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1’lie Easa Doctrine and the Concept Suggestion in 
Hindu AesiheticK 

By 

I* S. Nahki, 

(Aini/nniildi Uiiiiu'rai/!/) 

I 

<l<K'lrttu‘ IS still a w'alad ln»ik lo I'liiiikora o£ Ihc pmsont 
(lay. Ham;.krili.s(}. who have so f.if altompled io analyse the doctrine 
apriroached (lit' prohloiu wilhoui proper paychological training, and 
5,0 (heir idTorla luive heen frutilt‘.s,s. And i).sychologi.st.s who arc eminently 
fitted, by tht'ir (raaiiug and research esi>erlence, to tackle baffling prob- 
lt‘m.s m jusstheties havt' not turned their attention to the study of Rasa 
either through disiiiehnalion, or through lack o£ the necessary linguistic 
etpupinenl. This .statt> of alTau-s is lamontablc, I shall, therefore, indi- 
eatc very brielly m (his part of the paper the linos along which a fruit- 
ful approach may be mtuU,* lo the ancient Hindu aesthetic doctrine of 
Rasa. 

'Hull till' Ra.sn theory rests upon a very carefully conceived psycho- 
logical foundation «m’.s without saying. The propounders of ‘ Rasa ’ had 
deep and clear insight into the nature of the human mind, its structure 
and function, and also into its mysterious ways. Not only our ancient 
acsslhetic thinkers but also metaphysicians, religious teachers and politi- 
cal theorists had intuitive insight into the psychology of the human mind. 
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I have attempted to show in a recent^ paper how the Gita t('achi»K is 
based on sound psychological principles very similar to those formulated 
by the most advanced school of psychology in the Wt'sl. U’he Upaui- 
shads, the Darsanas, and the various Sastrius and X’ur^ias eoutaui a ituiiis 
of psychological data which will amply repay the labour of seieutdie 
research. The information culled from these .source.s .should bt' erdi- 
caUy treated and reduced to a system. Hio resulUs of the htllo sy.slotu.ttu' 
work that was done by the ancients are lost to lus mainly through the 
fault of our scholars. In the field of aesthetics, successive g»*ner.iljoi]i.s of 
scholars came to be preoccupied with literary criticism, rlu'torie and 
poetics, and lost touch with the vital psychological foundation.^ of the 
subjects of their study and research. And modern students of literary 
criticism, heing utter strangers to psycliology, tend to dusUni the founda- 
tions of the ancient doctrine in order to establish startlingly i»>vel con- 
clusions of their own. The ollcct of this stale of airiuns ts limt a renm- 
struction of the original psychological foundatiotw of the ae.stlu'tie doc- 
trine has become exceedingly dillicult, and demand.', an niucauilly 
strenuous cflorl of creative imagination. 


That the present is an exceptionally favourable monu'iit lor tlu* ta.sk 
we have set to ourselves is indicated by a .sigmlicant event in the he.tory 
of European Psychology. The cult of intcllectualiMn, which l■t■l|'.ut•d 
supremo over all departments of knowledge in tiu* We.st, doiuinalcd over 


psychology loo, and for a long time as.sociulioni.sm wa.s the univi*r.siilly 
accepted principle of explanation. But association p.sycbolo}'y or inof.ait‘ 
psychology, with its over-emphasis on the cognitive a-spect ot the mind, 
is incapable of dealing with feelings and emotions. And a p.syehologi.st 
of the last century would have failed utterly had he attempti'fl to deid 
with our Rasa doctrino, for Rasa is all feeling and emotion. ''Ilie year 
1908 witnessed a groat revolution in we,stc*rn p.syehology, aa y.n.at n'l the 
Copermcan or the Einstoinian revolution in mathematical phy.sic«. 
William McDougall published m that year his epoch making work on 
Social Psychology.’ The book is, in fact, a treatise on general psycho- 
logy deahng with the fundamtinlal structure of the human mind ami it 
reveals the utter futility and barrenness of the systems of p.sydK>logy 
that were then in existence. The founder and loader of the new school, 
taown as the Hormic or Purposivistic school, developt*d, within three 
decad^ the hormic doctrine to a fairly high degree of perfection. And 
at his death, about eighteen months ago, the great man left to the cultured 

ZJiaM psychology in particular, an im- 

perishable and priceless legacy in the shape of a system of psychology 


P“'’P«wvi.slic Psychology imc 
Gita-A comparative stu<fy» this journal, vol. vi, 1S)37. 
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which alono is copahle of tlealing with the active and feeling side of human 
nature. McDougall published many voluminous works, and among these 
we may .single out Ihree biKiks for special montiou, Social Psychology, 
An OtttUnv oj Psucholos/y and The Energies oj Man, Those contain the 
various .uspi'ct-s of tin' hormie theory which I propose to employ for giving 
a psychological orientation to the Ra.sa doctrine. 

Unlike th(' behaviourist ic, mechanistic or materialistic school of 
psyihology, tlu' hormie or purpo,sivi.stic school assumes the existence of 
miml. (This proposition may sound exceedingly naive to our ears, hut 
in the West it us still the .subject of groat controversy). Unlike the 
motaphy.sician the hormie psychologist takes a definitely scientific atti- 
tude towards mind. Mind is real in the sense in which the election is 
real to the physici.st, and the gone to the biologist. This mind has a 
.structure, the elements of which arc inherited. We are now familiar 
with the biological (and in particular with the Mendelian) laws of here- 
dity so far as tin.' body of the organism is concernc>d. Laws almost identi- 
cal with thi'.se an' believed to he opi'rative in the mental realm too. It 
may he nientioneil, in pas!iinj'„ llml MeDougall Is a dualist, animist and 
inter-aelionlst in his view.s on p.syeho-phy.sical problems. lie believes 
that in the preja'nt .state of knowledge mi'iitnl eni'rgy and physical energy 
should he I'onceived as two different hut nuitually interacting forces. 

Till' inherited mental structure reveals, on a careful analysis, cer- 
tain (iKi’d and universal elenumtah. eommon to all the members of a 
C.iven specif.s, Comparaiive p.sychology Is pre.ssed into our service here, 
and yields a very rich result. Tlu' hehavimiri.st also mako.s use of the 
knowli'ilgi* drawn from the milm of animal life, hut fhe credit of putting 
that l;nowled}te to good purpo.se in the field of liumnn psychology goes 
(d the hormie iK.ycho!ogi.“,t, The inherited elemi-nl.s of structure have 
been called iuattm’is. 'I’hcy are aeeording to * Tlie Enegies of Man, ’ Mc- 
Dotigall’s liife.st work on general psychology, about twenty in number- 
food jieeking, disgust, .sex, fear, curiosity, protoctivity, gregariousness, 
.self-assertion, .submission, anger, appeal, con.struclion, acquisitiveness, 
laughft'i', comfort and re.st seeking (or sleep), and a “group of very sim- 
ple propensities .serving bodily need.s, such n.s coughing, sneezing, breath- 
ing and ('vai'uatifiu. (The term in.stinct was used by MeDougall in his 
earlier work, hut as it beramt' the storm ci'ntre of fierce controversy he 
replaced it by fht* le.ss ambiguous exprossUm ‘propensity’ in his later 

works) . ‘ there is no room for doubt that sudi inborn propen- 

sltie.s are the Vf'ry foundations of all our mental life, that they provide 
the driving forces, the hormie onergie.s, manifested in all our activities 
from the .simplest to the most complex.’ In an trft quoted passage the 
great leader of the hormie school .says, ‘We may say, then, that directly 
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or indirectly tbe Instincts are the prime movers of all human activity ; 
by the conative or impulse force of some instinct (or of some htti>it 
derived from an instinct), every train of thought, howcvc’r cold and 
passionless it may seem is borne along towards its end, and every bodily 
activity is initiated and sustained. The instinctive inipulhon (!»>ii*nnine 
tlie ends of all activities and supply the driving power by whieli ail tnt'U* 
tal activities are sustained ; and all the complex intellectual apparatufi of 
the most highly developed mind is but a moans towards tlicM- ends, is 
but the instrument by which those impulses seek their satisfaction, while 
pleasure and pain do but serve to guide them in their choice of the 
means.” 

‘Take away these instinctive dispositions with their powerful im- 
pulses, and the organism would become incapable of activity of any kind; 
it would lie inert and motionless like a wonderful clockwork who.se 
main-spring had been removed or a steam-engine whose fire.s had Ix'en 
drawn. Those impulses are the menial forces that maintain and jihnpi* 
all the life of individuals and .societies, and in them w<' are cimfntuft'd 
with the central mystery of life and mind and will,’* 

At 0rsl sight the hormic view of (he native endowmimt of tlu' human 
mind and llio Raisa view may appear to he identical, hut lliere is a pro- 
found difference between the two. To the horniie psyeholoj-isi tin* {.true, 
turo of the mind, as ho conci'ivi's it, is e.ss('ntially a conceptual hypothcsiis. 
In the physical and biological scienoes the .so called law.s, lheWie.s and 
even some of the facts are merely mental eon.struct.s or empirical gi'nis-n* 
lisations, based no doubt on experimental data, but yet iKulakinj' of tht‘ 
nature of working hypotlie.sis, pragmnlieally true for the pre.sent. hut 
subject to revision when now facts eomo to light. ‘ 'Ilie struelure of the 
mind’ says McDougall ‘ is a concs'ptual sy.slem that we have to build up 
by inference . . . . ’ To the Hindu aesthetic thinker, on the other hand, 
tho rasa view of the mind, with it.s metaphysical background emliodied 
in the concept of Vasana, is an a’priori and speculative principk* from 
which deductions have to bo made for explaining our concretf* experi- 
once. This difference between tho empirical and the a’prioristit? atti- 
tudes of contemporary Western psychology and ancient Hindu aesthetics 
should be constantly kept in view, for, my chief aim is to reconstruct 
the rasa doctrine on scientific foundations. 

Tlie elements of the innate mental structure, then, are the variour, 
propensities, and those propensities have boon investigated exhaustively 
by comparative psychology. Tho results of these scientific Investigations 
may be summed up n.s follow-s : 

Each instinctual element (or propGuisity to use the revised termino- 
logy) reveals three aspects in its structural as well as functional side. 
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It is excited by certain * objects,’ and when so excited gives rise to a 
specific mental state called an emotion. The final result of the excitation, 
is a course of action which, from the biological point of view, may be 
said to bo beneficial to lh.c organism, and from the psychological, as 
yic'lding satisfaction (o tlu' individual concerned. The three aspects may 
ho calh'd the eognilive, tiu' affeclive and tlie conative aspects of the 
‘instinct’ or ‘propinisily’. Taking the ‘fear’ propensity as an example, it 
has been experimimtally demonstrated that throe fundamental excitants 
of ‘fear’ in the mind of the child are, sudden loud rasping noise, sudden 
]o)3S of support and physical pain. Those excitants generate the emotion 
of fear, and the child cries out. In the case of the adult, the ‘objects* or 
‘excitants’ of fear may bo many and varied due to the process of con- 
ditioning. Experience has taught the adult to he afraid of many things 
and persons. But whatever the excitant whatever the effects of 
eondil’oning on the cognitive aspect of the native structure of the pro- 
pensity, the emotion generated is identical with the primitive unalloyed 
fesnr of the <-uvt' man. Tlie emotion finally results in <hc course of 
,'U'lion appropriati' to the stnicture, namely, flight from the ‘object’ of 
fi'tir. In the adult, the process of (‘ondil inning modifies the last or the 
eonative aspt'ct too. One man may run away from the ‘object,’ while 
nnotht'r may stand up to it and make it run away. So, the only cons- 
tant (dement, tlu' element which may be used for identification, is the 
ct'ntral or tht' emollona! ek'menl in the in-stinctual structure of mind. 

Taking llu' et'nlral or ('motional part, we find that each emotion has 
il.s own characteristic ('spri'ssion composed of muscular movements and 
glandular di.selmrg.t's, for flu' mo.Ht p-art imdc'r the control of the auto- 
nomic .sy.st('m. In fear, there is pallor of the face, dryness of the mouth, 
horripillalion, p(‘r.spiration, tnunhling, lews of speech, crouching, fixed 
gnre, inere'nse in the activity of the adrenal gland, discharge of the 
stored up glycoge'n by the liver into the blood stream, rushing up of 
t'xfra energy to the miisckw of the leg, hand and jaw, cessation of diges- 
tive' proc(*nses, etc. All these movements dovetail snugly into the final 
activity of the organi,sm. We may represent the facts mentioned so 
far in the diagram on the next page. 

All the innate' mental elements listed above have the same struc- 
ture as that of ‘fear.’ Certain modifications, however, set in as the 
result of ('xperience. The human mind is not a static thing. It is 
a living, growing, developing, dynamic entity. The mental structure 
which the baby inherits undergoes considerable modifications as he 
grows up and gathers experience. Just as chemical elements get orga- 
nised inte^ molecule.s, molecules into living cells, and these into living 
organlsm.s, so the propensities gel organised into sentiments, concrete 
and abstract, and the sentiments into a scale of values with a dominant 
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or master soutimenl.* Let us cousitler thi* si'nlimcnf uf ‘ hatnsl ’ ! 
Hatred, when it is du-ocU'd towards a person, is a eoufrott* sonilmcnt. 
It is composed of throi' elementary propensities, fear, ant'er and dis- 
gust, which arc organised round a p(‘rsc>n. Whc'ii tw<i or moie « lemen- 
tary propensitio.s enter into laiion to geiu'rate a stmtiinenf we should 
investigate the changes that take place in the threi* aspeets of their 
structuro, the cognitive, the ('motional and the eimativt* aspect;. Thi'i 
problem which I hav(j d('alt with in d<‘tail in a rt‘e«'nt i>aper,>' haf. n spi'eitd 
bearing on aesthetic theory, yet it has b(*en relegated to a snhordinafe 
place by McDougall, and eomph'ti'ly neglectt'd hy our a<*.‘!ll)efie thinkers. 

The method of Iriparlih' analysis whicli luus h('('n .so successful and 
useful in tho lowcjr level of elumentary propensities, .should he applied 
to sentiments too. In hatred as a eonerete .sentiment we notice that 
on tho cognitive side the three different fieUls of his iH'lmviour get 
merged into his whole personality, and that tho man a.s .such, or t‘Vt>n 
the thought of the man, now serves as the excitant of the complex .senti- 
ment of ‘hatred.’ With regard to the central affective or emotional 
side there js a perfect blond of the three elementary emotions into tlie 


2. This ntJiilogy .sluniUl not bp ptushod too fnr. An Injiulipioim iwe of it will 
lend us bnek (« the discnrdpd faculty psychology. 

3, Naidu, P. S., tA RccoubtrucUon of lh<' flormic Theory of Sentiments,' 
A.U.J., vol. viii, 
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sentiment o£ ‘hatred.’ And on the conative side, once again we find 
a close organisation. Our action is a blond oX activities appropriate 
to disgust, anger and £ear. It would conduce to clear thinking if we 
could secure dhlerent sols o£ terms to denote the throe aspects of 
the instinctual structure and of the sonlunentativc structure rospoc- 
tivoly. At present, the lack of such clearly dillcrentiatod terminology 
js responsible for a good deal of confusion in aesthetic theory. 

The evolution of mental structure does not stop at the level of 
concrete sentiments. It proceeds to higher levels of abstract sentiments 
whore Uie centres of organisation ai’o ideas instead of objects and per- 
sons. Love, loyally, patriotism, justice, etc., are thus generated in 
the mind of the cultured persons. These sentiments, both concrete and 
abstract, are arranged according to a regularly graded descending 
scale of values with some supreme sentiment at the lop of the scale. 
For the Westerner at tlie present stage of culture, tlio self regarding 
sentiment is the master .senlimont, while for us The Braliman-rcgarding 
sentiment luis bi'en from time immemorial, and should continue to be 
the muster .sentiment. We should allow no other sentiment, to displace 
it from its iiigli eminence. 

When « person siicoeed.s in building up a permanent scale of values, 
wherein each .sentiment im.s it.s own fixed place, with the same domin a nt 
sentiment aUvay.s occupying the top place, then he or she has achieved 
real culture, and real ehuructer. As with individuals so with nations. 
National culture i.s merely the way in which the national mind is orga- 
nised. And as culture must express itself in cultural ‘objects’ such 
as poetry, nuusie, painiing, architecture, etc., it is possible for us to re- 
eomstruct the foundaliuus of national culture llirough an analysis of 
the.se objects. But these considerations will load us away from our 
main theme. And we mu.st now turn to the psychological foundiatioas 
of Ru.sa.* 

IT 

In this, the .second part of the paper, I shall attempt to give a 
psychological orientation to the rasa theory. Utter coiifusion faces 
us when wes take a glimpse of the rasa doctrine, for we discover at 
once that the lusa elements belong to different levels of mental organi- 
sation or culture. Bhayimaka, bibhatsa, adbhuta and raudra belong 
to the primitive emotional level of mental structure ; hisya and karuna 
and vira to the higher sentimental level, while SyfigSra is very near 
the top of the scale of sentiment values. But the source of confusion 
is deeper .still. Dr. Do, in speaking of the treatment of the rasa 
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doctrine in the Na^ya Saslra points out that Bharata’s doctrino is tan- 

taMngly simple, ■ ‘but ho (Bharala) is not clour as l<» 

what this process o£ evolution exactly is.’ .......... ‘Aii to what, 

relation these elements bear to rasa, and how this stale of n-lish us 
brought about, Bharata lays down in a cryptic formula : 

Vibhava-nubhava-vyabhicari-samyogad-rasa-ni^^patlih-* 

Bharata’s own explanation. .... .that just as a beverage is uwoiujtlr.lu d 
through vai'ious seasoned arUeles and herbs, so the perijuaieiit metal 
(the sUiayi-bhava) reinforced by various bhavas, attains the .•ttute t»f 
rasa, and it is so-called because its essence consists in ita Utste or 

relish He also explains that the sthayi-bliava is the basis 

of rasa because it attains as it wore mastery or sovereignty uinong 
forty-nine different bhavas mentioned by himself,'’ Dr. De rightly 
remarks that this theory is vague, and the vagueiu'.ss and eimlut.iim 
increase a hundred fold wlu'u we cousiil'-r (he .leemiid:. td hhuv.i, 
vibhuva, anubhava, .saucan hhava, vyabhieari bhuva, ele., givini l>y 
the writers on Hindu riilstlietics. Tlie relaliinuship (hat they estalilr.li 
between Uiese elemouis of experience i.s .so cmil'iusin}; ih.al one hua 
to turn away from tlioir uuscieiilific and unuuulyUe discour.se;. In utter 
despair. 

The .simple p-sychological analysis outlini'd in the (iral part of the 
paper, will, if applied to our nesUietic doetriue, inirodut'e i.y.stem into 
the elements, just as loosely .scutteriHl and disorganuii'd iron tdings nH 
organised when placed in a magnetic lield. It must be stated at (lie 
outset that the peculiar menial expern'ius' iiulicaled by rauu it, (he re.'.ult 
of an advanced .stage of evolution. It us highly complex. We should 
therefore go down to the fundamental elements anti hegm our amdyiiu'i 
at the lowest stage, 

Hindu jsychology too starts with the innate endowment of the 
human mind. The concept of vasaaa indicates clearly that our thinkers 
believed that the fundamental oloments of mental structure were in- 
horitod. But they did not grasp the di.sUnction between .structiue and 
function. Wo should emphasise the distinction, and tlien start with 
elements which arc really fundamental and primitive. The .stlmyi 
bhavas are undoubtedly the most elementary and fundamental units of 
mental structure, but wo can accept the usual alamkara U.st only wiUi 
certain modifications. 

The sthayi bhavas are the propensities of Western psychology, and 
of those krodha, bhaya, jugupsa, vismaya may be accepted as being 
really elemental. Hasya should be interpreted as laugliter, and rati 


S. Dc : Sunibkrit Poetics, Vol. I, 26. 
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as simple sex passion (or lust in the sense in which it is used in Ger- 
man) . Soka is not clomontal, and so it should be replaced by tender 
emotion which is the most fundamental component of the complex 
texture of Soka. Utsaha should be replaced by self-assertion. With 
those modifications we may accept the foundation of the rasa theory. 
It should, howi'ver, bo noted that contemporary psychology recognises 
several other elements, but wi* may confine ourselves to the ancient 
Hindu list, since we want to build up a psychological structure suitable 
for the ra.sa doctrine. It is interesting to note that McDougall recog- 
nised only the following seven ‘ instincts ’ in his ‘ Social psychology.’ 


Instinct 

Emotion 

Plight 

Fear 

Repulsion 

Disgust 

Curiosity 

Wonder 

Pugnacity 

Anger 

Self Assertion 

Elation 

Submissiion 

Subjection 

Parental Tastinct 

Tender Emotion 


•nie in,stinct of reproduction with Us emotion ‘lust’ was added to 
tills list along with a few other minor instincts. There is remarkable 
resemblnnee between the two list.s— the Hindu and the McDougallian 
— and as the latter i.s biused on experimental data, w.o need have no 
lussitation in accepting the scheme suggested above as a satisfactory 
foundation for our purptvses. 

Having fixed the number and nature of the fundamental elements 
— the Ktbayi bbfivns — ^we should proceed next to analyse each sthayi 
bhnva. Careful experimental investigation and inductive analyses 
have revealed the existence of three aspects in each element, the cog- 
nitive, the afTective or emotional and the conativo. Each sthSyi bhiva 
is nrou.sed to activity by the perception of certain stimuli, 
which generate a specific emotion and lead to a characteristic response. 
At this stage wo have to reintroduce fig. I, and attempt to see how and 
where the various vihhSvas, anuhhava.?, sancari and vybhichari hhavas 
fit into the scheme. 

Each .sthiyi-bhava (or primitive structural unit of mental structure 
ns presented in our modified .scheme above) is excited by its specific 
vibbrivas. As the resxilt of this excitation there arises an emotion 
whose expressions constitute the anubhavas and sattvikabhavas. When 
an emotion is excited, it is accompanied by two types of 
bodily expression, one composed of the results of glandular discharges 
and movements under the guidance of the autcanatic system, and the 
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other of movomonts mostly clircelofl hy tho RolfUKlic motor rof'ion. 
Those are tixe sTiUvikahhavas nn<l the nnubhavus. Tho last or 
the conativc (active or executive) asin'ot of the natural sthiiyi hhavn 
has been neglocted by the Rasa theorists, because* th<‘y wen* not et>n- 
cornod with the treatment of emolicms undt-r ruttural eondiiittns, but 
oxily under the artificial conditions created by dancin;r. tlranm and 
poetry. If the natural conditions be analysed it will bo s<’en that the 
last aspect is the most important one since it safejtuanls the or}*;mi‘:in. 
Usually two stapes may be discovered in the last aspect, a pretuiratfiry 
and a consummatory stage ; and the anubhuvas and sfittviknbhrivas are 
only subsidiary to the executive aspect. They reinforce and facilllnte 
those movements which the organism mast make to serve the biological 
ends. 

When wo enter into the region of vyabhicari and snncAri bhISvns 
we find confusion doubly confounded. There are two reasons for this ; 
one is the neglect of psychology by literary critics, and the other is the 
incapacity for analysis exhibited by those who attempted to de.seribe 
the mental states. The relationship between sthayi bhfivas and .some 
of the vyabhicari hhavas is analogous to that between chemical elements 
and the compounds formed out of them. The compounds could, no 
doubt, be analysed into the elements, but the former exhibit certain 
‘ emergent ’ properties not found in the elements, and which could not 
have been predicted from a knowledge of the properties of the elements 
alone. Hie human mind is dynamic and very soon the primitive 
elements got organised into .sentiments of different degree.s of complexity 
and importance. Sometimes the intellectual eloment.s form the 
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dominanl components of the complex sentiments. We should keep the 
Clemente and the compounds apart in our analysis if we are to secure 
any dcRrcc of clarity in our thouRht, Many of the sancari and vyabhi- 
cari bhavas are compound sentimente, some are derived emotions, and 
to add to the confiusion a few are merely physiological states. This 
confusion ha.s be<'n introduced oven into the vibhavas, for the alambanas 
are the nnttiral excitiinte, while the uddipans arc the result of condition- 
ing and belong to the .sentiment level. 

We have indicated the linos along which the foundations of the 
Hindu aesthetic doctrine .should bo clarified by accurate analytic treat- 
ment, and how the principles of Western psychology may be used for 
giving the proper orientation to the rasa doctrine. As the main theme 
of the paper relates only to a part of the doctrine, we have to drop 
tho matter at thte stage, and proceed to the third section of the article. 

Itl 

Wlial is Rasa ? This question has boon a.sked and answered many 
limes in (he eoiirse of tlu' history of Alamknra saslra, but rasa still holds 
its secret. It is yet, a .secTet chamber to be xmlocked, and tho key that 
can open the door is in tht' hand.s of Uie hormic psychologist 

In the first and the .s«'e<jnd parts of the paper wo Have analysed 
the structure' of the fundamentnl elements composing the human mind. 
If was shown how each sihnyi bhava is activated by oorlain specific 
vibhavas. Now. compnrativi* p.sychology, social psychology and 
.sociology and fi<*!d anthnijHdogy have detected a peculiar characteristic 
<if fb(' mind of living orf'anisms Ix'longing to the higher level of evolu- 
tion. Ra<'h propensity (or sthayi-bhr»va) as well as sentiment 
i.s t'xcited not only by its vibhavas but also by its specific 
anubhavas and .sfilvikabhavas (or tho expressions of emotions 
p(>rlnining to it) in another individual of the same species. 

‘ For ea<'h emolloji. . , .thcr(' are two classes of stimuli which have the 
innate capacity for evoking it. Ono of these is the actual object — 
the other comprises the perception of the emotion in question as 
expre.s'sed in the behaviour of another. Thus the facial expression, 
cries and mov('monte of fear directly arouse fear in a person witnessing 
them, and arouse it, m on iaslinclive ro-sponse . ’ The wild horse is afraid 
not only when he .sees or smells his carnivorous enemy, but also when 
he hears tin* neigh of fear sent forth by another wild horse, when the 
* objc'ct ’ of fear perceived by the latter is invisible to the former. This 
process by which a slh5yi bhava is excited by the visible or audible 
oxpre.ssion of its emotions is known as ‘sympathetic induction’ Jn 
contemporary psychology. Sympathetic induction operates both at the 
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primitive emotional level, and also at the hiRhcr sentimental ive It vel. 
When induction is achieved at the higher level not through the natural 
expression of the blended emotion, but through such artificial moans 
as poetry, drama and dance then Rasa is gonoralod. Rasa is iho pi'cu- 
liar experience which is generated in the mind of the ndnll whose 
mental structure has evolved to a fairly high level fhrotigh the forma- 
tion of complex sentiments, the excitant being an acHllietic, olijecl. Tw<t 
characteristics of rasa experience stand revealed immediately by our 
analysis. One is that rasa can bo experienced only by a Jiighly cul- 
tured mind, and the other imaginary situation representing tlud 
natural objects of ‘sentiment* will also arouse rasa. Raita, then, way 
he defined as the mental counter part of the totality of experience gene- 
rated in a cultured person by the sympatJieiie induction of blended 
emotions pertaining to sentiments by excitants of a purely aesthetic 
origin. 

Our final task is to estimate to what extent the princhile of .sympa- 
thetic induction has been recogni.sed by our aeslht'tic writer'i. Afti'r 
discoursing on vlbhuvas, nmibhavas and vynbluenri bbrivas, Hhuratn 
remarks, ‘When all tlw'se are n*j>rosi‘nl(‘<l aided by t)oeiry. 

music and other histrionic devices the deep seated in.stinctlve 

improsvsion of love (slhayi bhnvn) Is kindhsl in lhi‘ jiiind of 
the audience and developed to that climax, wlum through complete 
imaginative sympathy with the situation the audience forgets all dif- 
ferences of person, time and the place, juul the elimax of 
emotion reveals itself in a sort of blissful rouselonsnen!! ’ * Here, there 
is just a suggestion of induction. Tlie next stage of evctlulion Is bnmd 
In tho writings of the Dhvnniknras. Amulst tin* mass of c<tnfused 
observations on Asamlnkshyakramavynnjn, we disc(<rn some fdimuuTings 
of true sympathetic induction. This .stage is succecsled hy that of Anntuia- 
vardhnna and Bhattanaynka. In both writers the eonc«*j)t of * induc- 
tion’ becomes clear. In Dasapuram a .still higher lewid Is n-nehed with 
tho definition of tho concept of Snhradayatvam. In Alihiuavaguptn’s 
Locana there is an element of added interest in the discussion of the 
great urge to creative activity experienced by tho master artist. But 
it is only when we come to Visvanatha’s Sahitya Darpapam that we get 
the clearest evidence of this important psychological principle which 
is tho very soul of rasa. An entire chapter (the fifth) is devoted to 
this topic, and tho versos therein give a clear exposition of ‘ .suggestion.* 
But a scientific foundation and scientific analysis are needed, The.se 
ancient writers .scorn to challenge modern scholars in our country. 
And the challenge has yet to bo taken up and answered ! 

6, Dr. Sankaran, Rasa and Dhvanl, ch. iU. 
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NOTES. 


PART n. 

PATALA II (STANZAS 3-84) 

STANZA 1 

A general reference to Type, Size and Orientation. 

The Meaning of Prasada. 

Having dealt at length with preliminary matters connected with 
archileolurc, ihe author now proceeds to treat of architecture proper. 
Hi' give.s in this .stanza a gt'n<'rul reference to the type, size and orienta- 
tion of a Prlusadn. 'Ilu* etymology of the term ‘Prasada’ (Prasiidaniyas- 
min) lay.s emphasi.s on the .subjective .side of architectural idealism. 
Gurudeva defines tlie term thus''”: — 

TrrusGda' i.s .so called hecau.se in it, both gods and men fool delighted 
by virtue of il.s delightful .setting. Thi.s definition instructs us to look 
upon ar<fhift‘clur(‘, not merely as n production of some hands in certain 
materials, but a.s a visible embodiment of the keen mental operation of 
great artists; for, architectural activity Is vitally connected with mental 
pn)eess«.s. If we traverse through the pago.s of Indian architectural lite- 
rature, wo cannot but be stnick by a high sense of aesthetic reasoning 
which pervadt‘.s architectural idealism. The definition ^ven by Gum- 
dova embodies a view similar to the one expressed by Ruskin when he 
remarked that the art of architecture is “the art which so disposes and 
adorns the edifice rni.secl hy man, for whatever use, that the sight of these 
may contribute to hi.s mental health, power and pleasure.” Enough has 
been said to .show that, as undendood by ancient architectural authorities 
in India, architecture foims the main sotting of a happy life, that it pre- 
sents before the mind’s eye the flower-garden of spirit in which human 
and divine mind delights to tend. Amara delimits the connotation of 
file term Trfisfida’ when he remarks ‘ STRlIsfl' '• False® 8°*! 

174. lidnagurudevapaddhatt, Uttar&rdha, Patala X2CV1K, 1,* 
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temple are csjuspicuous structures and they convoy a sense of loftiness 
which distinguishes itself from the quality of a humhle dwelling. 'Xhe 
theme of our author being essentially religious, Prasada reft'rs to temple, 
the abode of God, ‘sanctum sanctorum’ as it is goiionilly called. 

A Genercd Classification oj Prasada. 

According to its she, Prflsada is broadly divisible under two eUesse.s, 
AVpaprSs&da and Mahwprasdda. Under the latter cln-w nmy bt‘ mention- 
ed the different varieties known as Jfiti, Chandas, Vikalpa tnul Ablui.siii, 
each different from the other in its measurement and number of .storey.s. 
The Yajamlina who desires to have any one of the.se type,s of tcnip!(‘.s built, 
approaches the Guru, his preceptor and guide in matters religiou.s. 
The Guru in response gets a temple, worthy of the deify that i.s to be 
installed in it, constructed by Karus or artisans. Tlie term 'K3rxt\ 
as its etymology indicate.^, refers to ‘worlmaxx' m disfitiet from ‘Gum.* 
the guide. It denote , h all elas,se.s of .^ilpins — Rthapali, Rfitnigrahin, 
Vnrdhaki and Taksaka. Tlie workm<mi turn out tin- prartienl piuf of 
construction in accordance with the directions of the Guru. 

Tlie author then refons to the nile of nu‘a.sun‘mi'ut which govi-rns 
the ‘Alpapra.sada’, the small clas.s of .structures, ihe ,sm<dle.sf 1yii<‘ when-of 
measures two cubits and eighteen angulns t)U i-aeh of It.s side*,, IIm* 
shape of the building implied hen* being sciuan*. In the Alpapra-'oida 
clas.s, there are thirteen bind.s of ntu*asure lieginning with three euhits 
and ending with fifh'on culnt.s. Kaeh of the.s«‘ thirteen t,vpe.s adniit.s of 
three variations, the increa,se in each succeeding typi- iR-ing by eight 
ahgulas with respect to that preceding. On the whole thu.s, tlu-re are 
thirty-nine varieties under thirteen type.s. Tliey may be tahuliifed as 


follows: — 

3 Cubits Measure Type 

2 18 (y.ll: 

3 2 <y-5): 

3 10 

(y-i). 

4 „ 

ft 

» 

.1 18 (y-5)! 

4 2 (y-1): 

4 10 

(V-5). 

5 

t* 

#1 

4- 18 (y-1); 

52 (y.5): 

5 It) 

<.v-i) 

6 

** 

ft 

5 -18 (y-5); 

6-2 (y-1): 

0 10 

(y-51. 

7 

tf 

$t 

6-18 (y-1): 

7-2 (y-5); 

7 40 

(y-t). 

8 „ 

It 

ft 

7-18 (y-5); 

8-2 (y-1); 

0 40 

(y-5). 

9 „ 

it 

t* 

8-18 (y-l), 

9-2 (y-S); 

0 40 

(y-l). 

10 ., 

ii 

■»» 

9-18 (y-5); 

10- -2 (y-1); 

10 -40 

(y-5). 

11 „ 

it 


10-18 (v-1); 

11- -2 (y-5): 

n^40 

(y-1). 

12 „ 

tt 

tf 

n-18 (y-S); 

12—2 (y-1); 

12-10 

(y-5). 

13 „ 

it 

*t 

12-18 (y-1):. 

13—2 (y-5); 

13 10 

(y-l). 

14 „ 

it 


13-18 (y-5); 

14-2 (y-1); 

14 40 

(y-S). 

15 „ 

tf 

»» 

14-18 (y-1); 

15-2 (y-5); 

10 10 

(y-l). 


24 ahgulasrrl cubit. 


2--18~2 cubits and 18 angulas 
Yssyoni. 
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This proscription is based on the principle that temples should face 
either the Ejusl or the West, and thus got the full benefit of the Sun’s 
course. T1 h« typo.s of measure are so laid down that they are made to 
give any one of these two yonis, Eastern or Wostern. There are, no 
doubt, two mart' ymns, which are eonsidt'rod auspicious, but stress is 
laid on Dlivaja and (yonis No. I & 5) because thus alono can temple 
bo made to face the w('.st e>r lh«‘ (‘ast. The author accepts the uttama 
ixiksa, and pi’e.serihe,s varudh's of ineasurt>s which are tho most desirable 
in the case of tht' sacred structure. 

Tho measure type is prescribed with reference to the UUara. Evi- 
dently in the opinion of the author, ‘Uttara’ is the most important 
memlx'r, from the point of view of tho relative standard and starting unit 
of measure. TIio measure of tho basement corresponds to the measure 
of Uttara. Tlit' term ‘Uttara’ is .sometimes loosely rendered as entabla- 
ture. Strictly sjieaking, it refers not to the whole a.s.semblago of entabla- 
ture, hut to the Iow<'st part thereof. It is the horizontal beam situated 
iminedial(’Iy above the pillars. Till the .Mth .stanza, tho treatment is with 
respect to flu* Alpapmsada. 1’lu* niensuri'menls of the Alpaprasada, 
which the presi'iil sl.inzn lays down, are hash'd on previous authorities like 
the Manjart and IJliuskanya, 

Thus the observes: — 

pRRrH TOi; I 

WTtr II 


And tin* /i/Hi.slvHrjytt*’® .states: 


TO ^ SWter *#5?! I 



f^f^r ii” 


STANZA 2. 

Orientation of Temple according to its location in Ua etc. 

According to the directions contained in the previous verse, temples 
possess either the Dhvaja or the Vp?a Yoni. We have already noticed 


175. Prayogaman}art, nn unpublished Ms.; a copy in Kerala character is pre^ 
served in the Adyiir Mss. Library, Madras. 

176. BMtkariya (unpublished), quoted from the Vimartol. 
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that « temple may bo built in any place wbich is lovely either by virtue 
of its natural advantages or artificial environments created in the absence 
of natural surroundings. The present stanza specifies the yoni with its 
reference to particular quarters in places marked by human liahitation 
such as a Grama (village) , Pure (capital) and Putlana (city). Temples 
located in any of the quarters b('ginning with f.^a and endinft with 
Yama in a village, capital or city will haw Dhvaja Yoni (i.e. Yoni 
No. 1). In the remaining quarters, the Ymu will be Vpja, (i.e. No. 5). 
The imago that is to bo installed will posse.s.s the Yoni of the temple. 
Thus an image orushrined in a temple which faces the wo.st will have 
Yoni No. 1, because the Yoni of the temple wbich faces the west is Yoni 
No. 1. The idea in brief is that the sanctum and the image will posse,ss 
similar Yoni and facing. This view is expressed by other previous 
authorities such as the Pa^upata and Prayogamanjarl. 

Thus the PAhipata^'^'^ lays down:— 

3 ^* 1 : 11 ’' 

The Mafljori observes: — 

“ 'TO 

gwrp;q?r«ii' w ti” 

STANZA 3. 


Yoni and other Formulas 

In this verse, the author lays tlown th(* group of formuhs gtnuM-ally 
known ns Ayadivarija, which govt'rns lh<‘ nieasun‘m(*nt of any arclutee- 
tural object. According to our t(‘xt and according to many others, they 
are Aj/a, Vyaya, Yoni, Tilhi, VSra as well as Vayas. Of t.he.se the 
fir-st six are known collectively by the name Ayadvia4varga, and to this 
group is added the formula of Vayas. Mention of Ayadivarga is made 
m every work on architecture, but regarding the formula there Is .some 
discrepancy in certain texts. The formulas given in tlie Mdnas&ra lhu.s 
differ from those given in our U'xi Hie author of the Tantrasamuceaya 
treats of this topic on the .strength of Tanlrik authority. Ibe f«rmula.s 
prescribed by the Tantrasanmccaya are a.s .stated below: — 


177. Quotation from VImarMnl. 
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(1) R..Yfmi. 

8 

(2) ^ Vyaya; 

«»• Ri~Vyayu. 

PX8 

(3) -R^^Aya 
PX8 

(4) -R^Rk^a. 

PX8 

(5) - R~.Titlii. 

aU 

P V 8 

(6) 11 !«. Vfira. 

P X 8 „ 

. Qu-Vtiyas. 

Hero P— I’urimuU'r; R - Renuiindor; Q— iQuolicnt. 

It iH interi'.stinji to iujIu tliut in all the formulas Perimeter is the 
CH^ntni! atul mimum figure. The ft»nnulas proscribed here are the 
l^euerully accepted ones. For instance, compare the foUowmg:-- 

(1) “ ^ sri^ 

5i§?r: 

TOEra wtwww ^ snw^f: ir 

(2) “ !52}r«pTO’5^ 

vJTr«i5«pfflRM ir^^® 

K5&iyapa”® in the clmptor on. Ayfidilakpuja similarly deals with the 
topic. Tho writers of the V&stuvidyd,,^^^ MawufyflloyacandriW®^ 

178. <1), <8)~-Quototlt>n* from Vlmariilnls No, <2) is sttributed to Maya. 

178. KMyapaMlpa, Chapter XXV, stanzas 

180. Vditttvldy#, Chapter VIII, stanzas 25-28, 

181, ManunilayaeandrikA, Chapter HI, stanza 30. 
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raim,^ have also accepted the same formulas. Thus the view of our 
author is supported by the general consensus of opinion. 

The foEowing axe the formulas given m the Manasara^^ 


(1) 

Lx 8 
12 

— • R ~ Aya. 

(2) 

BX9 

10 

-R = Vyaya. 

(3) 

LX8 

27 

— R=:Rk§a. 

(4) 

BX3 

8 

-R-^Yoni. 

(5) 

CXI) 

™R-_Vara. 

(6) 

c xo 

30 

--R:- Tithi. 


Here LssLengIh; B— Breadth; C— Circumference. 

It is worthwhile to notice in tlu.s c’oniiection Uu\t, while the Tanita- 
samuccaya and other lexis reijuire the l\>rmit‘lcr to be multiplied and 
then divided, the Mdimam diieels either )lu> length or breadth or eir- 
ciimforenco to be so treated, and not tlu* perimeter. Tlm.s there i.s notiee- 
able much divergt'iice between Maiuusaru and other .nithon, with re,',a«l 
to the formulas stsited; but they agree in n>.speet ol tlu' diva.oi employed 
in the various formula.s. 

Each formula is a Saslraik tecluueality and i.s known after tlu* divi- 
sor in each case which is a lijjure corresponding to the numher that forms 
each well-known group. Yoni thus repre.seut.s the group of eight, viz., 
Dhvaja, Dhuma, Bimha, Kukkuru, Vi.^a, Khar<t, Uaja and Vayasa. Aya 
.stands for thu group of twelve commeuciug with ‘Siddhi’, and Vyaya 
for the group of fourteen beginning with ’Bikhara’. ‘Bksa’ represenls 
the group of 27 Nak^atras beginning with Aj&vini, ‘Tithi* the group of 20 
lunar days starting with Pruthama (of both the Full and the Now Moon) 
and ‘VSra’ tlie group of 7 days of the week, beguming with Arkii (Sun- 
day). Ihus tlio figures employed as divisor are dear enough, but’eon- 


182. Mpamtna, Chniitcr XV, sUtiiza 9. 

183. M&imira, Chapter IX, lines ^-74. 
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cerning the multiplicatory numbers such as 3, 8 etc,, nothing is known. 
The invention of Ayndivarfia is an architectural device, the intention of 
which IS to find out a proper orientation to the structure and a proper 
dimension. Among the architectural conventions of India, Ayadivarga 
occupies an important place. Every measurement before it is accepted is 
required to .satisfy tliese .six fundamental requisites. Every architec- 
tural treatist‘ pre.st!ribes a variety of dimensions, but those have to be 
further subjected to an examination in view of the fact that Hindu 
slrueiures have to .satisfy th(‘ coasiderations of aaspiciousness, propriety 
and orientation. It was with a view to enabling the builder to select 
the auspicious and proper measiu-ement that these traditional archi- 
tectural formulas known as Ayadl^cupoargas are described in Indian archi- 
tectural literature. 

The application of the different formulas may be illustrated with 
reference to 3 cuhit.s measure type as follows: 

nit' pi'rimeter of a structure having 2% cubits breadth is U 
eulnl,s. Here yoiii Is No, 1. 


(1) Yoni 



llXJi 

8 


•• R Is 1, 

/.(*,, Yoni is Dhvaja 
(yoni No. 3). 


(2) Vyaya 


V X 3 


U 


11X2 

’"l4 


R is 5, 
i.e., Vynya is 5. 


or 


30 


R 


"iQ 


- R IS 9, 
i.e., Vyaya is 


9. 


(3) Aya 


PX8 

12 


- R-^ 


11X8 

12 


- R is 4, 

1 . 6 ; Aya is 4. 


(4) ^tLsa 


PX8 

27 


R" 


11X8 

27 


-R is 7, 
i.e.f is 7. 


(5) Tithi 


PX8 

30 


-R 


11X8 

30 


- R IS 28, 
i.e., Hthi is 28, 


it 
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(6) Vara 


PX8 

7 


R 


11X8 

7 


- R is 4, 
i.e., Vara is 4. 


Vayns 


I»X8 
' 27 " 


Q 


IIX 8 
27 “ 


Q IS n, 
i.i’,, Vayas is 2. 


STANZA 4. 

The eight Yonis and their consequence 

In this stanza the author enumerates the Yonis, locate.? the po,sition 
of each yoni and mentions the good or bad effect of each. Of all the AytV 
divargas, it is Yoni that i.s considered as the mo.st important. It has claim- 
ed the grcnto.st attention at the hands of I'very authority on architecture, 
and it 5.s in the titne.s,s of things tberefori' that our writer .should give it 
the treatment it ilemand.s, Yoiius are eight in number known a.s Uhvaja, 
Dhilma, Siniha, Kukkura, Vrija, Khara, CSaja and Vayn.sa and these cor- 
rosnond to the eight quarti'rs. 'I’lu'y are sornetimt'.s ri'ferred to by num- 
ber.? 3, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7 and H. Dhvaja Yoni is aecordinj'Iy calk'd Yoni 
No. 1 and is pcwitioned in the due Kad . Dhunia Yoni is Yoni No. 2 and 
Is located m the Sonth-I'3a.st corner; Hunha Yoiii is you' No. 3 and is 
located in the due* South and so on, 

Yoni constitule.? the life and hrealh of the structure, p,u'lieidarly of 
a house. A proper and aiuspicious yoni i.s therefoi’c reqinriMl l,, he 
chosen for the .same, Thu.s the Mttiiusmtkuarnxtlnhi ohserve*.: 

“ JfftJIT ’■IWT 

Considering the fruits thereof, the general rule is that all oiUl yoni'; 
are good and oven one.s bad. Accordingly, ‘Dhvaja’, ‘Siniha,’ ‘Vj'i^a’ 
and ‘Gaja’ are auspiciou.? and ‘Dhuma’, ‘Kukkura*, ‘Khara’ and 
‘Vayasa’ are inauspicious. The &ilparatva^^ furnishes the details com 
corning the fruits that particular Yonis are suppo.s(*d to yield, 'Hiere i.s o 
consensus of opinion that Dhvaja is the bo.st of all the au.spu'ious yonio 
and this general agreement is obviously clear from such state- 


184. iHfrtmotjwkii/wrnjiffriA'fl, CIi. (fl, .nffinra 31 (T. B. S. Bd.) 

185, jSftgarotno, Clh. XV. '.tan/a 23. 
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ments as author, it might be re- 
marked, prefers the two Yonls Dhvaja and Vri^, and Ms inclination 
towards Ihoso two is cvkUmced by iho jjhrasos Ecr^atr; and 
jound meidionc'd in HluiiKa No. 2. This prodiloction is founded on 
Iho con,sid<‘rntion Ihul l(>inpl(«s .should be made to face either the East 
or the West which us the eours<' of tlie sun. A temple can be given 
(he desired auspicious faein.i; in tht‘ direction of the sun only when, the 
two Yonis Dhvaja and Vi'§a are accepted, for, their location as we 
have se('n is sueh tlinl Dhvaja, occupying as it does the due East, 
faces the West, and Vj'isa, occupying as it does the due West, faces 
the East. Holding, as he does, tlic most desirable view regarding the 
orientation of the temple, the author shows his preference in favour 
of Yonis No. 1 and 5, though others, namely 3 and 7, are also declared to 
bo auspicious. 

nie view of the author is confinnod by the following statements 
of other uuthorttie,s. 

Tluus (he /'asH/Hitd***'* tihserves: — 

% 

fiw€ ii 

I 

g»TT: II 

Similarly the JWwi/wmttttt***’’ holds:— 


STANZA 5. 


Aya and Vyaya 

The second most e.ssential requisite that a dimension has to satisfy 
is Ayiidhikya. An exet'ss of Aya over Vyaya should always he secured. 
The tiso of the word ‘SarvalM’ brings out the importance attached to 
the Aya formula. Wo may bo indiilorent in the matter of other fonnulas 


180. Quoted by Sniifcara in his Vimariini. 

187. Mayamaia, Ch. IX, stamaa 21«> and 22(1); (t. S. S. Ed.). 
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like Tithi and Nakgalrn, but with regard to Aya, gival ('arc f'.bituiti 
be taken, as otherwise it is sure to bring calamity, 'na* aulhor of the 
commentary ‘TantraBamuvaaywaimninu^^* wainus us against the impro- 
per application of the Aya formula. lie remarks: 

(I 

The Mayamaia^^^ observes ; — 

arrqilwrsr ^ i 

3 tel 519113. ^593 II 

Vide also for similar observation the Mciwi?j/Slayaca?«iriJefi*®*, i&ilpa- 
ratna and others. 

Nafejatras and others being subjects which are commonly known 
through texts on astrology and the like, the author does not enmncralt* 
thorn here. 


STANZA 6. 


The Five Ages. 

Of the different ag<'s mentioned in thi.s .stanwi, ‘Yauvana’ i.s the be.st 
as the lusage ‘atha’ close to ‘Yauvana’ imlie.ile.s. 'I’he auilior of (he Mnnu- 
qy&layacandrikd, who follows our author clo.sirly m his treatment, re- 
marks : 


Of the four desirable ages Kaumiira and Yauvana are preferalde to iialya 
and Vardhakya, for, it is .said: 

sfi^rw^ 9 te =9# II 


IHE, A fotwmentary on ihe Tantrammiwnya by the ctf ituthoij in 

Ms» form (Grim Urn cIluiritoterH) H i» avttUiifate at Madrim Government Orientnl 
Ms». Library, E, No* 1994* 

189. ManamuUtf Ch. IX, «ta)(V/*a 24 <T* S* H. KtL)» 
m. Mantm^kmcatulrika, III, (T. S. S. M ). 

WL Manrnydkyacandrm, III, (T. S* H. Ed.). 
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Considorinj? the comparative oslimate of these different ages, ‘Yauvana’ 
may be cla.s.sifit'd as (he best, ‘Kaumura’ indiireront, ‘Balya’ and ‘Vardha- 
kya’ low, and ‘Marapa’ as the worst which should be discarded at all costs. 
The Siliuiratna thus remarks : — 

si ll'°“ 

Alsu vide in tlu.s connection (ho Manu§y&layacandrik&:--~ 

sir5!?4 q I 

qsi ilE %gT{^ 11“** 


STANZA 7. 


The lU'iifhi of a IhuldUm. 

This staimi luy.s down tlie liieight of a temple from the lowest member, 
of its basement (i^nduka) to the tiuial (Stupika) , both inclusive. It is of 
four kiml.s a<u*ordin}.» to our author, who accepts the rules laid down in' 
previous writings. 'Hit' alternaUvc Iwights ho has proscribed are in the 
wake of Uie following observation made in the Nibandhana^®^:-— 

^fl ^ fWRRC ti 

Tlu' total height of the temple, according to this statement, is of four! 
kinds: I'jilJ, IVisB, I’l.'iB. 2H (B. Breadth). It is noteworthy here thati 
it is with refereiKH‘ to In'eadth as distinct fi'om length that the height is| 
measured . Then* is no difference between length and breadth in a square . 
building, but breadth has been distinctly taken as the standard forj 
measuring the height. Tliis reference to breadth as the standard is m- 1 
tentional, for the author while laying down Ihis rule was having in his ; 
view structures such as the ‘Ayatacaturaiira’ where the length is greater | 
than the breadth. ‘ | 


192. SUpmatM, XV, 17, 18. 

193. Mantivi/iHayacatidrika, UI, 33. 

194. Saivof/atmtiibandfianaj (Ms. Irom the Cochin State), Patala XIII. 
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la such ciiiiCK wht'i’(‘ llu* brfiullh us (litu Ihi' U in'.flu il i;. vvilfi 
iT'fm'nw' to hivadtli and not k-nuth thiit liu' iu'ir.ht .should !«• au-a.Hur> 
od. Il is to make this ikuuI clear that the U'lno ‘Vya;.ii', whu li toe, ms 
breadth, has been used. In every treatise on arelnteetiiie, bie.idlh is 
detemsined first and (hen (he heij*ht whieli «dway.s bear:. |M’<*i«tiiion (o 
the breuilth. 'Ilie Alpaimusad.i elas.^ hej'.ms with lluee enhils ine.i 
sure tyjHs Here, let u.s lake fur iiustanee. (he stn.iUesI veriely wlneh 
measures 2 euln(.s and IS anjuilas for il.s Insaddu Ueie, wheie (he 
breadth is 2‘!.'j cubiis, the heinht can In* raused ujj (u I> ndnts and 12 
miBula.s which is douiile tl«> breadth. t)f the tour .dternalne jiut- 
portiom of heli,'ht which the :.(au/.a under coiusuh-ratton pennit.s, the 
generally accepted one in kmiples of small mea.snre tvpe us the fourth 
alternative wldcii enjoins double the hreiwllh for the iieij;ht of the 
temple. But, in temples til greater measure type, the le.ssi'i* jinipor- 
tiotus may be employed with preituhet' neither (o the beauty ol the 
structun* nor to the .stalniity thereot. With rcfeieiice to the emnuera 
tion of types there is dillVreiice of o(Mii.on. 'the lUtnim.urii,'”' Aftiyii 
liitihl*'**’ anti KasiittiHisilpH^'*^ ii‘(er to (ivo .'.oils ot nu-a .uiemenl pt'itani 
infj to ihi' heil'.hl ol :,(| uelnre.. ^•^■llnlC.di\ l.imvo a. .Smild.ii. I'am.fdca, 
Adhlmlii and Sui mkuiiiiUa 'ilte iMamitn, on (lie otiioi hand, 
gives tiie nninher knir in oin- pl.iee and Iiui‘< in .mol her and tine, not 
refer to (he various technical n.inte.s The tolhovin". >.(aiuM trom tin* 
Mtuijard*’*' pie.strihcs (lu* f<au* .dlern.dive hepihl'*. 

fikIH 

dl’-lMM rWf 'll^d f'MlM: i 

i }-|W5 


'riu* ftnir varieties of height set fortli m (lie. slaii/a are m perieci 
cojusonimce willi the proporliuie. olr.erved m <iin (esi Willt legard 
to the .small type of measure, three hi ij'ht , are pi escribed m ,% subse- 
quent verse in the Manjan wlneh runs a,s toUuw.s.- 


105. HUmu&rit, Chniitcr XXXV, Xtiiit/ii» 12, 13 
KW, iUiiyamntH, Ch. XI, 0. 

W. KtiimtHmlim, P«{.4u XXIV, 7. 

10B. trayoyammjan (Atiyur (^h.;.. labiHiyj, p 4 »t«l» VI 
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Four out or tho iivt' varielios ivferrod to in tlio Mayaniaia are the 
same as those staled iu the Tant rctsaiuuccaya. The five allomative por- 
tions laid down there are 1 « 7 , I'/a, l«f„ Vy^ and 2 times the Breadth. 
The verse quoted below embodies all tlieso proportions:— 

. frrgqruiT ^R^ t 

TikW F#: 1| 

Though most of the types given in the Gvrudevapaddhati do not 
from the types mentioned in our text, there is some discrepancy in the 
measurement laid down m the GwndevwpaddhMt. 

Compare the following lines from (he Giirui,devapaddha0 ^‘. — 

WFf#igRT I 

ifgjpfFiqigtfl iifFreqi^tf TO \ 

'••HvffidfHRtTRflt || 

fjjyuffft «iwiia^wp-%5i3Fdr I 

'I’he Manat, i'lnt in the Chnp(er.v<** entilled ‘ Bhumilambavidhina’ and 
‘^’davidluma’ Ireal.s of this snhjeet of lu'ighl. Tlie text of Chapter XI is 
.so full of t*rior.s that no eli'.ir ‘!en.si' could Ih‘ made out of it. It,®*^ how- 
ever, s{*ems (<t ci»ulain the mea.surc.s of 1%B, and 2B 

cliussiftt'd uudt»r tlw' folhjwhig heads: — 

th'ight of Knnisthaharmya — ^2B (Adhhuta). 

Heiglit of Madhyainaharmya — 1%B, (Jayada, Par^nika and 

Sarvukamika) . 

Height o£ Utk|^hdiauuya~l*/aB, and 1?^B (Santika and Pau§tika) 


189, 
200. 
52: 53. 
201 . 
202. 


MiiynmitUt, Chapter XI, 8 and 9 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

aimtdpimpttddhati <T. S. S. Edition), Ulterfirdha, Pafala XXX, 22, 23; 


(T. S. S. Ed.), 

Mdwirfra (P. K. Aefirya’s Edition), Chapters XI and XXXV. 
Aldnoalrtt, Chapter XI, lines 13-23. 
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In the Chapter on ‘^luvidhuna’, the Manasara is dear on the pro- 
portions ol height from ih(' Jatunan to the Stiipikii. The' following ■''’■’’liiM';. 
clod with the topic: — 

£r«PT 1 

^21 II 

» - , , j TS . » -r-yu Ptr iCl-i-V r ; ■u-.rr l> 

qgiT =^KPl#r II 

According to these stanzas: — 


S§niika height is 

IB. 

Paujtika height is 

IVtB. 

Jayada height i.s 

VliB. 

Dhanada or Sarvakamik.'t height i.'i 

1%B, 

Adbhuta height i.s 

2IJ, 


■ Regarding tlic application of (he technical It'rms ‘Siintika’ and others 
to the proporthms of height ns laid down in Chapter XI and 
Chapter XXXV of the Moiinsdw there is no consistency except in tht‘ 
cases of Adhhuta and Stiiwakainika. .Similarly, wiuyi W(‘ compare the 
.several texts, the timns &m(ikn etc. .is used aiul uiulerstootl in on<‘ text 
are not similarly used and understood in the others. It i*. not poi.silde 
therefore to accept thi.s terminology alioul wliieh then* is so much of 
divergence of opinion. Both the autliois of the l*m!«Hium<in}an and 
Tantrasamnccdya r<>frain from the employmi'nt of these term.s. They 
.simply lay down the widely accepted proportions of height. 'Iliough 
there is no cim.sen.su.s of views in the matter of terminology, with regaid 
to the proportions there t.s a gt'norai and remarkable aj'reoment. 
Thus: — 

(a) is accepted by the Mayamiita (XI,.H-f)): Prayitya 

Manjari (Pat VI): Silvaratm; Manasdra (Ch. XI. 1^18). 
[Tlxc lino here reads ‘ #i|S' 'Hu* reading * * 

which P. K. Acarya .suggests seeias to u.s imniect‘s.snry and 
unwarranted]. 

(b) 1%B, is accepted by the ^awdf/«tw«w{bflndftfla<i (Pat. Xlli); 
Mayatmia (XI 8-9); Maitjari (nide Quotation above); 


203, Mtlniwdra fChnpler XXXV, Stanauw li, 12 nnd 13). 
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Uumdovapaddhaii (Uttaitrdha Pat- XXX, 53); &ilparaim; 
Manmmm (Ch. XI-L. 17, Ch. XXXV St. 11). 

(c) 1%B i.s accpplcd by the ^uiodyamanibandham (Pat. XIU); 
Manaimla (Cli. XI 8-9); Ma/ijan; &ilparaim; Marmara 
(Xi L. lb, XXXV SI. 11). 

(el) 2E is by ilu> Nti i i)<i{j(i mam handham; Mayamata (XI, 

8-9); Maiijan; iittituU’va (UUufardhaXXX 52); Hilparatna; 
Mfiimsam (XI, L. 13, XXXV, St. 11) . 

The foivgoing rei'i'rfiici*.s evidently indicate that, whatever may be 
the lerminology adoptetl, the pn>porUonis btatud are the most commonly 
accepted, and these widely approved proportions have not escaped notice 
at tile hauch, i>f Narayai.ia. It will be noticed in this connection, that the 
.mtiior, while iu* i.s lu favour of a uoniouclalure about which there 
is perfect con.sensus of opinion, carefully avoids acceptance of a 
ternmiology wliicli i.s dillmnilly adopted liy diiferoul writers. In siidi a 
case as tins, wlune tliere i.s no uniformity in tlie understanding of terms, 
the author pie.M'ulH tiu* id«‘a.s in iilaiu de.scripLive Janguage and uses ex- 
prewiiotis of primary signilicutury capacity, lu his troatmont of the sub- 
ject ot piIUir.si, for nuslimec*, Ifie dei.enptiou is simple and clear enough. 
The author iIc.m’ItIh'S the i)illiir.v“^ uecordiiig Ui their shape and this des- 
cription IS divested eomplelely of Uie u.su of a doubtful nomenclature. 


STANZAS 8 & 9 

The Haii/ht oj Stamhha and Adhtiifham. 

Alter having i»rescribt‘<l the height of the structure, the author pro- 
ceeds to treat of the height of the two members, Adhi^thSna and 
Stamblia. In .slutua I, we liave relerred to the various classes of mea- 
sure begimiiujj with tlirct‘ cubits type, each variety dittoring from the 
other in the mea.sure of eight augulas. Temples which come tmder the 
class of 3 cul)it.s (i.e., wliicli pu.sii6ss any one of the three alternatives 
2 eubtt.s 18 atigulu.s, 3 cubits 2 uhgulas and 3 cubits 10 angulas), will 
have, according to die present prescription, pillars measuring two cubits 
lor their height. 

UhoBc tliat Ixiiong to the 4 cubits type (viz. 3 cubits 18 angulas 
4 cubits 2 angulas, 4 cubits 10 atigulas) will have pillars which are two 
cubits and four ufrgulas high and those of 5 cubits measure type will have 


204. TaHtratamuecayeii Pstals II, staiua 24. 
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pillars that have 2 cuhils and 8 niigulns of lioi^Ui" Priu'ccdinj! in llii.s 
strain till wo reach the final nioasuri' {ypt! of 15 ctibils in fin* Alp*ij>niwuUi 
class, pillars will have* the hoijtht of four oubifs. 'Iho 
ana thus remarks: — 

mn: 3 ii 


Corresponding fo the incroaso in Ihc br«‘u<ltli of llio Ity mu' 

cubit under each class then' shouhl Ih- an incri'a.M* in Iho bright of tin* 
pillar by four afigulas. The following htuiizas froni tho Ndmmihunn 
and Manjari suppoi’t this point of view. Tims the NilmuiUmutt^ 
observes:— 

iSRf I 

Ihe Mttnjan““’ stales: • 

mki mm i 

5»TFf«l f-lfflclMWl 

With regard to tlie height of liie Adlusihana or the thr 

author declares tiiat it Is half tlud of tlie pillar. 

In the M&nasS.ra> Kusyaiia-vlim and f/Hriidei'«p«ddhaf», 

the height of pillars is delerauned in itJi relation either to the height of 
tho temple or the lu'ight of the hiihenient. lint, here nt our te.'tt, the 
height of the pillar prescrilH'd i.s relulivit to llu* hreadtli of the hnildm};, 
and tho height of Uio ba.sement is proportionate to tju* height of tin* pillar. 
Tho relative height of tho pillar and baseinenl in a structure eoming under 
the Alpapr5sada class whose meu.sure lyijo ranges from 2 to 15 cuint.s 
may be prosontod as follows:— 


205. MvSgama Nihandhana (An Unpublwtwd Mi. from the Cochin State), 
Piitala Xllt. 

206. !hhl 

207. I’mtayamamrt (Uni«iljlWicd Ms.), t^.it.dii on ‘I'nMdajiiakatma.’ 
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Type. 


Itohuht 

nf 

th(‘ pillar 

Hoifsht of the basement. 

Three eahitH type 

Four ft ft 

2 cubiUi 
2 cu(»il8 

4 ntii'nlax 

1 cubit 
1 „ 

0 angulas. 

2 

Fiw 

It 

M || 

8 

f 

1 

i> 

4 

»i 

Six 

It 

** 

*"• II 

12 

II 

1 

» 

6 

»» 

Severn ,* 

n 

2 

10 

ft 

1 

ft 

8 

tt 


ft 

2 ,♦ 

20 

ft 

1 

tf 

10 

tt 

Nine «» 

»» 

5 

. * 


1 

ff 

12 

tt 

Tf^n o 


ti 

4 

ft 

1 

tf 

14 

tt 

Kloven ** 

*f 


B 

ft 

1 

ft 

16 

tt 

T^krelve 

t» 

a 

22 

ft 

1 

tf 

18 

ft 

TIurtoen 

ft 

3 

in 

ft 

t 

ft 

20 

It 

Fnurteeti 

tt 

3 H 

20 

f* 

1 

ft 

22 

t) 

FUieen „ 

n 

4 .. 



2 cubits .. 



The of the basement, nceordiug to almost all the authorities 

we have eoiisiilti'ri. is half Uial of the column. Stanzas quoted below 
from vantm:: nn<ht>ri(ies will llUistmte tho point. Thus the N'iban- 
obM'rvo.*,:” • 

irw li 

'Hu* Mayamatu’''”': — 

flgof ii 

'Ilic Ka.svapasilpir - 

?'<f*if’ir0ifi?pf«r llfjr ^sf ii 

*«*»«*» «»«•«*» *»#«*•# •« 

fIjHFi =srwi?rPT II 

a II 


208* AtiwUi/ama NAnfidham» Pa|nk XIII* 

209, MayamaHit (T. S. S. Ed.)i Chapter XIV, 47 ; and Chap. XV, St. 4. 

210, KSiyapifiUiKt (Annndft^rnma Seriots), Patala VIH, St. 3; XXVII, 14, 19, 
20, 21. 22! «!*» vide XXVII, 23, 28, etc. 
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The Gurudeva paddhati:®^^ 

^ il 

mm 

The Manasara: — 

^ II 

3 t 

sm 1*%# 5 ^5ot5f I 

fw inkr^li 

Examples from the same context can similarly be multiplied to show 
that in the opinion of the author of the Mdnasdra the height of the base- 
ment of a structure is half that of the pillar. This allotment of a consider- 
able part to the basement of the structure, not only makes the structure 
supremely stable, but provides scope for the employment of lateral 
mouldmgs, which in their variety and richness characterise the Indian 
temples. 

The height of the pillars and basement as set forth in the previous 
stanza is not fixed by invariable and fast rules. It is capable of being 
modified and increased as the fitness of the structure demands. Differ- 
ent shades of measure are prescribed which may be added to or diminish- 
ed from the general proportion of measure already laid down. The 
choice is left to the option of the bmlder. The stanza under observation 
directs the variation to be effected as follows: — 

Divide the height between the Udaya and the Uttara into parts six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten or eleven. ‘Udaya’ is interpreted as ^ 

211, Gurudevapaddhati (T S S. Ed ), Uttarardha Patala XXX, Stanzas 60 
and 61 

212. Manasdra (P. K Acarya’s Ed ), Ch. XIX, line 21 and 22, 48 and 49, 87 
and 88 ; Ch. XXI, line 13, 
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«Tr^?T It is the lowest part of the wall or the pillar The six 

main parts of a temple, according to all authorities on the architecture of 
the Hindus, are Adhisthana, Pada, Prastara, Gala, Sikhara and Stupika. 
Uttara is the lowest member of Prastara and it rests on the piUars or walls. 
The portion required to he divided being below the ‘uttara’ and above the 
‘Udaya’ (the bottom of wall or pillar), in plain words, it is the of 

the pillar or the wall that is to be divided. Having divided the height of 
the pillar by any number six, seven, eight, nine, ten or eleven, one part 
thereof may be added to or subtracted from the height of the pillar laid 
down in the previous stanza. This modification may be illustrated 
thus'— Thus height of the pillar belonging to a temple of three cubits 
measure type is 2 cubits. According to the present rule, it may be 2 cubits 
4 angulas, 2 cubits 3% angulas, 2 cubits 3 angulas, 2 cubits 2% angulas, 
2 cubits 2% angulas, 2 cubits 2^ i angulas, a cubit and 8 angulas, 1 cubit 
and angulas, 1 cubit and 9 angulas, 1 cubit and 9% angulas, 1 cubit 
9% angulas, 1 cubit 9% i angulas. The height of the basement of the 
temple of three cubits mea.sure type is one cubit according to the pre- 
vious rule. The stanza under explanation states that, having divided 
this height into 6, 7, 8 or 9 parts, one part thereof may be deducted from 
the height already generally prescribed and we get accordingly the varied 
measures of % cubit, % cubit, % cubit, % cubit. Variety of measure in 
the case of the height of the basement results only through subtraction of 
parts %, Vt, Yft and)^ and never through addition. In the case of the 
height of the pillar both increase and decrease are allowed Thus we get 
in all, through the application of the principles of measure as set forth 
in the two stanzas 8 and 9, thirteen alternative proportions for the hei^t 
of the pillar, and five alternative proportions for the height of the base- 
ment under each measure type of temple. The statements of other 
authorities on the subject confirm the author’s statements regarding the 
manifold varieties of relative proportions we have observed. 

The Mayamata?^ thus remarks : — 

^ ^ wm II 


213. Mayamatd quoted in VimarSini; also vide Maywmata, T S. S. Ed , Chap- 
ter XIV, 47%. 
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The KasyapaMlpa^^* aEows less number of alternatives: — 



3 TO 3 ^ II 


STANZA 10. 


The Breadth of the Column- 

In this stanza, the author treats of the breadth of the pillar at its 
base and top. It should be determined as directed below: — ^Let the height 
of the pillar from the Prati to the Uttara be divided into eight, nine or ten 
parts; one part thereof will constitute the breadth of the foot of the pillar. 
The breadth at the base being divided into eight, nine or ten parts, the 
upper extremity of the pillar will be diminished by one of those parts. The 
height of the pillar here referred to is to be measured from the Prati (the 
topmost moulding of the basement) to the ‘Uttara’ (the lowest member of 
the entablature) . In other words, it is to be measured from above the 
base to below the lowest part of the entablature.^^® breadth of the 

pillar at the base, according to the directions of the author, is or 

0 oi the height of the pillar. The breadth of the pillar at the top is 
%, %, or %o of breadth at the base, the breadth at the top being 
less than that at the base by %, %, or This is the breadth pre- 
scribed for wooden pillars As for the breadth of pilasters attached to 
the wall the rule is that it should be half or two-third or three-fourth of 
the breadth prescribed for wooden pillars. The relative proportions of 
the breadth proposed with reference to the bottom and top of pillars or 
pilasters are in perfect agreement with those set forth in other texts. 
The proportions stated in our text are the commonest. A comparison of 
our text with others on this head serves to amplify the information fur- 
nished in our text. We shall therefore refer to, as usual, the Mayamata^ 
Kdsyaydsilpay Munasdra and others. 

The Mayamata^^^ thus observes: — 



214. Kdiyapasilpa, (Anandasraraa Series), Patala VIII, stanzas 3(2), 4(1), 

215. Manasara, Chapter XV, line 7. 

216. May amata •-’--This text quoted above is an extract from the commentary 
Vimarsini. These lines are also found in the Mayamata of the Trivandrum Sans- 
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^ mu 1 ! 

cR,?5cfRiTi^ra ^ 3 ?is?r I 
3 II 


In the Kasyapahlpa, the same text is found witii little mndifi na tin n. 
The readmgs given in the Anandasrama edition of the text per taining to 
this subject are somewhat clumsy and contam errors. The idea of the 
author with regard to the measurement is, however, found m agreement 
with the Kdsyapamlpa. 


The text of the Kasyapasil'paP-'^ furnished in the Anandasrama Edi- 
tion runs thus: — 







II 





[ 3 # mmw 




krit Series (Ch. XV, 6, 7, 8), but they are not given there in the same serial 
order as fumi^ed in the quotation given above. Certain lines are missing. In 
point of details and order of treatment, the Mayamata text quoted from the 
commentary Vimarsini is closer and therefore we have preferred this quotation from 
the Vimarsmi. 

217. Kilsyapasilpa, Patala VIII, 4(2), 5, 7(2), 8, 9 

(a) The correct reading is given m the pre- 

vious extract, 

(b) The readmg conforms to the idea of the text. 

(c) The readmg evidently a scriptorial error; the correct 

reading is 

(d) The correct readmg in the light of the Mayamata text here is ^FT?lg 

(e) The portion bracketed furnishes alternative proportions more detailed 

than the previous ones One-tenth, one-nmth, or one-eighth part 
of its height will be the width of the pillar ; this is (for) the wooden 
pillar (Darustambha) The (Kudyastambha) pilaster attadied to 
the wall will be described now. Half this (or the width of the 
wooden pillar), or two-third, or three-fourth of it (i.e,, the width 
of the wooden pillar mentioned above) will be the width of the 
pilaster. This is (the prescription) in the case of all houses. 
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^ 5 gsil *1^ II 

5 ^wsTf^sar^ i” 

Having divided the height into seven, nine, eight, eleven or twelve 
parts, one part thereof will be alloted for the breadth of the pillar. Con- 
sidering these different preemptions given by the Ka^apaMpa, we may 
hold, on the whole, that the width of the wooden pillar according to the 
KasyapaMlpa may be stated as %, ^o> or Viz of 

the height of the pillar and that of the pilaster half, two-third or three- 
fourth the width of the wooden piUar. This much indeed does the 'text 
of the KMsya/pasilpa that we have before us warrant us to assert. But 
Ram R^ in his Essay^^® observes: “The height of the piUar,” says 
Kasyapa, “may be three times that of the base, or six or eight times 
that of the pedestal; the breadth of the pillar may be a sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, or tenth part of its height; if it be made of wood or 
stone, one-third, or one-fourth, or one-sixth of the height if it be a pilaster 
joined to a wall (Kudyaslambha ) ” And Dr. P. K. Acarya in his 
Dictionary of Hmdu Architecture states m (he wake of Ram Raz: “but 

accordmg to Elasyapa the diameter of a pillar may be Yq, 

Ys, %, or Yio of its lifiight; if it be made of wood or stone, 
Y&i or % of the height, if it be a pilaster jomed to the 
wall (Kudyastambha) It is not possible to agree with the authors 
of these statements in the hght of the evidence that the KasyapaMlpa 
text before us throws on the subject. There can hardly be any doubt 
as to the authority of the text m our possession, smee it is confirmed 
by other writers on the same topic. The text of Kasyapa that we have 
quoted above in support of N^ayaija’s views on the width of the pillar, 
does not seem to have come to the notice of both the scholars Ram Raz 
and P. K. Acarya. 


Accordmg to the Nihandhana, the width at the top is less than 
that at the base by one-eighth. Thus states the writer of the Ntbandhana: 





Concerning the width of the piUar, Manasara states: — 

mm II 


218. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus^ page 29. 

219. A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, page 644. 

220. Satvagamanihandhanay Patala XIII. 
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The width of the (wooden) pillar, in the opinion of Manasara is 
then twice, three tunes, or four times that of the pilaster. Or, the 
height of the pUlar having been divided mto twelve, eleven, ten, nme, 
or eight parts, one of these parts may be the width (at the base) . At 
its top, it will he diminished by one part ( ) of its respective divi- 

sion (mlo 12, 11 etc.) . This is the width of tiie pillar. Dr. P. K. Acarya 
in his translation of the Manasara has rendered the portion “tattad-pado- 
namagratali” as smaller by one-foin-th at the top,^^® and he slates in 
his Dictionary of Hindu Architecture : “ The hei^t of a pillar bemg 
divided mto 12, 11, 10, 9, or 8 parts, one of these parts is the diameter 
of the pillar, and at the top it is dimimshed by one-fourth.”®^® This 
interpretation is hardly acceptable and assumes that Manasara deviates 
from ihe general line of proportions set forth by other equally im- 
portant writers on the subject. The term ‘Pada’ though often mter- 
preted as one-fourth does not always mean that Like the English 
term ‘Quarter’ which generally means ‘one-fourth’ it is employed some- 
times in the sense of a division. The term ‘quarter*, for instance, when 
we ^eak of eight quarters means only a directional division and not one- 
fourth. ‘Pada’ is similarly used m the sense of a division in Jaimini’s 
Purvamimamsa, where Chapters III, VI and X are described as consist- 
ing of eight Padas each. We may thus feel justified m mterpreting the 
term ‘Pada’ here in the sense of a “parif’. Such a rendering further brings 
the Manasara nearer to the Kdsyapasilpa, Mayamata and other works 
and brmgs about a consensus of opinion on the subject of the prescrip- 
tion of the width of the pillar. 

The interpretation of ‘ ’ as smaller by one-fourth at Ihe 

top further assumes that the dimmution of the breadth at the top is con- 
stant irrespective of the altitude of the column. This is opposed to 
scientific prmciple and actual practice. To keep m with science and 
taste, the diminution of the breadth at the top of the pillar should be 
proportionate to the height of the pillar and relative to its breadth at the 
base. It should take into account the beautiful effect of differait pro- 
portions and should be effected, tiierefore, gradually and fittingly. 


221. M&nasdra, Chapter XV, lines 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

222. M&maara, Translation by Acarya, p. 152. 

223. Ctetionarp of Hindu Architecture, page 644. 

6 
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There cannot be one and the same rule of dhnmution working when 
the proportions of dunensions are varying. The diminution by one- 
fourth is hardy compatible with the prmciple and practice of ancient 
architects whether of India or of Greece and Rome. For, as Ram Riz 
observes: “in the Grecian and Roman architecture, the diameter of the 
upper part of the shaft, m a column of fifteen feet in height, is made one- 
sbcth less than its thickness at the base; and in a column of fifty feet, the 
diminution is one-eighth.”^ The fundamental principle that imderlies 
this prescription is that the higher the columns are, the less they 
diminish m their breadth at the top. This principle bom of great scien- 
tific skill and refined taste is not a unique discovery of the Grecian archi- 
tects, for the precepts derived from the same principle have been taught 
and practised in India from time immemorial. The mterpretation of 
Pada as one-fourth given by Dr. Acarya pays no regard to this univer- 
sally accepted prmciple. The rendering ‘Pada^ as of ‘part’, on the other 
hand, gives a meaning which is consistent with the principle followed by 
the architects of India and Greece. Our interpretation is supported also 
by Ram Raz who renders the term ‘Pada’ as ‘part’ in this connection. 

The view eicpressed m the Manjari also accords with the common 
view on the dhnmution noted above. Thus the Manjarl observes: — 



The author of the Marivj§ydlayacaridrika follows the general strain 
when he states: — 



The following statements found m the Vastumdya may also be com- 
pared: — 



224. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, pp. 38-39. 

225. Prayogamanoarl, Patala VI on Trasadalaksanavidhi’ (Adyar Mss Library) . 

226. Manusydlayacandnkd, (T S. S Ed.), Ch V, st. 24, 
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II 

The author of the Silparatna also follows our author closely in this 
connection ^^8 

‘ Tr^®rTJI5lcrRtS5r ’ . The last quarter of the stanza defines the term 
‘Danda.’ Danda is the breadth of the pillar at the top, and it is employ- 
ed as a standard of measure, by having recourse to which the different 
measurements of the parts of the waU are determined. In 
the quarter ‘ the expression 'atra* is variously inter- 

preted by various commentators Sankara in his Vimariim, under- 
stands it as referring to wooden pillars The Vivaranakara, on the other 
hand, takes it as referring to the theme of architecture, and remarks: 

‘ m Jrr«nc?5R»l3r it is not definitely stated by the Vivara^iakara 

whether Danda refers to a regular wooden pillar or to a pilaster attached 
to the wall. According to a Malayalam Commentary,®®® the breadth at the 
top of the pillar is described as Danda. K. Nilakanthan Asari,®®! another 
Kerala commentator, tells the same thing about Danda. A third Mala- 
yalam Commentator,®®® K. Damodaran Nambudinppad, observes that 
‘Danda’ is the top measure of any kind of pillar. In this case, the mea- 
sure will change with reference to the nature of the pillar according as it 
is wooden or stone or brick pilaster attached to the wall. In the Mala- 
yalam commentaries we have consulted, there is not to be found em- 
ployed any delimiting adjunct restricting the application of the term to 
only the top of the wooden pillar or to only the top of the pilaster. The 
reference is therefore applicable to the top of pillar of whatever 
nature. There may thus be noticed a great variation in the interpreta- 
tions as given by Sankara m his Vimarsini and as furnished by others on 
the point in question. Leaving aside our text and its commentaries, 
and turning to other authors, there also we notice divergence in the 
matter of the interpretation of the term Danda- Parana, quoted by 


227. V^astvLv^dya, Ch Vm, st. 15, 16, 18 

228. Silparaim (T. S. S. Ed ), Ch. XXI, sts 44-47 

229. Tantrasamuccayavivarara (Govt. Oticnt Mss Library, Madras), Mfe 
R No. 1994 

230 Tanirasamuccaya Text in Sanskrit with a commentary in Malayalam, Ms 
R, 4 128 (Govt Orient. Mss Library, Madras). 

231. Tantrasamuccaya (Ch. n in Malayalam characters), page 12. (Published 
by S. T. Reddiar and Sons, Quilon, Travancore) . 

232. Tantrasamuccaya — Silpa Part— (Page 23) in Malayalam character. (Pub- 
lished by K. y. P. Press, Kunnamkulam, Cochin State). 
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Gurudeva,^® the authors of the Manu^ydlaycicandnha and Silparatna are 
of the view that Dagida is the top measure of the pilaster. Thus Parasara 
observes: — 

The Manu^laycuiandrikdP* states: — 

®I3TdR; I 

f^^FTPldldscqsi s II 

Accordmg to this text, the term is to be applied with reference to the 
nature of the pillar, wooden or otherwise. 

The Silparatna^ states. — 

^ efsn : ii 

Here the application is restricted to the top-measure of pilaster The 
Kdsyapasilpay Mayamata and Man^wn^ on the other hand, observe that 
Danda is the top-measure of the pillar and do not use the term m the 
restricted sense. 

Thus the Kasyapasilya^^ says: — 

3 II 

The MayarmtaP’’ observes: — 

’7RI5(^355 II 

The Man,an238 jjj similar strain employs it with reference to the top« 
measure of a regular pillar: — 

233. Gurvdevapaddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Ch XXXI. 

234. Manv^alayacandnkd, Ch. V, st. 24 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

235. Silparatna <Part I, T. S S. Ed ), Ch. XXI, 46. 

236 KMyapcMpa (Anandasrama Series), Fatala VI, 15(2). 

237. Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XV; 28. 

238. Prayogamanjan, Patala VI (Palm Leaf Ms., Adyar Mss. Library, Madras). 
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SttJDIES IN SaNSKHIT THatOB ON TlEMPLE AECHrrECTDHE 

STANZA 11. 

Upapitha, an optional member beneath the Adhisthana. 

The author now proceeds to treat of the proportions of the ‘Upapllha’. 
The term ‘Upapitha’ is derived from ‘Upa’ (under) and ‘pitha’ (seat) . It 
refers generally to ‘pedestal’ of columns, platform of thrones and seats of 
images. But the member is frequently constructed beneath the ‘Adhis- 
thana’ or basement of the temple. Here, in our context, the term ‘Upapl- 
tha’ refers to the structure beneath the basement. This structure is not 
treated by Hindu architects as an indispensable part of the temple, for, as 
we have noted already, the prmcipal parts of a temple, according to all 
authorities on Indian architecture, are six m number beginning with the 
‘Adhisthana’ (the basement) and ending with the ‘Stupilm’ (the finial). 
The following stanzas from the Gurudevapaddhati,^ for instance, will 
illustrate the point: — 

3^ ^ II 

*tFn«iT sngRlr^*Tii?i^: i 

^ SRT II 

1 

The above division does not include the Upapitha in the height of the 
temple. The height is measured from the basement to the finial exclusive 
of the Upapitha, which may be built, if desired, below the bas^ent 
Thus the basement forms the first member in the architectural division of 
an Indian temple, and the term ‘Adyanga’^^* which is employed as a 
synonym of ‘Adhisthana’ clearly indicates that the Upapitha is excluded 
from the list of the principal members of architecture. An Adhisthana, 
it is further stated,^^ may be built with or without an Upapi^ below. 
Gurudeva plainly speaks of the optional character of the Upapitha m the 
following Imes:^^^ 


239. GurudevapaddlKOi, (Part HI, T S. S. Ed.), Uttar&dh^ Patala 
Stanza’s 60, 61, 62 , for similar treatment, also vide the Manas&ra (P. K Aea:^as 
Ed,). Chapters XIX, XX, Sdparatm, Chap. XXXVH, and otha Phuj“ 
proporUons of the main parts are given m relation to the total height of the 

GurudevapoMhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXX, 66, also vide Kamikagama. 
LV, 202. 

241. Mayamata. Chapter XXH, St 33 : ^ " 

242. li&nagurudevapaMhab, Uttarardha, Patala XXX, st. 68, 69i ). 
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f^RIfTTfe 3 II 
^ ^ II” 

The option allowed in the case of the Upapltha indicates that it is 
not an indispensable member like the six main constituent parts, Adhi§- 
thana (basement), Pada (pillar), Prastara (entablature), Gala (neck), 
Sikhara (head) , and Stupi (finial) . But, the Upapitha, when employed 
at the bottom of the basement, serves in three distmct ways and this 
three-fold function is described in the Mayamata^ in the following 
lines; — 

^ ?Ri: II 

And in the Gurudevapaddhati^^ in the following stanza: — 

sj^sl^FRJHT ^ I 

^ q II 

Thus, it is clear from the foregoing references, that the Upapitha, 
according to architectural authorities, is not an indispensable member 
like the Adhisthana, but a member that is left to the choice of the archi- 
tect who desires to raise the height of the structure in order to give it an 
imposing appearance or add to its stability and repose or create situation 
for the exercise of his decorative skill. 

Architecture, in the view of Indian builders, is not the science of 
building simply where principles are determined by the ends of edifice 
merely. It is an art which takes into account considerations of beauty 
and grandeur. Aesthetic qualities such as size, proportion and orna- 
ment are essential in a really fine building; for, the structure attains per- 
fection only when these aesthetic elements are combined with the struc- 
tural ones. Size excites in man the feeling of wonder, and height im- 
presses him with a sense of majesty of human power. Proportion, which 
concerns with the dimensions of a building with respect to its several 
parts, gives the structure an appearance of stabihty and nice repose. 
Ornament is a source of pleasure to the eyes, and its absence betokens 
of an unpleasing poverty or baldness of human spirit. For, ‘‘ornament 


243 Mayamata, Chapter XIII, 1. 

244. Gurudevapaddhatt^ Uttarardhs^ Patala XXX, Stanza 69. 
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is the flower-garden of hxnnan spirit, which it delights to tend.” TniTigw 
architectural authorities lay emphasis on. the three quahties of ‘RakscL’ 
(stahihty or security), Unnati (height) and Sobha (beauty) m their 
theory of the art of architecture. Upapitha accordmgly appears as an 
element bom of certam aesthetic considerations and is consequently 
not a purely mdispensable constructive member. Its presence or alienee 
is regulated by requirements which are chiefly aesthetic m character. 

Ram Raz observes: “Western architects consider the base, not as a 
distmet member, but as a constituent part of the column; and this is not 
altogether at variance with the practice of Hmdu architects, for they like- 
wise include the base and capital in taking the height of the pillar, quil 
even consider the ‘pedestai as a necessary part of the order Raz does 
not seem to us to convey m dear and unmistakable terms the idea he in- 
tends to convey when he says that they ‘even consider the pedestal as a 
necessary part of the order.’ If by ‘necessary’ he means ‘indispensable’, 
then his statement is at variance with the texts we are considering. He 
appears mdmed to the view that Upapi(ha is an mdii^ensable part of the 
structure when he states: “The Hindu orders may be said to consist of 
four prinapal parts, namely, the Upapitha or pedestal, the Adhisthana or 
base, the Siambha or pillar, and the Prastara or entablature.”* The 
main parts, as wc have observed more than once, are six in number and 
Raz does not fail to take notice of these six prindpal divisions. For states 
he: “The height of vvmdnas is measured from the base to the apex, ex- 
dusive of the pedestal below, and is equal to one and a half of its breadth. 
Let the whole height be divided mto eight equal parts; give one to the 
adhisthana (base), two to the pada (pillar), one to the prastara (en- 
tablature) , one to the gnvd (the neck of the dome) , two to the sikhara 
(cupola), and one to the stupi (pmnacle).”^^ H the pedestal is con- 
sidered indispensable in a structure, how is it that it is not included 
in the architectural division set forth above? Moreover, if an Upapitha is 
supposed to form a prindpal part like the Adhi^hana, how is it that the 
synonsnn ‘Adyahga* is applied to the Adhisthana and not to the Upapitha, 
which is placed at the bottom of the Adhisthana? The Prayogamanjain, 
an important source of our writer, does not refer to the Upapitha, where- 
as it would have received proper attention if it had been considered as a 
prindpal member of the structure. When employed, it is given a posi- 
tion beneath the Adhisthana, the first part of a structure from its bottom. 
It is not considered as an essential part, as essential as the structural part 
Adhisthana and hence it is not seen treated as a compulsory and necessary 


245 Eam Raz, Essay on the Archvteeture of the Hindus, p. 22 (Italics ours ) . 
*Ibid. 

246. Rim Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 52. 
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part of the structure in the Prayogamanjan. It is not possible, therefore, to 
maintain that the Upapitha forms an indispensable part of a temple. There 
is no textual authonty, as far as we see, which warrants such a view. 
The optional nature of the Upapitha, on the other hand, is clearly and 
unmistakably revealed by the phrase ‘ ' which our author employs. 

The optional character of the Upapitha expressed by our writer’s state- 
ment is m agreement with all the authorities we have consulted m this 
connection. 

The varied proportions of height as set forth in this stanza are in 
dose agreement with those laid down elsewhere in the Mayamata and 
Kasyapaklpa, Thus in the Mayamata^^’’ it is stated: — 

qri 

flsof ii 

fispm m \ 

II 

In the Kdsyapasilpa^^ the following lines are found: — 

^ ^ li 

m ilgor i 

On the basis of the texts quoted above and on the strength of the 
authority of the commentary ‘Vivarapa,’ where qr^ct^rfs^'f > is interpreted 
as STsrfei Wr the proportions laid down 

for the height of the Upapitha are %, %, Yz, % of or equal to or 1%, 
1%, 1%, or 2 times the height of the basement. According to one Mala- 
y^am commentator K. Nilakapthan Asari,®®® however, the height of 
the Upapitha is %, % of or 1% or 1% or 2 times the height of the 

' 247. Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch XIII, 2, 3, 22. 

248. Quoted from the Vimariim; compare the Kaiyapa&Upa (Ananda&rama 
Series), Patala V, sis. 1, 2, 3. 

249. TarUrasamuccayamvarava (Ms. Govt Orient. Mss. Library Madras 
Ms. R. No. 1994). 

250. Tanirasamuccaya with Kerala Commentary (S T. Reddiar and Sons 

Quilon), p, 12. ’ 
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Adhisthina. There is thus some difference in the interpretation of the 
part ‘ PdMmsavrddhya/, hut the former inteipretation by the disciple of 
the 'writer, which is also m consonance •with the proportions clearly laid 
down in previous texts, seems to be the more complete and the more 
authoritative. 

The Mdnasara prescribes the following variety of heights to the Upa- 
pltha according to the magmtude of the edifices in which they are em- 
ployed. Here the Mdnasara deviates much from the general line of pres- 
cription The rules of proportion are embodied m the Imes quoted 
below: — 

Lme 3. ^ I 

Line 8 || 

Line 11. g | 

=gp^iT tiw II 

N 

Line 14. 3 |^|^ 1 5R qj || 

mi ^ ^ R ^IHT^r I 

Line 16. 11*“^ 

The loose and dubious manner in which Manasara expresses him- 
sjslf renders any clear understanding difficult. Dr. Acarya’s attempt at 
translating the lines does not help us in any manner in making out any 
dear sense; on the other hand, it tends to convey ideas unsuited to the 
context. The following, probably, is the sense that can be squeezed out 
of the vague lines: — 

251. M&nasara (P. K. AcSrya’s Edition), Oiap. XHI, lines 3-16. 

7 
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Lines 3-7: The Height of the Upapitha (of exceptionally big struc- 
tures) is Vii %, ^ 2 ) %6> /4o> %8) /4a of the height of the basement. 

This variety of proportions prescribed for the Upapithas must neces- 
sarily apply to pedestals of structures which are exceptionally large-sized 
and which do not by virtue of their already big basement require any con- 
siderable raising m respect of the height of the basement. If this pres- 
cription IS intended to raise the height of the basement of the small class 
of structures, the proportion prescribed is so insignificant that it hardly 
serves any real purpose. 

Lines 8-10: The Height of the Upapitha of the K§udra or small class 
of structures : — %, %, % (i.e. % of or equal to the height of the base- 

ment). 

Lines 11-13: The Height of the Upapitha of the Madhyama or mid- 
dling class of structures = Vi, Vs, of the height of the basement. 

The prescription here given, as in hues 3-7, is regressive m order. 
Prof. P. K. Aoarya^^ mterprets ‘dvibhagam’ ‘tnbhagikam’ etc. as two 
parts, three parts etc. The question then naturally arises, three “parts 
etc- out of a division into how many parts'! The divisor is not stated and 
as such the mterpretation has no textual support. In this case of the 
absence of any reference to the divisor, ‘hhaga’ can be mterpreted as one 
part only, and ‘dvibhaga' and ‘tnbhagika’ etc., under such circumstances 
will have to be understood in the sense of one part out of a division into 
two parts, three parts etc. That is to say, ‘dvibhaga’ may be mterpreted 
as half, ‘tribhagika’ as one-third etc. Here, the numerals 2, 3 etc., are to 
be taken m the sense of ordinals on the analogy of expressions like ‘tri- 
bhaga.’ In expressions like ‘tribhaga’ which are commonly found m hto- 
rature, the former numeral ‘three’ is mderstood in the ordinal sense of a 
‘third’. Such mterpretation is not unusual m Sanskrit language,^ and 
on the model of ‘tnbhaga’ the mterpretation of ‘trihhdgika’ as one-third, 
‘caturbhaga’ as one-fourth, m the absence of any exphcit reference to the 
divisor, IS not improbable. Perhaps, another alternative mterpretation 
may be suggested m the wake of the division set forth m hne 8. This is 
by taking the largest numerals, 6 m the case of IVIadhyaharmya and 7 
in the case of Mukhyaharmya, as the divisor that is probably' imphed. 
This implication, if granted, ‘divibhaga,’ ‘tnbhagika’ will have the ordin- 
ary sense of two parts, three parts etc. and the height of the Upapitha of 


252. Mdneesara, Translation, by Acarya, vide Translation of the relevant lines. 

253. Compare for instance “Cakitahaniu hannetratnbhagab” in Dhvanya- 
loko— XJdyota m. Illustration 3. 
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the Madhyaharmya will be %, %, %, %, % (i.e. i, % or equal 
to Uxe height of the basement, and that of the Mukhyaharmyn %, 

%, of or equal to the height of the basement. This explanation is only 
a conjectural one Of the two alternative tentative interpretations that 
we have suggested, the former seems to be the more probable and in tune 
with the principle that the greater the magmtude of the edifice the lesser 
is its need for any addition in height, and consequently the sTnalle r is the 
proportion prescribed. 

Lines 14-16: The hei^t of the pedestal of Mukhyahannyas (pro- 
bably large class of buildings) is %, Va,, %, % or % of the height of the 
basement According to this interpretation of the hnes, the height of 
the pedestal, in any case, does not exceed the height of the basement 
in the view of Manasara. The conjectural interpretation attempted by 
Ram Raz in his Essay needs to be revised. Raz expresses at the 
outset tho diificulty he experienced in understanding Manasara thorough- 
ly. He remarks thus: “He (i.e Manasara) divides the pedestals into 
three sorts, according to the magnitude of the edifices in which they are 
to bo employed, and makes their height, if I understand him rightly, to 
consist of from one-quarter to six times the height of the base, and 
their projections as far as one-third of their own respective heights. 
But such a loose manner of prescribing rules for the dimensions of 
architectural members must be considered objectionable, and but little 
compatible with science and taste.”^®* The text of Manasara as we have 
considered and interpreted does not permit the propriety of these re- 
marks. 

In his Translation of the Manasara, Dr. Acarya renders the term 
‘Upapitha’ as “Pedestals of columns.”^® Such a rendering is hardly per- 
mi.s.sible, as it restricts the application of the term Upapitha to pedestak 
of columns only and excludes from its connotation the pedestal of the 
structure proper. The trend of the text under observation further renders 
such a rendering incompatible with the context, as there is no reference 
at all to columns or their parts in the Chapter on the Upapitha. It will be to 
the point if we ordinarily translate the term hipapitha’ by the expression 
‘Pedestal’, in which case the rendering comprehends fully aU that the 
term widely and originally stands for. With reference to the present 
context, however, we might ri^tly render Upapithavidhana as 
‘chapter dealing with the subject of the Pedestal of temple or Pedestal 
of structure’, but not as ‘Pedestals of columns’, as is done by Acarya. 


2.54. ESm ESz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hvndus, page M 
255. M&nas&ra, Vol. rv, Translation, pp. 123-130. 
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The projection of the Upapitha functions in exxabling the structure 
to stand securely and stably within its confines. It can be %o> %o> 

% or hah of the height of the basement or it can be measured with re- 
ference to the Da^da measure which has been described in, the previous 
stanza as ‘ =^5™n!i5R[r^: Accordingly the projection will be 1, 1%, 2, or 

3 Dandas and it extends outwards from the Paduka of the base, or 
Jagati or the outer extension of the pillar- The measure of this projec- 
tion may be compared with that laid down in the Mayamata, KdsyapasiLpa 
and Manasara. 


Thus the Mayamata, observes: — 

II 

^rg[Dt qf II 

mi ^ f5fwr 11^®® 


The Kdsyapaklpa states: — 



^ HsioT err ii 

^ ^rq^rrcj; 


Manasara observes: — 

Lme 21. c[r dStl I 

§rr^^%iM ^r =53t5?rN^^ ^r ii 

m ir^nrr ^r ii 

=^3^1^ i^r^r ^ «rj?rHTS^^ i 

Line 26. I1 


256. Mayamata, Chapter XIII, Sts 3-5 

257 Kdsyapa, Patala V, St 3. The bracketed portion is from Sankara’s 
Vimarsini 
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Line 39. \\ 

^pi ^ ^ I 

Line 32. =Wnf^ 


268 


^*Tt«rTf¥KTJT«^- The Upapitha must be beautified by its own angas. 
The ‘angas’ referred to here are the mouldings which enter into the com- 
position of the pedestal such as the Paduka, Jagati, Kumuda, Gala, Prati 
and the like. The bare surface is broken up and resting place is 
created for the eyes. The lateral projections thus serve to add beauty to 
the pedestal and form a source of delight to the eyes. They constitute 
the chief ornaments of Indian architecture. According to some, the samp 
mouldings which are set in the composition of the basement are also used 
in the formation of the pedestal Thus Ram Raz observes: “Both (the 
Upapitha and the Adhi?thana) are for the most part composed of the 
same mouldings; but the most remarkable feature in which they differ 
is the square dye, which is peculiar to the former.”®® The outstanding 
illustration of the point may be sought in the Tanjore Temple where the 
same mouldings are employed m the basement and the pedestal. 

Three kinds of pedestals are described in detail in the Mayamata, 
and Gurudevapaddhati,^^ they are termed there as ‘Vedibhadra,’ ‘Prati- 
bhadra’ and ‘Subhadra’. The Mamsara also refers to three sorts called 
‘Vedibhadra’, ‘Pratibhadra’ and ‘Mancabhadra’ and divides each of these 
into four varieties, each variety differing from the other m formation and 
in its mouldmgs. A detailed enumeration of the different parts forming 
the different kinds of pedestals is further supplied in the Mamsara, 
The treatment of this subject by the author of the Tantrasamuccaya is 
brief and casual compared with that contained in other texts, which 
devote a separate chapter to the theme of PedestaL The Kasyapa- 
treats of five types called ‘Bhadropapithaka,’ ‘Pratibhadraka’ 
‘Pratisundara,’ ‘Saubhadra,’ and ‘Kalyanika.’ The projection and parts 
of the Upapitha, it is remarked here, are like those that make the Adhis- 
thana.* 


258. Manaaara, Chapter XHI, lines 21, 26, 30 to 32 

259. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p 23. 

260. Mayamata, Chapter Xm, St. 5 

261. Isdna Gurudevapaddhati, (Part HI, T. S. S Edition), Uttarardha, Patala 
XXX, stanza 70. 

262. K&iyapaMI/pa, Patala V, stanzas 9-27. 

*Jbid , stanza 28. 
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STANZA 12. 


The height of Padma, another optional member beneath the Adhi^thana. 

This stanza gives the dimension of Padma, which is constructed 
optionally beneath the Adhisthana, and which occupies the same posi- 
tion in the structural division as the Upapitha, described in the previ- 
ous verse. It is also known as Padma-Paduka because, it is situated, 
when constructed, under Paduka, the lowest part of the basement. 
Upanat referred to in the text is a synonsun of PMuka. In the Tri- 
vandrum edition of the text, the reading of this term is marked with 
doubt ‘ 5nTR(® ? ’ but the editor’s suggestion that it must be 

‘ ^ is acceptable. Upanat is the lowest moulding of 

the Adhisthana The member Padma which forms the subject 
of treatment in the present verse is to be counted in excess of the 
height of the building It is independent of the structure in the in- 
clusion of height and is an accessory element like the Upapitha, and 
not an essential one. The height of the Padma according to our text is 

%> Yr,> Vr, Vs, or Yg of the height of the basement. In support of this 
measurement the following authority is found quoted by Sankara: — 





Similar treatment of Padma as an independent element, which is a 
substitute for the Upapitha is not to be foimd in the Mayamata, Guru- 
devapaddhati, Mdnasara etc. Padma, however, is usually seen treated 
as a part or moulding of the Upapitha or the Adhisthana in several trea- 
tises. Earn Raz, aware of its employment as a moulding, thus obser- 
ves and describes it: “The moulding called Padma, literally lotus, is 
supposed to resemble a petal of that flower. It is a sort of compound 
figure, partly convex and partly concave; and its section is composed of 
two opposite curves, meeting at the bisecting point of a line drawn be- 
tween the points of recess and projections, and very much resembling the 
Cima recta and reversa of the western architects. This moulding is dis- 
tinguished into greater and less, and forms the principal ornament of 
Indian architecture. It is generally employed in detached pairs in bases 
and cornices, one facing the other in opposite directions, and is formed 
upright or the reverse according to its situation, either as a crowning 


263. Tmtrasarmccaya (T. S. S. Edition), Part I, page .‘54. 
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member of the former or the supporting ornament of the latter. The 
concave part of it, when placed with its bottom reversed, is often so de- 
signed as to project forward or rise up, after havmg touched, as it were, 
the fillet below, with a small perpendicular curvature, resembling m slia p» 
the petal of the lotus, with its pomted head somewhat mchned towards the 
top. In some specimens, this moulding is placed at the base of columns, 
and looks very much like an apophyge or ogre of the lomc and Cormthian 
orders, bemg formed either with a curved hne having more or less con- 
vexity at the top, or with an upright tangent to the concave part below. 
It is sometimes made exactly m the form of an ovolo of the western archi- 
tects.”2«^ 

In our text m the present context, Padma is described as an op- 
tional member beneath the basement like the Upapitha and not as one 
among the mouldings of either the Upapitha or the Adhisthana. It is 
tlius treated here as a distinctive element It is called Padma, because 
it resembles the petal of that fl.ower. Lotus as an ornamental motif 
figures as a prominent element m the heritage of the artistic glories of 
India. Eich in its wealth of decorative value, amazing is its symboh- 
cal sigmficance, for it represents divine beauty, goodness and purity- 
As HaveU observes: “The shinmg lotus flowers floating on the still dark 
surface of the lake, their manifold petals opening as the Sun’s rays 
touched them at break of day, and closing agam at sunset, the roots 
hidden m the mud beneath, seemed perfect symbols of creation, of 
divme purity and beauty, of the cosmos evolved from the dark void 
of chaos and sustained m equilibrium by the cosmic ether, dk&ki’'^. 
Continuing, Mr. HaveU further remarks on the symbolism of this flower. 
“The bell-shaped fruit was the mystic Hiranyagarbha, the womb of the 
Universe, holding the germ of worlds innumerable stiU unborn. The 
lotus was the seat and foot-stool of the Gods, the symbol of the material 
universe and of the heavenly spheres above it. It was the symbol for aU 
Hmduism, as the mihrab was for aU Islam.”* 


STANZAS 13,14,15. 


Adhisthana 

In these stanzas (13, 14, 15), the author treats of Ihe parts of the 
Adhisthana and lays down the rules of their proportion. The term 
‘Adhisthana’ is derived from the root ‘Sthd’ (to stand) preceded by 


264 Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, pp 23-24. 

265 Indian Architecture, page 15. 

*IW. 
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the preposition *adhi’ (upon). Its derivation as described will be aif«f+ 

H Gurudeva^®® describes the term thus : 

It therefore denotes the object on which the edifice rests (i.e. the base- 
ment) . The Adhi§thana thus is the lowest member of a building, the first 
from bottom upwards as the synonjun ‘Adyahga’ mdicates. It is the 
strongest, firmest and the most sohdly laid, and carries the weight of the 
remaining parts of the structure built above. 

Masurdka, Vastvadhdra, Adyahgct, Adhara, Tala, and Kwppima are 
some of the sjmonyms of ‘Adhi§thana’ slated in the Silpa^stras. The 
sjmonjrms as given^®'^ m the Gurudevapaddhati are: 

^ 5t5aj: II 

and as stated in the KaiyapaMpa^ are : 

m II 

Adhiithana is classified mto different types under various denomina- 
tions on the basis of difference m dimensions of its mouldings or the pre- 
sence or absence of one or other of its mouldings. The treatment of mould- 
ings is a very important contribution to the elaboration and enrichment 
of the basement and the stability and impressiveness of the structure. The 
mouldings afford basis for a great variety of basement, according as they 
are included in or excluded from the division of the basement. By 
stretching the basement beyond the hne of vertical structure they prevent 
the superstructure from looking top-heavy. By spreading the basement 
they provide a larger bearing surface for the distribution of the load of 
the super-structure and produce an effect of greater stability and strength 
of the edifice. The lateral projections, again, tend to accentuate the hori- 
zontal division, and keep the ‘uttara’ weU withm the liimts of the base- 
ment. They break the monotony in structure, create resting places for 


266. f^ito Gurudevapaddhati (T. S S Ed., Part IH), Uttarardha, Ch. XXX, 
St. 67. 

267. Ibtd., stanza 66. 

268. K&iyapaiilpa (Anandaframa Series), Fatala VI, V and 2.1 
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the eye and provide room for a variety of miniature adornments, and 
floral and other motifs which lend beauty to tJie structure. In certain 
situations as in the form of Patta or hand, the moulding presents flat sur- 
face for the profuse use of carved ornament, which enriches and enhaut»P«! 
the grace of ihe building. Over and above the structural function which 
the mouldings discharge, they are chiefly ornamental in character. They 
blerid in them both the aspects of utility and beauty. 

One cannot but marvel at the intellectual and aesthetic endowment 
of the ancient architects, at whose hands architecture was both a S 3 retem 
of construction and a vision of beauty, a system in which are combined 
in perfect imity both the science and art of architecture. Architecture, it 
must be remarked, is both a science and an art, and those who think of 
it in terms of construction merely, give only a very narrow interpretation 
of the office of architecture The Hindu builders never contemplated with 
satisfaction a building which is divorced from ornament Ornament en- 
If'rs into the very essence of composition and nowhere is the kinship of 
art and science so well exemplified as in a typically Hindu structure. The 
intellectual side of design which they exhibited in the mouldings worked 
out their structural scheme fully and the aesthetic sense which they ex- 
pressed in these mouldings made their work a thing which is as gracious, 
as it is scientifically perfect. Ihis synthetic attitude which the Hindu 
builders displayed in their work is the ke 3 mote of Hindu culture, for it is 
evidenced in all other activities of the Hindus. 

The various mouldings as they are found referred to in the stanzas 
13, 14, 15 and 16 are Paduka, Jagati, Kumuda, Gala, Antari, Kampa, 
Patlika or Patta, Prati and Vajana. We shall give below a descripflon of 
each. 

Paduka (literally means a sandal). In architectural texts,'. it refers 
to the lowest moulding of the basement or the pedestal. It is rectangular 
in shape. It is also known as Upanat ‘Janman’ is another term which 
refers to the plinth. It corresponds to the 'plinih’, both in the import of 
the term and the purpose to which it is applied. It forms one of ihe five 
main mouldings which are enumerated in the following texts: 

(1) Ko^popa^®®: — 

li 

269. KOiyapaMlpa, Patala VI, st 22 (The Anandasrama text reads ^ ; 
the correct reading is and this is found to agree with the statement of the 

SiJparatm on the subject) . 

8 
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( 2 ) Silparaina^^ : — 

gqi^ spl^fFir I 

II 

(Incidentally, it may be pointed out that ‘ 3trR5 ’ is the older 
form ; and ‘ <r<TR^ ’ used in architectural literature seems to be a 
corruption resulting from the transfer of ‘ ’ to the ‘a’ — de- 

dsosion) . 

It figures almost universally in the description of the different kinds 
of basement and should therefore be considered as an important mould- 
ing But there are instances where it is subjected to option. Thus some 
alternative statements are found according to which ‘Upanat’ may be 
dispensed with. Kasyapa®'^^, for instance, observes : — 

cistr 11 

^ RajRPt 3 11 

Tlie SilparatnaP^ similarly states : — 

^ RT II 

Of the four types of basement described in the Tantrasamuccaya, the 
last two begin with the mouldmg called ‘ Jagati,’ and not Upanat. 
Upanat differs from Jagati m the extent of projection as well as 
hei^t.2™ 

Jagati - — ^This mouldmg of the basement or pedestal, rectangular 
in form, stands out beyond the Manasutra as much as it is high. 
The Vivaranakara tells us that it is a tall type of moulding 
v^hich is rectangular in shape. < spicfl RT ’ . It is referred to 

by our author in all the four varieties of basement described and 
hence forms one of the prominent mouldings m the view of Narayana. 
It also finds frequent mention in the KasyapaMpa, Mayamata, Man- 


270 Silparatna, CSx. XIX, st. 3 

271. Kdiyapasilpa, Patala VI, st 35(2), 39(2). 

272. Sdparatna, Ch XIX, sts 27(2), 38(2). 

273 Tantrasamuccayavivarana (Ms K No, 1994, Govt. Orient. Mss. Library, 
Madras) . 
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jan, Gurudevapaddhati etc. m connection with the description of the 
basement. There is no reference to tbs mouldmg m the Manasara; and 
this absence of reference is all the more com^icuous m view of the fact 
that the hst of mouldmgs given therein is more elaborate than that 
furm^ed in other texts. 

Kumttda:— Etymologically, the term ‘Kumuda’ means (‘earciting?) 
what joy’^* It refers, in ordinary hterature, to Nymphaea esculenta, the 
esculent white water-lily, ‘the thing of beauty’, a source of ‘joy for ever’. 
In architectural literature, it refers to a mouldmg of the basement or 
the pedestal, and belongs to the section of circular inmildiTig ja it is a 
semicircle projecting from a vertical diameter, and corre^onds to the 
‘astragal’ or ‘Torus’ of the Western architects.^'^® Regarding its shape, 
Kasyapa describes two forms, cncular and octagonal. Adhi§thana is 
divided into two mam classes by Kasyapa, known as ‘ Pratibandha ’ 
and ‘Padabandha’. “Kumuda” of the former class is ‘cu’cular’ and that 
of the latter class ‘octagonal’. Thus it is observed in the KcL^apa- 
sdpa : 


The Silpamtna^'^ also states the same thing but further describes the 
two forms in the following stanzas®^® : 

^ i II 

3T*sr:qf fipinra: i 

35^11 m qrsmi=^5][ii 

^isir gf«iT m i 

^ II 

Kumuda, in the Pratibandha class, is roimd and resembles, according to 
the Silparatna, the full-blown breasts of a woman in her full pregnancy. 
In the instance of Padabandha, it is octagonal; the lower Patta is one- 
sixth of the height of the Kumuda, the central Patta half and the 


274. Sanshrit^Engltsh Dictionary, by Monier Wilhams. 

275. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p 23. 

276. Ka^yapasilpa, Patala VI, St 26 

277. Silparatna, XIX, 4, 5. 

278. Ibid, stanzas 98-100. 
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upper Patta one-tturd ; or each side of the octagonal moulding may be 
equal to the other. The Kumuda as described here presents a convex 
appearance, and corresponds to the ‘astragal,’ which as defined by Strat- 
ton “is a small convex moulding, when plam more often called a bead, 
and often cuirved with bead-and-reel enrichment.”^'^® 

Manasara,®®® imder the class called ‘Kumudabandha’ refers to purely 
circular, triangular, hexagonal and octagonal Kumuda. 

As described by the disciple of our author, Kumuda is round like a 

pot: and this seems to be the most com- 

monly accepted shape. Though the author has not specifically described 
the shape, from the commentary ‘Vivarana,’ it appears probable that the 
view of the commentator is also the view of the writer. 

The projection of Kumuda is as much as that of ‘Jagati.’ Thus the 
Mayamata states : — The basement 

in which K um uda is absent is called Mancaka. Says the Silparatna: 

f^r Its absence is more to be sought 

in the case of the basement of human dwellmgs than in that of the 
temple, in whose architecture ornamentation is a rule. 

Among the mouldings described, Kumuda like Padma, figures pro- 
minently and is valued richly both for its form and its symbolic content. 
Mr. HaveU thinks that in its symbolical implication, it embodies the con- 
ception of “the Jar which contained the amrta, or elixir of immortality, 
the nectar of the Gods; and thus its form was adapted not only to sacrifi- 
cial vessels, but to the ordinary Indian domestic water-pot, the lota. The 
shape of it was as admirably adapted for makmg a firm base to a pillar 
or colunrn as the form of the Nelumbium fruit was smtable for the struc- 
tural purpose of the capital.”®®* A serious student of India’s art-designs 
should first of all know the nature of the relationship of Indian Art with 
Nature. Like all real artists, the Indian artist was a worshipper of 
Nature, the gracious giver of beauty to humanity. In communion with 
Nature he felt supreme satisfaction and the charm and softening influence 
that she exercised on his creative soul found response in his endeavour 
to re-create those things of beauty which constitute the wealth of 


27&. Orders of Architecture by Stratton, p. 43. 

280. Manasira, Cb. XIV, 77-79. 

281. Tantrasamuccaya Vivarana (Ms. R. No. 1994, G. O. M. L., Madras) . 
282 Mayamata, XIV, 41 

283. Silparatna, XIX, 4. 

284. Havell’s Indo-Aryan Civilisation, page 60. 
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Nature. Her unpact on his creative mind is traceable m his decorative 
patterns, which he shaped mostly m Nature’s mould. In flowers hka the 
Padma and the Kumuda he saw fittmg models for ihe creation of orna- 
mental motifs. The white water-hly, one of the products of Nature in 
her lavish moods, struck his imagmation and kindled m him fine sensibi- 
lities The joy it exated was too deep for words, too profound for ex- 
pression, as the etymology of the term Kumuda (exciting what joy !) 
suggests. This thing of beauty, the seat of the charm of the Umversal 
life, was admirably treasured by the Indian artist in his art legacy by 
fapbioTung his mouldmg after the form of this flower. The etymological 
implication of the term ‘Kumuda’ testifies to the inner nature of the 
artist’s experience The Indian artist m his search for beauty was not 
content with a mere optical beauty. His vision penetrated the mterestmg 
outside and entered mto the very spint of tlie object loved. He felt its 
power and felt himself part of it. In his relationship with Nature, he rose 
above simple use of nature to intense love of Nature and discovered in 
her the charm and loveliness of Ihe Life Universal, charm which is more 
felt and experienced than expressed or described. This is the meaning, 
the etymological implication, of the term ‘Kumuda’. 

Gala (also called by synonyms such as Kandhara, Griva and 
Kaiitha) hteraUy means the neck. This moulding, rectangular in form, 
is employed between mouldings. Its chief office is to connect or to 
separate mouldmgs, by virtue of its position always between them. 
According to a Malayalam commentary^® on the Tantrasamuccaya, Gala 
is conspicuous by the absence of any projection, for it is the only mould- 
ing that has no projection. This point has been stressed there and parti- 
cularly seated, though there is no obvious reference to it in the text on 
‘Projections.’ All mouldings as stated m the stanza on Projection 
etc. have their projection started from the outer 
limit of the Manasutra, which is in other words, the extent of the 
‘uttara.’ Gala, which has no projection, naturally would end, corres- 
ponding to tile outer limit of the ‘uttara’. It might be consequently ob- 
served that the projections of the rest of the mouldings mi^t be 
measured from the outer limit of this member ‘Gala.’ Bam Raz agrees 

on this poiiit when he remarks: “and it (i.c. Gala) serves 

as a sort of neutral member, from which the projections of the rest of the 
mouldings are measured.”^® Two Malayalam commentators K. NBa- 


28S. Govt Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, Ms. R. No. 4128. 

286 Ram Raz, Essay on ths Archtteeture of the Hindus, page 25. 
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kaj 9 .thaii Asari®®’' and K. Damodaran Nambudirippad,^® however, are at 
variance on this point; they include Gala in the list of mouldings having 
projection. The remarks of Ram Baz and the first mentioned Kerala 
commentator (the author of the Malayalam Commentary, Ms. G.O.M.L.) 
appear more probable and consistent with the distinctive function that 
Gala disdbarges as a link between two mouldings. 

Antarita : — , as its etsnnology suggests, comes between two mouldings. 
It is an mtermediate moulding, separating other mouldings- K. Nlla- 
kapthan Aian and K. Damodaran Nambudirippad and others do not 
treat it as distmct or different from Gala, already described. They take 
it as identical with Gala, and call it by the other term Gala. If we identi- 
fy it with Gala, then we have to take it as a neutral member which has 
no projection or recession. But Ram Raz speaks of its recession when 
he says that it has as much recession as the Alinga has projection.®®® 

Kha,in4(t is also identified with Gala. 

Kampa is a small moulding of rectangular section, employed in a 
variety of positions, chiefly connectmg or separating the principal mould- 
ings. It has the least altitude, and it distmgm^es itself from Gala m 
that it possesses projection. Its projection is usually equal to its height, 
but it can vary accordmg as grace demands. It corresponds to the fillet 
of the western architects. 

Papta or Paptikd.— signifies the band, which is generally associated 
with other mouldings such as Kumuda, Gala and the hke. It is a fiat 
moulding and presents a situation for the enrichment and adornment of 
the basement with ornamental motifs like Makarasya, Siihha etc When 
repeated, the upper band is known as “drdhvapattika” and the lower band 
“Adharapattika.” That which has greater height and projection is called 
‘Mahapattika’ and that which has smaller proportion ‘K§udrapattika.’ 
Sometimes it appears as the top-most moulding of the basement. It has 
projection which is generally equal to its height; but, it frequently may 
have projection which is three-fourth, half or even one-fourth of its alti- 
tude as taste requires. Its height and projection are greater than the 
height and projection of the Kampa. When employed in pedestals and 
basements, it is scarcely distmguished from the mouldmg called Vajana. 
Ihus Ram Raz remarks: “It is often confounded with the moulding called 
Vdjana, especially in pedestals and bases, as it appears to be of the same 
form, to be used in the same situation, and to have the same height and 

287. Tan^rasamuceaya (Malayalam Ed published by S T. Reddiar and Sons, 
V. V. Press, Quilon). 

288. Tmtrasamuccaya (Malayalam Ed. published by K. V. P. Press, Kunnam- 
kulam). 

289. Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, page 25, 
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projection with the latter; hut when employed in architraves and friezes, 
its height and projection increase considerably.”290 

Prati: — This moulding, rectangular in form, figures sometimes as a 
crowning moulding; hut usually it appears in association with the crown- 
ing mouldmg called Vajana. Thus in almost all varieties of Pratihandha 
class described in the Kdsyapistlpa it is foimd employed in company with 
the crowning moulding Vajana. In measurement it either equals or excels 
the Vajana Thus it may be distinguished from the Vajana by the 
greater height it commands over it. Generally as evidenced from the 
KasyapaMVpa, and Manjan and other works, it is placed next to the 
Vajana (i.e just below Vajana); but our author places it above 
the Vajana in the type ' Pratyutpannakrama ’ as he prefers to call it. In 
the Malas^lam rendering no hne of distinction is drawn between Prati 
and Pattika ; both the terms are translated by the common expression 
Padi in Malayalam. The rule of projection is as described under the 
note on Pattika. 

Vajana: — ^This moulding called Vajana is treated as the top-most or 
crowning moulding of pedestals and basement^si In the final variety 
called Padabandha, our author also treats it as the crowning moulding. 
It is rectangular in form, hke the Kampa, but is distinguished from the 
Kampa by the greater projection that is given to it. The general rule 
of projection is apphcable to this moulding as well, but compared with 
the Kampa, its dimension is found increased in view of its importance 
as the crowning moulding of the basement. 

The several mouldings, as they are referred to in the course of the 
description of the basement in the Kasyapasdpa, Mayamaia, Manjan, 
Gurudevapaddhati and Mdnasara, may be compared with those found 
mentioned in the Tantrasamuccaya. We shall give below a list of those 
mouldings which we meet with in the course of our reading of each text 
on the basement. We have included here mouldings major as well as 
minor and have not drawn any line of distinction between the major class 
and minor class. While going throu^ the detailed description furnished 
in each text, it will be remembered that the minor mouldmgs are gene- 
rally found repeated, if repetition were found necessary. 

In the Kdsyapasilpa and other texts the following mouldings as in- 
cluded in the accompanying table are found referred to: — 


290. ibid. 

291. Vide the list of mouldmgs furni^ed in the K&iyapaHlpa under Pratihandha 
class in the Manjari and GurudevapaddhaM. 
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I. Kasyapa. 

n. Mayamata. 

HI. Manjari. 

IV. Gurudeva. 

, V. Manasto. 

Faduka. 

Janmau. 

Paduka. 

. . 

Paduka. 

.. 

Vapraka 



Vapraka, 

Jagatu 

Jagatl. 

Jagatl. 

Jagatl. 


Padma. 

. . 

• . 

Padma 

Padma. 

Kumuda. 

Kiimuda. 

Kumuda 

Kumuda. 

Kumuda, 

Kumbha 

Ktimbha. 

.. 

. . 

Kumbha. 

. • 

Kapota. 

. 

.. 

Kapota. 

Gala 

Kandhara*— 

Gala 

Gala 

Gala 

Antanta 

(Synonym of 
Gala). 

> Antari 

Antan. ) 

' Antari. 

Antari. 

Khanda. 

Kampa 

Kampa 

Khanda. j 

> 

) 

Kampa 

Kampa. 

Alixiga. 

Alinga. 

Alinga 

Alinga. 

Almga. 

Patta or 

Patta or ) 

Pattika. 

Pattika 

Patta or I 

Pattika. 

Prati 

Vajana. 

J Pattika 3 

Pratimukha 

Vajana. 

Pratimukha. 

Vajana, 

Vajana. 

Pattika. 3 

Prativajana. 

Vajana. 


Sometimes Paduka is referred to by its ssmonsma Upanat; Padma by 
its ssmonyms Ambuja, Kamala, Pankaja or Abja; Kumbha by its 
S3monyms Ghata and Kala^a ; Gala by its ssmonyms Kajjtha and Kand- 
hara. Some more mouldings fotmd mentioned in the Manasara and 
not mentioned m the Kasyapasilpa, Maya, Manjari and Gurudeva are: — 
Karpa, Gopana, K§epapa, Amsa, Nimna, Argala, etc. 


The four varieties of Adhisthana as described in our text are as 
slated below: — 


1 Unnamed- 
24 Parts 

II Unnamed- 
21 Parts 

HI Pratyutpanna- 
krama 12 Parts« 

IV. Padabandha 

12 Parts 

Paduka—S 

PMuka— 3 



Jagatl— 8 

Jagatl— 7 

Jagati— 4. 

Jagatl— 4. 

Kumuda— 7 

Kumuda— 6. 

Kumuda— 4, 

Kumuda— 4. 


Kumudapattika--^! 

Pattika— 1. 

Pattika— 1. 

Gala— 1% 

Gala and 

Pada— 2. 

Antari— 1. 

Kandhara— 1% 

Kampa— 1% 

Ksudrapattika— %. 

Vajana— 1, 

Vajana— 1%. 

Gala — 1 % 

.. 


a * 

Pattika— 

Mahapattika— % 

Pratt— 1. 

. . , 

Total-i!4. 

Total— 21 

Total— 12. 

Total— 12. 
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The parts mentioned are the result of tihe division of the total 
height of the basement, and the mouldings described are to be construc- 
ted from bottom upwards. 


The types of basement dealt with m the Mayamata are fourteen in 
number: 


They are: 293 — 

1. Padabandha. 

2 Ugrabandha. 

3. Pratikrama- 

4. Padmakesara. 
5« Puspapu^kala. 

6. Sribandha. 

7. Mancabandha. 


8. Srikanta 

9. ^renibandha. 

10. Padmabandha 

11. Vaprabandba. 

12. Kapotabandha. 

13. Pratibandha. 

14. Kalasabandba. 


The description of the fourteen types ends with the following 
stanza: — 


I 


The Kasyapasilpa refers to over 22 types, 2 ®® and these are broadly 
classified under the two classes Pratibandha and Padabandha (or 
Anghri-bandha) . Thus states the Kasyapastlya: — 


srfro w( i 

3 fg(5r?raJTr: n 

srf^sTfSIRt I 

3 iSt II 


The following are the names of the varieties as given there:— 


1. Pratibandha. 

2. Padabandha. 

3. Prativaktra. 


4. Pratikrama' 

5. Ambhojakesara. 

6. Pu$papu$kala. 


292. GurndevapOfddhati (T. S. S. Edition), Part IV, XXXI, 1. 

293. Mayamata, Chapter XIV. 

294. Mayamata, XIV, 38 

295. KdsyapaSilpa, VI, stanzas 25, 26. 

9 
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7. Snbadhanta. 

8. Maiicaiuantiaa. 

9. Srikiin.ta. 

10. Sreijibandha. 

11. Abjabandiia. 

12. Vaprabandha- 

13. Pratismdara. 

14. Srikap^hanta. 


15. Kazirabaadha. 

16. Kalasabandha. 

17. &ikara, 

18. SundarSmbuja. 

19. Nalinakanta. 

20. Srisaundarya. 

21. Skandaskanda* 

22. Ambujakanta. 


The description of these varieties concludes with the stanza: — 

ff II 

The Manjan treats of two kinds of Adhigthana called Padabandha 
and Pratikrama. 


Gurudeva^®® refers to the classification given by Maya and Parasara. 
He thus states: — 

513: II 

1!^% qi^ I 

?i^ss^8ig=5q^ 


The eight types quoted there are: 

1. Padabandha. 

2. Vaprabandha. 

3. Carubandha. 

4. Pujkala. 

Manasara^®^ enumerates not 
technical class names: — 

1. Padabandha. 

2. TJgrabandha. 

3. Pratikrama. 

4. Kumudabandha. 


5. Pratibandha. 

6. Nagabandha. 

7. sSribandha. 

8. Kapotabandha. 

than 64 different sorts under 19 

5. Padmakesara. 

6. Pu§papuskala 

7. iSribandha. 

8. Mancabandha. 


296. GumdevapaddhaU (T S S Ed., Part W), Chapter XXXI- 

stanzas 1 and 2. ^ 

297. Mdmsdra, Chapter XIV, lines 10-372, 
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Srenibandha. 

15. Batnabandha. 

10. 

Padmabandha. 

16. Pattabandha. 

11. 

Kumbhabandha. 

17. Kaikabandha. 

12. 

Vaprabandha. 

18. Kampabandha. 

13. 

Vajrabandha. 

and 19. Srikanta. 

14. 

Sribhoga. 



A comparison of these several texts shows that these treatises more 
or less agree in respect of nomenclature, though they differ in the matter 
of details connected with the measures of the diEEerent basements. 
Each text adopts its own line of measurement, but in the midst of this 
variation of details, there is manifested uniformity in respect of termi- 
nology. The author of the Tantrasamuccaya follows mainly the Manjan 
and Kdsyapasilpa in the matter of details connected with the proportions 
of the parts of the mouldings, but he is mostly silent on the side of the 
terminology relating to the types of basement. With regard to the treat- 
ment of mouldings, it might be observed that the mouldings as described 
in the Tantrasamuccaya are among the major and most commonly accept- 
ed ones- In the Tantrasamuccaya, the first two t 3 pes of basement have 
no names associated with them- As regards the third type, the author 
prefers to give his own nomenclature. ‘ Pratyutpannakrama ’ is an da- 
boration or modification of the term ‘Pratikrama,’ for his statement here 
is based on the authority of the Manjari which calls the type by the 
name ‘Pratikrama’. In respect of both the proportions of the mould- 
ings of the fourth variety of basement and the denomination thereof, the 
author is in agreement with the treatment found in the Manjan. The 
second t 3 pe is also described in the wake of the statement of the Manjan. 
This type is unnamed in both the works, Tantrasamuccaya and Manjari. 
Concerning the treatment of the first variety, it is said m the ‘Vtmarknt 
that the author has followed Ka^apa. In the edition of the Kdsyapa- 
silpa of the Ananda^rama series, however, the stanzas found quoted in 
the commentary are missing. The description of the Prat ik ra m a 
type furnished in the Anandasrama edition differs from the description 
of the same set forth in the text quoted in the commentary. A Mala- 
yalam commentary in Manuscript^® form calls the first two types by the 
names ‘PrakFtikrama’ and ‘Padakrama’. This terminology, though fanci- 
ful at sight, is yet convenient It is needles to seek for a fixed nom^- 
clature in this connection, for any difference in denomination or even 
an omission of it scarcely affects the understanding of the structural as- 
pect of the basement. Any deviation in respect of terminology pertain- 
ing to the types on the basis of difference in the details of treatmrait, 


298 R. No. 4.128 (Grovermnent Oriental Mss. library, Madras). 
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may be passed over without any prejudice to the scientific side of Ibe 
treatment, in view of tho latitude enjoyed by different authorities in the 
matter of certain details. Authors are at variance in respect of elabora- 
tions and modifications, but in the fundamentals of the subject they are 
found in agreement. 

We compare the author’s treatment of the four types with 

BTTmlar treatment found elsewhere The following text of the Kasya'pa 
quoted in the Vimarhni?^ may be compared with the description of the 
first t37pe:— - 




fi? ^ 1 


5 3^: 11 

fs? If ^ 1 

dm 'd f|dW II 
h m. I 


%d sffWdd % 11” 


Compare the stanza etc. laying down the rules of the 

second variety with the stanzas of the Manjart, quoted below : — 

“ f d!df^ddl^l(t%)fdd% I 

=d ?rffRtd5SIT II 

r^didlTld fdkd di^ “d I 

^ridkl d^d ldd di?T 'd gST^ldldT =d 1 

sMTOdf di§5¥ld ^ II” 


Compare the stanza etc., which prescribes the last two types, 
with the stanzas of the Manjan quoted below: — 

“ 3^ f^rdT^dRddt d®ddT dpi didT- 

dddi dpt toild: dd; I 


299. See the Tanirasamuccaya with VimarHn% Part I, p 54 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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The treatment of this subject of basement by Indian authorities, 
when compared with the treatment of the same by Western writers on the 
subject, it will found that the Indian method of approach furnishes greater 
room for variations. The following remarks of Ram Raz are worthy 
of mention in this connection. He observes: “The Indian pedestals and 
bases are made more systematically, and afford by far a greater variety of 
proportions and ornaments, than the Grecian and Roman. In the Euro- 
pean architecture, the forms and dimensions of the pedestals and bases 
are fixed by invariable rules, with respect to the orders in which they 
are employed; but in the Indian, the choice is left to the option of the 

artists.”30o 


STANZA 16. 


The Projection of Mouldings: — ^In this verse the author lays down the 
rules relating to the projection of various mouldings. The projection of 
mouldings other than the Paduka proceeds from the outer extremity of 
what is known as the ‘Manasutra’. The expression ‘Manasutra’ is com- 
posed of two terms ^Mdna’ and ^Sutra% the former meanmg ^measure’ and 
the latter ‘thread’. It refers to the three-fold thread employed to mark 
the fundamental area of the structure. The process of markmg the area 
IS described m the stanza: — 





W II 


The Vivaranakara describes the process in the foUo'wing words: — 




I gfef ^ ll“^ 




300. Essay on the Architecture of the Hivdus, page 39-40. 

301. Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Edition), Part I, Patala I, Stanza 54. 

302. Tantrasamuccayavivarana, Ms, No. 1994, G.O.M.L., Madras. 
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According to this interpretation pegs are to be driven into the earth 
at the corners of the four quarters with a view to the marking of the 
boundaiy consisting of the length and breadth laid down with reference 
to the perimeter. These pegs are all strung together on all the four 
sides by means of the cord strewn out of three silken threads. This 
string which is employed to mark the area and which runs round the 
boundary is what is known as the Manasutra. The area peg-marked 
here corresponds to the extent of the Uttara length-wise and breadth- 
wise. The identity of the extent of both the peg-marked area of the 
ground-floor and the extent of the Uttara is clearly indicated by the com- 
mentator Sankara when he remarks : 





The subject of the Manasutra is elaborately treated by Ka^yapa. 

All mouldings except the Paduka project from the Manasutra. 
Paduka is distinct from the rest of the mouldings m that it has the greatest 
projection, and its projection is measured not from the Manasutra, 
but from the Jagatisutra. The general proportion of projection is that 
it is as much as the height of the moulding. The expression ‘ ’ 

yields two alternative measurements for the projection of Jagati, one 
with reference to the Aya formula and the other with reference to the 
height of the moulding The term Aya here stands for the Yoni of the 
Uttara. In the case of a square structure, the same Yoni can be secured 
for the projection by making the projection eight ahgulas in extent, or 
sixteen angulas, or twenty-four angulas and so on, the addition being 
given by eight ahgulas. The projection of the Kumuda is equal in extent 
to the projection of the Jagata. With regard to the remaining mouldings 
such as Kumudapattika, Padma, Pattika and others, the projection may 
be given to the extent of its height, or three-fourth or half or one-fourth 
of its height, according as beauty demands. The expression ‘gamayef is 
interpreted by the Vivaranakara in the sense of both projection outwards 
and recession inwards. According to a Kerala commentary on the 
Tantrasamuccaya,^ the moulding Gala is conspicuous by the absence 
of any projection. The general principle is that the projection given 
to the various mouldings should be such as would contribute to the 
beauty of the structure. 


303. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarhm (T S. S Ed ), Part I, page 56 

304. Ms. R. No. 4. 128, Govt. Orient. Mss. Library, Madras 
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The following stanzas are found quoted in the Vimarhm in support 
of the author’s statement: — 

mk ^ [\ 

5 II 

^oiT I 

Kk 5^5^ JTt^ ^43^1 II 

^ II ”®°® 


With slight modifications m readings, these hnes compare with the 
following hnes found stated m the Mayamata: — 

“ qiWsnTf^«3Bf;% I 

s ?^^i3?^^|JTfi[niTq; || 

Tit TKlI^ I 
^<TPTR #11 II 

cReiT m f^lt TT 1 

^ 3 TT II 

R^frir \\ ”®°® 

Compare also the following hnes from the Kasyapa: — 


“ ?r^TR’35TRf g ktk qtac i 
^3«THfTf^ TT ^ =T3»1^^T5 |¥r3 II 
iriiTr5Rft®Er?t 3# 3^ m ii 
Ti«i II 


Functions of Projections: — ^The treatment of projections and recesses 
is a matter of absorbing interest to one who views a building as a com- 
position in lights and shadows. The design of mouldings and 


305. Vimarsini in the Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. 3 Edition), Part I, pages 56-67. 

306. Mayamata (T S S. Edition), Ch XIV, 41-44. 

307 KasyapaMpa (Anandasrama) , Patala VI, 19-20 

308 Also compare the Manasdra XIV, lines 376, 377, 384. 
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the relative proportions of their projections are considered so 
as to fit in with the elaborate play of li^t and shadows. 
The intricacy and depth of mouldings, the sharpness and softness of 
their edges are qualities which lend nicety to structure. The projections 
and recessions, in other words, are designed as light — catching and 
shadow — ^throwing devices. They invite the eye to revel in the beauty of 
mouldings, and regulate and lead its path. They are not useless ornaments 
which can be banished from a building totally; their annihilation is sure to 
leave the structure blank. The element of mouldings combined with the 
constructive needs of the building obviates impleasant appearance in struc- 
ture. In their constructive capacity, the projections impart a feeling of vita- 
lity to architecture and lend it an appearance of strength that pleases 
the eyes. There is no pleasure in seeing a structure in its 
skeleton look, m which the division beneath bears the load of 
the portions above. The projections m their functioning as 
the repose of the horizontal Imes of the basement make the 
superstructure stand within the limits of the basement, and 
prevent the effect of excessive solidity of the upper construction. They 
emphasise those parts of the structure which are horizontal in punctu- 
ation. In architectural forms, two elements are generally recognised, 
the horizontal and the vertical. The one is represented by parts such 
as the columns and the walls and the other by members such as the 
basement and the entablature. Over-emphasis on the one to the con- 
sequent depreciation of the other leads to exaggeration and distortion 
of architectural forms. The grace of structure is got when both the ele- 
ments are well balanced as in the case of an Indian temple. It is the dis- 
tinctive merit of our architecture that it possesses the architectural at- 
tribute of immobility; for an Indian tmnple in which is kept proportion by 
the balancing of the horizontal and vertical elements is neither soaring 
to dizzy heights, nor incontinently sliding sideways.®*® The horizontal 
effect requisite in the composition of the basement is produced success- 
fully by the device of the projections of the mouldmgs of the basements. 


S09. These remarks bear reference to the Sanctum Sanctorum, the wain shrine 
m which is installed the image of worship. 



js<s^frjr Q<9^frSo 

^(ij. Cffili^ujniT .sisutragfr, m.a., 

^i£l^ <sSliB(Sil<ss)/ruj[r6friTy ^€ssr(^ui^/ssfr» 


rdiSsrsTirio (^lu p/DULJLL.L^m&j Q^ire06)!>iJuQii uir^^Q^ajUjiLs 

efr/r^ rsfril jSluesiOJ iBprSldsssr^ (^^ihQ^frms 

^Siu Q^fr<ss>iS^(kmGff)(sd c|^®«/r/E70« fSsinsasruuQLCi un's<S(^Lh^ ^QS&QS 

^frp^iJU<siDL-.y Q/B(Slisso<Si)fr(SSiL^ <sT<5m-^L£, QuiuQinrQ u^^uuwlJB^ 
u9p ,s[r(sssruu®usijil^ Qu(f^iQ^Qiu(r6sSi Gsiruu 

i9jr3=rr^u:if smressruuGpBilr ^Q^Lbpu^^ ^[refr^^uir^iuihpir^^ 

FTjBG&iriuiMdso QojQfiu^^ rasirQinLQ^ QurrpjiSI^ ^0A6S6SQ(Sijdsrurrf ^ 0 si/<sv)(^ 
i3r^ (yhiMitssSiG^irmoj (^mu u^Gi^jririk puS p ^ntmruu®uei\u^ 

.gjzi. ^<s]jp^p ^{r<msruuQiM Sei> Q^irp^^ upnSliu ^jririLs^QGiu 
QurrQp^ <s 0 ^LJU®a/^. ^06i/eyr(®5suu5/r^«F O^iuiLjQefr/nsirjjJLDy fBaSjrsririo 

^\uppuuiL.L^€sr (sr6sr3= Q^ir<ksi)LJu(Slih &ed peiS\uuirL^ikm^th rremOi 
^jTfr{ij^&^(^ ^(Sip^aQ^irf^efruuiLuj^is^, 

GuJGiso Qu^frt^ijSliu <^Qp^>iQiSfr6mL^^p£iJGfry Lip/Bir,^j)j^ 
mp/Sl^ssr^ (^^/hQp/rms^ ppiuumL^^ QisOtiBsuoJirmL^ ^Qojmtsu 

0j)0®i;<5»<» ijSledSfSisimruQLJfri(^Lb iMpp&jp^il^ Qu(r^iLU!rmmLCiiu 
^(50i^mruGuirai(^i}i &^(ss)L-.ajesr (sresrp Gpirp^]Smp^. u^Q^jrrrik ^0 
Qp(5s>pu9&i> ^L^iEiQu9(r^ui9^iB ^Q^(ip0afrppjuu6S)L^^ ^p^Q^QpmpuS 
^eiriorr /siSjr^mu-OJ i9p Q^iiiLjiL^s^issBm QojpiuQQesr p^ ; ^0 
Q&](r£6h^pfiS(t^i(stf)s^ Gmuui^sr^irpiJb^ ^asfrQjrujQ OTgirugsrojOi Q&]^u(S 
Q^pesTm 

Ljpm^Mii Qfi^sOfTiu uMiJ<sU(^fS&fl(SsFlmLJSiu ^irmruuQf^ Quir^ 
aL/^« 06 &c®Ssifr«ffi sfr&fsrGufrui, fi (^(ssr^ua (^esnssfjSso (ohuirQ^mLj^u Quiuir 
Geijp^iSSiLb QiupLjifi ^/063r’ (srear ^ojpjjuerr iSpu(Sif)p,s mmr8^G(^[i, 


^piTjrsssfih : — - 

(1) c5y/^?iL/6ijLb ^efrG<oiJir iBesrSG^s ” 

( 2 ) fSmeufTiii^^ 

(3) f8^isiju3pi9ii^iuisi)iji” 

(4) fS^LLfTiL® Qu^ ppmerr 


(Ljpu^, 5 65 Q7/fl 16) 

(«gyc5&££), 126, euiU 1 ) 

(Qxy. 205, eniU 3) 
(Gbxif. 310, €uiB 5) 


* ^Q^uu^aSeo mmLJSlupp {(^^uurr Qps^p^) upprreu^ S&o^ssSlso wfrisinLL^esr 

«603r 22-3-40-g)^ Sstpp^uj ^jTfTUjffSqetDM', 
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(5) 

( 6 ) fSlesrsQ^s 

(7) f§S<dr..^...ufrmfrQ^(Sl^^ 

(8) “ fS<sir Lbmr6m<so ” 

(9) (SlpufrjrmLi^^^ 

( 10 ) “/S^ar 

( 11 ) QuiSoeSoj ^ iflmsu .,* ..wSoir ” 

( 12 ) u ^ uQu ^^ 

(13) iBesresrGfrik^/Sl^io ’’ 

(14) iSmesri^ (sud^esreir ” 

(15) ** /§^<Sl/633rL/a^ ” 


(^&i^ 340 j a^//? 2 ) 
,* ( Sdouj ^ 34O3 < oi } ff ) 1 8 ) 
{Qixjj^ 346, (S3J//7 12) 
(Sdxf. 869, mfl IJ) 
(<S3ql^ 389, (ajJifl 8) 
(/a^^&Rsr 197, q/iH 5) 
(iS^xjL 367, oy/fl 7) 
((^^liQp/rms 143, ejifl 6) 

) sijff) 278, 279) 

(S3x^ ml) 285) 


^lEKEimih ( srdr^ii mjifiiEiSlajQ ^^ u ^ mu ) ( sr ^ ks , 

^<k “ SL^ ” (sresrjpi Q/striiiatruiSliuii mtr^iJCipQp ’’ 

isrekuQfl mt^fsiQ/bj^i 

^lupmmiuirc^iM ’’ IH7) 

“ ^LhiEleir^fi Qutuir tsQf^sQ^ir OuiuQ ir<oir 

uSjresarQub j^j^upfSiutk iSiiu^Vb^^ {QmM, 143) 

(gT«5r jp/0 (^p^ir/EifSemrio ^jSliuuuQ^si* ’’ ermu^ w(ff)QijifrySlti^<sir 

Qpp pmmrts^sr iSdsiiQuafTL^uS'p/iSleo gB0 m^jrui ^Q^uiSlm^ a^/S/ 
iMfTjpipiio 6 smreh.Q. ^lo mmu<ss)^ + ©raf/u L 9 rP^fnj^m 

<^®ai6ir(?(2? ? ^AfEsesrQiM tBparnsapprrir lciu/ej^u iQfBppirnQufr^ithl 
LfpiBir^j)! 58-«^0 Qra^iutneS^ Q^mnS^ua ijSlm<iP (Suirj^ojQoj 

(jrear QJi^s^strs^, ^pdm “ Q^mnSm (srswa/a), (d^sjA 

lSisst e-LD ^'5»<3=” (oTisareiiLh akXBiLhm^(^ ? ^65)^ Qiumu tSfBAr* 

(D(S^mrt^(umJirjji iSiBi^fr^f s-U) QiU6lfr(7)^pQufr<5i)LJ iSmipuL^u tSp 

m(Sdppirir Seair slu) ” ^<ssruQfB pms Q<SFir^ mm 

m< 3 frmu.S<k u^iuiiS^ ^pdmQiu ueoir ^<orr^Q^frL-.m 8 ijSl 0 ^^&) Q<!^mrQtii» 
^aSmr u^0 0 ^iu(LjLl,&>mB p mmruuL^irp ssllL ” (sreir/D ^a/a/^«^0 
LjpfBfT^jir^ Qpfr<5S)6sjsiirso<5sefB(k s-arar /smSsrir ufrL^iom(sSp M 6 mu 

uiLuf^eo^. mmp ummLo^ ^iPiQuaJirs(o>9spu m^mp 

^Q^mubp ^fflQuiuir &^(Sfrpfrpso QuiTfsa^Lb^ “ mmp ^BQu\uirS2mpu 
« ^esr” mmu ^ e-ar^/r^^ (o/j/rfoOajti, a^/i ” sr-sir^ ummu^p ^flQuiUird 
Q^spu a-«3r mm p ^Q^muap ^iBQuiu 0 ih ^(5{rp!rp<k Q(SiJ$ikrQih mm^ih 
iBp^^B \L\mrfrenrp L9pmeopQp « sl.^ ” mmu^ uu 9 ^pQpfru.iiS uSlQ^p 
QeumrQih. ^<9?6iS«sir, Ljpmir^^ QppeBiu urrL^pQ(^m<s^ 6 iflp mtrmsru 
uu.(rp ” iSlprBSfTtoOu uiTL^^merfip sirismuu(S<SiJp/ra 9 p 4 ii^ 



leaSjrlr 


n 


fSQtudr ^(T^Quiuir QisQQp^Sd 0j2J0£i 

179) 

(STisir^Vt^ Q^if<o^^iTiJi^uj>5P tSesr OTsarzjS^ us^hri^c <su^<50 

(^issru^ (S^puu®^* 

^Q^mssssr<5ssruuQf<siiir ^Q^Lnp^^^so slsst ’’ 6reiru^ ^GtruuiLQefr ^ 
OTsJr j2/ i3dr 6iJ(7^U6ijp(^Si) ^^lu&diril : — ■ 

( 1 ) GcSslIz— 0 syr s. 6 OT^ 63 r «0 (oz/fi 79 ) 

(2) OTgJrjjiti ^mpesriQfSsFlQp 87) 

(3) ^<sQ(Suj ^js7 Q€ij<ssrs(^; siriLQisii^ (azrfl 113) 

a^ti ” (ST^u^ S!nsSsou[r^SfriSfrp^U!r^,iiippfr^u3(50 <^®?riJ 
uiLQefr^ : — 

fiL-ti ^eSlp^Sssri (^(Ss>L^is^€mi5Ssr STsmesdfliu QoJiEjan^ppUi^^ 

{2-^il Q^iuiL\tsfr) 

^LJLJ^siJis^)«$0yfl^ 0y0ii ^sya;^(®0 maSirir ^lup^iu Lipfsir^^urp^u uirL^io 
<s<srr (y^ipfsarrmsup^il. s[rmruu®<SijQpn‘mpSsr£)j^ 

^<ssfly ^ sreir^^Lh ^(j^^Qpeir j}j(^3^irS\<5S>uj ojii^ eSSssrQpp^StS^ 
(y^uf-(SijQu^iQj^ Qfipsuinu umi^iu Qpiresia^dOiSSffjiio ojQj^il 

/ssSjrir LJirL^<s^iE<sifi<so LQ&(^'ii s[r&muu(^Qp^» ^Q^QpQ^^fr pj)iuu<oSiL 

Qiuiri^iBp i3lp u^Q^iririh Q^iuiLjtl.ds&fl^ ^(su6i}tpi(^ /BsSjrjrffsi) 


e^piTjretfsrtlt : — 


( 1 ) 6 iJ 6 ikfr((miEiQsT€mL^^(Q\ Q^frioQisdfr 

( 2 ) i 9 sso(S< 3 =iriB^ekQ p uSd^^ir 0 /raSjoi 

(3) ^pSi) u<9^ispmQp 

(4) QfBirp<sBmQp 

(5) (sSlfiispmm 

( 6 ) Q^rrQppmm 

(7) GeiJiLi^mm 

( 8 ) fSk-^iriSeirpmm 


57, Qz/fl 13) 
(SSiy- 120 , az/fl 5 ) 
(Qi^ 227, QjffI 1) 
(0^/5Q^/r03)ffi 78, a//fl 4) 
{^(SOfidS^irp^uumL^^ euB 92) 

( Ohj}^ Qz/fl 94 j 

( Qz/f? 100 ) 

(QjBQ/56d(SiJ/res)L^y (SuB 72) 


u (srmisu^^ g/Dsar^zi, uMe^iirtr iLQ^iaSp 

Q^fTffdQis^^^ (Q^frSi). 206) Qp!r&)^friJi3iu eQ^iu/rsOy ^iftsefr ^ir^sserr 

(ST^p QjfnuufTLl^i^p i9l ps(riSi)p^io opisf-ikp^Quirec OpirSOfSiruiShu/r s/reoppj 
(ifitsf.ip^<^Sso ortsiru^ L^(SV)|g}0Ll). um>^iu ^siodSiLum^serBeo e^iu/r^&aaru 
ueiQtsairlr uL^rrimsi^ Q^irp^^ wpiQup^ B^p&srQmiu^ rS^ 

er&sr ^p^ [Sl^/tSso, ^ir^^QiaSo ^(S^SiSdrp Q^irp 

&efr ib&Sjtit Ufruf^oj ^^iBfr^pj^iS= Qs^tua^eir (^p^freurGnpjp!^ ^ioSso 
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University Jotonai, 


(jyasui. 205, eu^ 9) 
( « 227, „U) 

( » 249, „12) 

( » 253 „ 4) 

( » 369 „13) 

{j^prSl^sm' 367, QJifl lO) 


^^irsrmrtlt J— • 

(1) Qman 

(2) Loefr^lt 

(3) Qp(rmL^^0irir ubifimt 

(4) mirL-.(ruy^Sp GimikSif^ 

{5) <szD<55a/<ss3rG«ff=/ripit 

(6) J)&yruj([5@@£9- 

(7) QfB/ru9m{Biu^p luirsmaiufi LDirsQeir 

^tSnr^&flft L/<swinL|G£D63f?UJIT ^(sQirQ^^frjpiih 

Qu^m ^mn' <s®«s0/5 ^pSsOiuf^ {^^Q^QpQ^m p^uumi^ J 43-1 45) 

(8) ^0G<ss/rilL-.j))<s3)<si/uJit (QfsQiBiksxjiTmL^y mB 35) 

(9^ ah^is^ik Lna<sfBir Q^irm/5 LjSssrium ( mfl 53) 

( 10 ) uj<oumir ^ojpjShu urTfsmQi ( ,, jjlOt) 

(11) «|^u.<ai/f 0 ^/«a?/r isx}>ss>jruLi ( ,, 107) 

^ejp/Slm LLfTi^a ^gyzujjrrasfr ^Ssosu&tn-^ <ormj)j Qu^iiQ^a^sij urr<oVsflu9 p 
afrmruuQQsir p^, u^Qi^jririi ^(r^(^mpuSlp QafrsauuLLQkriSfr fsiSjrir 
u/Tu.ka<k' (Ssi/^ Ssc^/DMVk'i^t}) ^/iLD/r^L/LlL-. QJLQm(^a airmrui 


^pirsrmru ^ :— * 

(1) <®/K>/D6ijita5Sfr (maSsoutr^ atrm Qatu^ 2) 

( 2 ) Qatr^mp (^ilQiSma^ ( ,, j, „ 36) 

(3) amri^ffk ussaFlihpaedu QuiriB^am 

(madsoufT^ arreirp^ufr^. Qaiu^ 86) 

(4) Qpeiiirasnai^ {Quirp/6lp ^SlQ^aaGQQojmntrr^ quB 12) 

(5) QuiTQ^akp 6n[rmma<^ ( 55 ,, „ 14) 

( 6 ) 6UiT€srmam prrih „ „ 18) 

(7) pfrefTwaC. anrpQffS^ pisirm<ss)L^iBp ammia eSpk 
Qf/rcoreuiTaiSfr Cosi/otl-. LtiuS^^ikQaireifrtSiJm 

(Qunrp/iSp^Q^aaeQ Qts^mrutr^ euifl 31) 

(8) iSSssr^^ /Sl/Durritaisfr jiippesruj^ Qairennnam 

{(SuirpfiSp^Q^aaeSl Oa/wu/r, mB 44-45) 

(9) afTjapsm Qairihusme^mm 

(^ 0 a/a) 0 ar^ (LpfMiLssoB^^afrmojy Qaiu. 12 ) 
maSxrir uiri^tu QaijiLjiLmmtrau ap/6lBmr Qpp 

(SOfrmwpj^iiL afrmrtJuQQeirpejpjBeo fSlaifiafreo ^szdl- 

iSS^ak" air<smuuLLt^eo&jfra^ u^Qt^jriri ^(^y^mpiiBk ^l^ibQuj ma^u/r^ 
aiT&rp^uir^ uuiipir^uS^iM^ msiQairuj iLdsoQiuQ^u^^iM^ ^ 0 a/( 5 O@^^ 
(y:^ihLD6if!sBdSafr<3s>isiJu9£^ &m£^i ” SaipairsaiM e^mrirpp c^efruuilJ^^efrmijb 



ie&Sjtit Oa=/r^ 
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a- ^iTjrmrui : — 


(1) OufTQ^^ 

(2) Ldir^SmQpm 

(3) «gy(SO«®ii*65T(njrr 

(4) Oa/syrOsyr^ziiL/ 

(5) iS^Sl usjdSiifrS i'9/D<#65r0S5r 

( 6 ) Q<3Fj6lSds[p ^sQdssr^^ sreo^oiTLD Quiril 

(7) QufrS^p LDfTQjnSQso 

(8) ^i^(Siup(^ ^Q^efTfr^ 

(srrisirufreijQLoijudrQd^ 

(9) ^iEi(5if)aiu(SS^p ^frerr^^ 

lUfT^iSiJfriLJ fUfTsk PitSOio^ 

(susmmruiuessfl 
(StDUfuuQuir t^ekSekp 



(10) uirsijSsarQ^iu mkQfSfrQiu 

(11) ^srrSmp ^mrem-isd 

(12) issresroj/f eiJfr^Smp (S3^Qmr/6l 


(^frikQfBSfriuu&o, Qs^tu, 12) 

(^0Slii5^(g5r^. 0<3:fL/. 3) 
( .. 12) 


^(r^QiSij(t^3rupj6l(^S(5S),sii9(io <sy/r<£F«£i, uirpti^ ujtQu^lLi^^ Ga/^aL/ear 

(sresrp aJt--QLD/r^«^0^/r^<55syr aj/5^0yrafr(Sa)LDttJ/rjj)/£L, Q^iruu i^jr^frpp^eo 

rr3=esr^ QfEEfruuiBsre^ir ujnnm'^ Qpirp^^ sjrpGOtM^ SeuQtsoirmdrf 
Q psuQ peueir^ (S<9=ir^, ^Siumsu 

6U[^^<5ir<sfrmLDiufr£^LDy ^ qj eSl L9jruiipikfS(^Lh i9 paired ppm&jQiuesr^jn 
(surr^iam ^®ui/ra9^££i, QtaQeo aessn^ feireo&jmyaiurr^uj ^esieu iSlps/reop 
^aoa/Oujsir^ [B^veu ^L-,LB(sddso, amrmruufS peair ^Q^uapp^eo peuth^ 

Ljeme^tuufrpihy ^(T^adoST^ Qpp^tsiDjr^ lcis^jtll^ iBirtrmr^ {^mrth^ 
LDfTpisu^j eSI/i/aiiy (sv^p Qa^ir pai^iM^ QuQj^ikQps^uiresiP.uSp (^eouirssifly 
ujtllQiuitQ^ QpojQpoJeir^ QeupSp^^ uireiJiBfraeir^ urKSinaffr 
eujrekj Q6iip(sS£F65)^^ L/sawsaafJiug^/r^^, iSjriresisB^ 

SiM(Sdesr, nr3=63r, pQj^ii^m^ i^nriMek^ a-mpiris9L^ika^^ eujrpesr^ ^iirppih^ 

up^j Qpp^i Qp<S)i(r^Qp<SiJmry ^650 STidrp QfS^frpai^ii (5iJL-.QLLirj^u9(SsFleirj}i 
(Siiik^ aj^/sStqeyr. Quit p^p^q^a a(5QQ(SU6muir<sB£^Lh LjmrL^^aih^ uirpih, 

^emL^jressru^iM^ y^Spp^ Qjjruny Qairuin^ u^ie^iBpp u^ie^irih^ (S peij/rajrira^^ 
Sjnhf ^eQiEiaiM^ s=aajrihj (Seupti^ G«^(g)u^, ^ikpadr^ uejii^ utreuSssr 
pmQmrui^ 4jD@L-a), (Burrmaih ^Siu euL^Qu^ir^^ Qairpastr eumpseir; 
qpek^ iJSljTuiip/EiadsiTtLjUi GicGa) amru^ iBiredemssiammkrr (S/strii^i^, 
tSlpmeoppesien terdr^ QpirpjvpeOfrtiOs eut^QisiVi^a Q^frpaSstr Sjrihuu 
QupjpjtsirefrmLCi ^maQ^pmp ojeSiLj^tJp^Ui ^reira^ *^©‘^5 isiSjr/r uirufju 
Ljpm^irrp^u ufri^ed ^mrjSiid (189) lUfriDil ereku^ih, ix^pQqyeir/nSeo (56) 
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UinvEBSiTy JotrraiAii 


^muQamujsiih, ^(T^Qfi^m/DjpiuuaoL-oSio Q^djeuth, ^eoati, iQiuinui, 
^iEi(^s=Ui, eu^meu, ld^im, ue9, lEsd, ^'Sus (srm uesreqil, 
Of 5 ®/ 5 Asu/r 0 »i_u 3 ^ ^LDiuui (75) O^iuenth (77) issir (90) ^^/sgeiri^ (115) 
aeSlEiBti (134) a-Gj/rSsssfl (163) tuirtDLa (186) srsarussreiiu) ai/s^efrerrsioto 
lurrei, euL-Qu^n'i^fQ^rreii a/^a^aiBrsMiD eB 0 j^eQeir 

sirso^sa^^ ^ssp^Qpesr^ QpirpjnQ^p^. 

sresrQeti, Os^irps^iru Qup^tietremsiDiMiurreo ^0(fP0 

ST pjpsuuetoL^ QajTt^/sp u^Q^jTTih ^(j^QpeDps QsiuiLiL-serr sbsSjtt 
UTU f-iusT iSipsTeiippesr eresr QiDTi^S^^LSeo^. ^ es) eu p im Qpeir , 
^/rOiTL— ® OTsar^ ips STsiS!yruij(^th QIqjsstljt gr / ' f 

UTSrupm, ^jreQmpti, semt-ii, ^esru-th, mdrp sil-Gloti^s 

GsTpaeir STmruuQQ^pQprdrjig GibtsQGiu tBpsTeuppQpmpeo 

4f«/r^. stQjtl,®, ^(^si(t^3i.pfi(T^eis)s, QsTuuiSljrsTpih, erm pw p jum- 
"s-eir” “^irsetr” “Seirjji” ^Siuwppieir ^esrpipT ^i ih ^rfju.ppaui 
^eruui — tsioloiutAi ^eu petsip ^Qp^iu ibsSjjt ^ssr^/r ffTssrp pjessfliB^ s^p 
^mr(^P3. ^ih opearjn uts GsoJiLju-s^Ui ^(j^(tfi(rgsTp^uumL-u^u> 
<sjSsstiu Qu(^iBQ penuTesS, ^q^msmrmruuGpsiir ^0u>pil, es>3i^ 
UT^ sTorp^UT^ luiipT^, ^(^FTiEiQsiriijuSso Qtu(^up], QuTp/iSs 
^(^sseSQ&JmruT, ^Q^eneo^arifi QpihuiesiifJdGsTmsii OTssr^ti ^pnh 
^lup/Siu issSjTT LjprET^ur£>i, ^siST,^3irjpi, iBpr^dmr, (^juAQpTema 
erearspiiT QpTmsseip stoutliuG,^ Ssi UTisSstrii^ih, ^(jj^QpQgST p^jauumu., 
QisQiBso^TeiDL- srssrjjs/ii ^tup^iu iss^^rrfl^ii Gojpi 

ulLl-jsjit eresr ^^luuuQii. ^(^eQBsfriuTL-pLjjrTmnjo (ippeiTiu Qeo 
LjTTmTiiseSp STemuuGis smpask GuT(^ppu,pj)iuQuT(^u, srm p ^ 
Qsiu^Giu <s0^i= sEisuLjeoeiJirTiu issSjr^Qjr ^(Qy:>ss>pu^ 

Sa^etr ^lUQfipppia ^uuTssBsn-^il ^lup/rSi^ eresrs Gstl-bo srp^^u 
Qutq^PP Qpmi^ppi (sresr ^esBs Sik^a^eueiarGih. 

issSjtt ^Q^wQjrtuTs, ^06uGinu/rffl; rjij^G^iu^ ^lump ^ssr^ti 
i^sjuQup^^Bso Gajs^soiii, QtnQeo sTiLL-uutLt-sia p^^io 
/BsSiTT QsT^mmL. UT^mju^L-eekr 
^mrmLn (5r<dr£)i ^ /SliuuuQth, 
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Wft I 

^■*Tra^sg4h^ II II 


gq5p;^l — 


5T 5fg2n 5is^i%q[ ^ 


feg% II (f^)|| 


3Tqq^:— T^?ir^[q^ ^- 

5B^:— ^5^ T=g?ll^ ‘ % T# » I 





l?n^FfrlqwJTi%R— ill I 

^ ^ I ^ ^ 

f^f^l 3i5f; glqRtf^r^sf^ ^ w, 3{^qq%- 

9lFIFq^ sra^lf^ t 


^3 3Ti^«ra^i^qr mm' m ? !T^5r^qflf5r 

«f4teiTqtf^ I 31^5 ^ ?rR?r 5i^; mimiR- 

3qR^ *^1135^1511 ^ q5?l%iqRrf^q^ «?RJTI^- 

^ sqrj ssq;, ^ 3^im5?ira[i m^- 


%. ‘ aR ’ JTTftcT— 

=^. qrai^— »T, ^• 

SI- ‘ RisRr arR»q^ ’ f^rfW 
11 


V. ffrasTR#-— ?r. 

H. 






vj<; 


swi^ terprt «TR!n^t ^ \ k^^- 

^TR^, m wnr?5^TO^^ q^, ^ !a5?q%# I 

m 5ifiM?g?’T?#or q5^Rtiiiss[5qq^{<m|oi ^ i m- 

1^1 cl^oiRR 

51^? sr^r^^i ?r 

‘^=5!^ I cwra:^5r M 1^ SI 51^ I aiqrt I *Tr^^?iiR^^*i- 
iTT^si wir^sii^fitJi ^^?^5rnTRr%i^r^sr TOi^^sqTm spMRif- 

sis^qRlfl £IWI^, 7«[[^?I^crNfcI^^ 

ST I mmi, I sn^icisr^siri^tta ^ ’rmisir: TO^sn^rq^nt fqqf^r, 
cf^^f 5 53^?!^: I sit ^ir ?raMloT 1555^, 

^ =wtsrFsi: 

s#ii^, ft ?i%iq;5ts^ 



5Rl^(^?JTti;j;) qsjRt 


ST^Srtet «IRsn3fI: SRSRn^st g#I | ^Ttqq;, 

sitRlt I 





^ \. ‘f%’ srf^ ^ qigspR?^. 

‘^5^’ fSTf^Fq * 5R5rqFIRR>^ ’ V. g'. 

jiaitqT% ‘=q» ntpnn^l 






«Tm?IT ife I sr^W^:-— ^ 

3TO(r?rri ^ sr- 

sgs^; «jf^; 

ST^^TRRR^JRRl *TT™^: ^RfRiTcTT: 1 |«r 

STfSRrn^ ?5521^, ^2 ^ R2g?Tt^R^^l^rR#: I Rf^ 3?!; RJ 
RjMcRRiR sRticmkRT to RRR^Rr(5m)=R^ m 5to ^ mi- 
g[^qT^?5f^ R W5i?fiin?R^ ^n^RTR^a^^, f^Ritot^, ^ 
^ af^T^RTRIRig: 5n«eRr 5tto(^R)ctqi':R^qi?to; | 

jfwlRfir ^ ^ ^r ci^ RioRi^goft^^toR ^ rsrt- 

‘ R2 I R?fjR R=Rw toi^nf^Rwr^ 

^HRI^sIr R RjMI^:, ‘R2 fcR??\ *IIRRrto>^TO5R- 

^ I ^ift 51^ ^^Rk5tfR=RR:, RcRI^MRltol^ RR^toR- 
R^: ^ lanaigri— ^ R=R?irT^^W]^^ RR^Rtol^i 

g “R ssto: R=R?ntoR(fRR>^?fRr R352nn^# Rpajsr 

WPm ^ RTRRTRI^ I ^ feRIf — 



\. n^RRltRRsq^— »T ; f^mr- 
#rt?iRsjj^ — ^• 

V. ?Rt(!RRTOr — 5r. 

'^. ‘etsRt^l* «i^frPaRRRraal— 


\. grasjRTiRRife— R*, ^« 

Si. r— SK 5 ^ ?R^— ^ 5 it 





^rT ^^Vd< » T ftaK^grpft^TO:.3 srrrm^TO3T?tm^»^- 


^n^sn^n^, f| 31^ 'OT ^ 

255 ^ sjiiqii^ ^ 5 ^ I 

fRJff^ S^ 1 cPT (^ |)?ff2315|l'|; ' 

«#t^eFp!:;%rf^ =? qqlTTt?q^ 5TO|a?I^5 

OTT m ^ I 

m 3?R5?[S^ ^TFrs^m^qWlfir q^^tRl%: ^fPT ^ 

siwim^i:.! ?fTH4f5?qji[jn ^^1 m “^fFi^ii- 

515JIT I ^ ^ R»TFIT«II^1% ?fWS*l!'cR?T^?'Wr^.‘, 

ERft^ 511%, 1 ^iq»4 35K^ ^ 

m 3a33[^[%R |f^ I 51^ 1^ ?rt^ ^f^52lHf^ I 

^ m srata^: ? 5Ri^5fi si^’Tpcft 5r#iT|% (®r#Ji^^) sRt- 

iit?^ =^«ii?d^ ?rFi«2jl??R I 31^ ?rPTK«fkr? sT ^ rt#!- 


?, sr^JicRiw^qf-— 5T, ST; 3f^^%^qtr%:— S- 

Hni«qif— V. f5<T5ri?TT— g". 

R. ‘ a>f^5RPrt^?t 3Pj«ri3qq€t— g-. 

Jife f^nwwrara;’ # gtf^ 




=^%wrnn q^f^r»mra:i q# vrTwsrrf^qi^q 
^RRtf^qOT^ sn^rrnrqRT rrft^mfiT qTf^H*!^- 
Upla I 



fl 5Rftf^(5I)^ I^RHSJII— q%T^S^_R^ 
q^qr^ t m ^ ^ 

: I 3Rf: qqtiFt^sf^ qfjqqiq^ ^- 

sra: 


qq qqlqRftsf^ 

5rlT{s^qqMsq^rf^^ ^ iHfcRRRrg; ?rm«4%i^qi 
m =q q%n??RFPT^s5?f 

ererFfi[q?rff^jR^^%l R^sqm^sf^, ^ cir w^r^rr^- 

Rj^HMRiiy ifir I 


3R3 5# R^i^sfR RcRteTOIRlRFlR5I%R,, R R^r- 
511^1—1% %TIo[RfRI ^if^lf^ I RJ Rj^kflcRR sR^SRI* 


sf^: 3?Rr^W<Jr: R^— RR^’ 

R^R^, RFR ^ RIRRt^ RR R»^: I 
RIRRlt^RP^RRS^ I 



RS^^I^RcRR^: 

RtRR^n^ f^RfqRR^’ 5r33?r rrIr rr^sor^ 


\. ‘R’ RTftcT— R. 
*fflr’ Rifw*—^* 


R. f R— Rr« 
V. Rfft—Rr. 






|$OTTg (5 rnn^i srf^ 5 


., sfi;^%[^‘^5T?TqT^srqM^ I 

«TRJtril^*wra 5 r4:, , mm- 

? st^KC^^ f %? r q ;i t < 1 ^ 1 ^ sr^^IF^sf^ I m: STf?q?r- 

^3 srif^q^q^iir ^»r?q?qt m ? m iTf?q^?it^^(sf5r) 
1^%^.— JT; srffcjsm^af^: ssptf 

'’ita ?nsrqW^ I ^ qczj^T^ ¥rH^ tot^- 

^’gfWT: I ^ ^ sfff^sr??2??r55a*i^9i *iRjn^Ri«n^i|5i- 

qpi^i 3#5q^— Iqmoitssi I *rcw^lf#Q[g^^ I m m 

tmr-^ 3ltoq;{?qi3 

qiRt-— 3fq^ Slftq^:, spi ^ \ gjg; sr^5[Tft?TqH q^ q|;pi|[- 

q^ m I 

^iqi;=qqit fMwiqqr^, 3 ) qf 



K- f^qrqrs— q». »q, 
fSnwM— m, »i, gr, g?. 

V. f^rfipRfqqfW— q», 


H. qgrqT^:— 3 . 
q. crer qrq— 

«. BT^qraf— gr. 
c. qwq^: srq— g'. 





IT ai^i^ 3 t^, |l%g?iT^, ^ 

STfcJlST^grPT^ f^i fcT*.? f| q^- 

ST?ra^:, !Tf Rf: T? '3rq Efcqq |{^ | ^r =^ ^Wf^^i^iUr: 3T?qsir %- 

T?^5 ^ STcq^I: ^fT?5r: ^fiTT^iFn^ l^2lJTIo[«ft3 7^; qsfl^ q^ 

‘HTJTFTiT’ ‘siTRq iT[i3[» f arf^Iil^kl iTi^qqR ql^qf^pipqqj^ 

sif^?l^, IT ?isjr !T^iT^irr?iT»Tr^ ^qiqfqi^Tg^; ®rf^ 

3 fili^iT IT# ^ iTRiTt^rrirFW^?^: Sff ciRlqro®?- 

^^cTUT 3^ II 

irfiiR sT^iT^, RRq?? TORTRi^ 5i^jqii^, l^fqi^- 

?q-3 ^ (|i%) I qq ^ q|q f ^qsRfqi i ^ 

qiqfl^ 2aiT64CI4 ^^5 ^iqrqnqiq;. sq^Ri^ 1 sTRqsqR^^qf gv 
?nq|iqqiqfPTqrq?Tiq«§'' f^cqFPnt ?iqq^ 1 qqmHTqT^q^rfSr^ 1 
^ fjp^ 33[q?Ti%: ? 5qfWq#ite- 

^nm?qqfq'Ti%l33^ qqr^q^qR?55qqrqi(g;) q^fgqRq^.'si i^qirnR^^. 

i. qfsrqf^rqsjpT: 5r. 

sRTiqqf^r ^ ; 5if9r*rf^qr 
?w^qRi— »r, 

gf. srf9r*rt^i=q^M: *'' 

^ Tw^qRr — qqr^qf— 

qqqTq^— ^j^r. »• s^iiRqr^— ^q- 
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I 


\ ^^rrcw^lf^wR- 

^l«Tr gi^ ^ ^ I sm^tii^:— 21^ l^n^R^r, ^r #tt* 
wrf^j ^5fR9?? ^imRi qk 1^ I ^ ®ff7, ^M^- 

^HoqszpTf^fjf^qm ^ I tort: { ^ 

*Tiw *' 52 n^^- 2 # 53 ^ *r™r: ^g:, m 

51% 5r%r?i^ (^cf) I m ^ Rf^'Tf^(^iti 

f^:, dt I ^ ^ TOI, ^ 

STO^Ri^?^ WFrr ^ %% cPii^wiorPM- 

^(5?)5!i[^rrasr5i^^ i m m w I f^^it ^ i 

OT ^ 3T¥gqT(«prRf 3{¥3iTiictr 5?iig; I PrwcIT 

5wra:i 3i«r Jig ^ fe?ifqT ®tfi: gqqr%ggl%W!i gR*^, 

m mmi gjri'trf^fgqjqq sRfiRfTf^s ?i§[f^ i ^'^- 

^T^pWrT ®r?^ g%RJ^, q^WfiTTOTT ^IRT 3igjT% | q=^ 

^s% I sife^^q f^rqRq jgqgM g giig, I gqq^ '^q «%!% | 

qHsqsqqTq^^^qigT ^ f^op^l qi^I^ i^^qR qi^^qiqg;, 

sqqRfTifq:, ^ qi^qi^ sq^mq; ^ qq^ qf^lq- 

qFRRJTifRjs^ qiqqf, g^q fq^ q? q^ ^ \ q;«Rrf| ^ 

\. ‘ &q qtw?^ ’--qif^-qj, ^ ; k. s?nqit— 

R. ‘arftr’ qi%— ^T, g. %. ‘qf|’ fsfcf; qt ‘gq qq’ 

s^qq?rr aif^— q^— 
q. qRqqfqqiq— w. fnpnt—^. 

V. fqirqrftnsrrqraqrq— qr, g- c- qqr— 'q'. 







^ 3i^]iqq%:| fl ^ 

^rter: ^ Ic^n^ i 

Jf 3 g^l qsif^ 5q[T%UJT!3^ crarfq ^ 1 ^ ^SqJFq^ 

q??^ ^3[^ei5n^ f ?i^} ggqr^qiqR mwi\ qif^ t 
jnqqr q??^qiFq5r ! ^c[aiT =q qiqqfqf q^l- 

q^^f^qi3R^iqi3qq%: | ^ 

*Tiqqi qT^qlqrfqs^pqqH^qi^Rt q^qq |cJR5q^qq3%i n 

m ^qifitqmi^f^ girqq^t-qqTigTt ^ ql^ qq: f% 
q?Priqq=q^ q=q^ qm^qit^q q Twm ^ \ qq =^q^_qg 
qqiq^ qTqFTqf^f^gq;; q^qgg^: qiqRifqq[^#q#q;^ i^ 
3iqqq:— wnqsRqq^q qiqpqq^f^ q^Rq, qq qjsjgqql: q»dRiqcqq- 
qt^qrqFqqrf^qrqRrf^aq^ ] qg ?nqRqr^q^ qqiq^ 
qfq?^^ fq^if^: fq^r i qq qt^i^qsRr: ? 3^— qqf^ 

I 3Tf^q§[r^ ?nqRii^q5^ ^ pig;! g^ g ^r^q- 

q^ I ^i^^njqiqqqiq^ ^ qiqqiwiHi^HiqifqqfP)[<iqr'*5'^q*^X i 'q^nRi- 


‘qq;’ q-rf^— 

‘ qwHir«iq;?wqq ’— ^. 
q. qqsr— g. 


y* 5^rt?wiirq— g’. 
H. — ?r* 





- »v 

gpsqH— 

^ ^ II \6 II 

?TWRlfW«lfq^nm , WHJ 3 qf^- 

^w>\ ^isrqftii^ri— 

3^^ — 

# ^ qff% ? ■n^ig?^ n if^ii 

^511 ^ 51^ iis^ %^3Frp2iq=^^ , ?iw?rwRrf^- 

3»?lf^r i%l%5 ^ ^nJTHrfMiTO^'f^ I s^ ^ 

^5?i5r?fT3iHr^rf^ « ^iwrw: » 

I ^^Tisq#^rwsn- 

^TPfTR^rrf^: srcJi^R!! ^rFTHrf^fWTtesi^^ I arajnwtsRr i 

«R?rWR 95*9%^ 

BTJsif itT. 


u srf^99^ fr ^rsi— 




SPRJ ^ TF3TT 2 ^Tl^- 

NS 

TTH ff^ W I 

9T«T«TTST%TaTtfrr?%8?r«ifH 

^ w^mpA 5rra^=^ii^ 5?r^ mm^'. 

^frfTHTf^^o^PTfM^ I ^ ?niTf?rffg^oqf^3^^2jt Ef?T5rt?qi^^ 
?irirRii=^?r ?g5qq;i sjai^ ^q^agr^TR ^ fs ^ - ^ qt fR^: 

?rRF?^ ?rf^Rr^TT^ i ?fRF5W[5#^r^ srig^^ %^ci- 

gnTRiPigr^ gnrRfg^^ozigqiTgg ^ l \ qgf||0Tii^-- 

sr^jggr ^ ^etpttr^is^ Rgf^g?rgMRf^gT: ggg: q f ( g ag*^H ^ ( g^ - 
q^r: ; m ^ 'Tr^mR:> # m ifg i gig fd^g 

gg ggi’^g^ |g^ig^5i r g grnR^^:, gim^g^tegig, 
f^g^lg 25^ wgfg^gfHtg fgiRifgii — ^ gjgR- 

sT?RT g^g gg^smlg 1 ggg^ gigR^FTM 
qj^ l^^rg^Wg'', ggr g^iRgg g^gig^gg^^oM ^ig; \ sjspir 
g^iTf^qzRrggigFgf^q^g ql^Rsggqgggj^ g feif^, ggi 

gigig^f gTO^Ri^ajigni m ^ligi gr 

gigfe^g^ i 555^1 =^ f^gig^g 1 ^: ? 


i- ^TRRrf^rfrnpT^gT:— gr. 
H.. — S- 

5 ^ — 


V. ‘ar%^’ frrf^— gr. 

3"®??^ — xf. 



. 




''5T I 


tor » I ^ ^fr ^ to(^)- 

®rfq^^ ^j^r^rf^in:, wrw- 


K 

'? 




^ <#! , ?ppi ^ to: ^ ?r to ^nq^rr^fr- 

ci5r^s#5i5r?^8[?gj3^ i ^ ^ ^^ito 

I to^i ?rT*Tr?2i^# 3?5: i ^®r^^- 





f^qRT i§ 1 'i^0t sn^toto ^wmt [?r ?!] ^ ^r# ^wr to:, 


^ TO, cfw: 5ir»Tr-2ito ^k. 1 

^ ^ ^ ^^r ^: ^ 'rtor ^toc^rm— - 

tot^> ^ q ggF^M fi^n 

^Rl?r^^rf5r«(FnfTi^^ toif^r5?FRr*»rf qfeTRfto 


?. 

»raw?torq: ^Tsc— qj, ^• 


^ ^ 


sra^ra— »r, 

\5. 

q^^Tiq^^T g$nr:—sEr. q^?: 


‘?5J’ !Trf^— »I, 


?rsm: ttonrq^— 

V. 

f^^rarq^— ?r* 


f^i%w — «r- 

H. 

irresFawr— qj, sri'qserRcir- 

»T, ST, 


ar^nrr qRRtqr:— ^r. 




;r ^fsrlr^T?^ i 

3F?r?R^S^^^Tc^^*fH^ rT«n H II 

^ siT^, 5if?i«?kqp^l;irfN^ 

?i?%2iT I M2i?rm;Tsst;?fwi^ 3 

wrsiqon% ^^, cr%f?T^s?2R^ii 

^ TOR^^^»TfT'T9rq;, ^i^sfq sr^teki^, 

— 

I 

sF^g^^sir ^ n ^ \\ 

3i?PT^:— wm^ =^ |[1^ *iRJiiqi 

3i*tr:j ^ Mw ii% , ^flr I 5f5Tii^ ^^m *n^^j 

^sp^f spijf cif^iRJir ^rrsjj^ 5 ?ri^ i ^ m 

«npi[2?r ^ i wm i ^frft m *?r: ? ^ 

5fl[isi:, i^T^ I ^ f^JU ? TTf :’ 

«Tfpir ^ I ^TiPiT^n ^=^^5?^[^i^RrR?*iqr*n^ t 3 ^, 

53 ^ p[?WFii?iT ^ 5i3?i%;^orwift5i; 1 pt ^ str ^ raq ^q ^ qrfe, 
p# 2grs^ q sfu^, q^sq qw fcpiq 5is?9iRnq^;i PfR qRf 
pt!=^ qi^qr, Pnfq qf^?f^, 


l. Ortt^:— J3, ir, % 
^sf^— ar, «r, S'. 


%. awrarg;— ^• 
V. ‘q-’ JTrf^a’— 





0 0 
* 

wr ’^rrsEnvnlR ’^n^srmr i 

I « 5 r;Rflfq ^ 

^ \ ^ 'ffi^t I ^ ^#sr 

TOi ^rniiRr f^5ir 3i?fTiqra^i 

^rrqgrgr gr^R i 

. qjg I fPT gr I gRf^ grrrq^ II aFrq^:— 

HeR^teiwsir^^t^q jiioq: q^2^ I •i?frf.?3^gTgnT^?srq^sfej|g?q^ 

sqr ^?PTH[^i s?r5?Fff#3*Tl^ ^r^^iisl^ wr 

I cig«r ‘ f% wr » ^ sr^rro- 

q5^ sratn 1^ II 

qg ^Tr^qn^T ^giRq*T^*2|^ ; ^ W gri— . 

gt (g) I 

®rqq^;--q ^ ^ 

^q^— qaif ‘ 3#^q ^11% > l^qj^ | gq 

«rM^gi 5i#nWl2i^, q wgr i >^ 35 % qqf%-qr^^ ^^^riqgqr Mf^- 

\. s5FR(tf^^qTsqr— ?I, q; qtsqi- «. ‘ qr ’ qfq^ 3- 
WTtq f?-^. cHrsjTOisHt— 

\- qtq— ?rt?f --!§?. ‘^. qiqrf^ q5r®qr*ff — qr; qrqt<ftf 

i- |:?q^R qr— »T, q? :S!. 5Pcfrq'f— 3. 

V. 3Rrer— %^. i». f% f dfcr q«tqrqq— g. 

H. qrqqtq — «ir. u. qrqqrqr— gr. 

Btfqqjq5qrq--8Cj gr. 










tor ? srto^^lTT’iT- 

^?r I 5Tr*n^ '^rr^sTT^rt ^rs^crr:, 



^Roi^ I ggr sf^: qqcQ 

^T 3TPi«r>?^ I 3 ^ ^smm 

^(%fl^%crr i ^ 3 % mm ii 

^ t^^wtsfe, 3?%^Tq^^qraw: ^qpl^- 

qRirr^q§^?iTfiigLi ^ ?r^ q»Tr?5^rRiT »Tf^- 

?tg[i 2 ir 3 m^ [er] ?iif|gp^^«n52i^5m5fq«f>T, 

^?3[i^^S^iTf7 s^^il *TR •'521^^ qarr— Pnswn^ ^rf^- 

3 ^W 5tl^P#lT 

g^I^fllsqr, JTR^>T%5n3^Jl ii 

‘ 55^ cjsn ’ fl% ^^^aifi^onqri— ^ ^ 

=? ?^^¥Trgr^ I ^ ?if»TI^ *WTO5^d:, 

II ^ ^2ir Ti^ i?T5rn^ ^imi^ wpir^^ ^ 
sq^k wmt: I ^ 2?f3?^ JTPir^ TOI^ff:, 

515? ?l I w I ^ JT 

^?rRr fliif^sr — Tr» «r* k. 5q<ifiE5rRf — g'. 

5 T, ^ cI 5 r^rfiFRr:--fr. 

‘ 31^ ’ irrf^— 5rr, sr, q?- «. srr^rf rqRwiqlqi?— s. 

V. owj’^tjrsrrsnerra;— 

»r, % 
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frn^sf^ rr^ ^arc^iT?3:> 

ife^R[5PT|^ I 

?r ’STRSTmTir^w^fi^’iT w ii 


^ 55^-qtipr^ I ^ f^sJRli^ff^mR^TPTsI ^if^, ^ ^ 
qpTT?^: I ?i5r ?^^9n^9iRi’^ ^ !srasTl^i%- 

^^FflS^:| ^ TRiWl ^ *1T^, cTsrrsf^ ?5^- 

W(^\ g^sjf^cqgTpTl^fflqi^ 

*n^Jtif^: cr^ 5r^r>TKfr<?^ra i m^: 

I Trw^^55W w- 

*iR;n«i[ 3t«#, *iR to; ii 

^ m^n ^ toRt i ^ 5 

^ ^ 'it^, ^ft g^ar^rw 


K. mif^—^i^,^,v(,^. \. qw— «i!:,^. 

q. ‘‘q^:’ qifw— ^5^; v. 

f:qmif^qqirt =T?nqqrq?r#. k. mTOf— gr. 

>o 

*Rft"r »i, ?T> 5F. ^(cFrr qRsassfgr-- g-. 



f^spET^, f»r!i^, ff^ I ^ ff sr^w^wrsiT^^M 
?T«iTff — f?T^^'«n«T: ’sr^n^sr rr«Tnijft(^) ?r3p%5 


, gRt: — 

T=q^ i 

q ^ ^nsqw h (i^) ii 

3I2w 4;— sisi;^ 55^ ;n^q^, ^ 

%^: ^ ^km, 31^1^^ I qi ^ RcftqJTRlT 

iTfsqcrr ^rr ^ g^iPiTOmyr^gr 

«^sl^ *II^|ci!lfHqT2lJ (I 

T^#TP)SI — I? 

qqri^^ 1% (|f^) II 5r ter 

5n^9r^^'T5r i^f— ^ k ^ qcgR^jmRjf ^ n ^sk 
M iS^^r^, srsr^ ^ 

Sfi# II ^k ^ k — ^ ^ ^taip^ 

(^) 515^;^ 11 ^ sn^^; k^ *115^ si^, ^isr^ 


\. q'?cfl3Frqif|?I% «rR^ ?ft% ffis^r: ^ 51 5Prt ^5t— 

q'^sfiftspr sTR^ fiiqt Ji^f^— »r, _ 

1. ‘^:’ srtR^— 

’^* V. qi^— 5ar. 

arqsirsft&l ar^^: q^q- h. ‘ f^ ’-srrRs— 







’*rf% 


TOfI ^TS^Tc^ ' 



fN''3'!=?TRr 


i 1^ ff gsii^ »Ti5q^ Jiw^, f%?3 135^ I gsr lime— 

I *n^ *fqg «Tl^ilqFr ^:, qisi^TOl 

fcqiqn5i[| — ^ qi^^gr 
P!^ '5n®Rri^?%i^ sqi^qrf^ 1 

^ — qi^; ^ ^ (f%) H sfq ^?5- 

i 3 ^n®q^q 1 

^ 5ift *Tf5q?q q[?q^ i qjq^cirqqt *n¥ffqr 
^nqqra^qfefiri% II 

^ ^'l ^rS[^Tq?q^3; I ^ ^5q^qJFZ[- 

^ ei^q^q’Tjqqifrqrqr qis^tq^n^^jn^iqqp^ iml^i gi^. 
^RT qrqqr ^ fq4^l \ qg TFqRq^iiqqf'^^^g^qt^snTRRi^ 
qiNlwpmqMRl^ jR?j#iRif5iii— f| 
q^?g^^q srMqi^ I qfe %5^sf^ TFW?Rq^H TOiqf:, snf^r- 


"'f' cfSPTRi^^fc^™-^* 
H. w?r^5rrq — ^r* 

■®. 


?• fTR’lT'Htf^'Js—s^. 

R. ^s«fj— % JT, tr, !gf. 
q. *rR?t5T-- 





sraroi 

^ ^ I I =^ I 3RI%^ tot sriH- 

II 

fI3 ?ITSR5r»5RI^qq?^ aq^ 

I 95f ^ q5|?n«I^ ^Pq^sqiF^, f^: ^ ^ROIR I STcT: 

^ 5TJcpn?l*^Rn^| cW OT- 

f^^sraTMq^, n »Ti 5 RTW 5 ikiqicj I ^ m *imqi- 

(?ri«R)?R?^ m ^ ^M^l # =f 

5?!^ |f^:, ^ *liqJTRR?Wq?q^qJI l^t^lfSHf— 
q=q ^pw^?g|T^ 5 [:, ‘ > ‘ ^ qgwrf^^ li 4 tsqi^- 

^r5Ri%W ifs^;, ^ '®^r ?r[sH?r'5F«ri^?RJT |i% qfR, jpq^ 


t. 

%q qtlfl^rarq;, arf^T^j-gj; 

X. 

‘ ’Fqt ’ qi%— qf, »r, sr, 


fq^rai ^Itq: — «sr ; sft^*i^, srfq 

H. 

f?rqiw JRiwig;— q» , ^ ; fsnrr- 


tr«rTa[— »r> sr ; arfqtr- 


irawT^— »r, ?T 5 fSTJRff Ri;— 


qig;— 




?rra!ror6?Rf^qr^— »r, ^^ 

». 

‘ B ’ srr^— g". 


^Rqq:— q», 5T, ’T, gr. 






^hvT ^TS^Eftw*' 'TT^JTfr ?Tr^ Wm 11 %K 11 

ifH ^ if^ %^i5r I ^f|“-»FM m<>, 

3T5ra5r^?ira^ i =^ 5^3 

»Ti^ 5fT?:, ‘ ^ =^«f)^%«i: j q TOra^i ®ra^ 

5T I R^^itcT, wm wi^ «rr?R^ 

R#l?^ ^n«FRf*R?«nWTR^, 3 

iTfTR^I J^Rfer, RRRRlf^ RI'SRRIR^^fltelRLI cWPI 
^3 11 

ca^ Rf^ra^^or w ®ri^#i^,!i ?r Rr?RfcifRt2iri- 
^ — 

% ^i5^^|: Rm^ R m mi ii (?fR)ii 

3fRR^; — ?lR9r 5^: |fe SS: ^- 

^ 1^ 1 3T^ TR^S^ 

STRRfR^R R^W^ — ^RTRJ: I RI^^J, ^ RTR 

W:, ^ ^\ ^ RR; i^R, R1R5 ^ \ 

?. e^— ?R ; R »r, 5r, R. r -3. 

>1. ff^:— RT. 






»TW^ I 


3# JiRcq^^i? 1^1 <^^f{||gT)^ — q^ qr% 

^?r (^)s[s§z# qiqf^qgr , qrq?rl^ ?r ggir,^^sr||q^t^Tl^ g^ \\ 

spR^:— ^q?^ % qi% ll ^- 

5pi^^?^5p5! qjsR^^awj? snrroij^;, ft ^fti^q^ 

qR qR<qq^^RRii^t^-- qr#q^ ^q[f^ II ^?qql^q?r qrl^ 
'?Mr, q%|q i qil'm wk q^t srRtqKqi^, ?iTqlctq?rq: i m^- 
5t3[i^[#tKqjFi^ q^R^ 5i^?i g[iw q%^, qfR%: 

qi^:, q^RT^: |fe (^) *1*®^ 1 ^5pi% n^ ^ 

i^q, qiqj ^ i ciRRqq*q^ 

Sh€ q^^^ qjgq^: qf% q^w^ =q q^R^i qspj^ 
3 qfeq«i5^, % f^#iRrqrfli i 39iRn?qRqcqt ^ 
q#^?5§qra; =qf?#rriWi^qf Rqqr, toc ii 

?R ^ g^q#t<3^, qf^^fiii^ q>^ 


' g [4q (g — ’s *'• 5^ 

R. q'qrqf^ ^ qm(^ q qqr-q> ; qqs?rr§^— g". 

q qfctqq ^ qmf^ q qqr— ^sr. »- imRi^— sr. 

qxqJFtiqT — q») ^T, q^qf^ — g. 

V. 'qiwTftMq— f», qiq^^qi’ qr^Jiq: qr. 

firPtq^q— «T) ^T) ?®* qqqitsq^T^— g'. 







fftfk !T, 


I 


% ffk 





%i; II snM:— 1^ Slf^ 5 isrsF I?? sfB^:, ^ i 

P3r qft^cq g^q^— ^<I?5§q^, m I ^ 

^5r 5fi^s?k?«iT I m 1^ ^ % ^r#f[ffrf% 

^ il 

gf^^ri — it <Tr^i^f#ig[i§?[ri^ ii 'thji^( 6 ^t^)1^^!tic^ , 
'tr^r# 'Tf^^itt'j^w 5RtiFr5i;i ®r^iT 

^?f^#iq;5 ®ff^ 3 5i^^ta[5T|^|^^^ , ?Tii^^?r- 



^T 3 it itr^:,^ ^ 5 gs^sR^ct:''! ^ ^^Ft^lT- 
5*^1 ^^?^'l\5#5I5^Fw4:--it 5I5t% 

m it TO II ®r^JrTf--^^gfl^=5g33[(3?l5|)- 




II m 


% in ^ 1 #R ^:1 



WtTO?Sn?!t3t^ 
?35q- 


fdRrti^^^[®»niRnR|.l a|c|t5^; ^3T[4: R^^R; | 5l5g4^t3[W5[ffi 


^ 




qfT^rserqf^ g«rr siewRC— « r, ; 

qwKtwfJr ^RwRiPwwrai;— srr, 
qT?Rr^^5[srfcRK3[f^— ST. 


• 


‘?Rr’ irt%— g-. 

V. n n t TT qf srrtgq:—'Er. 

H. g-. 



Reviews 


Sdrirakanydyasangraha hy PmkdsdtmayaU edited by Dr T. R Chmta- 
mani, M A., Ph.D , Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of 
Madras , a Reprint from the Annals of Oriental Research, Univer- 
sity of Madras, with a foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya Vidya- 
vacaspati Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, M A., I.E.S , (Retd ), 
1939. 

Prakasdtmayati, the author of the Sdrirakanydyasangraha, is popu- 
larly known as the Vivaranakara, the author of the Vivarana, 
the great conunentary on the Pancapddika of Padmapadacarya, one of 
the direct disciples of Sri Sankara and one of the earhest commentators 
on Sri Sankara’s Bhasya on the Vedanta sutras. He is an epoch- 
maker in the history of Advaita Vedanta. His views on Advaita as 
embodied m his work weie closely followed by a host of subsequent 
original writers and commentators in the Advaita system and his school 
is known to posterity as the Vivarana-prasthdna, in contrast with the 
Bhdmail-prasthdna, known after the great work Bhdmati of Sarva- 
tantrasvatantra Vacaspatimisra. The mam reason for the deve- 
lopment of these two mdependent schools among the commentators of 
Sri Sankara has been sufficiently and satisfactorily explamed in his 
foreword by M. M. Prof. S Kuppuswami Sastriar and m his preface 
by the editor. 

This work under review is one of the minor works of Praka^tma- 
yati. It IS a gloss on the Brahmasutras divided mto various adhikara^ 
nos In many instances it attempts no explanation of the sutras It 
follows the piactice of enunciating the Nydyasarira and mterpretmg the 
Upanisadic passage in question by the apphcation of the nydya or rule 
of interpretation Since the text is very brief, it does not even present 
the purvapaksa in many instances, though the siddhdnta^ or final 
conclusion is to be arrived at by the refutation of the purvapaksa. 
This book shows clearly the limitations withm which the rules of m- 
terpretation of the Karmakanda explained in the Purvamimamsa 
Sastra have to be applied to the Jnanakanda portion of the Vedas. 

Though the Vivarana is said to be a complete commentary on the 
Pancapddikd to the extent of the first five padas, both the text and 
the commentary are available in print and m manuscript to the extent 
of the end of samanvayadhikarana (I 1.4) only. So the only work 
of Prakasatmayati which conveniently summarises his views on the 
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entire Vedanta is the jSanrakanyayasangraha and in this respect the 
importance of this work cannot be be over-estimated. 

The present edition of the Sanrakanyayasangraha is quite welcome 
especially because the ‘Pandit’ edition is not easily accessible 
to scholars. It has been competently edited with the help of three 
manuscripts. The value of this edition is very much enhanced by the 
foot-notes giving variations in readings from the three Mss., by Appen- 
dix I, which gives the readings of the ‘ Pandit ’ edition, by the alphabe- 
tical indices of the sutras and citations and above all, by the valuable 
foreword of MM. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, the great inspurer 
and guide of Sanskritic studies and research in South India. Dr. T. 
R. Chmtamam deserves to be congratulated on having brought out this 
excellent edition of this important work in the field of Advaita 
Vedanta. 

V. A. R. 
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Indologists ,all over the world, particularly, those interested in 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, would welcome with ]oy these five volumes of 
the descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, belonging formerly 
to the Deccan College, Poona, and at present m the custody of the 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. The work of pre- 
p^rmg a descriptive catalogue for the collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
m Poona was begun imder the auspices of the Bombay Government 
m 1916 was kept in abeyance for some time. Now that this work 
has been entrusted to the scholars of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, it may be reasonably hoped that this vrork will be 
completed soon. These volumes are prepared m accordance with 
approved methods of descriptive catalogumg and contain useful infor- 
mation 
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OUR VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

On the 1st of June 1940 Dr. Sir Kunna Venkata Reddy Naidu Garu, 
K.C.LE., D.Litt., M.L C. took charge of the high office of Vice-chancellor 
of ihis University. It is a rare piece of good fortune that a gentleman 
of his eminence has consented to preside over llie studies and direct the 
administration of this great seat of learning. 

Founded on the unexampled munificence of that groat patron of 
learning, the Rajah Sahib of Chottinad, this institution has been nurtured 
on the devoted and selfless services of a distinguished succession of Vice- 
Chancellors. It is a matter of no little pride and satisfaction to us that 
Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganathan, our firsl Vice-chancellor, not only 
became the Vice-chancellor of a sister University but is now occupying 
the exalted position of Adviser to the Secretary of State for India. His 
successor, the Rt. Hon’ble V . S. Srinivasa Sastriar, is a member of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council and a Companion of Honour. Now wo have 
in our midst as Vice-chancellor Sir K. Venkata Roddy who has occupied 
the highest position under the Crown in this Presidency, namely, the 
Governorship of Madras. 

• To the onerous and responsible duties of Vice-chancellor of this 
young University, Sir K. V Reddy Naidu bnngs not merely a disinterest- 
ed love of higher learning but also a wide and varied experience of 
many years spent in the service of our mother-land. Both as an official 
ind as a non-official he has won for himself a unique position in the 
public life of our country. His great abilities and high character came 
to public notice when the late Rajah of Panagal formed his first popular 
Ministry in Madras, and chose Sir K. V. Reddy as the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Industries. He had also the rare honour of representing 
India in the League of Nations at Geneva in 1928. From Geneva the 
scene of Sir Venkata Reddy’s labours shifted to South Africa where he 
represented the Government of India ss its Agent-General. On his 
return from South Africa he became a member of the Council of State 
at Delhi; and in 1934 the Governor of Madras appointed him to hfe 
Executive Council as Member in charge of Law. Hjs conspicuous 
success as a Member of the Executive Council was crowned by his 
appointment as Governor of Madras. 

As leader of public opinion, as legislator, as Minister, as Executive 
Councillor, as Governor his life has been rich and full. And Ihe treasures 
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of wisdom and experience that Sir Kurma has garnered during decades 
of unremitting labour he proposes to dedicate to the service of this Uni- 
versity. In the new sphere of work that he has chosen for himself we 
assxire him of the hearty and unstinted co-operation of one knd aU of 
the staff and of every scholar and researcher. May this University grow 
from strength to strength under his wise and distinguished direction ! 

SIR NORMAN MURRAY GOLD MEDAL. 

Mr V. Sivaraman, M.A., MLitt , former Research Scholar of Econo- 
mics Department, won the Sir Norman Murray Gold Medal for scoring 
the highest number of marks in the recent examination of the Tniiian 
Institute of Bankers. We congratulate him most heartily. 

M. UTT DEGREE. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Examiners appointed to 
adjudicate on his thesis on “Road-Rail Transport m India” the Syndi- 
cate has declared Mr. S. R. N. Badri Rao, M A., to be qualified for die 
award of the degree of M.Lilt. of this University. 
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Section 1 


Introduction 

I 

The Madras General Sales Tax Act was passed after a good deal 
of controversy in May 1939. It was considered at the tune of passing 
the Act, by a certain section of legislators, that it had greater potentiali- 
ties for doing evil than good. The chief characteristic of the Sales 
Tax VIZ) its productivity, went without much challenge; but it was 
contended, on a simple theory of mcidence, that as the tax led to the 
consumers bemg indirectly taxed, it merely tended to aggravate the 
differences of the tax burden of the various sections of society. The 
statement of the sponsors of the measure that it was intended to cor- 
rect the tax burden of the various sections of society failed to convince 
the opponents. It was thought that the hi^er prices charged to com- 
modities would lead to a higher cost of living, followed by a clamour 
for wage rise, which if not granted, would perpetuate a very undesira- 
ble state of affairs especially as regards labourers. It was argued that 
integration, and disintegration of businesses to a greater extent, would be 
brought about and that middlemen would be ousted out of existence. 
A strong reaction to the stipulations enforcing the keepmg of detailed 
accounts was also expected. 

However in the face of all these criticisms, the measure was pass- 
ed and more than 10 months have elapsed since it came into force. 
It was considered by the writers of this volume that a study of the work- 
ing of the Act was an important field of useful investigation Greater was 
the desire felt towards such an enquiry m the absence of any compre- 
hensive Government report; it was thought that a study of the various 
allied problems related to Sales Tax with due attention to the criticisms 
advanced at the time of passing the- Act, would greatly help a proper 
understanding of the position of the tax as a source of provmcial re- 
venue in Madras . A keen desire to know how far the criticisms were 
correct and to what extent they have been merely imaginary has impeUed 
the writers to undertake this work. 

This brochure cannot claim to be an exhaustive study. 
Further the scope of the enquiry has been restricted to only 
one district — South Arcot — and does not embrace the whole Presidency. 
Besides these hmitations, it has to be pointed out that cer- 
S.T.-l. 
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lain fields of enquiry could not be undertaken with the hope of getting 
positive results. The assessment of the influence of the lax on prices, 
cost of living and wage level could not be touched upon for foar 
that in the disturbed stale of the present world, any conclusions reached 
at may not represent the whole truth. Tho outbreak of the war m 
September just a month prior to the coming into force of the Act has 
brought about such changes, mostly due to psychological factors, in the 
field of prices etc. that it has been found to be almost an impossible 
task to discount its effect. But all the same the tendencies in these 
spheres have been studied and noted down; .efforts have been made to 
show whether the tax is being uniformly shifted on all commodities to 
all consumers and at all times. The limitations set forth in the section 
dealing with this question must leave the impression that increase in 
prices because of this very small tax has been almo.st negligible, and 
fell only in a few cases. The other problems over which decisive conclu- 
sions could not be reached are the effects of tho tax on business 
turnover and cost of administration of the tax The difficulties 
theoretical and practical, experienced in these fields of enquiry, have 
been set forth in the sections dealing with them. 

Other aspects of the tax have been examined in the pages of tho 
book. After a preliminary history of the tax and a short description 
of its form in other countries, the Madras Act, in all its stages is con- 
sidered A few of the more important criticisms have been answered. 
A special section is devoted to study, whether any difficulty is experienc- 
ed by merchants in account keeping, how far their accounts arc intelligi- 
ble and whether there are unsatisfactory reactions to the authorities 
prying into their accounts The difficulties felt in the administration of 
the Act have also been considered. 

The question of evasion of the tax has been studied in some detail. 
These sections are followed by one dealing with the incidence of the 
tax. When the work was undertaken the aim was merely to study the 
working of it in the South Arcot district. But what is said in these sec- 
tions is to a great extent true for the whole Ptesidency. 

The rest of the work is devoted, to a study of the effect of the tax 
on middlemen and busmess turnover of dealers including co-operative 
consumers’ societies. It has also been examined whether any tendencies 
for disintegration of businesses have been noticeable. As far as 
South Arcot is concerned, the question of integration has not arisen. 

Wherever possible, conclusions have been strengthened with figures; 
hut the nature of the enquiry is such as not to present many occasions 
for resort to figures. In many cases where nothing more than some 
general tendencies have been noticeable, they have been stated as such. 
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We present this brochure to the pubHc with the hope that it would 
succeed in giving some idea of the workmg of the Act, of the difficulties 
experienced, of the solutions that must be arrived at, and of the re- 
action of the merchants and the public to the measure during the short 
period of the workmg of the Act which we have studied. 

The authors wish to acknowledge with great pleasure the mum- 
ficence of the University which has enabled the publication of iMs 
volume. They also take tHs opportumty to thank everyone who has 
helped them m their work. 



Section 2 


Short History op the Tax 

The Great War has brought about manifold changes m the world 
in all fields of activity. Politically, economically and socially also the 
post-war days have been far different from the pre-war days. Rapid 
changes have passed over the whole world within a short period of 
four years of rivalry and have left lastmg impressions of their effect. 
The political changes have been so striking that they have attracted 
the attention of the pubhc m various countries. Numerous books have 
been written on that subject. But the economic aspects of the changes, 
it must be admitted, have not been dealt with in great detail. The field 
of Public Finance is the least touched of all branches of Economics. If 
the War had affected anything very much it is finance; but it is some- 
what strange that this question should be so meagrely studied. 

Of the many changes that have come about m the field of Public 
Finance the greatest have occurred in the field of taxation. Besides the 
new attitude borne towards direct and indirect taxation, a change is 
noticeable m the types of taxes and principles employed in taxation. It 
need not be pomted out that a new importance has been given to the 
system of progressive taxation. The second outstanding change is to be 
seen in the introduction of a few thoroughly new taxes; certain old taxes, 
that have gone into disuse during the previous years have also been 
revived. The Sales tax of the post-war days is an important tax that 
comes under the latter category. 

The Sales Tax is a very old tax but is certainly not the best tax. 
It IS said to have been prevalent in Ancient Athens; m Egypt, under 
the Ptolemies and in Rome, under Augustus and other emperors. The 
^^te of the tax m such times was ordinarily 10% ad ualorem but even 
double the rate was common m exceptional circumstances. 

In our own coimtry, we find references to the use of the tax as 
early as the age of Mauryas Kautilya, in his Arthasasira, refers 
to the trade tax in the following way: 

“The amount of Vyaji or trade tax due on commodities sold by cubi- 
cal measures is 1/16 of the quantity; that on commodities sold by weigh- 
ing balance is 1/20 of the quantity and that on commodities sold in num- 
bers is 1/11 of the whole.”i Apart form this tax, a sales tax was col- 

I 

1, Arthasastra, Book 11, Chapter 16, 
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lected from the highest bidder, whenever immovable property was sold 
m public auction. References to the sales tax are also found m the 
Sukramiisara and other works, but the rate of the tax seems to have 
been much less than that adopted by the Mauryas, 

Taxes on the sale of commodities were very common and numerous 
in Europe during the Medieval limes and the Spanish Alcavala? is the 
most noted of them all. It was reintroduced in Spam in 1342 and existed 
tiU the middle of the 19th century; it received the severest condemna- 
tion at the hands of many writers of the 18th century who even went 
to the length of saying that the “alcavala was one of the principal en- 
gmes that contributed to the ruin of most of Spanish manufactures and 
trade.” Adam Smith who endorses this view adds that the declen- 
sion of Spanish agriculture also must ho attributed to it.^ Though at 
the time of its introduction, it took the form of a 5% tax on all business 
turnover, it had a very chequered career, being subject to constant 
alterations in rate. But for the greater part of its existence it was 
collected at a 10% rate. The method of collection, the high rate of 
the tax and the natm’o of the exemptions, led to severe conflicts and 
opposition in tlio country and numerous attempts to modify the tax 
wore often made. Finally in 1785, radical changes were introduced 
which reduced the alcavala to a “production tax.” It did not flourish 
long in this new form as its fate was once and for all sealed by the 
decree of June 1843. A more moderate tax is said to have been pre- 
valent from about the 15th century in Naples. 

Though a few States of the American Union adopted the tax 
during the 19th century, it is only during the War and Post- 
War periods that the tax has been introduced by many important 
countries. Adopted by Germany in 1916, it has been copied soon by 
other needy countries. France followed Germany close on its heels 
and mtroduced it in the year 1920. It has however to be noted here 
that most of the countries that adopted it were not attracted by any 
special virtue that it possessed but were driven to it by their pressing 
needs. The huge expenditure caused by the war, the work of re- 
construction and the payment of war pensions and allowances put such a 
heavy strain upon their financial resources that they were forced to 
fall back upon this mode of indirect taxation. The absence of any other 
equally productive tax is perhaps the chief cause for its wide prevalence 
to-day. To say that the rapid spread of the sales tax in the post-war ^ 
days has often been due to the direct and indirect losses of the war 


2. Refer Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. 

3. Adam Smith: Wealth of Nations, Book 5, CJh. H Part Article IV. 
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Ignores a more important factor which should not be lost sight of. If 
one studies the history of the Sales Tax it is easy to find out that the 
depression has made this tax widely popular with financiers. 
It was during the period of the depression that it spread widely. Many 
States of the United States of America passed some form of a sales tax 
between the years 1929-33. During these years when all other 
sources of revenue were falling off in yield and when the expen- 
diture had to be mamtained at the pre-depression level or even in- 
creased, the sales tax found an easy entry as a source of revenue in 
many countries. And by the end of 1937, “it was levied in 29 
states of the United States, 3 Dominions of the British Commonwealth, 
12 Countries of Europe and 6 Repubhcs of South America.”^ 

If its productivity, as it seems to be, had induced practically-minded 
financiers to mtroduce the tax m their countries, the sales tax must be 
said to have fulfilled their exgpectations to the full. For it occupies 
a very considerable portion of the tax receipts m many countries and 
is foimd to be quite as good as mcome tax and customs revenue and a 
serious rival of the latter. The truth of this statement will be well 
illustrated by the following table.® 


Income, Customs and Sales Tax Revenue expressed as percentages. 


Country. 

Year. 

Income- 

tax. 

Customs 

Revenue. 

Sales 

tax. 

Total. 

France 

. 1934 

19 5 

15-1 

17 5 

52 1 

Germany 

.. 1932-33 

9-4 

22 3 

19 1 

50*8 

Italy 

. 1933-34 

22*3 

11 7 

6 6 

40 6 

Hungary 

.. 1932-33 

10 6 

4 8 

12 9 

28 3 

Czechoslovakia 

.. 1933 

14 6 

6-5 

23 0 

44 1 

Austria 

. 1934 

19 4 

16 0 

21*2 

56 6 


The only important countiy that has not yet mtroduced the sales 
tax is Great Britam. Suggestions have been made even there to in- 
troduce it as a national tax “as a substitute for part of or as an addition 
to the existing taxation of mcome.” The Colwyn Committee® consider- 
ed the question of the mtroduction of sales taxation m England but 
dismissed it “m somewhat cavaher terms and m a smgle paragraph in 
its report.” “Jh Great Bntam the tax has never been popular mainly 
because it is 'thought to be a burden on business, that it leads to a rise 


4 Madras Legislative Assembly Bebates, OfBcial Report, Volume XII, No. 7, 
pp. 469. 

5. G F. Surras- The Science of Public Fmance, Vol n, p. 607. 

6. Report of the Committee on National Bebt and Taxation, p. 1031, 
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in prices and consequently to wage disturbances and that it is passed 
on to consumer, points which have not always been capable of proof.”^ 
Further the sales tax has no attraction for the BnglisTimori because the 
psychology of the English taxpayers is averse to mdirect taxation. The 
success of 'the sales tax m Franco is attributed partly to the French 
dislike for direct taxation and liking for mdirect taxation. This is 
an instance of how the psychology of the taxpayers plays a great part 
in the scheme of taxation of a country and is responsible for the success 
or failure of the tax. The tax has not been introduced in America as 
a federal source of revenue till now, but is prevalent in nearly 22 states 
and 2 cities. 

Thus the sales tax has become a very popular measure with needy 
financiers and the hlstoiy of the tax and its adoption in India very re- 
cently only illustrate the .statement of Adam Smith, that, “there is no 
art, which one Government learns sooner of another, than that of draw- 
ing money from the pockets of the people.” 


7 


G. F, Shirras: The Scaonce of Pubhe Finance, Vol. H p. 607. 



Section 3 


Sales Tax nsr Foreign Countries 

An idea of the tax as prevalent in foreign countries may help a 
proper understanding of the Madras Act and this section is hence 
devoted to a description of the tax — ^its form, yield and difi&culties in 
administration — in foreign countries. A reading of these pages will 
convince the reader of how with low start in the beginnmg it has now 
become an important and indispensible source of revenue The other, 
perhaps unique, quality of the tax, that of its undimmishing yield, even 
in the face of trade fluctuations, might be inferred 

The origin of the German turnover tax has to be found rather 
curiously in the low stamp tax adopted at the beginning of the War. The 
difficulties in the administration of this tax led to the search for a more 
easy source of revenue and m July 1918 it was superseded by the turn- 
over tax of V 2 of one per cent. This V 2 % tax was collected on the gross 
receipts from sales of goods and from services. Exemptions were grant- 
ed in the case of exports from January 1, 1925; certain foodstuffs and 
raw materials were also excluded from taxation Necessaries imported 
into the country were free from taxation When the tax was introduced 
in Germany, it was feared that it would encourage integration of indus- 
tries and thus place the small manufacturers at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with giant concerns organised in vertical combination. To guaid 
against such a tendency and to protect the small manufacturers the 
German Law of 1918, provided that transfers from one branch of a 
business to another should be taxed as if they occurred in separate busi- 
nesses But owing to difficulties in the way of fixing of prices of articles 
that were passed on from one stage of production to the other, this provi- 
sion had to be dropped m the course of a year. Still, no tendency towards 
combination is noticeable in such a form that it can be said to be the re- 
sult of the turnover tax. Middlemen were protected in Germany in much 
the same way as agents are under the Madras Act, Though difficulties 
were encountered in the first few months of the administration of this 
Act, they were soon got over and the tax won a very high place in 
the fiscal system of the country. 

In Germany the rate of the tax varied from time to time. Pressed 
as the country was with a huge expenditure at that period, which did 
not shrink in volume even after the war, because of the work of recon- 
struction and the burden of reparations, frequent efforts to increase the 
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rate of this productive tax wore made. From %% in 1918 it reached 
2-5% within 6 years Tho Dawes Committee condemned the rate of 
the turnover tax which was then 2-5%. The feolmg amongst the working 
class population that they were paymg the greater part of the tax also 
grew in volume and strength. The result was that from Octo- 
ber 1, 1924 there has been regular and successive reductions m the rate 
of tihe tax. The necessity to give some relief to the industries during a 
period of depression brought the question of the tax burden of the indus- 
tries to the forefront and a reduction in the rate of the turnover tax was 
conceived as one of the steps leading to it. Accordmgly in 1926 the tax 
was reduced from the low rate of 1% to % of it. This reduction in tlie 
rate, it is remarked by some, has only tended to strengthen the hold of 
the tax m the German fiscal system. Tho following tabled shows the 
quick rise and fall in tho rate of tho tax. 


Data. 

July 16, 1918 
December 24, 1919 
April 8, 1922 
January 1, 1924 
October 1, 1924 
January 1, 1925 
October 1, 1925 
April 1, 1926 


Rate % of the Tax. 


*5 

1- 5 

2 - 0 
2-5 
2-0 
1-5 
1-0 

•75 


Tho yield of the tax increased with every increase in the rate of the 
tax and before 1923-24 it occupied a very important place in tho annual 
budget. Nearly of tho total tax revenue of the Reich was secured 
from this source in 1923-24 and tho following few years. The yield 
has fallen in later years, which may be attributed to a great extent to 
the reductions m tho rate. 


1. Taken from A. Comstock: Taxation in Modem State, Ch. 9, p. 124, 
S.T.— 2. 
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Statement showing yield of turnover tax in Germany? 


Year. 

Yield of turnover tax. 

Year, 

Yield of turnover tax. 

Millions of 

Marks. 

Millions of 

Marks. 

1920-21 

5,049 

1928-29 

1,000 

1921-22 

11,474 

1929-30 

1,013 

1922-23 

228,537 

1930-31 

996 

1923-24 

— 

1931-32 

994 

1924-25 

1,799 

1932-33 

1,354 

1925-26 

1,338 

1933-34 

1,516 

1926-27 

974 

1934-35 

1,872 

1927-28 

900 

1935-36 

2,020 


“The reductions in turnover an 1930-31 and 1931-32 were almost 
compensated by increases m rates from 0-75% to 0-85% as from April 
1930, (1'35% for retailers with a turnover exceedmg RM 1 million) 
and 2% as from January 1932. The yield exceeded the level of former 
years considerably as from 1932-33 The yield of the turnover tax in 
various years as percentages of 1928-29 were as follows. 

1929/30 1930/31 1931/32 1932/33 1933/34 1934/35 1935/36 

Turnover tax 

101 3 99-6 99-4 135 4 151-6 187-3 202 0 

The statement besides showing the remarkable mcrease m the yield 
of the tax with increases m rate, brings out the more important truth 
that the sales tax is not seriously affected by the depression. 

“Lake the other true turnover taxes as, e.g. those of France and 
Czechoslovakia, the law is founded upon the self-notification of hability 
and upon the statutory duty of keeping detailed records showmg tlie 
transactions liable to the tax.”^ With a view to checking evasion and 
raising the yield to budget expectations, strict regulations have been 
formulated in Germany for the proper maintenance of accounts of daily 
sales subject to taxation at different rates ; “ a stock book ” and “ a 


2. (a) Taken from A. Comstock: Taxation in Modem State, Chapter IX, 
page 126. 

(b) League of Nations: Memorandum on Public Fmance, 1922-26, 1926- 
28 and 1928-35. 

3. League of Nations : Memorandum on Public Finance . Economic Intelligence 
Service XII, Germany, p. 7. 

4. A. Comstock: Taxation m Modern State, 
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tax book” with details as regards the sale of articles, the prices and 
date of sale are also to bo maintained by the merchants. Returns are filed 
quarterly by the taxpayers along with advance payments on the basis 
of the returns. Final adjustments arc done only at the end of each year. 

In Germany, except for grumblings on the part of the manufactur- 
ers and merchants about the trouble of account-keeping, no serious diffi- 
culty arose from that quarter in the administration of the Act. There 
was no cause for dissatisfaction during a period of depreciating currency 
when they were able to pass on to the consumers not only the whole tax 
but even more. Much evasion existed m the earlier period, owing to 
the instability of the currency and lack of information regarding prices. 
This led the smaller merchants to escape the losses caused by sudden 
fluctuations in prico.s by omitting to note down sales and thus save a few 
thousand or hundred marks. 

The turnover tax is not wholly absorbed by tho Reich Government. 
When tho Reich acquired financial hegemony by the 1919 constitution, 
it adopted tho practice of .sharing with the Lander and municipalities 
tho yield from certain taxes. About 30% of the yield of the turnover 
tax with guaranteed minimum of 450 million marks, is set apart for the 
states and Commune.s by the Reich. 

Hie Law of Juno 25, 1920 which came into force in July of that 
year introduced tho turnover tax in France. The rate at first was !•!% 
of which 1%- was taken over to tho National Treasury while the remain- 
ing one tenth was passed on to tho local governments. As in Germany, 
the turnover tax was accompanied by a luxury tax of 10%. Exemptions 
were granted in the case of certain commodities; sales of bread were not 
taxed; agriculturists, members of liberal professions and employees w;ere 
free from tho operation of the Act Barring these, the law was applica- 
ble to all other industrial and commercial transactions carried on within 
the country and the tax is levied on all gross sales and gross amounts 
of commission. The tax became very unpopular in 1921 chiefly owing to 
the proposal to double the turnover tax by the Financial Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies; “Tho pent up irritation against the tax burst 
forth ” and tho tax was much condemned as differentiating unjustly bet- 
ween merchants and agriculturists. However, in March 1924, the rate 
of the tax was raised from 1-1% to 1‘3% which was further increased 
subsequently “ and adjusted to various tsrpes of business, so that 4 differ- 
ent rates of turnover tax, apart from taxes at the production stage for 
certain industries were in force until August 1926.”® The reforms sug- 
gested by the Committee of Experts were carried out in that month. 


5. Ibid., p, iSl. 
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Multiplicity was avoided and the tax was unified and maintained at a 
rate of 2%. At this time the tax on exports also was abolished. In 1926, 
when the beginnings of another busmess depression were experienced, 
the French merchants feehng the pinch of the tax tried to condemn it, 
but this wave of opposition too did not last long, for with the return of 
prosperity the opposition slowly vamshed. 

DiflSculties were experienced in the first few months of the working 
of the tax. Failmres to submit returns at proper times were very com- 
mon and the reason for this was said to be the complicated nature of the 
lax which was not easy for merchants to xmderstand. Difficulties in the 
matter of verification of accounts were also serious, as the accounts 
maintained by the merchants imder the code of commerce of Napoleon 
were often scanty. The dislike of the French merchants in showing 
the accounts for verification to the tax authorities impeded to a great 
extent the regular collection of taxes. Deficits in collection occupied a 
large percentage of the total demand. 

It is generally said that much evasion was practised under this head; 
“ The Temps claimed .that 2/3 of the merchants evaded the turnover tax 
and that it was actually a tax on the remaining 1/3; that it was a tax 
only upon those who wished to pay.”® 

These difficulties were to an extent solved in 1922 by the introduc- 
tion of the “ forfait system ” which only means a “ lump sum payment.” 
In the beginning the system was extended only to those taxpayers with 
a turnover of less than 48,000 Francs a year, who were allowed to make 
pa 3 nnents quarterly on the basis of turnover of the preceding year. The 
advantages of the system were so much appreciated by the merchants 
that they made numerous representations within a few months to ex- 
tend the scheme further, to be applicable to bigger merchants. This 
demand of the bigger merchants was granted and the budget law of 1922 
contained a provision to that effect. 

In the beginning the difficulty of defining the commodities that 
should be classed as luxuries was prominent but with the passage of 
time and the gaining of experience the difficulty was got over. “The 
later history of the French turnover tax seems to bear out the old saying 
that any old tax is a good tax.” Such other difficulties as were ex- 
perienced m the course of the practical administration of the tax have 
been solved in the course of years and it may be said that in later years 
the tax had a smooth run. 


6. Ibid., p. 131. 
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However, the tax romainod unpopular with the public and with the 
French merchants. Their dislike to disclose their account hooks to a 
third party, the distinction between the merchants and agriculturists 
and the inability o£ trader.*! to shift the tax on to the consumers during 
periods of business dcpros-slon, all combined to make the tax unwelcome 
to them. Many of tho.so factors were merely transitory and it would 
not be far from the truth to say that the tax was received with a certain 
amount of mdifforonco both by the merchants and traders in periods of 
prosperity and non-depression times. 

The importance of the tax could be well appreciated when it is said 
that the tax came as a saviour while France was undergoing very serious 
fiscal difficulties. A look at the yield of the tax further illustrates an 
imporlant characteristic of the sales tax, that it is possible of a steady 
yield oven in the face of minor cyclical fluctuations. The following table 
would .show that even when allowance ha.s boon made for the depre- 
ciation of (he currency in post-war days, there has been a steady increase 
in yield. While in the year 1925 the tax was 15 -8% of the tax 
revenue, it increased to Id-A'J'o in (he next year and in 1927 it was 20-8%. 


SUfllnnont ahowhig yield of Inrnover tax' in Franco!^ 


Year* 

Millions of 

Francs. 

Year. 

Millions of 
Francs. 

1920 

942 

1928 

9,295 

1921 

1,897 

1929 

9,865 

1922 

2,280 

1930-31 

9,226 

1923 

3,016 

1931-32 

8,873 

1924 

4,090 

1932 

6,478 

1925 

4,439 

1933 

6,897 

1926 

6,445 

1934 

6,386 

1927 

7,582 

1935 

7,247 


The Belgium sales tax is a manufacturers’ or wholesalers’ tax and is 
known as a Transfer tax (tax de transmission). It was introduced by 
the law of August 28 of 1921 and became operative from roughly the 
middle of November of that year. The rate of the tax was 1% 
which was levied on all transaction “in merchandise and oiher 
movable property with Iho exception of retail sales ” and was calculated 
on llio total purchase price paid. The tax was levied only when an 
actual transfer of goods movable by their nature took place between 
living persons for a consideration within Belgium. These limitations 
at once exempt gifts and inheritances from the operation of the Act. 


7. Longue o£ Nations: Memorandum on Public Finance 1922-26, 1926-29 and 
1928-35. 
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The burden imposed on the chain stores have necessitated the exemption 
of the transfer of goods to a branch from the head office, though origi- 
nally such transfers were treated as separate sales. The transactions of 
buying and selling conducted by a commission agent on behalf of a 
recognised principal are taxed only once, that is, at the time of the 
transfer from the vendor to the definitive purchaser. 

The nature of exemptions granted under the Belgium law may be 
stated at some length as it reveals the essential principles to be followed 
when the tax is levied, and represents also the general tendency preva- 
lent in the leading countries. The following transfers are exempted®: — 

1. The sale of bread and flour for baking bread, potatoes, lard, 

margarine, frozen meat, eggs and other foodstuffs as speci- 
fied by royal decree. 

2. Pubhc and auction sales of food in exchanges and markets. 

3 Sales to the Government, the provinces, the departments and 

to public estabhshments. 

4 Sales of water, gas and electricity. 

5. Sales of not more than 30 Francs. 

6. Sales of farm products and coal, directly from the producer to 

the consumer of not more than 150 Francs. 

7. Sales by retailers direct to individuals for their personal use 

without regard to ihe amount of the sale. 

8. Goods returned by a branch to a head office. 

9. Transfer m execution of a contract of sale which was required 

to be publicly registered in Belgium. 

10. Exportations, either direct or through brokers. 

11. Importations (a) by the chief diplomatic representatives (b) 

personal baggage etc. (c) for reexportation (d) of metals 

from the colonies. 

The Belgium Government in tiieir endeavour to minimise the cost 
of administration of the tax have made the taxpayer himself the real tax 
collector. All computations of the tax and other incidental and neces- 
sary work have to be performed by the merchant himself. The tax is 
paid “by affixing double stamps (printed in two parts, detachable on 
a horizontal line) on the seller’s mvoice and on the purchaser’s mvoice 
half on each ,and by cancelling them. It is the duty of the seller to 
provide the sl^ps and to attend to the details of affixing and cancelling 

8. Taken from A. Comstock; Taxation m Modem State, p. 138, 
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them.” This system possesses the advantage of not injunng the suscepti- 
hihties of the merchants by forcing them to submit their accounts which 
are regarded as sacred soci-ots; the examination of the purchase and 
sales invoice books is not disliked by the merchants. However, it must 
be pointed out, that the onerous duties that it imposed on them were 
much resented and severe criticism and condemnation of the Act on 
this point were advanced in the earlier stages. 

The consumer in Belgium was rather indifferent to the pasmient of 
the tax even when he knew that it was shifted to him. The reason is 
to be found perhaps in the fact that the burden of general taxation was 
not crushing Comstock observes, “The ultimate consumer was not 
pressed down to his centime in the matter of taxes, either direct or in- 
direct, and in so far as ho was conscious of the incidence of the transfer 
tax, he seemed to think that it was as good as any other tax ”. 

The importance of tlio transfer tax of Belgium as a revenue pro- 
ducer is sometimes oxaggoraled. As regards yield the tax occupies 
only a place next to income tax. Unhko the Latin countries, Belgium 
does not rely upon indirect taxation to a great extent. Whilo the receipts 
from income tax had consistently remained at about 25% of her revenue, 
the yield from transfer tax was only a fifth of her tax revenue. 

% of tax revenue. 

1925 1926 

' Incomo-Uix 30*6 33-9 

Sales Tax 19-7 21-1 

The Czechodovahian turnover tax leaves a lesson for India as 
it demonstrates how useful it is in a country with no sound 
financial practices and with depleted or almost exhausted resources and 
where the land tax and the income tax are undependable and objection- 
able. The now state of Czechoslovakia in the post-war days, unwilling 
to answer the needs of its Government by a resort to monetary tactics, 
found in the sales tax, a good source ol revenue. The heavy 
or almost crushing burden of taxation during the previous 
regimes had already prepared the people to bear ungrudgingly 
any tax imposed on them, if it was not inconvenient, and tbis 
attitude of the people helped the Government in successfully 
introducing the measure, which eversrwhere else was received 
with the greatest opposition. A law providing for the levy of the sales 
tax passed in December 1919 came into operation in the beginning of 
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the next year. According to it a tax of 1% was imposed on the selling 
price of all transactions in commodities. Services also came withm the 
field of taxation. Along with this tax, a luxury tax of 12% at the place 
of production and 10% at retail establidiments came into force. In the 
beginning however, the tax was not popular with the pubhc; the erratic 
price fluctuations due to sudden changes in the supply of commodities 
was wrongly ascribed to the turnover tax. But with the passage of time, 
as in other countries, the opposition subsided. Criticisms of other types 
either about the rate of levy or mode of collection were not prominent 
though some ill-feeling existed as to the differentiation shown between 
the agriculturists and the merchants. Some of the objectionable fea- 
tures which came to notice were removed in 1921 when the tax was 
doubled. 

It would not be wrong to say that the potentiahties of the tax were 
fully revealed in this eoxmtry. Even within the first two years of its exist- 
ence the tax occupied a very hi^ rank amongst the various sources 
of the tax revenue, yieldmg nearly from 20 to 25% of it. In the second 
year it stood second among the taxes with only the coal tax above it. 
In 1922 the turnover tax beat the coal tax in yield and about 1929 there 
was none so highly productive as that in the state. Even the income tax 
yields only half as much. 

The Polish turnover tax on gross sales was introduced in 1924. All 
businesses, operations and hberal professions with only certain excep- 
tions came withm the field of taxation. The general rate of the tax was 
2% in 1926, but was only 1% on raw materials. Different rates were 
levied for transactions carried on by different classes of merchants in 
respect of certain goods; thus a 5% tax on wholesale transactions in mate- 
rials for home agriculture and mdustry, 1% on retail trade in food and 
5% on commissions were imposed. The difficulties caused by this variety 
of taxes and in obtaining accurate returns from those liable to pay the 
tax, made its administration pretty difficult m the beginning. The ab- 
sence of trained and capable hands to deal with the situation intensified 
the trouble. The American Financial Committee which came to Poland 
in 1926 to help the Polish Government m carrying out financial rfeforms 
found in the tax “rather serious difficulties of administration.” It did 
not favour the existence of the tax as it imposed tmequal burden among 
the different branches of industry and among different businesses in the 
same industry and even recommended the final replacement of the turn- 
over tax by other equally productive business taxes. In the meanwhile, 
it recommended some changes m the practices prevalent under the exist- 
ing law. It advocated the cause of the very small concerns and suggest- 
ed their exemption from taxation; it considered the hcence tax to be a 
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better mode of taxing the smalier business men than the tax on sales; 
such a tax it claimed would cause only a meagre sacrifice to the Govern- 
ment but go a great deal in diminishing the cost of collection. The Com- 
mission also pointed out the advantages of xmiformity in rate and the 
difiiculties and defects of a multiplicity of rates. It fixed only Vz% as the 
for a general uniform rate. The yield of the tax cannot be 
said to have been very high in Poland. But this can bo accoxmted for m 
part by the bad times wliich Poland expenonced when the tax was intro- 
duced. 

Statement showing yield of Turnover Tax in Poland.* 



Year. 

Millions of Zlofcics 


r 1928-29 

350 


1929-30 

346 

Closed Accounts .. i 

1930-31 

300 

1 

1 1931-32 

239 


\ 1932-33 

195 

Pi'ovisioual Results 

] 1933-34 

178 


\ 1934-35 

184 

ISstimatcs 

1935-36 

189 

The turnover tax m Austria was levied at a 1'/. 

rate on deliveries of 


goods and servico.s by indu.strial establishments from April 1923. A 
luxury tax of also existed along with it. It was considered to be a 
good source of steady revenue and its utihty was well recognised during 
a time wiion the receipts from other sources wore falling or changing 
with time.s. Tlie importance attached to it and the extra-ordinary yield 
of the tax will be inferred from the following observations of the Com- 
missioner General for Austria.® 

“The tax on commercial transactions is the most important of all 
sources of Federal revenue. Its yield was estimated at 450 
milliards in the 1923 budget and has been raised to 1400 milliards 
for 1924. It should not be forgotten that the tax on commercial 
transactions was only actually put into force on April 1st (1923) 
and that until recently it has not been possible to collect it in full, 
the difficulty of collection being particularly marked during the 
first few months.” 

The rate of the tax in 1924 was double the original rate and produced 
more than a fifth of the total revenue in the following years. Experts are 


♦League of Nations: Memorandum on Public Elnance 1928-35: Economic 
InteHigonce Service XXII, Poland. 

9. Eleventh Report of the Commissioner-General of ihe League of Nations 
for Austria (Geneva 1924, pp. 40). Quoted by Comstock. Taxation in Modem 
State, 147-148. 

S*T)***--3# 
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of the opinion that it is not oppressive and that the cost of administration 
also is very low. The emergency tax on commodities turnover introduc- 
ed as from August 1932 practically doubled the rates of the old tax 

Another important European country that adopted the sales tax is 
Hungary The tax was introduced in September 1921, much earlier than 
it was in the sister state of Austria. The original rate of the tax was only 
1*5% imposed on all sales of goods and services with the usual exemp- 
tions. In 1924 the rate was 3% and the Fmancial Committee of the 
League of Nations which sat over the question of Financial Reconstruc- 
tion of Hungary criticised the high rate of the .existing tax and recom- 
mended its gradual reduction as times permitted. The rate was however 
reduced by 1% shortly after the recommendation which was soon re- 
flected in its yield as is shown by its fall from 27% in 1924-25 to about 
18% in the next two years. 

Canada — Of the important Dominions of the British Empire, Canada 
is one that has adopted the sales tax and its experience is considered to 
furnish a ‘Valuable example of the sales tax in a different type of indus- 
trial society The passing of the sales tax law in 1920 in Canada must 
be attributed only to the financial stringency caused by the War. All 
sales by manufacturers to wholesalers or jobbers, which had not been ex- 
empted, came within the scope of the law, on which a tax of 1% was 
imposed. But as it was the mtention of the Government that the “taic 
should rest with a weight of at least 2% on goods sold for consumption,’^ 
an additional tax of 1% was levied on sales by wholesalers or jobbers lo 
retailers or consumers It must be noted here that though provisions 
were made only for a 2% burden on commodities, the actual burden was 
much higher, perhaps as high as 8%. In the matter of exemptions Canada 
has strictly followed the prmciple of exempting of normal food consump- 
tion. Newspapers and a variety of such other commodities also have 
been excluded from taxation It is sometimes said that it is this far- 
sighted policy of granting liberal exemptions that has made the tax perma- 
nent in the country. The only articles coming within the group of neces- 
saries that felt the force of the tax were the clothing items, but it cannot 
be said that the burden imposed this way was very heavy. 

The original rates of 1% and 2% were raised by May of next year to 
1*5% and 3% with an additional tax of 1% for importations by retailers 
and consumers. In May of 1922 the 1*5% tax was raised to 2*25% while 
direct sales by producers to consumers were taxed at 4*5%. Imports 
were taxed at 6%. 

10. Memorandum on Public Finance * 1928-35, Austria IH, p. 6. 
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The experience of the tax for four years had brought out in 1924 many 
of the defects and efforts were made in that year to reform the tax. It 
was found out that the cmnulativo tax in the caso of certain commodities 
was not so harmless as it was thought to be, and hence according to the 
law which came into operation in January 1924 it was converted into a 
purely manufacturer’s tax at 6'/c. Under this law, raw materials and 
goods to be manufactured were exempted and the principle that the sales 
tax should be levied on an article only once, which should be paid by the 
final producer was given effect to. With the financial recovery of the 
.country a movement set in for the gradual reduction in the rate of the 
tax and for its final extinction. In some quarters there was a vigorous 
plea for the abolition of the high rated wholesaler’s tax and its substitu- 
tion by a low general turnover tax, at 1%. The recovery of the country 
made it possible to give effect to some of these suggestions. Cuts in the 
sales and income taxes were effected. It was reduced to 4% in 1927 and 
3% in 1928. It was generally believed in 1928 that this pohey of gradual 
reduction was only paving the way for the final elimination of the tax 
altogether. 

It can bo remarked, without any reservations, that in Canada the tax 
has revealed its power as a .source of revenue. It has surpassed the m- 
como tax in yield and has contributed nearly 25% of the total govem- 
inontal receipts. Though it thus became popular with the finance minis- 
ters and the Govemment, the merchants and manufactiuers complained 
that it operated unequally on them and that it affected the exportations of 
certain manufacturers to the United States of America Hence a well- 
known writer on modern taxation remarks “that in spite of the large 
yield, the Canadian tax had not yet fitted into the fiscal system with the 
ease which had characterised some of the European Countries.” 

If any major country has refrained from resorting to the sales tax as 
a source of National revenue, it can be said that Great Britam is followed 
by the equally mighty United States of America. In America the ques- 
tion of levying the sales tax was a subject of much controversy 
.shortly after the War and again about 1930-31. Strangely enough, the 
busincs.s intoro.sts of America, as represented by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Association of Real Estate Boards and 
other organisations favoured the adoption of the sales tax, of course not 
without a motive; for they wished to bo benefited by reductions in the 
special luxury taxes, in individual income taxes and corporation taxes. 
But opposition from the farm and the labour and other groups was suffi- 
cient enough to defeat attempts to introduce the tax both in 1921 and 
1922. The sharp drop in the jdeld of the income tax due to business 
depression, brought the question again to the forefront in 1932, when the 
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Treasury recommended a series of taxes on selected articles, with a view 
to making up the deficit from income tax and balancing the budget. Pro- 
tests from those businesses that were picked up for taxation were so 
formidable that the Ways and Means Committee turned its attention 
hopefully to the introduction of a sales tax of the Canadian type. They 
contemplated the levy of the tax on the sale of finished goods by manu- 
facturers. But once again the opposition of the farm and labour inte- 
rests, with their new allies the merchants, was so great that the attempt 
was as quickly abandoned as it was contemplated. ‘‘The House deserted 
its own committee and decisively rejected the tax. Since then, to the end 
of 1933, the sales tax has not been in the foreground as a possible source 
of Federal revenue.”^^ 

States : — ^It cannot be said that there had been any wide- 
spread movement for sales tax till the beginning of the depres- 
sion and its effects became visible upon the revenue receipts and 
expenditure policies of the State Governments; for though the 
first sales tax act was passed in 1921 by West Virginia it was 
not followed up by any state till 1929, when Georgia introduced the tax 
“Between the end of 1929 and the end of 1933, the introduction of the 
sales tax wrought a fundamental change in the revenue systems of several 
states Five states — Georgia, Kentucky, Missisipi, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia — ^had passed sales tax laws before 1933, while in 1933 alone 
eleven states adopted such measures for the first time. Two other states 
which tried to pass similar measures had them defeated at referenda, 
before collections started. This tremendous expansion of the tax can 
be ascribed with great truth, as being not so much due to the motive 
of tax reform as to the severe strain upon the fiscal machinery caused 
by the depression and the resulting collapse of state revenues with a 
simultaneously increasing expenditure, partly due to a more liberal 
policy of unemployment relief and partly due to the starting of more 
schools. The great fall in local revenues which reduced their capaci- 
ties to carry out some of the duties assigned to them as that relating to 
education etc., put a further burden on the states to meet which they 
could not but resort to new tax resources Nearly half the number 
of states and the cities of New York and New Orleans have adopted the 
sales tax at more or less umform rates on sales of most articles and ser- 
vices On January 1, 1937, it was prevalent in 22 states and the (wo 
cities mentioned above Most of these states gave exemptions for such 

11 Sales Tax in the American States : R M Haig and C Shoup, p. 7. 

12 For principal provisions of recent state sales tax laws, general and admi- 
nistrative provisions, exemptions and dispositions of revenue, etc. see *‘Sales Taxes 
m American States,” R. M Haig and C. Shoup. 
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important items like foodstuffs and adopted only retail sales tqye s . The 
fear that manufacturing and wholesaling concerns might be tempted to 
migrate to neighbouring stales where there was no tax or only a lighter 
tax, weighed much with the stale authorities in fixmg the lax at one 
point only, namely, retail sales. Naturally enough it was only the retai- 
lers who opposed tlie lax tooth and nail at the time of its introduc- 
tion in every state, their campaign of opposition, it is said, had assum- 
ed a nation-wide aspect. But however vigorous and organised their 
opposition had been, it had always been a losing one. The proponents 
consisted of a combination in many cases, almost imperfect, of members 
of farm groups, teachers’ organisations, urban real estate associations, 
public service corporations and governor and Governmental authori- 
ties. The limitations on the scope of the tax base resulted in raising 
the rate of the tax. It can be said that generally the state sales taxes 
range in the majority of cases between 2 % and 3%. It may be noted 
hero that one state Kentucky tried a new experiment, by introducing 
the principle of progression in 1930. “The rates begiin at 1/20 of 1% 
on gross sales not exceeding $ 400,000 and rose to 1% of the excess of 
sales over $ 1,000,000.” The Supremo Court however declared this law 
unconstitutional in 1935 and the distinction between a large volume of 
sales and a small volume was hold not to bo a reasonable basis to justify 
the imposition of a progressive sales tax.“ 

More than nearly 1/3 of the revenues is secured from this tax by 
stales adopting rales ranging between 2% and 3%. The total income 
for all the State Governments from this source, comes to about 
$ 350,000,000, about 1/7 of all state lax revenue, to which $ 50,000,000 
have to bo added if the total tax receipts from this tax for aU states and 
local units is to be gathered Thus $ 400,000,000 is the aggregate m- 
come for all states and the 2 cities of New York and New Orleans from 
this tax, and thus comes to about 6% of the total state and local revenues. 
It is estimated that the yield of the sales tax occupies 1/30 of aU the tax 
revenues of all governmental units in the country— federal, state and 
local. It is expected, that but for the imfavourable political reactions 
to which the tax had been lately subjected, the income of $400,000,000 
“might be doubled or trebled.”^"* 

Not all the revenues from this source are utilised by the State 
Governments themselves. They share the revenues from this tax with 
tho local units. It has been found that in a period when the tendency 
to share taxes has been slightly decreasing and grants-in-aid 


13. Pacing the Tax Problem. 20th Cent. Pond p. 183. 

14. Pacing the Tax Problem; 20th Cent. Fund p. 93. 
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have been coming into vogue, the local units have been get- 
ting increasing shares from sales tax revenues From 1*3% in 1934 
it has increased to 3*3% in 1935 and 18*4% in 1936 Represented in 
thousands of dollars it comes to 3552,9686 and 79025 m 1934, ’35 and ’36 
respectively. 

The tax is separately charged from the consumers in many states. 
In 15 out of the 22 states and 2 cities the laws provide to that effect. The 
same practice is followed up by the retailers in other states with the hope 
that it would by keeping the consumers aware of the fact that they are 
paying the tax, facilitate the organisation of severe opposition and help its 
repeal ultimately. To help them in accomplishing this deed, the retailers in 
America have adopted various tactics.^^ But this practice should not 
lead one to the conclusion that the incidence of the tax rests uniformly on 
the consumers in America. The authors of a recent book while deal- 
ing with this question warn readers against coming to such a hasty 
conclusion. They observe, “Separate charging of the tax, so common 
under retail sales taxes, is no guarantee that the tax is being shifted. 
A retailer might sell an article at $1*00 for instance, if there were no 
sales tax, while under a 2% sales tax, he sells it at 0*98 cents plus 2 
cents tax”. 

In many of the states adopting the tax, the revenues from it are 
ear-marked for education. Though it seems there is no rhyme or reason 
in this practice, it is believed to be ‘ a political device designed to gain 
support by confusing the issues at stake.’^® 

The administration of the sales tax is being carried on in the Ame- 
rican States by special administrative divisions created for that purpose. 
In some states nearly 2 to 4% of the sales tax revenue is allowed to bo 
spent over the administration, while in some other states “such sums 
as are necessary” are allowed to be drawn to meet the administrative 
costs. The authorities concerned with the administration of the tax are 
invested with wide powers by special statutory enactments. A feature 
of the administration of the tax which has got a significance and a les- 
son that should be grasped by every country introducing the tax for 
the first time deserves to be noted. “ There has been a 
widespread tendency to be lenient with taxpayers for the first few 
months, but this arises not from any indifference but rather from a 
studied desire to avoid friction which might imperil future collections 
and perhaps the very existence of the tax The violation of this idea 

15. See section on Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, p. 73. 

16 Facing the Tax Problem, p 552-553 

17. Sales Tax in American States, R. M. Haig and Carl Shoup, p. 27, 
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by some of the narrO'W minded administrators has led in many cases to 
disastrous results. 

However, it cannot be said that the tax is popular in the slates. 
The opinions of teachers of Public Finance, which is decidedly against 
it, in the enquiry conducted by the New York State Tax Commission 
1936, brings out in a striking way, the altitude of the learned section 
of society. “Out of 127 professors, responding to the questions asked 
about the sales tax, the following were the rephes: 

General Retail Sales Tax (Local) . No. 119 

Producers’ Sales Tax (Local) .. No. 119 

Tobacco Tax ., Yes. 121. 

Such luxury taxes as can be practically administered Yes. 116. 

It is expected that though the sales taxes which have been passed 
are temporary and mostly emergency measures and in eight states sche- 
duled to expire in a year or two, it will remain for several years to 
come in states that have adopted it. For with the passage of time, the 
opposition from the bigger merchants will wane, while the smaller 
retailers can by themselves offer no ofloctive opposition. 

A study of the tax in foreign countries will be of no avail, if an 
attempt is not made to draw out the general tendencies of the tax com- 
mon to all the countries, that have imposed it. Besides the intrinsic 
merit involved in that piece of work, such an enquiry will facilitate the 
comparison of the measure under study, viz., the Madras General Sales 
Tax Act, with those of other countries. Necessity for great revenue 
and inability to draw it from the existmg sources of taxation or from 
sources other than the sales tax have been in general the main causes, 
for its adoption by many countries. In almost aU these countries, while 
the tax was levied for the first time, it was collected at a very low rate. 
The following table, summarising the statements made in the previous 
pages, will present the point clearly. 

Country Rate % of the tax. 


Germany 

• . 

•5 

France 

, , 

1-1 

Belgium (Manufacturcra* tax) 

* • 

1 

Czechoslovakia 

• * 

1 

Austria 


1 

Hungary 

• • 

1-5 

Canada 


1 

Madras 


•5 


18, Taken from: Facing the Tax Problem, p. 580. 
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It is unnecessary to point out that our province too has followed 
the practice of the other countries adopting turnover taxes, by starting 
with a low rate of tax. 

Taxes on services are very common in continental countries. 
Luxuries also come under the field of taxation; and sales taxes on luxu- 
ries extendmg to more than 10% are common in Europe. But these 
rates have been constantly changing according to the needs of the state. 
Over the question of exemptions also a general tendency is noticeable. 
Many of the coimtries that have adopted the sales taxes have exempted 
the food articles, the necessaries of life, from taxation. Exports, the 
sale of prime necessaries, government enterprise and transactions, and 
to a certain extent, machinery also are generally not taxed. Here 
too the Madras General Sales Tax Act compares favourably with the 
general tendencies noticed in other countries. A rebate of half the 
tax is granted for exports of manufactured articles for delivery outside 
the province under our Provincial Act. Government transactions, as 
well as certain transactions of local bodies^® are .exempt from taxation 
under this Act. But it is only in the case of exemption of food articles 
and necessaries of life that our province, rather strangely enough, has 
not shown any concession. Even when the point was pressed very 
much, the Government maintamed an unfavourable attitude. It is 
here that the Madras Act has deviated totally from the general policy 
followed in other coxmtries. Madras Province has not yet copied m 
fuU, the practice of imposing luxury taxes on the model of foreign 
countries, though it cannot be said that it has not proceeded in that 
direction. If the Electricity, Tobacco, Motor Spirit and Entertainment 
taxes can be regarded as taxes on luxuries, it becomes evident that our 
province also has embraced the general principle of levying taxes on 
luxuries along with turnover tax. A clear point of difference be- 
tween the Madras General Sales Tax Act and those of foreign countries 

is, that while some of them tax service also, the Madras, measure excludes 

it. The reason for this divergence is not far to seek; for it is to be 
found in the Constitution Act itself. 

As regards the administration of the tax and other allied questions 
relating to it, it qan be inferred from the foregoing pages that the admi- 
nistration is found to be difficult only in the first few months; later on 
when the opposition to the measure dies out and some time elapses, the 
tax becomes an old tax; the administrative work also gets into a routine. 

19. The sale of rubbish by municipalities is exempted It is interesting to 
note here that the Srirangam Mumcipahty raised the question whether mumcipa- 
hties selling rubbish should be taxed. 
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It rmght be regarded as hazarding a guess if it is said that the Madras 
General Sales Tax also will have a smooth run in course of tune. But 
from the working of die Act in the first 6 months such a remark can 
be safely made. 

These are some of the points on which a comparison between the 
Madras General Sales Tax and the turnover taxes in other coimMes can 
be made. But it is not good to carry comparisons too far. 
While comparing any two coimtries in any field of the en- 
quiry care must be always taken to understand the special peculiar 
features of the coimtry that is being compared. A condemnation of 
one country on the basis that it has not followed in tota the principles 
and practices of other countries is unwise Every country should 
adopt a principle and follow a practice sanctioned by its conditions. If 
this truth is remembered while comparing the Madras General Sales 
Tax with the turnover taxes of other countries, there is no ground to 
condemn the measure for not following practices of other lands. In the 
light of the above truth, the refusal by the Government to exempt ex- 
ports as such from taxation®® and the half-hearted policy of taxing 
luxuries followed by the government can well be imderstood as bemg 
sanctioned by the special conditions of the province. 


20. See Section 6. 
S.T.-^. 



Section 4 


Sales Tax and the Government op India Act 1935 

When the question of Provincial Finance was taken up along 
with the question of constitutional changes, the arduous task of setting 
apart a number of tax heads for the provinces to carry on their auto- 
nomous regimes had to be faced. The result of all discussions that 
followed was the formulation of schedule 7, List II of the Government of 
India Act of 1935, in which the tax heads of the provinces are enume- 
rated The Sales Tax (entry 48) is an item in that list and the clause 
relatmg to it refers it as a tax On the sale of goods and on advertise- 
ments.” 

The assignment of the sales tax to the province by the centre has 
been taken advantage of by many persons to criticise the actions of both 
the Central and Provincial Governments, on the assumption that the 
sales tax has been rejected as being unsuited to India by the Taxation 
"Enquiry Committee The Government of India has often been repre- 
sented as an unscrupulous mother giving an unwanted thing to its child, 
while the action of the Province imposing it is criticised as 
that of a naughty child attempting to do a thing that has 
been declared to be harmful. But the baselessness of such 
criticisms becomes evident if one goes through the relevant pages of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee Report. Neither the Central Govern- 
ment nor the Provinces need be chastised for their actions. The 
Taxation Enquiry Committee cannot be said to have made any detailed 
investigation of the applicability of the tax to India either as a Provin- 
cial or Central measure. It has considered only the case of a retail 
sales tax, as an alternative to the Octroi in connection with Local tax- 
ation; and to condemn the sales tax as a whole on the basis of the meagre 
attention paid to the tax by the Committee would not be wise. The 
sales tax, as has been pointed out earlier, is employed by many coun- 
tries and states in all stages of development; and because it was felt 
that India would not be committing a folly, the tax has been assigned 
to the province. If India adopts the tax either as a Central or as a 
Provincial measure, it is only to be taken as an indication of the move- 
ment of India along right lines in the field of Public Finance. She is only 
sailing along the current that has been flowing in the post-war era. 

The power to levy taxes on the sale of goods and advertisements ” 
conferred on the provinces by the constitution, it must be admitted, 
is very limited in scope. It is only a tax on the sale of goods; taxes 
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on advertisements are allowed; but there are no references to services. 
It need not be repeated here that taxes on. services too are common in 
modem states. In many states a tax on the sales of goods and 
services is levied. But in India, the provinces cannot attempt such a 
thing, for the mere reason that they are not endowed with such powers. 
In so far as the tax is restricted to the sale of goods, it must be admitted, 
that the scope of the tax has been to a considerable extent circumscribed. 

With the commencement of working of Provincial Autonomy, 
the question of expanding the resources of the various pro- 
vinces to enable the party in power to give effect to its 
pohcy— a feature noticeable in many countries of Europe during 
recent years^ — ^became acute . In many provinces rapid retrench- 
ment policies were followed by efforts to raise greater revenues from 
certain of the existing sources of revenue. But the abohtion of excise 
revenue in some provinces, and the elaborate scheme of pubhc expendi- 
ture in others, made it impossible to bridge the gulf between income and 
expenditure . Hence hasty searches were made to find out new sources 
of taxation and the provision for a “ tax on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements ” in the provincial list of the Constitution Act was 
attractive. Many provmcial governments have embraced it with eager- 
ness. 

The C. P. and Berar Government were perhaps the fir,st to put the 
provision into use. They passed an Act allowing for a tax on the retail 
sales of motor spirit and lubricants. The validity of the Act was soon 
questioned. The Government of India held that the above action of 
the provincial governments was an ‘intrusion upon a field of taxation 
reserved by the Act exclusively for the Federal Legislature ’ They con- 
tended that the power to levy excise duties, which was exclusively left 
to them, extended up to the sale of the article, that is, that it may be 
imposed upon home-produced goods, at any stage, from production to 
consumption They further pointed out that the taxes on the sale of 
commodities are simply taxes on commodities and the provincial levy of 
a retail sales tax which may fall on motor spirit and lubricants of Indian 
origin, is a duty of excise, within entry (45) and therefore to that ex- 
tent ultra vires the powers of the provincial legislature. It was argued 
further that “even if the impugned Act® were otherwise within the com- 
petence of the Provincial Legislature, it was nevertheless invalid, be- 
cause the effect of the non-obstante clause in S. 100 (1), and a 
fortiori of that clause read with the opening words of S. 100 (3) , is to 

1 Refer Encyclopaedia Britanmca 1939 Year Book, Article on 'Taxation’ by 
Sir Josiah Stamp. 

2. Refers to the Pro\dncial Act. 
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make the federal power prevail if federal and provincial legislative 
powers overlap.” It was declared that while the provinces had power 
to levy the taxes “commonly known as turnover taxes, which tinder 
that name or tmder the name of sales taxes have since the war proved 
so successful a fiscal expedient in many countries” they could not with- 
out encroaching upon their powers embark on a pohcy of selective 
taxation. 

It was contended on behalf of the Provincial Government that “ an 
excise duly was a tax on production or manufacture only and that it 
could not therefore be levied at any later stage.” The provinces hence 
would not give such a wide connotation for the term “ excise;” nor would 
they admit of the power of the Federal Government to levy excises ex- 
tending up to the stage of consumption of goods The points involved 
in the question were highly complicated and His Ekcellency, the Viceroy, 
decided to have the question settled by the Federal Court of India 
Accordmgly the question was referred to the Federal Court. After 
hearing the arguments of the Government of India, and the Province 
of C P. and Berar, and other provinces which were mvited to have 
their say as it was a matter which concerned aU of them, the Court 
decided m favour of the provmces The Court stuck to the principle 
that “ a general power ought not to be so construed as to make a nuJhty 
of a particular power conferred by the same Act and operating in the 
same field, when by reading the former in a more restricted sense effect 
can be given to the latter m its ordinary and natural meaning.” It 
remarked that “if the two legislative powers are read in the manner 
suggested above, there will be no overlapping between them.” It clear- 
ly laid out that “ the central Legislature will have the power to impose 
duties on excisable articles before they became part of the general stock 
of the Province, that is to say, at the stage of manufacture or production, 
and the Provincial legislature an exclusive power to impose a tax on 
sales thereafter ” After pointmg out, by way of strengthening its con- 
clusions, that neither precedence (ie. excise duties levied imder the 
1919 Constitution Act) nor the existmg excises lend support to the con- 
tention of the Government of India, it has declared that the Central 
Provmces and Berar Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Act, 
1938 IS not ultra vires the Legislature of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

This decision of the Federal Court is of great importance as it lays 
down some important principles on which this provision regarding 
Sales Tax should be interpreted. It gives out in clear words the moan- 
ing of the provision “ taxes on the sale of goods ” and it has clarified the 
position of the Provmces regarding the levy of selective sales taxes.® This 

3 In view of the importance of the judgment, extracts of the same are ap- 
pended. 
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decision of the question in favoxir of the provinces by the Supreme Court 
in India, has opened a wide field of taxation for them. Other provinces 
including Madras have enacted similar measures with regard to the samia 
commodities. But it is not the intention here to study all those taxes, 
that may be called selective sales taxes. Our attention wiU be confined 
here to only the Madras General Sales Tax Act. 



Section 5 


LEcasLATivE History of the Madras Measure 

The Madras Government was perhaps the first to introduce a gene- 
ral sales tax; no doubt the Bombay Government also proceeded that 
way but there is much difference between the two measures, the enun- 
ciation of which may be deferred to a later section. 

The Madras Sales Tax Bill was first published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette of February 28, 1939 for public information. Between the 
draft bill and the bill that was finally passed by the Legislature there 
is much difference. A study of the bill in aU its 3 stages — as it origin- 
ally stood, as it came out of the Select Committee, and as it was finally 
passed by the Legislature — ^may be highly instructive. 

As originally published the bill was a short one of sixteen clauses 
giving very wide powers to the executive authorities. A notable 
feature of the bill was the absence of any exemptions. The tax was 
levied on the turnover of aU goods “ including all materials, commodi- 
ties and articles other than those excluded from the scope of the act 
by a notification by the Provincial Government m the Official Gazette.” 
It was this all inclusive nature of the bill that raised a loud hue and 
cry and which made the Select Committee include far-reachmg exemp- 
tions The rate of levy consisted of 2 slabs and a %% rate of tax on 
turnover exceeding Rs. 40,000. Every dealer with a turnover of less 
than Rs 10,000 was exempted while the foUowmg rates were charged for 
others: — 

Rs.' 

(a) If the estimated turnover in the 

previous year exceeded Rs. 10,000 

but did not exceed Rs. 20,000 . . 75 

(b) If such turnover exceeded Rs 20,000 

but did not exceed Rs. 40,000 . 150 

(c) If such turnover exceeded Rs 40,000 One half per cent of the 

amoimt of such turnover. 

Much opposition was raised against this form of the bill. The whole 
attack converged round the rates of assessment and the complete absence 
of exemptions; criticisms were very vehement; protest meetings were 
held m all parts of the Presidency ; deputations were sent which waited 
upon the Government ; the press too to a certain extent carried a tearing 
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and raging campaign against the measure ; hartals were observed ; in- 
fluential men denoxmced the measure through the press and the 
platform ; in the legislature also when the bill was taken up for the 
first reading the Government was severly condemned by the Opposition. 

Ihe outcome of all this was the appointment of a Select Committee 
consistmg of 15 members of the House includmg the Chairman, to 
consider the Madras Sales Tax Bill and report on it. The Committee 
sat over the question for nearly ten days and finally submitted a report 
to the House on the 22nd April. It is necessary to mention here that 
though the Report was to aU appearance a imanimous one, yet in 
reality it was otherwise, for four important members opposed 
the measure on two grounds : — 

(1) “They are against a cumulative turnover lax and favour 

taxation at one point only ; and 

(2) they are against the imposition of any rate of taxation above 

one-eighth per cent.”^ 

However, when the bill was taken up by the Select Committee for 
consideration, very important and far reaching changes were introdu- 
ced. The work of the Select Committee may be considered under a 
few heads : — 

Changes in definition : — few changes of great significance were 
introduced with regard to the definitions of ‘ dealers,’ ‘ goods ’ and ‘ turn- 
over’ the important aspects of which will be referred to here. As the 
Committee was of the opinion that in certain trades dealing with articles 
of export, it may bo more appropriate to levy the tax imposed by this 
Bill on the persons to whom the sales are made than on the persons 
by whom the sales are made, they have thou^t it desirable to amend 
the definition of ‘ dealer ’ as ‘ any person who carries on the business 
of buying or selling goods in the course of trade or commerce there- 
in® Under the new definition of ‘goods’, stocks and shares and secu- 
rities are exempted Following the definition of ‘goods’ m the Sale of 
Goods Act, they have also excluded actionable claims from the scope 
of the expression.® The power of exempting articles from the scope 
of the act that was vested origmally in the hands of executive authori- 
ties by means of a notification by the Provincial Government in the 
Official Gazette has been taken away under the new definition 
of ‘goods’, as the Committee felt that exemption of any selected goods 


1 Select Committee Report, 8. 

2 Ibid cl 2 Definition of ‘dealer’. 
3. Ibid cl. 2 Definition of ‘goods.’ 
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from fhe scope of the bill shotild be provided for by express enactment 
in the bill itself and not by means of a notification issued by the Execu- 
tive Government.^ Apart from modifying the definition of ‘turnover’ 
to suit the new definition of dealer, other changes have also been made, 
wMch include important concessions for merchants . Any cash or other 
discount on the price allowed in respect of any sale and any amount 
refunded in respect of articles returned by customers are not included 
in the turnover. Accommodation sales, that is, sales made simply to 
oblige the customers by taking goods from another dealer for immediate 
disposal, have also been excluded by freeing the former dealer from 
pasdng the tax. 

Rate of Assessment : — ^It is in clause 3 of the bill that the Select 
Committee has effected the most important changes. As has been 
remarked earher, the bill as it originally stood contained 2 slabs with 
fixed rates and only turnover exceeding Rs. 40,000 was subject to % 
percent rate. The Select Committee considering 2 slabs of fixed taxa- 
tion as unnecessary decided that the percentage basis should apply 
to all cases where the turnover in a year exceeds Rs. 20,000.® The 
bill was amended thus with one slab and all those dealers whose turn- 
over is between Rs. 10,000 and 20,000 come under it. On this the 
amoimt of the tax has been reduced from Rs. 75 as it originally stood, 
to Rs. 5 per mensem. The original rate of %% has been retained by the 
Committee and is operative on turnover exceeding Rs. 20,000. 

Question of Esempticms : —Nothing had absorbed the attention of 
the Select Committee so much as the question of exemptions. What 
commodities are to be exempted and how are they to be exempted were 
the chief problems that confronted them. As had been mentioned 
earlier, the greatest objections as soon as the bill was published were 
directed to this section of the bill and hence the Select Committee was 
faced with a very arduous task. The claims of export trade, of neces- 
saries, of particular trades like hides and skins, bullion, etc., were all 
put before the Committee. After going through the whole problem, 
the Committee came to the conclusion that exemptions in certain cases 
may be granted and decided upon adopting different methods in dif- 
ferent cases. Total exemption from taxation, taxation at one selected 
point only and concessions in the rate of assessment in the form of a 
rebate were the Aree courses decided upon. Under the first head came 
the sales of bullion and specie, of cotton, of cotton yam and of any cloth 

4 Select Committee Report d. 2. Definition of ‘goods,* 

Select Committee Keport cL 3 
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woven on handlooms and sold by persons deabng exclusively in such 
doth.’ In the case of export trade, after considering the alternative 
methods of treatment, they decided not to exempt goods sold for export 
as such but allowed a rebate of Vz the tax on the sale of finished articles 
of industrial manufa cture for dehvery outside the Province. With 
regard to hides and skins and tanned goods, the Committee adopted the 
method of taxmg at one point only.® Apart from these exemptions the 
Committee found the necessity for exempting from taxation under tiiis 
Act those commodities that were subject to separate levies under special 
enactments. Under this headmg come all those items mentioned in 
clause 4 of the Act. In addition to these express provisions for exemp- 
tions made by the Select Committee, certain other concessions were also 
granted under the new definition of the term “ turnover ”, which have 
been referred to previously On the whole, considering the work of 
the Select Committee over this question, one must warmly congratu- 
late them for the great consideration they paid to the various represen- 
tations made at that thne. 

Some minor changes : — Apart from such alterations such as the 
dropping of a few clauses dealing with the comparatively minor ques- 
tion of the officers by whom the tax should m different classes 
of cases be assessed and the various authorities to whom appeals could 
be preferred in respect of the assessment of the tax no important change 
has been made in the bill. A new clause (13) has been included by 
the Select Committee making it obligatory upon all except very petty 
dealers carrymg on business m any class of goods to show in the accounts 
maintamed by them the value of the goods bought and sold, fading 
which, they will be required to maintain accounts m such form as may be 
prescribed in this behalf by the Government. Under the section deal- 
ing with penalties the Select Committee has taken care to see that no 
person is pumshed for unconscious omissions and mistakes and has made 
it dear that only wanton or ‘wilful’ actions should be punished by insert- 
ing the term ‘wilful’ at the proper places. 

Though the changes effected by the Select Committee satisfied a 
great part of the general public, many were still dissatisfied with them 
and damoured for more. The same kind of opposition as was indulged 
in previously was repeated and the Opposition in the Legislatures grew 
more intense. A large number of amendments, greatly modifymg the 
prindple as well as the form of the bill, were tabled when the Bill 
was taken up for consideration dause by clause. But the Government 

6. For details ref. to Madras General Sales Tax (Turnover and Assessment), 
Rules 15 and 16. 

S.T.— 5. 
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eager to stand by the principle and the form evolved by the Select 
Committee found itself unable to accept the numerous modifications 
that were brought forward. In a word, the bill as it was finally passed 
retained in toto the decisions of the Select Committee and beyond some 
verbal alterations nothing new was accomplished in the houses of the 
legislature. 

Under the Act m the present form, the tax is levied in case of the 
various assessees only on net turnover after making the neces- 
sary deductions from the gross turnover.'^ It may be interestmg to 
note here that in addition to the concessions granted to merchants 
under the Act, the rules provide for the deduction from the gross turn- 
over of any merchant the duties paid by him m respect of salt to 1iiie 
Central Government.® Except in the case of commodities in Rule 4 
the tax is levied only on the sales of commodities. The special pro- 
vision m these cases under Rule 4 has been made with a view to brmg 
the foreign buyers of these commodities within the purview of the Act. 

The rules provide for two methods of assessment, except in the 
case of licensed dealers in hides and skins for whom special provisions 
are made. One method is open only to dealers with a turnover of 
over Rs. 20,000. Under this method, the dealer is taxed on his actual 
monthly turnover, which he is expected to submit in respect of each 
month, before the last day of the next month, m special forms provided 
for that purpose. The other method consists in askmg the merchant 
to furnish in the form prescribed at the beginning of every year his 
turnover during the previous year or an estimate of his busmess during 
the first twelve months if it is newly started, on the basis of which 
he is provisionally assessed in the current year. The total tax calcu- 
lated on that basis is divided by 12 and the monthly instalment of tax 
payable is fixed, which is to be paid by the merchant in respect of 
each month before the 10th of the succeeding month At the end of 
•tke year, when the final check is made and the actual net turnover for 
the year is calculated, the tax is collected on the basis of the actual 
turnover and any excess found to have been collected is refunded while 
any amount due is forthwith collected. 

The rate of the tax has been subsequently reduced with effect from 
1940.9 


1 See Madras General Sales Tax, (Turnover and Assessment) Eules, No. 5 
8 Ibid Eule No 5<i). 

9. See appendix I. 
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Criticisms Considered 

No new measure of taxation is ever received by the tax payers 
without any comment and it is no wonder that the sales tax of our 
Province was subject to severe condemnation. Politicians, merchants 
and legislators lost no time in pointing out its defects ; the principle 
as well as the form of the tax was much criticised. 

That the tax was unsuited to India and more so to our Province 
was a chief point generally raised by all. Somehow or other the sales 
tax came to be associated in the minds of many with only industrially 
advanced states. Perhaps the reason is to be found in the imposition 
of the tax by such countries as Germany, America and Belgium. And 
the conception of India as a predominantly agricultural country stood 
in the way of reconciling the sales tax with our coimtry. The more 
acute and argumentative among this class of critics went still further 
and exclaimed that the sales tax, in as much as it would raise the 
cost of production of manufactured articles, would in future handi- 
cap our country to a very great extent in this competitive world. Thus 
it was pointed out that the tax stood in the way of the future develop- 
ment of the country to an industrial stage. 

It is difficult to assess how far these contentions are correct. First 
it can be pointed out that the sales tax is not levied in highly indus- 
trialised countries only. Even agricultural countries like Hungary, 
Poland and the Phillipines have levied the tax. If the tax has been 
successfully tried in these countries where is the harm in India or any 
Province in it taking a lesson from them ? 

Secondly, the latter part of the criticism that the tax would stand 
in the way of the future industrial development of the country, 
pre-supposes many things which it is not proper for one 
to take for granted. If it is said that the new tax would 
increase the cost of production of articles, it cannot be taken as axiom- 
atic. It will have to be examined whether such a tendency would 
inevitably foUow the levy of the tax and whether such a tendency can- 
not be avoided. The view that the cost need not necessarily increase 
but may even fall is also held by some economists. Hence before 
saying anjrthing definite about the matter it has to be analysed in what 
ways the increase in cost of production would be brought about and 
in what other ways could decrease in cost of production be effected. 
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Increase in cost might he caused by higher prices paid for raw mate- 
rials and hi^er wages paid to workers in order to meet the higher 
cost of living caused by the tax.* It can confidently be said that the 
tax is not such a heavy one, as to raise the working class cost of living 
to any appreciable extent as to make them demand higher 
wages. Wage rise on this accoimt is hence highly improbable. As 
for the higher cost caused by higher prices paid to raw materials, the 
question must be studied in relation to the incidence of the lax. 
It has been found in the course of this practical survey that illiteracy, 
helplessness, heavy demand for money for revenue and other purposes 
and lack of combination amongst the producers and lastly the absence 
of any adequate marketing facilities on a wide scale have all helped 
the purchasers of these raw materials in shifting the tax on to the 
heads of the producers and making them bear the incidence 
of it. Increase in cost of production from this direction also seems 
improbable. Granting that the prevalent tendency is reversed and it 
is made probable, one must consider the point raised by a German 
Economist that the proportion of raw material utilised in the manufac- 
tured product is not always constant, that there is always an effort 
made to lessen the use of the quantity of the costlier material with- 
out damage to quality and that these things are being facilitated by 
modern science If the tax increases the cost of raw materials, could 
not this tendency be counteracted by a more economical use of that 
material? This is a delicate question to be answered straight. The 
whole thing depends upon the capacity of the organising head of the 
industry and various other factors. Thus after weighing the arguments 
in support of and against the criticism, one feels that any dogmatic 
assertion is highly risky It would be safe and scientific to observe 
that while there are probabilities for an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction of manufactured articles in future on account of this tax, 
there are great possibilities to maintain the status quo or even for lessen- 
ing the cost. Thus while doubt prevails over this issue, much value 
could not be attached to the assertion that the future industrial progress 
of India or of our province is barred by the imposition of sales taxes. 

There is another class of critics who oppose the measure as regards 
its form. Almost every clause of the bill is condemned by such critics. 
Only the more important of their points will be taken here for examina- 
tion. 

The cumulative character of the tax has been generally condemned. 
As many of the commodities including the necessaries change hands 

* Shirrs m his Science of Public Finance Vol. II p. 610 remarks that 
this is a point amongst others which has not always been capable of proof. 
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many times, in many cases as much as 4 times, it is feared that the 
prices of commodities would go up by at least 3 or 4 times the tax. Such 
a rise in price would greatly affect the various stratas of society, espe- 
cially the lower ones. 

This is a legitimate fear and if prices do rise as per our expectation, 
the tax would only be doing great harm to society. A practical study 
of the question of incidence has brought out the fact that certain 
retail dealers refrain from shifting the tax on the heads of con- 
sumers, while in the case of many others, though it is their -intention 
to shift the tax, the low unit value of the commodity, small transac- 
tions of low value, the lack of combination amongst merchants and 
various other factors have prevented them from successfully accom- 
plishing their aim. It is only in certain commodities that shifting 
is rendered possible : whereas in other cases they have to bear the 
tax. Under such circumstances, to assume that prices would rise 
uniformly in all cases would amount to shutting one’s eyes to the reali- 
ties. 


Certain advantages that the cumulative tax possesses over other 
forms of sales taxes may be stated here. A cumulative tax is said 
to be broadbased, and the rate of the tax also may not be very high. 
But, on the other hand, if a one-point tax is adopted, as the base of 
taxation is restricted, the rate must be very high which may 
not be agreeable to public taste. The cumulative tax has the further 
advantage that in certain places the tax may ‘ stick on,’ -wnthout being 
passed on to the consumers ; a highly rated one-point tax is not likely 
to have the same tendency. These arguments have not been advanced 
to justifcr the cumulative tax but are only intended to bring out the 
merits of this form of the tax over other forms and to show that it is 
not capable of causing so much harm to society as it is feared it would 
cause. 

But the most important of all these criticisms is the one directed 
against the inclusion of exports within the orbit of taxation 
under this Act. It is argued that this inclusion goes against 
the practice of many European countries whidi have imposed 
the tax. But to follow the practices of foreign countries, without con- 
sidering the question in relation to the peculiar circumstances of our 
country is not a desirable one. There is much difference 
between the conditions prevailing in our country and those of 
other European countries. The former is mainly an agricultural 
country exporting raw materials while the latter are industrial countries 
exporting manufactured articles. Exemption of exports )Erom taxa- 
tion in such cases is justified, as it is the policy of those Grovemments 
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to keep ike cost of the manufactured articles low. While it is the 
endeavour of our Central government to conserve the raw materials 
and slowly industrialise the coimtry, the exemption of exports of raw 
materials from the General Sales Tax Act by a Provincial Government 
would run counter to that policy. It is such a collision of policies that 
must be avoided at any cost. And if the Madras Government had 
acted m the proper way by not exempting exports as such, its action 
is not to be condemned. 



Section 7 


Motive op Sales Taxation 

• The previous sections would have left the impression in the minds 
of the readers that the sales tax is one which is adopted only in cases 
of extreme necessity, that it is a measure of last resort. Its appearance 
in the fiscal pohcy of various coimtries, just after the War and during 
the depression, has even earned for it the name of a “distress” tax. And 
one may be tempted to ask what exactly is the reason for its adoption in 
this Presidency when it has been subjected to no severe calamity that 
had disturbed the equilibrium of its budget and when the province was 
fairly off the depression. This chapter is devoted to discover the true 
answer for such a legitimate question. 

From the speeches and articles on the subject at the time of the 
imposition of the tax, it is possible to tabulate 4 causes, which have been 
individually advanced by different persons as bemg the cause of the 
levy. The tax had been imposed, 

1. to balance the budget which had a deficit of Rs. 17 lakhs, 

2. to equalise the burden of taxation of the various sections of 

society or as is commonly claimed, to shift the burden of 
taxation from country to town, 

3. to balance the trade of the Province and 

4. to carry out the policy of Prohibition. 

It IS to be seen whether such imputation of motives as these could be 
justified. 

Proceeding in the order given above, it is very doubtful whether 
the first reason could have ever acted as the sole motive for the levy 
of such a contentious measure. Modem tendency in budgeting does 
not seem to be the balancing of the budget every year but balancing the 
budget for a certain period. In the light of this tendency, it would not 
be correct to attribute this levy to the craze of a finance minister to see 
a balanced budget. On the assumption that theory mi ght have been 
relegated to the background in the face of pressing needs, it needs to 
be brou^t out clearly that the deficit is so small, lhat if it was balancing 
tiiat was desired, it could have been achieved by floating an attractive 
loan or by resorting to a milder form of other taxes, as was actually done. 
These arguments are sufficient to show besides pronoimcements made to 
the contrary, that the balancing motive, if we can call it so^ could not 
give a satisfactory explanation. 
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The second ohjective, i.e., to equalise the tax burden among the 
various classes of the country by taxing merchants who, it is 
alleged, have escaped paymg their due share of the tax burden is 
doubtful of realisation. Is the sales tax the only means to 
correct this defect? Are there not less contentious measures than this 
one ? Again what is the relationship between the grades in the tax fixed 
and the tax burden of the various sections of traders ? These questions 
going to the fundamentals of the problem must naturally reveal the 
truth that if it was proper adjustment of the tax burden that was the 
only aim, the sales tax in the present form is a very bad choice and its 
selection had motives other than the one declared openly. The Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee which analysed the question of the tax burden 
and devised measures to rectify the existing mequahty, had not 
suggested the sales tax as a remedy, but had only recommended a more 
extensive and efficient administration of circumstances and property 
taxes, a higher rate of profession tax, probate duties and a steepening 
of the graduation of the mcome tax, (together with mcreases in local 
taxation) to be levied on merchants. Apart from the lack of approval 
by this expert body, the complete absence of any relationship between 
the rate of assessment and the ability of the various classes of traders, 
is a sufficient proof to show that the sales tax had never been mtended 
as a corrective for the inequahties in the tax burden among the various 
sections of traders and hence among the various sections of society. 

Surely along with the exemption of necessaries from taxation, there 
ou^t to have been more gradations both in the slab rale and m the 
percentage rate if any adjustment of the burden was the aim. A uni- 
form rate of the tax on turnover, could never be expected to shape the 
tax burden according to one’s desire and more so according to the ac- 
cepted canons of sound finance. Practically also, there are great im- 
pediments in the way of the tax achieving proper adjustment of tax 
burden. Such an assertion rests on a peculiar theory of incidence, which 
is very often violated in practice. It cannot always be asserted that the 
tax sticks to the place where it is applied, and is not passed on to the 
heads of consumers. The merchants always try to pass on the tax to the 
purchasers. The shifting of the tax is governed by several factors that it 
IS not possible to say anything defimte regarding its incidence 

The third claim stands to be analysed.^ It has been proclaimed. 
With the support of sufficient figures, that the province has been experi- 
encing in recent years an adverse balance of trade and that the sales tax 
has been imposed to check this tendency and improve the trade position 

1. Madras Legislative Assembly Debates Vol. XU, No. 8 p. 544. 
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of the province. It must be examined whether this motive is theoreti- 
cally desirable and feasible. However desirable it may be 
for the country as a whole to balance its trade, it is not sensible that 
the individual units of the country should have thje same aim. If one 
province tries to balance its trade by adopting such measures as these, 
every other province would try to restrict the products of other pro- 
vmces from commg into it. The result of this policy would be that 
inter-provincial trade would be stifled. Free flow of trade and 
commerce between the various provmces would be greatly hampered 
Each province would try to produce withm itself all that it requires; 
there wiH be diversification of capital and labour of all forms from the 
most profitable enterprises to the less profitable ones; the previously 
established division of labour would be seriously disturbed; and the 
national mcome of the coimtry and every province would fall, in the 
short period at least. These would be the catastrophic rc.sults of this 
planless drive for self-sufficiency The defect of the principle could be 
more glaringly demonstrated if the point is carried still further. Let 
each district in the province, each taluk and each village adopt the same 
principle by which their trade is to be guided. What a harmful idea 
it IS for each village to balance its trade ’ What a sacrifice would that 
policy impose on its inhabitants ’ Further, is there no alternative to 
the sales tax, for balancing the trade of the provmce? If tariffs could 
not be imposed by the province, could not the system of bounties be 
tried? Besides, it is also doubtful whether the sales tax would be capable 
of balancing the trade of the province because of the uncertain nature of 
the incidence of the tax even if it is imposed Anyhow, it seems that 
balancing the trade of the province was not so important a motive as the 
one to find money to finance the scheme of prohibition. 

Thus it is to be understood that the mtroduction of the sales tax in 
our provmce is to be attributed more to the policy of prohibition, than 
to any of the other motives. 


S.T. -6. 



Section 8 


The Bombay Sales Tax Act 1939 

The Finance Minister, the Hon’ble Mr. A. B'. Latlhe introduced the 
Bombay Sales Tax BiU on the 30th March 1939, in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly. Though the Act by its title leaves the impression that it 
is also a general sales tax Act, it cannot be said that it is really so. It can 
be remarked -without diverging from truth, that it resembles more a form 
of selective sales tax Act or a retail sales tax Act. 

A few important features of the Bombay Sales Tax Act may be 
mentioned here. Firstly, in contrast to the Madras measure, the tax in 
Bombay is not le-vied at the time of every transaction but only at one 
point. For there is an explicit provision that though the tax may be 
le-vied on the sale of any kind of goods specified m the schedule, at such 
stage between their manufacture, production or import, as the case may 
be, and their consumption, such tax shall not be levied on the sale of any 
goods at more than one such stage.^ By rule 13 of the Bombay Mot'” 
Spirit Sales Tax Rules, the tax is levied on every retail dealer Tho 
proviso to that section also brings any trader purchasiag motor spirit for 
resale or consumption -withm the ambit of the tax. Secondly, the rate of 
the tax is rather high, the maximum rate allowed bemg 6%% on the 
value of the sale of goods. This is in striking contrast to the Madras Act 
where the original rate was only about 1 pie in the rupee or 
Thirdly, the Bombay measure, is considered by many, as only a preli- 
minary step to the introduction of a more comprehensive measure and 
as such is not a final measure introducing sales tax. The most import- 
ant feature of the measure is that every trader carrying on business in 
the sale or purchase of any kmd of goods specified in the schedule is 
forced to obtain a licence from the Collector for carrying on such trade 
in respect of each shop or place of business.^ Even a hawker cannot 
escape taking out a licence, whatever may be the area of his operation. 
It is also pro-vided that no trader shall carry on business in the sale or 
purchase of any kind of goods specified in the schedule without hold- 
ing a licence (Section 8). Any violation of this section is severely 
punishable with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees. Fur- 
ther, the licences taken may be suspended or cancelled by the Collector 

1 Section 3, Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1939. 

2. Sections 6, 1 and 2, Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1939. 
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for default of pasunent of tax or any breach of any of the conditions 
subject to which the licence is granted, and for any contravention of the 
provisions of the sections of the Act relating to maintenance of accounts. 
This dear liriltiTig of the life of the hcence with the maintenance of pro- 
per accoxmts must produce a wholesome effect; the Madras Act suffers 
much for want of such a dear provision. Under the Madras Act there 
IS only a rule® that the licences issued can be cancelled for violation of 
any of the provisions of the Act; this provision is very rarely put into use, 
for it is learnt that though the agents and a few other hcencees have 
been noted for their incorrect accoimts, their licenses have not been with- 
drawn m this district. The introduction of a provision similar to that in 
the Bombay Act, may improve the Madras General Sales Tax Act very 
much and serve as an effective check over a few methods of tax evasion. 
Fourthly, the Bombay Act does not allow the same latitude for the 
merchants as regards account keeping as the Madras Act does. The 
Act lays down that every trader carrying on busmess in the sale or 
purchase of any kmd of goods specified in the schedule shall keep and 
mamtain accounts in the form prescribed of the value of goods (manu- 
factured, produced or import).'* The Madras measure while dealmg 
•with this question merely mentions that every dealer and person licensed 
under section 8 (of the Act) shall keep and maintam true and correct 
accounts showing the value of goods sold and bought by him; and it is 
only in such cases where the accounts maintained in the ordinary course 
do not show the same m an intelligible form that they will be forced to 
maintam true and correct accounts in such form as may be prescribed.® 
Failure to keep accoimts in the manner prescribed is liable for a heavy 
fine extending upto Rs. 500 under the Bombay Act. Fifthly, the Bombay 
measure must be said as giving very wide rule-making powers to the 
executive authorities.® Even the rate of the tax is left to be fixed by 
the rule; the Act merely prescribes the maximum rate that should be 
levied which is 6%% or 1 anna m the rupee. In fact, an amendment 
moved by an honourable member of the House that the rules framed by 
the Government for giving effect to the pro-visions of the Bill, should be 
placed before the Assembly, was defeated. The Fmance Member re- 
plying argued, “that it would not be opposed to the principles of demo- 
cracy if a responsible Government should frame its own rules, for giving 
effect to the provisions of a legislation.” 


3. Rule 8, Madras General Sales Tax Rules. 

4. Section 10, Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1930. 

5 Section 13, Madras General Sales Tax Act 1939 

6. The rules need only be pubh^ed in the Provincial Gazette and not placed 
before the legislature as in Madras. 
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Even with regard to the motive of the levy, there seems to be a 
difference between these two provmces. Even though Bombay stands to 
lose as much of excise revenue as Madras on account of Prohibition, and 
has greater justification in levying new taxes, because of its more rapid 
or suddenly accelerated policy of Prohibition and had consequently to 
incur as much as crores of loss of revenue m the first year itself, the 
tax is said to be more the outcome of a pohcy of rural development than 
that of Prohibition It was also remarked in the legislature by the 
finance minister, while replying to the debate on the bill, “that a section 
of the house seemed to be xmder a misapprehension that the fund 
sought to be raised by tib.e tax, was needed for the purposes of prohi- 
bition. The amount of Rs. 35 lakhs to be raised by the sales tax was 
intended to be utilised for rural development.”^ 

It cannot be said that the Bombay Sales Tax Act is as comprehen- 
sive as the Madras General Sales Tax Act. The commodities taxable 
under the Bombay Act are only two in numbers which are mentioned 
in the schedule. They are motor spirit, and manufactured cloth, 
mechanically produced m Bombay or imported, and silk yarn, including 
artificial yam and cloth made of such yarn. It need not be mentioned 
that m Madras the Act covers very nearly and virtually all goods. Be- 
sides this, there is a large difference in rate and m the mode of assess- 
ment, which have been enumerated above. These differences go a gocjd 
deal to give the credit to Madras for having discovered a proper form 
of a new source of revenue, capable of covering up the present as well 
as expected future deficits, without causing any annoyance to the tax- 
payers. 


7 


Indian Annual Register, 1939, vol. 1, January— June. 



Section 9 


Administration of the Madras General Sales Tax 

The lax is administered m every district by the Commercial Tax 
Department working under the Commercial Tax Officer appomted by 
the Provincial Government and the Deputy Commercial Tax Officer and 
Assistant Commercial Tax Officers working under him and appointed by 
the District Collector The Commercial Tax Officers are responsible for 
the efficient administration of the Act and their chief work is of a super- 
vising nature. By extensive tours, they keep themselves in constant 
touch With the work of the Deputy and Assistant Commercial Tax Officers 
and guide them whenever necessary. They are the appellate authorities 
under rule 13 of the General Sales Tax Rules; and under rule 14 (2) of 
the same set of rules they are authonsed to exercise powers of revision. 
Any difficulty expenenced in the matter of assessment or any other diffi- 
culty felt m the working of the Act is brought to the notice of the Com- 
mercial Tax Officer for his advice and guidance. 

The assessment of dealers as well as the issue of licences are the 
work of the Deputy and Assistant Commercial ‘Tax Officers, along with 
auditing of accounts which also is to be done by them; the collec- 
tion of the tax is entrusted to the bill collectors and village headmen. 
Sometimes the Assistant Commercial Tax Officers also do a httle of the 
collection work. As the Bill Collectors are employed only sparmgly, the 
greater part of the collection work falls upon the shoulders of the village 
headmen. This has resulted in some parts in the village headman being 
apathetic towards the work, and the impossibility of getting mto direct 
touch with them by the tax authorities has rendered their position rather 
helpless. It is hoped that in course of time, the village headman would 
begin to consider this work as part of their routme and would not give 
room for such accusations of indifference or neghgence with which they 
are charged to-day. 

It may be noted here that most of these officers have not been given 
any commercial training, as they have been recruited in most cases either 
from the Excise Department or from the lower ranks of the Judiciary. 
Though it is learnt from enquiries that they feel no difficulty in carrying 
on their work of auditing etc., it is felt, a course of training in commercial 
subjects would greatly fadhtale their work. It is also interesting to note 
here that Merchants’ Chambers of Commerce in certam places have also 
passed resolutions to that effect. 



Section 10 


AccotJim ANB Accountb Checking (Axxditing) 

The successful working of Hie Act depends solely on the proper 
checking of accounts and any imperfections foimd in the execution of 
this most important duty may lead to the frustration of the object for 
which the Act was enacted. Hence the greatest care should be directed 
towards this question and efforts should not be slackened to devise 
measures to mtroduce perfection in ^e work m all possible ways as 
quickly as posible. 

But before describing the actual manner of eheckmg accoimts prac- 
tised by the tax collectmg authorities let us examine the nature of the 
accounts maintamed by the merchants and their mentality m the matter 
of showmg them to the tax collecting authorities. 

Types of account of Merchants — ^There are various types of accounts 
kept by the merchants which fall under the following category: — 

1. Rough ‘Kuripu.’ 

2. Fair ‘Kunpu’ (J oumal) 

3. Purchase and Sales Book 

4. Ledger 

A word about each of these accounts is necessary to indicate their 
usefulness to the merchants. 

Rough ‘Kuripu’. — ^This is an account maintamed by the merchants 
wherein all daily transactions are noted in a rough and ready fasbinTi. 
The merchant keeps this account mainly to aid him m his memory of 
things. He never has recourse to this account when once he has copied 
it in his fair Kuripu and carried it on in his purchase and sales book. 

Fair ‘Kunpu’ (Journal). — ^This is the same as the previous one but 
for this fact that here the transactions are arranged neatly and m the pro- 
per manner. As the merchants are in the habit of entering their daily 
transactions in the ledger only at the close of the day’s busmess or some- 
times even after the lapse of a few days or weeks, these entries are of in- 
valuable use to them. It may also be pomted out here that not all mer- 
chants keep this fair ‘kuripu it is only a few dealers who keep this fair 
‘Kuripu*. 


Purchase and Sales Booh — This is the same thing as what is some- 
times known in English as tradmg account. This is the most important 
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account book both for the merchants and the tax authorities. In this 
account aU purchases made by the dealer within the year he is following, 
as well as the sales effected by him are noted down. This account is 
complete in itself as it brings in all kinds of purchases made by the dealer 
and all sales effected by him, whether cash or credit. At the end of the 
year the merchant takes account of his stock and after comparing it with 
his purchases and sales accounts realises his position in the business. 
As this is the account book which reveals to the dealer whether he is 
working on profit or loss all merchants are very careful in keeping this 
account book in correct form. Even before the Act came into force this 
account book was maintained by the merchants. 

Ledger . — This is only a register kept for the convenience of the mer- 
chant in which all entries regarding lendmg of cash and credit trans- 
actions are put in against the name of each person in the page alloted to 
him; and this is of great help to the tax authorities in finding out the 
pemons doing business under “Vasakkattu” accounts. 

These are the 3 or 4 important types of account books maintained by 
the merchants and available for the perusal of the tax authorities, and 
each one of these registers is useful in the actual checking of accounts by 
the authorities. “ The Kuripu ” is often verified with the purchase and 
the sales book and the ledger also is compared with the same. While 
the purchase and sales book form the main source of information the 
others serve as correctives. 

Besides these mentioned above, the merchants are now asked to keep 
purchase vouchers and sale receipts. With regard to the preservation of 
the first the merchants feel no difficulty, for they file them up together 
usually in a long iron rod and hang it in a comer of their shop. It is only 
in maintaining the sales receipts that certain merchants feel the difficulty, 
for they could not afford to have receipt books with duplicate forms. Such 
cases are not severely dealt with; but all merchants are compelled to 
keep vouchers of purchases. The importance of these two kinds of bills 
should not be minimised as they serve to check certain new tendencies 
of evasion^ The purchase vouchers are compared with the trading 
account and, where sales receipts are available, they are also utilised for 
comparison with the sale accounts shown in the same. 

It is learnt that the merdiants feel no special difficulty in keeping 
up the accounts. It does not cause them any annoyance nor do they 
feel it irksome. Even if they had felt any difficulty in the beginning, as 


1. Befer page 69 relaliitg to Omission of cash sdes. 
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the smaller dealers admitted they felt, they had now become accustom- 
ed to it. Talks with the merchants had made it clear that they feel no 
difficulty in keeping accounts. 

Special attention was paid during the course of the enquiry to learn 
whether the merchants had to incur extra expenditure by employing 
accountants or special accountants in order to maintain accounts. In the 
majority of cases, the answer has always been in the negative. They 
frankly admitted that they had been keeping accounts even before the 
enactment of the Act, and as the Act had not stipulated any special rule 
with regard to account keeping with which they may be unaccustomed, 
they had no cause for incurring any new expenses on that account. But 
special cases had been noticed where special or extra expenses had to be 
incurred by merchants. Wherever the accounts had been maintained 
in vernacular languages unknown to the tax authorities, a translation of 
the accounts in English or one of the languages known to the tax^authori- 
ties had been insisted upon, and this had caused them some extra ex- 
penses. The difficulty could be easily solved by a judicious scheme of 
appointments and transfers by which a Tamilian or Andhra finds a place 
in his own district or in places where such languages are largely used. 
But as this pohey, may cause some administrative difficulties, and may 
even lead to abuses on certain occasions, some other solution must be 
evolved This consists in enforcing the tax authorities to learn the rudi- 
ments of the vernacular languages of the Presidency. Scales of pay 
commensurate with qualification would be a sufficient inducement 
to assure success for the scheme. 

Further, the merchants are not reluctant to show the account books 
to the tax collecting authorities The information gathered from a few 
officers of the Commercial Tax Department had only gone to prove that 
the merchants bring their account books as soon as they are called for. 
Hence it seems to the writers that fears entertained at the beginning of 
the Act that merchants would not like their accounts to be submitted to 
others for scrutiny, is bom out of a wrong understanding of the psycho- 
logy of the merchants The merchants are quite ready to abide by the 
rules and regulations ordmanly, but grudge doing so only when they 
are called upon to submit accounts at improper times and places and 
wait at the office for unreasonable hours. It must also be said to the 
credit of the tax authorities that they try to adjust their time as much as 
possible to the convenience of the merchants. 

Quality of accounts kept by different classes of merchants : — Of the 
various classes of merchants, dealers and commission agents, and of the 
various classes of dealers, that is, those with a turnover between Rs. 10,090 
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and 20,000 and above 20,000, an effort was made to gather some idea 
regarding the quality of accounts kept by them. It was noticed that 
intelligible accoimts were kept only by a certam class of merchants, 
whereas in the case of others the tax authorities had to spend some time 
and effort to imderstand the accounts A more correct idea could be 
obtained as to the classes of dealers keepmg intelligible and non-intelligi- 
ble accounts, if they are divided into those who are income tax assessees 
and non-mcome tax assessees. In the former case, as ffiey had been 
trained and insisted upon to keep proper accounts, they are considered 
to Tnnintain good and intelligible accounts. The others are yet to culti- 
vate the habit of maintaining proper and intelligible accounts and it is 
hoped that with the passage of time, this defect too would be rectified. 
For the same reason, mistakes in the accoxmt books of the former class 
are less numerous than in the latter class But it must be said that 
even these mistakes, in most cases, are only accidental and not wilful. 
Only mistakes in totalling or adding have been noticed. Even when 
other and more serious omissions had been found out, the merchants 
wore only too ready to have them corrected. 

Amongst the commission agents and brokers many have just begun 
to keep correct accounts, especially those who were formerly known as 
paddy brokers. These paddy brokers as they had no place of business, 
but did only commission busmess (according to them) by taking over 
cart-loads of paddy and delivering them at the mills without retaining 
them in any place for any time under their custody, had not been in the 
habit of keeping regulai* accounts of their business transactions. Once 
they are declared as ‘dealers’ and assessed on their turnover imder this 
Act, they are compelled to keep proper accounts, just like other dealers, 
which they do, of course grudgmgly. The other agents, viz., commis- 
sion agents, maintain good accounts but serious mistakes occur on 
account of the ‘forward sales’ indulged in by them. The agents who 
adopt these methods are said to be easily detected by any vigilant tax 
officer. Apart from this type of mistake to which they are easily suscepti- 
ble, they are foimd to maintain accounts in a proper manner and to a 
degree comparable with other dealers. 

While these are some of the features of accounts maintained by mer- 
chants in general, special mention must be made of the Mahomedans and 
the Kallakurichi Comutis as regards their accounts ; while the former 
deserve all praise for the superfine accounts maintained by them the 
latter stand to be condemned for keeping incorrect accounts. Their 
accounts have not been considered to be accurate and free from flaws 
for which they have been compounded on a few occasions. But it is 
hoped that this class of people too would reform themselves soon, in view 
of the stricter punishments that would be enforced on them in future. 

S.T.— 7. 
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Auditing . — ^This process of checking accounts consists of really two 
f37pes of verifications, which may be called direct and indirect checking. 
Indirect checking is also called cross checking. On the whole the entire 
process is a very laborious one for the satisfactory execution of which an 
uncommon degree of patience and coolness on the part of the authorities 
is absolutely necessary. The merchants of Cuddalore confessed with- 
out any reserve that the authorities of the place were very kind to them 
even when they had committed mistakes in accounting and, if the same 
good-will prevails between the two parties in other places also, there is 
no cause to fear that serious bickerings would result between them. 

The Deputy Commercial Tax Officer and the Assistant Commercial 
Tax Officers who are on tour for the major part of the month usually try 

to cheek the accounts of merchants coming under their jurisdiction as far 

as possible in the merchants’ own places. It is only in the 

cases of merchants who have their places of deahngs at the 

headquarters of the Officer himself that they are asked to 
bring their accoimts to the office of the authority concerned. 
The merchant is made to bring his ‘Kuripu,’ Purchase and Sales book, 
and other bills and vouchers, relating to sales and purchases. It is felt by 
the tax authorities as almost a Herculean task to verify whether all the 
the biUs of purchase and sales are carried into the purchase and sales 
book. Only certain big items are generally selected and checked and if 
there are discrepancies, the tax authority makes it a point to verify the 
whole account. Sometimes the tax authorities also make a note of such 
dealers to help them in the verification of accounts in future. Explana- 
tions are asked for the discrepancies and, if what are offered are satis- 
factory, the dealer escapes without punishments; otherwise he is made 
to pay a fine. 

This is only the preliminary checking; there are other methods 
more elaborate but more secret. These are mostly departmental en- 
quiries. Whenever a dealer shows a purchase or sales receipt for any 
big sum, such attractive figures are noted down by the tax authorities and 
then referred to the Officer of that particular place from where it has 
been bought or to which it has been sold The tax authorities in that 
place take this question on hand and verify whether that particular item 
is entered correctly, in the purchase or the sales account, as the case may 
be, of the dealer of that place. Information regarding the results of the 
inquiry is sent to the office that enquired. In cases where there are differ- 
ences, the whole question is taken up again for consideration at the time 
of final checking or even before and the offender is punished. 

Evi'en apart from this, the venfication is done with the help of a 
third source. The previous method would fail to give correct informa- 
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tion if there had been perfect understanding between the two dealers in 
die different places, as to what items should be brought in the purchase 
and sales book and as to how it should be noanipulated. In order to safe- 
guard against such extreme cases, the third manner of checkmg is usually 
done without the knowledge of either the seller or purchaser, by the tax 
officer availing himseM of the records kept at the Parcels Office at the 
Railway Stations. Important items of less straight-forward dealers and 
big bookings are noted down and then verified m the ledger accounts of 
both the seller and the purchaser. This system of verification thou^ it 
would yield very rehable results could not be earned out to perfection 
owing to inadequate staff m the various centres. The Tax Officers alone 
who could do such intelligent investigations have been overburdened 
with so much of clerical and routme work, that they are unable to carry 
out such necessary and important investigations as often as possible. 
But if the tax officers are relieved of such of their routine work and 
provided with clerks to assist, them in their auditing, they could do a 
great piece of work this way and discover systematised, polished and 
well executed modes of tax evasion based on perfect imderstanding 
between the two parties, purchasers and sellers. 

A 

In the case of groundnut dealers in this district, verification is done 
with the help of Groundnut Marketmg Committees also. These com- 
mittees furnish very reliable information as regards purchases and sales 
of groundnut by dealers and commission agents. The utihty of the com- 
mittees would be greater if some more committees are organised with 
regard to other commodities also. According to the Act and the rules 
under which they are functioning, every dealer coming within their 
jurisdiction is compelled to submit a daily return of his purchases and 
sales. Whenever they suspect the accounts submitted to them by the 
dealers, the tax authorities caU for more information from these 
committees. 

These are the various ways in which the checking of accounts is 
accomplished. As has been mentioned earlier, there is a dire necessity to 
perfect this important work for which cross checkmg has to be done more 
elaborately. This would mean again an expansion of the technically quali- 
fied staff. It need not be mentioned that the present policy followed 
here with a view to minimising the cost of administration of this new tax, 
must give place to a better one. 



Section 11 


Certain Difficulties 

It is but natural that difficulties should be experienced during the 
first few months of the working of any Act as it takes really a considera- 
ble time for a routme to be estabhshed. Most of the problems that have 
risen in connection with the Act under consideration are connected with 
the question of assessment and only a few others with other questions. 
While by the process of time many, of these have been solved, still a 
few exist over which decisions are yet to be taken 

Assessment oj Agents . — ^The problem of dealing with the agent has 
given the greatest trouble to the Department. If there is a serio7is 
omission in the Act, it has to be found in the absence of the definition 
of agents. The authorities have therefore to be guided by nothing 
more than their own ideas of the business of the agents and whenever 
the agents rim counter to the views held by them, it is difficult for the 
authorities to deal with them. The agent carries on business in the 
mofussil centres on behalf of his prmcipal for which he receives a com- 
mission For being the agent of a principal dealer, he has to enter into 
an agreement with him, oral or written, which he is expected lo observe 
but he generally does not. For all purposes he is considered an 
agent only so long as he observes these terms of contract and ceases to 
be one when he breaks them. The difficulty experienced by the tax 
authorities begms only when the agent breaks his terms of agreement 
with his principal. So long as he observes the terms of the contract, 
and is an agent in principle and in practice, his sales are exempted from 
taxation by the licence taken by hun under section 8 of the Act. But 
how is he to be assessed when he behaves contrary to the principles of 
his agency is the question that the authorities have to face. 

Occasions when the agent breaks his prmciples are too numerous 
and the manner in which he does so are also too various. The com- 
monest type of violation is foimd in the ^fo'v^ward sales ^ that are con- 
tracted. This consists in showing sales for larger amounts than real 
sales in the prmcipars accoxmt,» while retailing the diffeience on hand 
with a view to sellmg them during the times of increased prices. This 
tendency the agents evince at aU times when there are symptoms of 
rising prices. The extra profits reahsed this way are not credited to the 
prmcipars account, but are taken away by the agent himself. The 
agenf s accounts to the principal are manipulated to show that he has 
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sold the commodity only at the stipulated rate whereas he has really 
sold it at a price higher than the contractual price. This is a case of 
the violation of the ternos of the contract by the agents and the pro- 
blem of how they are to be assessed under such cases has given con- 
siderable trouble. Now, the procedure adopted is that whenever the 
terms of the contract entered mto by the agents with their principals 
are broken m the matter of price, the agents are taxed as ‘ dealers.’ 
The argument advanced m support of this practice is that when once 
the agent stocks goods on his own responsibihty and is ready to mono- 
polise the profits or to meet the loss, he acquires a right over the pro- 
perty and hence becomes a dealer and should therefore be assessed just 
as a ‘dealer’. 

While the violation in this matter has been settled, there are cer- 
tain other cases of doubt which have not yet been cleared. Some agents 
try to tamper with the quantity of the product. This tendency has 
been noticeable m the case of kerosene agents who draw out a quanti- 
ty of kerosene from the backside of the sealed tm by making a small 
hole which is sealed again after the process is over This is also a vio- 
lation of the contract by the agent, for though the tin is sold at the 
contractual price, the quantity to be delivered is reduced by the agent 
without the knowledge of the prmcipal. A smiliar type of violation 
exists when the agents get the quantity in bulk and sell it in under- 
sized tins. Some agents collect extra sums in addition to the agreed 
price in the name of transport and other mcidental charges which they 
are not expected to collect under the terms of their agency. Some 
others even go to the extent of collecting the sales tax even though 
they are not assessed under this Act. How are these cases to be asses- 
sed is a matter of difficulty encountered in the course of the working 
of the Act. Sometimes agents are obhged to sell at a higher price when- 
ever they transact business with their sub-agents or wholesalers on 
credit. In these cases he charges a higher price to cover the risk and 
interest charges involved in the credit transaction, though he submits 
accounts to his principal at the agreed rate and makes up the deficit in 
cash at the time of remittance of money from his own purse. There 
are other cases where the agents sell the commodity at a price less than 
the agreed price by foregoing a certain portion of the commission he gets 
as the sub-agent or wholesaler pays bim ready cash. Though it seems 
justifiable in these cases that he should charge a higher .or lower price 
as the case may be, to cover himself against any risk or to show some 
concession to dealers m cash, as these actions seem to give him a title 
over the property which he does not possess as an agent, doubts are 
entertained as to how the agents are to be assessed under such circum- 
stances. > 
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The Treasons for the diflSculties experienced in these doubtful cases 
are to be found only in the serious oinission of the definition of the 
term ^agent’ in the Act. If a comprehensive defimtion, covering up the 
activities and duties of the agent is drawn up leaving no room for doubts 
to arise, it is hoped that many of the questions left unsolved would be 
properly solved. 

The case of paddy brokers . — ^The case of paddy brokers calls for 
special consideration as they have been another source of friction m 
the smooth workmg of the Act. These persons wish to pass off as 
commission agents, and escape paying the tax whereas they are really 
dealers, as a description of their business would show. In and around 
Chidambaram a large number of paddy brokers regularly supply paddy 
to the mills in that area. The mills advance them cash with which 
they purchase paddy m the villages on their own account. They take 
samples of this paddy to the various mills in the locality and alter 
noting the prices they are wilhng to pay, dispose it off to the highest 
bidder Bemg themselves men with very meagre resources, they do 
the busmess on the money advanced by the mills, and on that score 
claim they are the agents of these mills. But when the mills are ques- 
tioned if they would admit the paddy brokers as their agents they refuse 
to have any other relationship with them save that involved in advancing 
cash and realising it as they please, in cash or kind. Virtually beyond 
the bonds of a debtor and creditor, the mills would have nothing else to 
do with the agents. In such circumstances the position of the brokers is 
rendered anamalous. However, it must be noted that they purchase 
paddy on their own account, acquire the right of property over such 
goods, and also run the risk of incurring a loss in the course of their 
transactions. These things which are only the marks of an independent 
dealer bring them under the definition of ‘dealer^ and they are now 
accordingly taxed under that head. The same problem is also noticed 
in the case of certain merchants connected with the marketing of ground- 
nut at Cuddalore. They buy groundnut, sort them into different grades, 
sell them at a price higher than the cost price, but still peculiarly claim to 
be only middlemen or agents who do nothing more than merely trans- 
fer the produce from one hand to another. But such cases have been 
classified not as agents but as regular dealers on account of their inter- 
mediate business of mixing and grading and selling the produce at a 
difference over the cost price. 

In both these cases the assessees have found it rather difficult to 
approve of the treatment meted out to them and hence try to give as 
much of trouble as possible, while the authorities try to trace them 
out for realising the amount of the tax. The authorities are subjected 
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to many difficulties in this work, as the information available from the 
mills is in some cases not helpful and complete The very fact that 
only 25 out of the nearly 65 paddy brokers in the district of Cuddalore 
have been assessed so far is sufficient proof of the enormity of trouble, 
difficulties and delay mvolved in bringing them imder the orbit of 
taxation These administrative difficulties, it is feared, will grow in 
future Hiey can be got over only m course of time by instiUmg into 
the minfls of these persons the responsibilities they owe the state, by 
making them tax conscious and by imposing heavy penalties on those 
obstinate cases of refusal to pay the tax. 

Assessment of Seasonal Traders — Another difficulty experienced in 
the working of the Act is connected with the assessment of the seasonal 
traders. These as their very name implies are engaged in business for 
only a certain number of months in the year and suspend business for 
the rest of the year to be started agam the next year at the proper 
season. No difficulty ariisGS amongst the dealers of this class with a 
turnover of over Es. 20,000 as they pay the tax at a certain percentage 
rate. It is only m the case of those who are assessed under the slab 
rate that the difficulty is experienced. The taxpayers under this clause 
have to pay (Rs. 5 formerly) Rs. 4 a month which they refuse to pay 
during the months when they are doing no busmess. They contend that 
they have “stopped” business and as, by the Act, a tax has to be paid on 
the sale effected “in the course of trade or busmess” they argue that the 
tax need not be paid when the trade or business is stopped. Prima 
fade their contention is wrong, for they have not stopped the busmess 
altogether but only suspended it to be resumed later on in the next 
year As such they should be made to pay during all months even 
though it goes against common sense and fairplay and the canon of 
convenience that one should be made to pay a tax when he is deriving 
no income out of which he could pay it. But if their contentions are 
accepted and they are exempted it would create an anamoly m the Act, 
for a dealer doing business for Rs 19,000 in two months will be hable 
to pay only Rs 8 whereas one domg busmess for a pie more than 
Rs. 20,000 has to pay Rs. 50 per year. Hence care must be taken to 
see that such anamolies do not creep in. A compromise out of these 
two ways of assessment has to be struck according to whidi they should 
be taxed. It seems that the seasonal traders in as much as they differ 
from regular traders by a wide margin should be dealt with sepa- 
rately m the Act. It is felt that the Act itself could be suitably enlarg- 
ed, if necessary, by introducing a new clause to deal with them. 

Cases of Non^assessees collecting the tax — ^There are many in 
these parts who though they are not assessed imder the General Sales 
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Tax Act do not refrain from collecting the tax on their sales from the 
customers Such people even after repeated -wamings by the tax autho- 
rities are said to be very persistent in this wholly condemnatory action. 
Such cases are encouraged to grow in numbers in view of the luke- 
warm pohcy followed by the officials m taking action against them. 
On their part the authorities are unable to take any action as there is 
no provision in the Act to deal with such cases. To take proper action 
it is necessary that suitable modifications should be made in the Act 
or rules to put an end to such imdesirable and improper actions of 
certain greedy merchants. 



Section 12 


Double Taxatiow 

Even while the Madras General Sales Tax Bill was on the anvil 
of the legislature, it was feared that owing to complexities of trade, 
cases of double taxation might creep in and hence a certain section of 
the legislature thought it fit and necessary to enact an exphcit provi- 
sion in the body of the bill, to guard against the occurrence of such 
evOs. The result was the proviso to clause 3 (1) which said “that in 
respect of the same transaction of sale, the buyer and the seller shall 
not both be taxed, but only one of them, as shall be determined by the 
rules made m this behalf under subsection (2), shall be taxed thereon, 
and (2) that, when the amount for which any goods were bought by 
a dealer has been included in his turnover, the amount for which the 
same goods were sold by him shall not be included in his turnover, for 
the purposes of this Act.” Thus while care was taken to provide 
against complexities of trade leadmg to double taxation, the complexi- 
ties of the Act itself have led to such a practice. The difficulty arises 
out of the policy followed m taxing the purchase amount m the case 
of a few commodities which are groundnut, leaf tobacco, cashew etc.’’' 
In many cases the buyers of these commodities in the local markets, 
effect the purchases with a view to converting them mto their finished 
products and seUmg them at mcreased prices in the market. In addi- 
tion to paying a tax on the purchases of these commodities, the dealers 
are taxed again on the sales of the finished products, which they re- 
present is a clear case of double taxation and from which they should 
be exempted. 

How far is it correct to regard this practice as an instance of double 
taxation is rather a debatable point. Strictly speaking a case of double 
taxation may be said to occur here, if Ihe same person is taxed twice, 
once on the purchase of the commodity and another time on the sale 
of Ihe same commodity. The merchants contend that it is nothing but 
a case of double taxation pure and simple as they are taxed once while 
they purchase the commodity and again when they sell the product of 
the same commodity. They further point out that the term ‘same 
goods ’ in section 3 (1) includes the different varieties of goods manu- 


*The Madras General Sales Tax Act (Turnover and Assessment) Kules, Sec- 
tion 4, Sub-section 2, 1939. 
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factured from iJie original goods witibout the addition of any other 
extraneous goods and as in the cases under observation, no extraneous 
goods are employed, the final product being only a variety of the origi- 
nal product, should be exempt from taxation. But the other view is 
that dealers are not taxed on the sale of the same commodity, but only 
on the product of it, whose physical and chemical properties are so 
different from those of the original commodity that they form a differ- 
ent commodity by themselves and hence liable to taxation. It is said 
that it should not therefore be construed as a case of double taxation. 
The merchants rather feel it difficult to reconcile themselves with this 
view and still hold that they are being unjustly taxed twice, and there 
seems to be a certam amoimt of truth in their statement also. For it 
is not the commodities that pay the tax but only the persons who deal 
in them; and if the same person is asked to pay twice, the merchants 
who are more practically minded, unable and unwilling to understand 
the niceties in the coimter arguments advanced, are too quick to pro- 
claim vociferously that here is a case of unjust and oppressive taxation. 
Smce for all practical purposes this seems to be not very much different 
from a case of double taxation, it may be considered as such in the 
following pages. 

■Whatever may be the name by which it may be described, the 
effects of ihis practice have been found to be very mjurious in this 
district and the same, it is feared, would be the result in other places 
also. As this district has got a large trade in groimdnut, it has been 
possible to study the question only in relation to this trade. If gimilnr 
attempts are made in other places where dealings in other commodi- 
ties are wide»and large, the effects of this practice would be seen in 
full. 

Nearly 367,000 acres of land are sown with groundnut in the 
year 1939-40 which represents about 30% of the total nonnal area 
sown m this district. As such it forms an important supplementary 
crop and, with some people, even the main crop and hundreds of 
labourers make a living in the cultivation of groundnut and in the 
industries connected with it. The total production for the year 
observation is estimated at 70,000 tons. To this must be added the 
goods imported from parts of Coimbatore, Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
North Arcot and Chmgleput if the total trade of the district in tho com- 
modity IS to be assessed correctly. It has been estimated for the year 
1939-40 that the total arrivals m all the different markets, mcludmg the 
products from the districts bordering on South Arcot potop very nearly 
to 90,500 tons of which 74,800 tons representing 82% is by the 
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exporting firms, 4664 tons equal to 5% is taken by the press and ‘chekku’ 
owners. These figures would show the large volume of trade carried 
on in groundnuts and the necessity to guard the trade against mishap 
due to double taxation. 

The effect of this policy of double taxation has been most noticeable 
in the case of the groundnut oil industry. Formerly, that is five years 
back, the industry was in a flourishing condition. But now, owing to the 
disappearance of export of groundnut oil from these parts, the industry 
has declined very much. It is said that 100 presses originally each cost- 
ing about Rs. 1,000 have been sold in recent years as scrap iron for a 
ridiculously low price owing to the fall in the demand for oil from out- 
side. At present only 1 expeller, 15 presses and a few ‘chekkus’ scattered 
over the country, are in operation in the distnct. This was the condition 
when the Act came into force, and the merchants engaged in groundnut 
oil say that the Act has given the deathblow to this dwindling industry. 
The main cause for the decline of the industry is to be foimd in the 
severe competition of oils from the Hyderabad State. The state which is 
a producer of groundnut on a large scale and which was exporting large 
quantities of the raw product has imposed an export duty on groundnut 
with a view to retaining within its boundaries the industries connected 
with the raw product. As the price of groundnut in the state is governed 
by the rates for port dehvery m the province, this has made the purchase 
of groundnut in the state cheaper by more than the export duty, and as 
no export duty is levied on groundnut oil, the tendency of merchants has 
been to purchase groimdnut in the state, convert it into oil and sell it at 
competitive rates in the local markets of the district Thus it has been 
possible to sell imported oil at Rs. 3 per ton cheaper than local oil. The 
coming into force of this Act in October of 1939, has placed the local oil 
industry at a further disadvantage as the local oil producers have to pay 
the tax twice, once while they purchase the groundnut and another while 
they sell oil, while dealers in the state oil pay tax only once, on the 
sales of the oil. This, they represent, widens the difference already 
existing in the rates of the 2 sorts of oil leading to a further decline in the 
demand for local oil. 

The merchants of these places have not been slow to realise the 
difficulties caused by this kind of levy and have formulated their case be- 
fore the tax authorities. They proclaim that they are willing to pay the 
tax either on the purchase of groundnut for oil extraction or at the sale 
of oil Their solution for the difficulty consists in granting them a rebate 
on the purchase of groundnut for oil extraction. This would be possible 
as they keep separate accounts of their purchases in groundnut for trade 
and for oil extraction. But a much better way of giving relief is by 
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exempting the manufacturers from paying the tax on their sales of oil and 
cake This would virtually mean the exemption of the first sale of 
locally produced oil and cake. ITius the difficulty felt by the manufac- 
turers in disposing of their oil could be got over and the difference in 
prices between the two oils may be minimised This method of giving 
relief is considered to be superior to the other method suggested by the 
dealers themselves, as the chances for manipulation of accounts are com- 
paratively less here than in the other case. The manufacturers trading 
in locally produced oil usually do not trade in imported oU from the state 
except in rare cases and in rare circumstances. Hence under ordinary 
conditions there are no chances for evasion in this method, by passing of 
imported state oil as locally produced oil. On the other hand, as most 
of the purchasers of groundnut deal in raw groundnut and oil, the 
chances for duplicity by a distortion in accounts are greater in the 
method suggested by the merchants. Thus from the fiscal and admini- 
strative points of view the former method seems better. 

It would not be out of place to say that by granting relief in this way, 
the Government does not stand to lose much At present there are only 
about 15 assessees in this district under this Act engaged in the manu- 
facture of oil. Of these 8 are ‘chekku’ owners who are assessed under 
the slab rate; 6 are manufacturers using presses while there is only one 
using an expdler driven by pov/er. The average turnover of these 6 
dealers using presses is estimated at about 3% lakhs of rupees a year. On 
the basis of the rates of tax for 1940-41, the loss to Government, if exemp- 
tion is granted to sales of oil and cake by these dealers, would come to 
about Rs. 875 and, even if it is supposed that those who are now paying 
the slab rate would fall below the minimum level, on account of the 
exemption given, which is very unlikely, the loss on that sum would 
amount to only 8X48=384 Rs. The total loss therefore would not be 
more than Rs. 1,500, allowance being made for the case of the expeller 
also. This is not a big sum which the Government could not forego in 
a district where the income for the half year has come to about Rs 78,000, 
on 1939-40 rate. If the income for the full year of 1940-41 is calculated on 
the same figures owing to reduction m the rate of the tax, the loss 
would not be more than 1*7%. Even if slightly higher rate of loss is in- 
curred in other districts, where the trade is being carried on, it is felt 
that there is no case for the Government to delay granting this relief in 
view of the impending disaster to one of the important indegenous indus- 
tries and the consequent suffering that would be caused to those depen- 
dent on the prosperity of that industry But so far no gesture of help 
seems to have come from the Government; it can be said that they have 
not brushed aside the question but are giving it their full consideration. 
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In these circumstances, the local oil producers have found it impossi- 
ble to pass on the tax to the shoulders of the purchasers of the loci oil, 
because of the competition of Slate oil. Nor are they able to pass it on 
the sellers of the raw produce, for the exporting firms compete with t>iptn 
here. The resifit has been the adoption by the dealers of a most hateful 
and highly objectionable policy, to nd themselves of the burden of the 
tax. It has been found, that many of the oil press owners, under the 
curious impression that the addition of labour alone has made the com- 
modity taxable a second time and that therefore the labourers should be 
made to pay the tax, have been deductmg one pie from the daily wages 
of the coohes employed by them. This levy of one pie on the labourer 
comes to about 2 to 3 annas per month, and the deduction of this amount 
from his meagre wages, is a thing which he may not afford But as the 
labourers are mostly disorganised and ilhterate, they find it impossible 
to fight over the issue and they meekly submit to any exactions imposed 
on them. This is the grave danger to which this mode of taxation has 
led, and unless effective measures are taken, it is feared, there is no 
knowing to what hardships the labourers may not be subjected. 



Section 13 


Tax Evasion 

Along -with the growth in the methods of taxation, ways of escaping 
the pa 3 nnent of taxes have also grown up. They are today so great in 
numbers and so widespread,, that they have grown powerful enough 
to defeat the purpose of taxation itself. With every new tax or new act, 
new methods of tax evasion spring up. Some people indulge in them 
mainly for the pleasure they derive from such a deed; but many others 
try to avoid paying the tax because of the pecuniary gain that evasion 
brings; stiU others resist paying the tax owing to pohtical convictions 
and it is only proper that such cases should not be treated as cases of tax 
evasion. 

It is to be noted that m almost all cases where evasion prevails, it is 
due to the defects m the acts and rules relating to the tax. These 
defects can be remedied by the legislature by smtable modifications of 
the act and formulation of rules. 

Many kinds of evasion of payment under the General Sales Tax Act 
have been noticed and they will be narrated one by one; one such is that 
indulged in by the bullion merchants The dealers in bullion are 
exempted from taxation imder the Act, subject to certam conditions in- 
cluding licensing. According to the rules framed they are obhged to take 
out a licence which exempts their dealings m bullion from taxation under 
this Act. As per the Act, while their dealings in bulhon are exempt, 
they are liable for taxation for the sales of articles manufactured out of 
the bullion, that is, wares and jewellery It is this part of the Act that is 
violated resulting in a serious kind of evasion. 

There are nearly four kinds of bullion merchants, some of whom are 
difficult to be tackled with. Some are dealers in bullion as such, that is 
selling bullion as such, and earning very meagre profits. Another class 
of bullion merchants have such dealings in addition to dealings in silver 
wares and jewellery. The difference between these two tj^ies of dealers 
and the next is that while these do not own a smithy of their own, tlie 
third type has a smithy of his own wherein he has got facilities 
to make wares and jewellery to order and out of the bullion he has. 
The last class of dealers in bullion are the manufacturers who carry on 
business on a large scale by sending manufactured articles to dealers 
in tihe mofussil and receiving cash or inferior silver m return. 
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Of these categories, it is the third class of dealers who are predonu- 
nent m almost every place. Next in rank comes the second class of 
dealers, i.e, those who deal in bullion and wares but do not own a 
smithy. It IS very rarely that exclusive dealers in btdhon as 
such are met with. 

While the first mentioned class do not create any problem, it is the 
others who are the source of a serious form of evasion prevalent on a 
wide scale, which even when found out is felt dilEcult to be tackled. 
How they successfully try to evade the tax, will be understood when each 
of these classes is dealt with separately. 

Takmg the third class into consideration first, it is found that most of 
them are havmg direct contacts with consumers or the pubhc. They 
purchase bullion from the wholesalers and as soon as it is brou^t to the 
shop, a great portion of it is sent to the smithy for conversion into wares 
and jewels. The evasion of the tax begins here when an adjustment in 
the accounts is made. The bullion taken to the smithy is not shown as 
such in the accounts, but are kept m suspense. Whenever a sale from 
the wares and jewellery stocked m the show room takes place, the sale is 
shown as two sales, by showing the value of bullion content and the 
making charges separately. Sometimes two receipts are given, one re- 
presentmg the sale of bulhon and another making charges; while at some 
other times, two such sales are shown in the same bill separately. On the 
same day the sale is effected, to complete the trick, the buUion content of 
the article sold is transferred to the purchase and sale register kept for 
bulhon, where it is shown as a sale of bulhon on that particular day. It 
is this way that the evasion is accomplished by showing the major part of 
the transaction in the form of a sale of bullion and covering it up by the 
licence taken under section 5 of the Act, and aUowing only the minor part, 
that is making charges only, for taxation. Strictly speakmg, the bullion 
merchant may escape taxation even on this part of the turnover as this is 
only charges for “services” rendered. But the practice of chargmg bul- 
lion merchants on this part of the turnover seems to be prevalent m 
Madras, which has also been copied m some mofussil stations. As most 
of these dealers are intelligent businessmen with high business acumen 
and keep perfect accoimts, it has been found difficult to check this 
malpractice, by fastening upon any defects in their accounts. Even 
sudden inspections of their stalls and a verification of their purchase 
and sale of bullion with the stock placed in the show room do not help 
in bringing out the truth as the dealers escape by sajdng that the stock 
had been made to order, out of silver brought by their customers, who on 
enquiry invariably happen to be relatives of the merchant. 
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Generally, the second type of bullion merchants does not cosnmit 
such tricks. They are dealers in wares and Jewellery bought by them 
from the manufacturers. As they do not own a smithy of their own, 
they would be e3ii)osed if they enter their sales separately. Hence a good 
number of dealers m this class enter their transactions as sales in wares 
or Jewellery and subject themselves to taxation. But the more adven- 
turous among them enter the two sales separately, make the necessary 
modifications in their accounts, with regard to their purchases* and 
escape by saying, that they made thmgs to order m smithies known to 
them, though they did not possess one of their own 

The procedure adopted by the manufacturers is different. They are 
both dealers in bullion and in wares and Jewellery manufactured by them. 
Besides having direct contacts with consumers, such big manufactmers 
send articles to other dealers to be sold by them. It is here that the 
source of the series of evasions that follow is to be found, for, the manu- 
facturer instead of entering in his accounts the sale m wares as a sale in 
manufactured article, records it as a sale in so much of buUion and so 
much of makmg charges. Further, most of these manufacturers have 
got running accoimts for sEver with their purchasers and credit to their 
accoimt the bullion received from the purchaser against the bullion content 
sold to him by them. Thus the whole transaction is shown as dealings in 
bulhon while they are really transactions in manufactured articles. 
Strictly speaking they are not dealings m bulhon even though bullion is 
exchanged for bullion, for the manufactured articles are not made out of 
the bullion received by the manufacturer but from different bulhon. The 
silver that is paid by the customer is very often of an inferior quahty and 
really serves only the purpose of currency. The transaction of the 
manufacturer can only be considered as a transaction for ‘valuable con- 
sideration’ and will have to be assessed as per rule No. 17 of the Madras 
General Sales Tax (Turnover and Assessment Rules) . 

It is not proper that all these type of transactions should be allowed 
to go tax free and strict measures to check this widespread and ingenious 
mode of evasion must be forthwith taken. The check must be apphed at 
the very source viz , the manufacturers, for it is because of the accommo- 
dating nature of the accounts allowed to be maintamed by the manufac- 
turers that the evasion creeps m. All manufacturers and bulhon dealers 
must be insisted upon to keep, purchase registers, showing their pur- 
chases of sEver and wares, an account showing the sEver taken to the 

*111118 is facilitated by the accommodatioii shown by the manufacturers in 
accounting. 
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smithy, the articles manufactured, their bullion content, their sale of 
wares and jewellery with all details as to the purchaser date and terms 
of contract of sale, and finally an order book showing the orders placed 
with them by their customers. These accounts, if they are properly kept 
would go a great deal in puttmg a check to this practice of evasion and 
as the accounts would help the tax authorities in their cross checkmg, it 
■may not be too much if it is expected that the practice would altogether 
disappear. 

Another kind of evasion is accomplished under a type of 
business partnership known as “Kashtahootu’^(s(^L-ss,.iLQ).'Iias is a 
form of business organisation where more than one person ]oin 
together and do a business or different busmesses on the money advanced 
by a single individual. In such a case, the pnncipal dealer is said to 
carry on the business on “Kashtakootu’ basis He may be himself 
domg a single busmess, while he may be engaged in other busmess e.g. 
jaggery, groundnut, etc. m combination with others. While the principal 
dealer advances money to these mdividual traders with whom he is m 
combination and also claims a share of the profits that may accrue in the 
busmess, he is not concerned very much with the actual working of Hie 
business, which is done by the person who had borrowed the money, and 
who for the sake of convenience may be called a working partner. These 
working partners are usually men with very poor means but endowed 
with good business ability; it is only on this consideration of their 
business ability that the bigger merchants advance money. 

The principal dealer never tries to show the turnover of the working 
partner in his accounts, especially after the coming into force of tbs 
Act, but only enters the money advanced to him in, a type of account 
maintained by him which is known as ‘Vasakkattu’ account. The work- 
ing partner could not be taxed on his business as m most cases it does not 
go beyond Rs. 10,000. Further these working partners have no particular 
place of busmess, which makes it almost impossible to trace out the busi- 
ness. In one or two cases when such working partners were questioned 
by the writers as to what they would do if they were taxed, they replied 
by saying that it was not just that they should be taxed, as they were only 
doing Ihe busmess on behalf of their principal dealer, that the money with 
which the business was done was not their own and justice requires that 
the owner of money who had lent thie cash should be taxed. When a 
principal dealer working on Kashtakootu basis was questioned, he quick- 
ly retorted by sajing that he has only a share in the profits for the money 
he has lent, that he has not himself conducted the business and that 
therefore he should be exempted from taxation. Thus a large volume of 
busmess has been escaping taxation. The vigilance of the Tax Oflacers 
S.T — 9. 
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alone has been responsible for finding out such cases and bringing them 
within the orbit of taxation. 

In cases that had been foimd out by the tax authorities the turnover 
of the workmg partners has been added to that of the principal dealer 
who is assessed on the total turnover. In Cuddalore alone enquiry has 
shown that many cases have been discovered and assessed. The offences 
against evasion have been in most cases compoimded for sums that are 
lenient. 

This kind of business orgamsation is found to a very great extent at 
Kallakunchi and Tirukoilur and other places bordering on the Salem 
district, where it is practised mostly in the purchase of raw materials. In 
the neighbourhood of Chidambaram and Cuddalore, such type of busi- 
ness organisation is rare, though the lending of money by a bigger mer- 
chant to smaller or itinerant merchants on ‘‘Vasakkattu” account is quite 
common. The Kashtakootu organisation is said to be prevalent generally 
in all those places, where deahngs in the purchase of raw materials is 
carried on widely. Even an approximate idea of the number of dealers 
engaged in this kmd of busmess is difficult to secure. But it can be said 
without any fear of contradiction that they are sufficiently large in num- 
ber to deserve the immediate attention of the tax authorities. 

In places where this type of busmess organisation is not prevalent, 
evasion is practised by merchants under the heading of ^^Vasakkaztu 
accounts^ This type of account is m^tained by almost aU merchants 
in these parts. Under this mode of accounting only cash advanced by a 
principal dealer to his near relatives, mtimate clerks or close friends for 
the purpose of trading is entered. The clerk, relative or fnend buys the 
commodity on the instructions of the prmcipal dealer, sells it as per his 
directions, returns the money and profit when the transaction is o^rer, 
himself retaining only a share of the profits Sometimes instead of selling 
the produce to a third party, it is taken by the principal dealer himself, 
who instead of showing the purchase of produce in his purchase accoimts, 
adjusts the value of the produce bought against the cash lent by him. 
This type of false accountmg is purposely kept to cheat the tax authori- 
ties. The vasakkattu account in such cases does not reveal anything 
more than mere cash dealings, and in both cases, whether the goods are 
sold to a third party or are taken by the principal dealer himself, the pur- 
chase and sale of these goods are not brought in the accounts rendered by 
the principal dealer. Unless the assessmg authorities are vigilant while 
checking the accounts and call for the details of the vasakkattu business 
the trader escapes. This type of evasion is common almost everywhere. 
In principle, this is not very much different from the one previously des- 
cribed, but there are slight differences between the two forms over the 
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question of responsibility of business which have earned for this the 
special name of “Vasakkattu business.” As evasion under this heading 
is more widespread than under ‘Kashtakootu” busmess, which is con- 
fined to only certain localities it seems necessary that certain regula- 
tions should be drawn up by the Government with a view to restricting 
this type of evasion. All persons having “Vasakkattu accounts” should 
be forced to maintain separate accounts showing the persons to whom 
cash IS advanced, the purpose for which it is advanced, the manner in 
which it IS recovered etc. The persons borrowing under “Vasakkattu 
accounts” may also be asked to submit to the nearest tax collecting 
authority all details as regards the transactions as e g the person from 
whom money is borrowed, the purpose for which it is borrowed, the 
manner in which it is utilised and repaid. It is realised that the 
enforcement of these suggestions would mean a lot of work for the 
officers which may necessitate the increase of departmental staff, but 
they have to be carried out if leakage is to be stopped. 

Commission Agents — The agents provide another loophole in the 
Act They cover iheir sales with licences taken under section 8 of the 
Act and it is their principals who are obliged to pay the tax on the sales 
effected by them For this purpose, they have to send monthly returns 
to the office of the Commercial Tax Department of their turnover, just 
as they have to send returns to their principals It is in the discrepancy 
noted in these two accounts that we find the third source of leakage. 

Under the terms of certain kinds of contracts entered into by the 
agents with their principals they can sell the produce only at the rate 
fixed by their principals. But the agents especially, in some branches 
have always a tendency to sell the articles at a higher price with a view 
to monopolising the profits for themselves. They watch whether there 
are any tendencies for a rise in the price and if there are, submit accounts 
for larger sales in the returns tendered to the principals than the actual 
sales. When the price actually goes up, they effect the sales take the pro- 
fits for themselves and render no accounts in the returns submitted to 
their principals for this extra amount reahsed by them As the princi- 
pals alone are responsible for taxation, unless this discrepancy is 
brought to their notice, the agents succeed in hoodwinking their prin- 
cipals of their profits as well as the tax authorities of the t^x. 

The loophole would not be serious if only some agents had taken to 
this type of “forward sales” as they are called; but the tendency seem to 
be common amongst almost all the agents especially those dealing in 
kerosene and manure. It is a bit difficult to say who exactly is responsi- 
ble for the evasion, whether the agents or the principals. The principals 
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cannot be held liable for the fault, for they are not responsible for the 
mistake; they are themselves duped and it is only incidentally that the 
Govermnent also come in for loss. It has therefore to be noted that 
the agents are the real offenders. As a punishment for their offences 
whenever such malpractices are found out, the agents are taxed as 
dealers on their total tinmover But a perfect scrutiny of accounts is 
not always possible. Further even when found out such agents are not 
seriously punished, but as remarked previously, are merely taxed as 
“dealers.” It is perhaps this leniency that encourages them to carry on 
such forward sales as often as possible. A more drastic pimishment in 
the form of a withdrawal of licence when such tactics are mdulged in by 
them, may have greater effect in checking this temptation. 

While in this case the agents are to be blamed, there is another 
manner of evasion where the prinapals are responsible for evading the 
pasnnent of the tax. This kind of evasion consists in not showmg the 
expenditure charges separately item by item, but in showing only the 
actual sale proceeds they had realised after making allowances for all 
deductions. This practice is not peculiar to those who sell their goods 
through commission agents only but also among dealers. Whenever 
merchants sell goods through commission agents, some of them do not 
show in their accounts the fuU value for which the goods had been sold 
and accounted for by the commission agent as sale proceeds in their 
accounts but only the net amount of sale proceeds they actually receive 
after deducting from the accounts submitted to them all items of 
expenditure, both by them and by their agents. This process of account- 
mg, besides making cross checking difficult and placing the agents in a 
precarious position, serves as a fruitful source of evasion. The merchants 
are encouraged in indulging in such kind of accounting, as there is noth- 
ing positive in the Act which makes it obligatory on their part, to show 
in their accounts the full value of the sales effected on their behalf by the 
commission agents and not the net amount they receive after allowing 
for many deductions In addition to making provisions for the mainte- 
nance of such type of accounts, stipulations must also be laid down that 
items that are to be deducted should be shown separately, and not treat- 
ed in the fashion done at present. The reason why many dealers refrain 
from showing expenses separately, is due greatly to the objections raised 
by the Income Tax Department against too many deductions. If suffici- 
ent safeguards are provided against this difficulty, this serious kind of 
evasion current both among dealers and merchants selling through com- 
mission agents could be effectively checked. 

Omission of Cash Sales . — ^In addition to these modes of evasion a 
tendency seems to be prevalent especially amongst the merchants of 
Madras, to omit cash transactions of sale in their accounts and keep the 
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book turnover low. Such a tendency is highly dangerous if it spreads 
on a large scale. Effective measures must he taken against such prac- 
tices to mp them in the bud. The only remedy to check this evil seems 
to be m educatmg the pubhc to demand bills or receipts for their pur- 
chases and to force such merchants to keep receipt books with duplicate 
forms and to conduct a thorough verification of accounts with these dupli- 
cate forms. 

It must be admitted, that the examination of the question of evasion 
leads us to conclude that it is being practised not because of any 
predetermination on the part of the merchants to dupe the Government 
but because of the existence of certam loopholes in the Act and the rules 
made thereunder. If steps are taken to amend and modify the Act 
wherever necessary and lay down more rules with a view to checking the 
types of evasion enumerated above, it is beheved that such practices 
would end at the earliest possible time. It should be clearly 
appreciated that the evasions practised at present are not due to any 
political or other convictions nor even due to any inherent psychological 
weakness of the Indian merchants, but only due to the imperfections in 
the Act which make it possible for them to escape without being caught 
or if caught, without being severely pumshed. If penalties for violations 
are made more stringent and enforced more strictly, no doubts need 
be entertained as to their effectiveness in checking these malpractices. 



Section 14. 


Shifting and Incidence of the Tax 

While consolidating the results of the survey on this most important 
question, it must be observed, at the outset, that it is a very knotty pro- 
blem and that the results obtamed must be studied in conjunction with 
the limitations mentioned below. A comparison of the prices of articles 
prevaihng after and before the Act came into force, or after the Act came 
into operation and before it was announced to be introduced, or in the 
same period during last year and this year is not likely to reveal the true 
relationship between the tax and the price or the pricing policies of the 
merchants for the mere fact, that price levels are subject to a variety of 
forces apart from this new one. The outbreak of the war in September 
just a month previous to the coming into force of the Act, introduces a 
factor whose effect is almost impossible to isolate. Hence it has not been 
possible to assess the effect of the sales tax on the retail and wholesale 
price fluctuations When deduction has failed or is suspected would lead 
to wrong conclusions, an attempt has been made to study the question 
inductively. It need not therefore be mentioned here that what is said 
in the few following pages is a mere attempt at a logical and a cogent state- 
ment of conversations conducted with a good number of dealers of all 
classes with the help of the questionnaire. It seems better to warn the 
reader here against placing absolute reliance on the statements. The 
conclusions reached have been based on what businessmen say they have 
done Sometimes they might have given false information either wilfully 
or out of indifference, or fear. An absolute faith in their words is not 
warranted on account of these limitations. But the writers feel that the 
suspicion due on this account can be ignored as a large number of cases 
have been well examined. 

While studying the questions of the shifting and incidence of the tax, 
how it is charged and collected from the consumers, it needs to be consi- 
dered how and how far the various classes of dealers engaged in trade 
succeed in accomplishing this. There are various hands through which 
the commodities have to pass before they finally reach the retailers and 
these as they deal only in wholesale transactions may for the sake of con- 
venience be grouped together under the head of “wholesalers ’’ Tliere 
are at the end of this chain of traders the retailers who have direct dealings 
with the consumers. Apart from these two classes of dealers, there 
is a third class to be taken into consideration and this is the Co-opera- 
tive Consumers’ Society. Though these institutions are not merchants 
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in the real sense of the term they are classed as ‘dealers’ for the purposes 
of this Act. The question of mcidence and shifting of the tax together 
■with allied problems wiU be considered m relation to each of these 
classes separately. 

Wholesalers . — ^This type of dealers, it is learnt, feel no difficulty in 
shifting the tax on to the shoulders of their purchasers. As they deal in 
large lumps, the tax also comes to a good sum which is entered 
separately m the bill and collected from the purdhasers. The samo 
procedure is generally followed m the case of all kmds of commodities, 
both necessaries and luxuries. While in the case of the former the 
procedure is generally and uniformly adopted by all the wholesalers, 
it is found that m the case of luxuries the practice is not so general. 
However, as the wholesale transactions m the case of commodities, es- 
pecially m the case of luxuries are m the hands of very few persons, the 
lack of competition enables them to dictate pohcies in such cases. The 
shiftmg of the tax also is rendered easy. 

Retailers — The case of retailers is not so easy to deal -with From 
the point of view of the incidence of the tax there are nearly 2 classes 
ol retailers One class of retailers does not charge the tax on the pur- 
chasers, but pays it out of their profits. When the reason for their uni- 
que behaviour was sought, they replied that when the Government 
had asked them to pay (1 pie formerly and Vz a pie m a rupee now) 
to relieve the drunkards, it is not just they should refuse such a small 
payment towards that noble object or should collect it from the purchasers 
back again, in the form of higher prices. But such types of dealers 
are very few. This brings out a pomt of great significance, 
which should not be overlooked. It only sho-ws how the will- 
ingness or unwilhngness of the merchant himself plays a great part m 
determining of the question of shifting of the tax. This factor has not 
been given the importance it deserves in the study of the incidence of 
taxes so far. The class of merchants mentioned above has brought into 
prominence this important factor and may be said to have been at the 
source of •widemng our knowledge of the question of incidence by their 
umque behaidour. 

All others try to shift the tax to the consumers. While the tax is 
shifted on to their shoulders by those from above m most cases, the 
shiftmg of the tax to the consumers by these is rendered difficult by 
many factors. In the case of certam commodities where the retail 
prices have been steady for a fairly long time, the prices cannot be sud- 
denly increased without much inconvenience to the traders. The 
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cases of soaps, pencils, blades, matches and such other thmgs are exam- 
ples of such classes of goods. Further the unit value of certain com- 
modities is so low that the chargmg of the tax on each of them is ren- 
dered almost impossible Thus wherever the prices of commodities 
have been constant or steady for a fairly long time and where the unit 
value of the articles is very low, the shiftmg of the tax is made difficult. 

In respect of aU commodities, where these factors are not prominent, 
the dealers try to collect the tax from the consumers. Nearly 3 types 
of procedure have been noticed. Some merchants charge the tax on 
the total value of transactions by mentioning the tax in the bill separate- 
ly. But this method can be followed without loss only in cases where 
the total value of the transactions is above the minimum (of 1 rupee 
formerly and 2 rupees at present). In order to avoid the loss on trans- 
actions of less than this minimum amount and the inconvenience of 
charging the tax every time the sale is effected, other merchants adopt 
the practice of adding on the tax to the cost price of the articles. Another 
advantage claimed for this practice by its exponents and adherents is 
that as the tax is not specifically and separately mentioned in the bill, 
the consumers return with the impression that they have not been taxed, 
and this idea creates in them an attraction for such shops. At the 
same time, these merchants complam that this method also has not 
been thoroughly successful in view of the difficulty of ad ding the tax to 
the cost of the purchases of very small quantities of goods, running to 
only a few annas. The lack of understandmg amongst the retail mer- 
chants has also been responsible to a certain extent in defeating Ihe 
attempts of some to raise the retail prices of the commodities by more 
than the amount of the tax. The difficulty in such cases could only 
be over-come by adding one pie which is the smallest sub-multiple of the 
Rupee, but this action could not be resorted to on accoimt of the severe 
competition amongst the merchants. 

These difficulties could completely be got over if there is perfect 
understanding amongst the retailers of this Presidency as in the States 
of America and j£ they copy the same devices with suitable and necessary 
modifications as those employed in the American States The Ameri- 
can retailers feehng these difficulties have come together and employ 
various devices which enable them to pass only the exact amount of 
the tax Without any difficulty. Two of these devices* may be noted 
here. 


*For more details as regards their advantages and disadvantages, etc see 
Sales Tax in American States by R M. Haig and C. Shoup, pp. 33-37. 
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1. The use of Fractional cent devices . — ^“The second group of 

plans for shifting involves the use of fractional 

cent devices Under a 3% tax, for instance, 

a consumer purchasing a 10 cent article would pay 11 
cents and receive from the merchant a coupon, or metal 
slug, worth seven-tenths of a cent, thus allowing for ex- 
act payment of the tax. The worth of the coupon or slug 
would he m the fact that it would be used in future pur- 
chases as a means of paymg the tax diarge; in some plans 
it was redeemable in merchandise, or even m aasb , at tlie 
store where it was received or at some local trade associa- 
tion office .... devices such as this have been used to 
some extent m Hhnois and in Michigan.” 

2. The Use of Coupon hooks . — ^“A third device whereby shift- 

ing would be made more certain has been devised by the 
Ohio Retail Merchants Association. Under this- plan, 
coupon books, would be prmted by the State, the coupons 
being in denommations ■ of one cent and up. A dollar 
book of coupons would be sold to the retailer for one cent 
under a 1% tax, 2 cents under a 2% tax and so on. The 
retailer would then resell the books to consumers at the 
same price. Carrymg these books around with them, con- 
sumers would be required to hand over to the retailer, at 
the time of every purchase, coupons to the face value of 
the purchase. The State would thus collect the tax m 
advance, and the merchant would collect it from the con- 
sumer in the exact amount, no matter what the tax rate 
or how small the sale.” 

Another factor which has been noticed as influencing the shifting 
of the tax in this district is concerned with the attitude of the consu- 
mers. Some merchants have informed the writers that they are not tax- 
ing the consumers on accoimt of the unwiUmgness and sometimes blunt 
refusal of their customers to pay the tax. This, some merchants say, 
has been solely responsible for not taxmg the consumers. Thus many 
of the factors enumerated above have seriously impeded the task of 
shifting the tax. It is not correct therefore to say without any quali- 
fications that the incidence is on the consumer, and that every 
individual is taxed on his purchases. Perhaps such a state- 
ment might have been true m the first few months when the Act came 
into force. Many merchants confess they had taken all steps to shift 
S.T.— 10. 
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the tax dxiring the first few months of its working even at times incur- 
ring the displeasure of their regular customers. But later on, when 
some of them began to pay the tax out of their profits, the difficulties 
of others have become rather magnified and the severe competition 
amongst them has nullified the attempts of some to shift the tax. 

Co-operative Societies . — ^Even among the co-operative societies 
there is no uniformity of procedure with regard to the shifting of the 
tax. There are as many practices current among them as amongst 
the merchants. In Cuddalore itself, where there are two societies, they 
follow different policies. The Manjakuppam Society meets the tax 
out of the general profits it secures, while the Pudupalayam Stores 
adds the price to the cost price of the article. Many of the difficulties 
experienced by the merchants have also been felt by them. 

Thus, on the whole, over the question of incidence and shifting a 
defimte and categorical answer cannot be given. One thing is sure, 
that the merchants, that is retailers, are not successful m passing the 
whole tax on all goods to all consumers uniformly. They try to pass on the 
tax wherever and whenever possible but when they encounter diffi- 
culties abstain from persisting. Sometimes the whol etax or even more 
than the amoimt of the tax is passed on to certain customers on certain 
commodities; while in other cases the merchants bear the whole or part 
of the tax as the case may be. They have to adjust their pohey accord- 
ing to the nature of their customers. Thus while a defimte conclusion 
would be impossible, and if made would be far from realities, these 
points stated above would serve to bring to the minds of the reader an 
idea of the difficulties encountered in the effort to shift the tax on 
to the consumers. 

The above statements may leave the impression in the minds of 
the readers that, as the merchants are not generally or in many cases 
successful in passmg on the tax to all consumers, the tax may not cause 
a substantial rise in price. But it was pointed out when the Act was 
on the anvil of the legislature that though the whole tax may not oe 
shifted as the commodities change hands many times — about 
which nothing defimte was known— even a partial shifting of the tax 
may ultimately lead to a substantial rise in price. An effort has been 
made during the course of the enquiry to learn how many times each 
class of commodity changes hands till Ihey reach the consumer and the 
results are tabulated below:— 
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Sales Tax is levied in respect of each class of commodity, the 
number of Umes noted against each of them. 


Cashew 
Leaf Tobacco 
Groundnut 

4 Clothing 3 to 4 

5. Silver and gold articles 1 to 2 

6. Edible Oils 2 to 3 

7. Paddy, rice grams and 

Cereals 3 

8. Kerosene Oil 2 


1. Groceries 

2. Shop articles 

3. Hardware 


3 to 4 
4 

2 to 3 


1 . 

2 . 

3 


2 

2 to 3 
2 to 3 


From this it could be inferred that the belief that the com- 
modities would be changing hands 6 to 8 tunes before they reach tlie 
consumer is exaggerated. In many of the cases noted above, Ihe 
number of times the commodities change hands are only 2 which is in- 
thspensable in the present structure of business orgamsatton and if is 
therefore not likely that the cumulative tax would be causing a heavy 
or perceptible rise in price. 



Section 15 


Effect on Business Turnover 
(A) Merchants 

This is an important question of the enquiry for the correct 
study of which the details are difficult to procure. An attempt to 
compare the turnover of different types of business during the past 2 
or 3 half year periods as has been done in the case of co-operative socie- 
ties has not been successful, mainly because the data are not availa- 
ble. It must be pointed out, that most of the merchants are accustomed to 
keeping accounts only for the year as a whole and not month-war or 
even half yearly. Certain merchants who pay income tax and for that 
purpose maintain half yearly accounts to facilitate them, are unwilling 
to give any figures. Any kind of appeal fails to convince them of the 
purpose for which it is required. Thus in the face of these difficulties, 
the problem has to be left unsolved. 

(B) Sales Tax and Consumers^ Co-operatwe Societies. 

The fear entertained by some that the Co-operative Societies would 
be robbed of much of their business because of the competition from 
tax-free retailers seems to be exaggerated This fear, it needs to be 
pointed out, is based on the belief that the co-operative societies gene- 
rally charge the tax on their purchasers, that the tax-free retailer has 
no necessity to charge the tax and that because of this, there is a differ- 
ence in prices which acts to the disadvantage of the consumers’ society. 
Firstly, it is to be noted that all societies do not charge the tax on the 
consumers but only some; while others meet it out of their profits. 
Secondb^, as the co-operative societies charge only very small percentage 
of profits on their transactions which is much lower than that charged 
by the merchants, the prices of commodities sold by the society are 
decidedly less than the prices fixed by the tax-free retailers, (who have 
lo charge higher prices as they lack the advantages of large scale buying 
which the societies enjoy) and even an addition of the tax to the price 
would not create any difference in prices which would be prejudicial to 
the prosperity of the society To illustrate the points put forth, the 
following case may be noted. The prices of articles sold by the Pudu- 
palayam Stores (which charges the tax on consumers) has been found 
to be lower or the same but never higher than the prices charged for 
the same articles of the same quality by dealers and tax free retailers in 
the neighbourhood, A comparison of the prices of a few articles preva- 
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lent during tiie last week of October will illustrate the truth of the state- 
ment. 


Articles.* 

Unit of measure 

price charged by Prices chargedlby 
Co-operative dealers & tax free 
Society. retailers. 




Rs. A P. 

Rs. A. P, 

1. Sirmnani rice 

• • 

per bag 

10 11 0 

10 14 0 

2 Ghee 

ft • 

one seer 

0 3 10 

0 4 0 

3 Gram (Bengal, broken) 


per measure 

0 3 10 

0 4 0 

4. Camphor 

ft ft 

per palam 

0 3 3 

0 3 6 

5. Chillies 

ft ft 

per thoofcu 

0 15 0 

10 0 


* Care has been taken to include only those commodities that have been bou^t 
in October by the Society and not those commodities that the Society had in stock. 


This table clearly indicates Hie tendency in which the prices are 
moving in the two cases. 

A look into the turnover of the two societies in Cuddalore, the 
Manjakuppam and Pudupalayam Stores, during the last 3 half years 
from October to March would also lead to the conclusion that there has 
been no setback in their business. 

• Turnover in Rupees. 


Manjakuppam Stores. Pudupalayam Stores. 


1937^38 

1938-39. 

1939-40 


1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

2002 

2416 

2418 

October 

2085 

2846 

2387 

1991 

2355 

2377 

November 

2379 

2348 

2542 

1880 

2583 

2285 

December 

2656 

2667 

2717 

1781 

2223 

2626 

January 

2399 

2584 

2718 

1913 

2002 

2320 

February 

2371 

2034 

2717 

1699 

2268 

2258 

March 

2471 

2197 

2810 

11266 

13847 

14284 

Total 

14361 

14676 

15891 

1878 

2308 

2381 

Average 

2394 

2446 

2649 


The table clearly shows that these societies have been keeping up 
their tendency of mcreasing trade even in the half year of 1939-40, in 
spite of the sales tax; and the fact that they have maintained the increase 
in spite of the restraint they had put upon themselves by not selling to 
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non-members during the half year in 1939-40, only goes to strengthen the 
argument. Hence in the opmion of the writers it is not true or correct 
to say that the societies would be undercut in the matter of prices by 
the tax free retailer and that they would consequently lose their busi- 
ness, which would hamper the progress of the movement itself. Such a 
tendency has not been evinced so far and if the past is to bo a guide to 
the future, it can confidently be asserted, that there would be no 
occasions for the Societies to suffer. 

♦ These observations are strengthened by Appendix (A) in which the 
turnovers of a few more co-operative consumers’ societies are studied. 
'The condition of the premier consumer society of the Presidency has 
been dealt with. The total turnover of the Triplicane Urban Co-opera- 
tive Society and of a number of its various branches have been tabulated 
to facihtate a comparison of their turnover during the past 3 half year 
periods from October to March. But before comparing the figures as 
such, certam allowances have to be made. Firstly the sudden and quick 
rise in price during the months from September 1939, has rather shown 
a sudden increase in turnover. It is generally considered by merchants 
that, on the whole, taking into consideration all commodities, there has 
been only a rise of about 1 anna in the rupee in their turnover because 
of this rise m price. Hence the effect of this factor will have to be con- 
sidered while comparing the figures given in Appendix. Another factor 
will have to be taken into account which is also an effect of the war. 
The war which has brought about a distinct difference in the prices of 
articles sold by the co-operative societies and merchants, has resulted 
in such a heavy rush for goods at the co-operative societies, to combat 
which they were forced to resort, to a kind of rationing of goods. This 
it is feared, has sometimes even acted as 'a check over genuine demand 
of goods for consumption. Thus the possibility of any loss in turnover 
on this account must also be borne in mind. 

Anyhow it must be admitted, that though the sales tax has not 
actually brought about a dechne in the turnover of consumers’ co-opera- 
tive societies, as has been feared by some, it has had some effect 
on the development of the society. It has been learnt 
that the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society which had an idea of 
undertaking the sale of piecegoods of different kinds and articles like 
sandals and shoes, has been obliged to partially suspend such plans, 
because of the sales tax. If the same is the effect in the case of other 
societies situated elsewhere in the Presidency, it seems necessary that 
such new ventures of Co-operative Societies should receive the sympa- 
thetic consideration of the Government and result in some form of help 
which would induce such societies to get over their fear and execute 
their plans well. 
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Effect of Midblemen 

There are really two classes of middlemen, one doing business on 
behalf of others and another class doing the mtermediary work on their 
own accounts. The position, of the first class of intermediaries has been 
safeguarded in the Act under the head of ‘ agents.’ It is only with re- 
gard to the second class of intermediaries that grave doubts were en- 
tertained; it was thought that because of this cumulative tax they would 
be forced out of existence. 

To examine whether such fears have materiahsed, it is necessary 
to consider this class of middlemen in two separate groups, as such a 
method would help the analysis. Middlemen are found both m the pur- 
chasing trade and m the selhng trade of a country, the effect of the tax 
will be considered on each of them separately. 

There are large numbers of middlemen dealing in raw produce, 
purchasing them in the villages and selling them to exporters. The case 
of such men dealmg in groundnut in Cuddalore has come under the 
observation of the writers and their condition will be stated at length 
in the hope that it would be representative of that group of men where 
the same conditions prevail. 

The marketing of groundnut is carried on m Cuddalore by the ex- 
porting firms, their shandies and agencies, middlemen, co-operative sale 
societies and groundnut marketmg committee. Before the establish- 
ment of the co-operative sales societies and the marketmg committee, 
the middlemen were domg a greater part of the business and even now 
they are responsible for a considerable amount of trade. Of these some 
are wealthy and big merchants who purchase and stock commodities to 
sell at times of favourable prices. But such persons are very few in 
numbers; the greater part of the middlemen are those with very low 
means who make their livmg by making small profits on their daily 
transactions. 

The price of groundnut is fixed by Ihe foreign market demand for 
port dehvery. Whenever the middlemen buy the commodity they have 
to pay the tax and again when bigger middlemen buy it they have to 
pay the tax once more. In these cases, as the middlemen’s selling price of 
groundnut has been already fixed, the middlemen fay to deduct the tax 
they have to pay from the price paid to producers. But this course is 
objected to by the Mfarkeling Committee and hence the middlemen have 
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no other course except to make allowance for the tax by quoting reduced 
prices without showing the tax outwardly. Even this they could not do, 
because of the competition of exporters, their agents, and 
marketmg committees. As the commodities bought through 
these agencies have to pay the tax only once, these institutions succeed 
in defeating the purpose of the middlemen, by quotmg higher prices. 
Thus the middlemen are driven to bear the tax themselves, without 
^lifting the tax on to the shoulders of producers. While the bigger and 
richer middlemen are able to bear the burden of the tax by meeting it 
out from their profits earned from the fluctuations in pnees on the sale 
of their stored goods, the condition and existence of the smaEer middle- 
men have become almost precarious. They are unable to bear the bur- 
den of the tax as the profits they realise from their sales are very 
meagre. Their existence today depends upon how they can dupe the 
ilhterate and innocent growers who come to them or on deahngs with 
growers who have taken loans from them and therefore bound to come 
to them When the marketing committees grow more popular and by 
means of dficient propaganda shut out this only way of shiftmg of Iho 
burden of the tax by the middlemen, it is feared that many of thtin 
would be thrown out of employment. The activities of Marketing Com- 
mittees and the operation of the Sales Tax have thus greatly affected the 
middlemen deahng in groundnut. 

The same would be the case with middlemen dealing in other com- 
modities also. It can be generalised that wherever there are competing 
agencies with middlemen in the bu 3 dng market who could pay higher 
prices, and wherever chances for deceiving producers, in the matter of 
weights and measures and other ways are restricted, the position of the 
middlemen becomes rather critical. But the absence of any such com- 
petmg agencies and marketing committees in the case of other commodi- 
ties has rendered their condition in these trades easier for the present. 
The paddy brokers of Chidambaram say that they feel no difficulty in 
passing on the tax to the producers. 

The condition of middlemen in the selhng trade now remams to be 
examined. Compared to the previous class, their condition is better. 
Most of them, as they deal in wholesale transactions feel no difficulty in 
shifting the tax on to the purchasers. The concessions they show, in 
the matter of allowing credit and instalment system of payment, induce 
their customers to stick to them, and even lower prices quoted by the 
manufacturers and wholesalers has had no effect in dimimshmg their 
trade Shifting of the tax h^ been made easier for these middlemen 
during ihe past 7 or 8 months by the rismg of prices after the outbreak of 
the war. 



Section 17 


DisnTTEGHATioN OP Bushiess 

It was a very widespread fear prevalent at tbe time of the passing 
of the Act that there would be a keen tendency amongst busmessmen to 
split up their businesses m order to escape taxation or derive some advan- 
tage. Hence in the course of field work special attention was devoted to 
elidt as much of information as possible on this question, but all the ans- 
wers secured after a detailed examination had only revealed the fact that 
no such tendency is visible, at any rate in this district. And convincing 
reasons too for this opmion have been gathered, which may be set down 
below. 

Any practically minded businessman would consider first the proba- 
ble loss of business and the consequent decrease in profit and then 
only the gam in taxation before launching a scheme of dividing his busi- 
ness. The smallest unit to which the busmess could be split up to escape 
taxation, depends upon the minimum exemption level set up in the Act. 
As under the present Act, Es. 10,000 which is the mim’imim fixed, is 
very low, it is not likely to induce busmessmen to split up their business- 
es Nobody having a good business would like to set up small and petty 
shops with a turnover of less than Rs. 30 per day. The fixing of such 
a low minimum has really conferred a benefit and may be said to have 
acted as a brake, if there was a move in the direction of splitting up of 
business. 

Again the setting up of the slab rate close to the percentage rate has 
also weighed much with the merchants m arresting this tendency. As the 
following calculations would show, persons having business with a turn- 
over of more than 20,000 do not stand to gam, nay, rather stand to lose, 
by splitting up their busmesses mto small ones, all assessable under the 
slab rate, or into one or two in the slab rate and the rest under percent- 
age rate. 

In the case of the first line of division, splitting all into concerns 
coming under slab rate, the resulting loss would be in each case as 
follows : — * 

*ln this and the following tables the turnover of the business units in the 
dab rate is assumed to be just below Rs. 20,000 ; i.e. 18,000 allowing for business 
fluctuations : the amount of the tax is calculated on the basis of the revised 
rates: i.e., Bs. 4 per month for firms under slab rate and %% for those above 
slab rate. 

S.T.— U. 
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^2 


Turnover of 
firms. 

% tax. 

Maximum 

No. of 
firms under 
slab rate. 

Tax under 
slab rate. 

Difference. 


n 

2 

48X2 : 

96 

-21 


■■ 

2 

48X2 : 

96 

+ 4 

50,000 

125 

3 

48x3 • 

144 

-19 

60,000 

150 

3 

48X3 . 

144 

+ 6 


175 

4 

48x4 

192 

-17 


Firms having a turnover over 70,000 are not hkely to he divided 
into small ones under the slab rate all having a turnover of less than 
20,000, as such a procedure would only result m a heavy loss of business. 
While in such cases it is not considered beneficial to adopt any such 
practices m others the results in difference are not encouraging. Where- 
as the negative results denotmg loss in each of the three cases are clear- 
ly about Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 m the two cases where there is a gam it is so 
meagre that it would not mduce merchants to undergo all pain and 
trouble mvolved in the course of division and in the management of 
small concerns. 


Thus while possibilities along this line of division are ruled out of 
question, sufficient gain would not accrue even by the second mode of 
division that is of having two concerns imder slab rate and one on 
percentage basis, as the following figures vrould show: — 


Turnover. 

Rate %. 

Slab rate. % rate. 

Total of 
3 & 4. 

Difference 
ween 2 & 

bet«- 

5. 

60,000 

150 

96 

60 

156 

-6 


70,000 

175 

96 

85 

181 

-6 


80,000 

200 

96 

110 

206 

-6 



225 

96 

135 

231 

-6 



In all the cases this kmd of division involves only a loss. 


Only the last method of division remains to be examined, that is, 
with one concern under slab rate and the rest on percentage basis. Even 
here there is no gain by dividing businesses but only loss as the figures 
would show. 
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30,000 

75 

48x2 


96 

-21 


100 

48 

55 

103 

- 3 


125 

48 

80 

128 

- 3 


150 

48 

105 

153 

- 3 


175 

48 

130 

178 

- 3 


200 

48 

155 

203 

- 3 


225 

48 

180 

228 

- 3 


Consolidating these results in the following manner it is clear to 
say that in all the 3 possible ways there is no material advantage to be 
gained by the merchants by splitting up their business When mer- 


Cases of 
turnover. 

Possible gain (+) 

or loss ( — ) by splitting up of business 
into concerns. 

concerns all 
under slab 
rate. 

2 under slab 
rate & rest 
on % basis. 

1 on slab rate 
and rest on % 
basis. 

30,000 

-21 


-21 

40,000 

+4 


- 3 

50,000 

-19 


- 3 

60,000 

+6 

-6 

- 3 

70,000 

-17 

-6 

- 3 

80,000 


-6 

- 3 

90,000 


-e 

- 3 


chants are asked why they do not entertain any idea to split their 
business, to gain some advantage in the amount paid as tax, they point 
out by working in the manner shown above of how they only stand co 
lose by such a procedure When further questioned, why they do not 
wish to divide their business into small ones, each with a turnover of 
less than 10,000 to escape taxation altogether, they reply that such a 
course of action would only result in a loss of business and profit for 
them; besides, such small concerns, in view of the separate administra- 
tive charges that would have to be incurred would be foimd to be not 
very remunerative. Conversation with merchants has thus revealed 
the fact that they are not therefore willing to split up their businesses 
into smaller ones, either to gain any advantage in the amount of tax ' 
paid or to escape taxation altogether. 

Besides these factors, the nature of the business also greatly influ- 
ences the decision of the owners. Not all business concerns could be 
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easily split up. It is only certain types of businesses that can be easily 
split up, while m other cases it is not possible to do so, without incur- 
ring any material loss in the process of division itself. As a general rule, 
it can be stated that in business concerns where much fixed capital Jin 
the form of buildings and machinery has been sunk, the process is not 
easy of accomplishment and, even when accomplished, it is done only at 
substantial loss. Only in cases, where the greater part of capital invested 
is circulating capital, that the division is easy and could be indulged in 
Without much loss. In such cases the probable gain must be sufficiently 
high to compensate for the difficulties attendant on the division and ad- 
ministration of smaller concerns. Such inducements being rendered 
ml or meagre by the framing of the Act, a tendency in that direction has 
not been noticeable in this district. 

But it would be too much to say at the same time that the sales tax 
has had no effect at all on the merchants in this direction Tendencies 
for merchants to do busmess under ‘kashtakottu’ or Vasakkattu’ form 
have increased with the hope of escaping taxation As these types of 
business are also found out and taxed in the name of the principal 
dealer, it is expected that the weakness the merchants evince in this 
direction would soon be put a stop to. 



Section 18 


Cost of Adiministration 

It has been the aim of the Government of Madras to keep the cost of 
administration of the tax as low as possible, and it is with a view to 
achieve that end that they seem to have minimised the appointment of 
special bill-collectors on a large scale and entrusted the work of collec- 
tion to the village headmen wherever it is possible. It has already been 
pomted out how this system of administration of the tax has led to in- 
difference on the part of the village headmen and much arrears in 
collection. 

It needs to be stated that it has not been possible to calculate the 
cost of administration of the tax for the Presidency as a whole. Various 
difficulties, theoretical and practical have been experienced. Until 
some definiteness is reached as to what items are to be 
included under cost of administration of any particular tax, the former 
difficulties seem to be more difficult to be got over than the latter ones. 
Doubtful cases such as whether the portion of salaries of the judicial 
authorities hearing cases brought to them, and the expenses incurred by 
Government in conducting cases on their behalf relating to the 
Act are to be added to the administrative cost have to be cleared. Other 
doubtful points of a similar nature are also found, but they need not be 
enumerated. The practical difficulties arise out of a system of adminis- 
tration of the tax in which the Commercial Tax Department is entrusted 
with the administration of a few taxes other than the Sales Tax. The 
administration of EJntertatnments Tax Act and the Tobacco (Taxation of 
Sales and Licensing) Act are also left to it. As such it has been found 
very difficult to divide the total expenditure of the department among 
the various taxes. Certain items of expenditure with joint costs could 
not be separated. Whether the cost is to be allocated among them in 
the proportion of yield, or total collection of taxes, or in respect of time 
spent on each tax by the tax authorities or any other method is a point 
of grave doubt. It will be evident on the face of these suggestions that 
while in some methods the process of allocation could be carried out 
wiihout much diflSculty, it is not so in other methods. Under such 
circumstances until some definite policy is laid down with a view to solv- 
ing the difficulties mentioned above, an attempt to discover the cost of 
administration of the tax must be postponed. 

However it may not be out of place to add here a few words about 
the cost of the tax in other coimtries that have adopted it. Materials 
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about ttus point are meagre. But in a recent book dealing with the sales 
tax in Amerian States the authors have published the materials made 
available by the Research staff of the Interstate Commission on Conflicting 
Taxation. The sales taxes are classified on the basis of the basic retail 
rate of the tax And the costs of admimstering the State Sales Taxes, 
covermg for the most part the years 1933 and 1934 are tabulated as 
follows; * 

Estimated direct cost of administering Gross Sales Taxes 
in States for which Data are available.’^ ^ 



Annual 
Kevenue 
Collections 
(In dollars) 

- Approximate 
Annual cost 
of Adminis- 
tration. 

(In dollars) 

Cost, 

(in % of 
revenue) 

Basic retail rate, 2% 




Kentucky 

7,985,208 

558,965 

7 

Michigan 

34,871,949 

414,327 

1 187 

North Carolina 

6,657,02a 

133,140 

2 

Ohio 

43,264,000 

1,025,500 

2 37 

Basic retail rate, 2% — 2 9% 




California 

50,378,604 

856,436 

1*7 

Illinois 

36,886,116 

737,722 

2 

Iowa 

10,625,128 

318,754 

3 

Mississippi 

2,909,701 

93,110 

3 2 

New Mexico 

1,709,013 

51,270 

3 

Utah 

1,871,514 

30,000 

2 

West Virginia 

20,031,900 

Data lacking 


Basic letail rate, 1% — 9% 




Arizona 

1,354,360 

54,174 

4 

Indiana 

11,355,499 

283,887 

2 5 

Oklahoma 

4,229,724 

126,892 

3 

South Dakota 

3,414,191 

136,568 

4 

New York 

25,869,504 

388,043 

1 5 

Pennsylvania 

18,243,892 

Data lacking 




but cost has 




been high 


Basic retail rate, under 1% 




Missouri 

4,155,444 

Data lacking 


Washington 

5,036,467 

225,000 

4 

Georgia 

1,212,000 

36,360 

3 


* Vide Twentieth Century Fund • “Studies in Current Tax Problem, ” p. 127. 
** Table from Sales Taxes: State vs. Federal, p. 10, 
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Certain broad generabsations to which the authors have come from 
these figures may be quoted. They remark: 

“It appears to be generally true that a 3% tax can be administered 
for less than 2% of the revenue; a 2% tax can be adminis- 
tered for less than 3% of the revenue; and a 1% tax can 
on the average be collected for a httle more than 3% of 
the revenue.”* 

These figures and inferences therefrom only bring out the pla^n 
truth that the smaller the rate, the greater is the cost of administering the 
tax. In our province with a low rate and with a wide area to cover up, 
the cost of administering is likely to be high. The possible ways of 
minimising cost seem to he only in checking evasion and securing 
greater co-ordination between the Commercial Tax Department and vari- 
ous other tax departments and other governmental, quasi-govemmental 
and private bodies, with a view to avoiding duplication of work leading 
to unnecessary expenditure. Minimum expenditure with mavimuTw effi- 
ciency alone can achieve good results. 


^Quoted in “Studies in Current Tax Problems”; 
p. 128. 


(Twentieth Century Fund), 



Section 19 


General Observations. 

, Within the short period of working of the Act, it cannot 
be said without exaggeration that all the merchants in this 
locality have clearly understood the implications of the Act; 
it IS too much to expect that they would have executed the duties 
that faU upon them as promptly and as punctually as may be imagined. 
Cases of neghgence of work have been numerous and they would have 
been stiE greater had not the tax authorities taken upon themselves 
during the first few months the task of gomg about and informing the 
merchants of what they ought to do. It is said that m the 
beginning of the half year, that is, during October and the subsequent 
months, tihe assessing authorities themselves did a greater part of the 
filling up of forms of returns, on behalf of the taxpayers. In spite of 
the trouble taken by the authorities many merchants had defaulted in 
the submission of A returns and monthly returns (Ag) in respect of 
which they could not but be punished. One noticeable feature among 
such merchants had been that they always accepted their mistake and 
paid the fines without much grudging. When asked why they committed 
such mistakes especially when the Act had been explamed to them and 
they had also been informed of the impendmg punishment in case of 
default, they pleaded ignorance. The real reason seems to be their mten- 
tion to gain as much of time as possible for the pajunent of the tax, and 
when they realised that delay in submission of returns would facahtate 
the fulfilment of their object, they were only too quick to seize it. 

While cases of failure in sendmg up of returns are not neghgiblo, 
— about 7 for 6 months — cases of non-payment of taxes are also 
common. But the default of payment of taxes at the proper time, as m 
the previous case, is observed to have been greater in the case of smaller 
merchants, usually having a turnover of less than Rs. 40,000, As those 
with a turnover of above Rs. 40,000 are mostly income tax payers and 
are therefore accustomed to regular payment of taxes, they are not 
usually at default with regard to the payment of tins tax. It is to be 
clearly emphasised here that the reason for the smaller merchants show- 
ing a tendency for default is to be foimd not m their incapacity or inabi- 
lity to pay the tax, but m the fact that they have not yet got into the 
habit of regularly paymg the taxes. It is a regrettable fact to note that 
their payment of municipal and profession taxes has not in any way 
brought about a change m their habits and modes and instilled into them 
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any idea of punctuality and a sense of the duty they owe the state. But 
it is coiifidently hoped that with the march of time such a feeling would 
prevail upon the smaller merchants who would then beconae regular 
taxpayers. 

Apart from these two weaknesses that the merchants have evinced, 
it is learnt, they have not shown any other case of wilful negligence, al 
least so far as this district is concerned. Wlien especially an effort was 
made to know whether dealers have any mclination to submit incorrect 
accounts and the 3 >’ have attempted to violate the provisions of the Act 
it IS learnt that such cases have been eictremely rare. It is said that in 
the whole district with a total number of assessees of about 800 only 2 
cases have been compoimded for such offences for the first 6 months. 
This is almost a negligible number. 

In general it must be said, that so far as this district is concerned, the 
merchants have paid all attention they could to observe the Act. 
But there have been cases, where violations of the Act or rules were 
noticed, but they are only small compared to the total number of 
assessees. It will not be too much to say, therefore, that the Act has 
been more often observed than violated. 

A word might also be added here as regards the punishment award- 
ed for the offences. It must be said to the credit of the tax authorities 
that they, knowing human weaknesses and limitations, have always been 
sympathetic to the merchants. Kealising that the tax is a new one and 
that it would take some time for the merchants to attend to their duties 
in fulfiUmg the Act, in a routme way, they have always been generous 
to let off the defaulters with light fines. The fact that the compoundmg 
charges had not gone beyond Rs. 25 (in this district) though they had 
power to levy fines up to Rs. 1,000 shows how lenient they have been. In 
the greater number of cases compounded for offences here, the fifcnes are 
said to range from Rs 5 to Rs. 15. But it is expected that the merchants 
would not avail themselves of this tenderness on the part of the authorities 
to take any undue advantage. They have already realised that they 
would be taken to task severely for offences in future and are becoming 
more and more punctual in the proper execution of their duties. 



Appendices. 


A. 

TURNOVER OP TRIPLICANE UEBAN CO-OPERATIVE SOCrETY AND 
SOME OF ITS BRANCHES 


(In Rupees) 


Months. 



1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

October 



87,487 

74,636 

76,492 

November 


76,259 

68,290 

81,292 

December 


83,957 

77,497 

82,679 

January 



82,222 

74,935 

83,011 

February 


73,970 

68,920 

78,461 

March 



78,174 

73,996 

81,324 

Total 


482,069 

438,274 

483,259 

Brodies Road. 


George Town II. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

Month. 

1937-38 

1938-39. 1939-40. 

3322 

2906 

2672 

October 

3142 

2551 2133 

2762 

2687 

2868 

November 

2865 

2203 2229 

3132 

3091 

3407 

December 

3195 

2621 2386 

3148 

3077 

3197 

January 

2693 

2299 2374 

2824 

3067 

3286 

February 

2590 

1886 2259 

2941 

3127 

2976 

March 

2802 

2025 2362 

18129 

17955 

18406 

Total 

17287 

13585 13743 

Ntingambakkam. 


Thyagarayanagar. 

1937-38 

1938-39. 

« 

1939-40. 

Month. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 1939-40. 

5532 


4767 

October 

5179 

3805 5369 

4728 

4514 

5519 

November 

4512 

3682 6055 

4720 

4814 

4871 

December 

4968 

4392 6862 

5124 

4784 

5514 

January 

4900 

4238 6569 

4967 

4433 

5118 

February 

4288 

3995 6193 

4755 

4866 

5273 

March 

4473 

4513 6449 

29826 

28480 

31062 

Total 

28320 

24625 36997 
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Car Street. Laxmipuram. 


1937-38. 

1938-39 

1939-40. 

Month 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

3410 

2908 

3165 

October 

1638 

2510 

2586 

3246 

2725 

3571 

November 

1612 

2113 

2330 

3491 

3140 

3547 

December 

1869 

2326 

2378 

3369 

2918 

3731 

January 

1802 

2399 

2448 

3033 

2794 

3471 

February 

1843 

2288 

2297 

3343 

3127 

3529 

March 

2154 

2532 

2434 

19892 

17612 

21014 

Total 

10918 

14168 

14473 



Eoyapettah. 



Madhavapuram. 

1937-38. 1938-39 

1939-40. 

Month. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

4826 

3826 

3926 

October 

4752 

3915 

4491 

4126 

3291 

4033 

November 

4003 

3604 

4499 

4795 

3972 

4163 

December 

4437 

4101 

4940 

4798 

3656 

4705 

January 

4274 

4063 

4500 

4043 

3350 

3996 

February 

4025 

3473 

4299 

4222 

3505 

4724 

March 

4303 

3993 

4613 

26810 

21600 

25547 

Total 

25794 

23149 

27342 



Triplicane. 



tr 

Mylapore H. 


1937-38, 

. 1938-39. 

1939-40, 

Month. 

1937-38. 1938-39. 

1939-40. 

5626 

5169 

5097 

October 

4997 

3985 

3921 

4959 

4525 

5528 

November 

3932 

3223 

3996 

4920 

4949 

5319 

December 

4458 

3587 

4050 

5374 

5164 

5687 

January 

4227 

3611 

3901 

4976 

4827 

5471 

February 

3715 

3326 

3566 

*5289 

4963 

5399 

March 

4114 

3468 

3486 

31144 

29597 

32501 

Total 

25443 

21200 

22920 



Adapted from "The Tax Systems of the World”— SHi Edition, page 266 
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As far as may be ascertained the information is not altogether conclusive. 
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SI7M3V!IARy OF THE 3 \ffiMORANDUM OF THE DEPUTATION TO HIS 
EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF MADRAS l 

A Deputation representing the Chamber* and its affibated bodies waited on 
H. E. the Governor of Madras at Government House, on the 12th Feb. 1940. 
The object of the deputation was to make representations to His Excellency on 
the subject of the Madras General Sales Tax Act and of certam details regardmg 
its application. 

«««««« 

The deputation pointed out that the Act had been worked for more than four 
months now and during these ‘months many of the fears expressed by commercial 
opimon in the province with regard to the repercussions of this Act had been 
justified. There had been a marked flight of busmess, so far as the wholesale 
trade was concerned, to places beyond this province The tradmg community had 
been subjected to distress and annoyance by the insistence on returns, accounts 
and explanations arising out of the administration of the Act, and the consequent 
necessity to employ account clerks, was found to be a severe strain on small 
traders who worked on extremely low margms of profit. Other factors brought 
in by the present unsettled condition of world trade together with the price mcreases 
brought upon by the sales tax would, it was feared, accentuate the regressive 
tendency that a sales tax had on consumption generally. 

The popular Government which introduced this tax justified its imposition on 
the ground that it was needed to replace the loss m excise revenue and that 
the improvement in the economic condition of the districts which went dry would 
result m a stimulation of trade m the dry districts and would more than offset 
the adverse effects of the tax which the commercial community would ordmarily ex- 
perience. In fact that was the only justification that was urged for the imposition of 
tax so universally unpopular both with trade and commerce. But in view of the 
fact that His Excellency’s Government would not propose to make a general 
extension of the dry area in the province so as to absorb the entire revenue 
from this tax, the justification for continuance of this tax did not seem to exist. 
The deputation would, therefore request His Excellency to suspend the operation 
of this tax forthwith. 

The deputation also urged that Indent Agents should not be brought within 
the scope of Explanation (2) to Section 2(b) of the Act and pleaded that oil 
crushmg industry should be exempted from being taxed twice, namely both on 
purchase turnover of groundnuts as well as on the sales turnover of oil and cake. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin, also submitted a memorandum to 
His Excellency pointing out some of the diflSculties felt by commission merchants 
and canvassing agents in the application and administration of the Sales Tax. 
It referred to the objections raised by the Commercial Officers in regard to the 
mode of trade and accounting by commission merchants and stated that any change 
in the present system which had been approved by the Income-tax Department 
would mean complete dislocation of trade and wipe out many middlemen. 

1. The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Vol. HI, No. 2; February 1940; 
p. 49. 

*The Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

S.T.— 13. 
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REPLY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS TO THE MEMORANDUM* 

The following letter dated 6th March 1940 has been received from the 
Government of Madras in reply to the Memorandum of the Deputation of 12th 
February 1940 to H. E. the Governor regardmg the Madras General Sales Tax. — 

“I am directed to inform you that H. E. the Governor has carefully considered 
Ihe representations regardmg the working of the Madras General Sales Tax Act, 
1939, made by the deputation orally and in their written memorandum. 

“As regards the request that the operation of the Act should be sus- 
pended, I am to invite attention to the Press Communique No 27, dated 4th 
March 1940, on the Budget Estimates for 1940-41, As explamed therem, the Sales 
Tax and the other new taxes are necessaiy m order to finance Prohibition in the 
four districts in which it is in operation. The Sales Tax is, however, to be reduced 
for the year 1940-41 from one half of one percent to one quarter of one percent 
in the case of the tax on turnovers exceeding Rs 20,000 and from Rs 5 to Rs, 4 
per mensem on turnover between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 20,000 m order to limit Hie 
total yield from the new taxes to the amount actually necessary to finance Prohi- 
bition during 1940-41. 

“As regards the request that ‘mdent’ agents should not be brought 
within explanation (2) to section 2(b) of the Geneial Sales Tax Act, I am direc- 
ted to state that the decision of the Government will be communicated to the 
Chamber in due course. 

“With reference to the complamt that commission agents who receive a 
commission from both the buyer and the seller, are being taxed as dealers, I am 
to state that there appears to be some misunderstanding of the orders issued 
by the Commissioner of Commercial Taxes in this respect and that the Govern- 
ment have the whole question under examination. 

Another representation made at the deputation was that the oflicers of 
the Commercial Tax Department frequently call for and detain account books 
which are required by the dealers m their places of business for making day-to- 
day entries. I am directed to state that the Commissioner of Commercial Taxes 
has recently issued instructions that accounts are not to be called for as a routme 
matter for the purpose of checking every return, that inspection of a dealer’s accounts 
should only be made occasionally and as far as possible at the premises of the 
dealers and that the accounts of dealers will normally be summoned only in 
cases where there is reason to suppose that returns are incorrect or incomplete. 

“As regards the rebate on fimshed articles of industrial manufacture 
under Section 7 of the Act, I am to mvite attention to G O No 3434, Revenue 
dated 21st December 1939, a copy of which has already been forwarded to the 
Chamber m which certain additional articles have been listed for the concession. 
In preparing these lists the Government have followed the principle of selectmg 


*Tfee Southern India Chamber of 
p. 67. 


Commerce, Vol. IH, No. 3; March 1940; 
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those finished arhdes of industrial manufacture which are manufactured by 
employers of labour on an appreciable scale in this Province and of which the 
export is not inconsiderable. 

"It was also represented that the accommodation and furniture in certain 
Commercial Tax ofSces were inadequate and particular reference was fcy 

Sn. Dhanushkodi Nadar of Tuticorm to the office at Tuticorm. I am to state 
that the Commissioner of Commercial Taxes has this matter m mfa/i ^ 
provide more adequate accommodation and furniture for the offices as far as 
circumstances permit. 

"The foUowmg matters are under consideration and orders will be passed 
as soon as possible : — 

(a) The complaint against the taxing of dealers who buy groundnut and 
convert it mto oil and cake both on their purchase of groundnuts and agai-T> on 
their sales of oil and cake. 

(b) The request for the reduction from the turnover of a manufacturer 
of the excise duty paid by him to the Central Government on matches and sugar. 

(c) The request for the acceptance of the system of account-keeping 
followed by certain dealers at Tuticorm (made by Sri Dhanushkodi Nadar) and 

(d) The contention that the Agent for the Associated Cement Companv 
at Cocanada was being treated as a dealer instead of as an agent under section 8 
of the Act,” 
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Some Recent Studies in the Kinetics of 
Reactions in Solution. 

(A Review) 

By 

S. V. Anaktakrishnan. 

I 

The first observation in the field of reaction kinetics in solution was 
made by Wilhelmy (1), who studied the rate of inversion of cane 
sugar Systematic investigations in the field, however, are of com- 
paratively recent origin. The earhest fundamental law was enuncia- 
ted by Guldberg and Waage (2) and this law of Mass Action has been 
thoroughly tested by experiment. 

Early in the numerous publications dealing with the velocities, it 
was noticed that temperature had a profound influence on the rate and 
the first important attempt to explam the high temperature coefficient 
was made by Svante Arrhenius (3). The much discussed radiation 
theory of Chemical Reactivity (4) followed twenty years later and, 
though it gave an impetus to the work, had to be ultimately abandoned 
in favour of a modified Arrhenius equation. 

The basic idea in the Arrhemus postulate is the formation of an 
activated molecule, the energy of activation of which may be defined 
by the equation, 
fc = 
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It is implict here that the energy of activation is independent of 
temperatiure. For purposes of calculating this energy of activation 
two methods have been developed, the advances being essentially a 
post-war one, 

Hinshelwood (5) and School have very successfully developed the 
idea of activation by collision. Prom the work of Clerk Maxwell, it 
is well known that in any system of molecules there is a definite dis- 
tribution of velocities. Similarly, there can be a distribution of energies 
arising from continued impact. Obviously, this energy can be in 
different degrees of freedom, rotational and vibrational or translational. 
Since we do not know what to assume for mtemal phases of molecular 
motion, we assume the second alternative and the probabihty of two 
coUiding molecules having an energy equal to the energy of activation 
will be the usual exponential term. Hinshelwood has shown that if Ji 
quadratic terms are mvolved in defining the energy, this is given by 

g-E/ET(E/KT)y*»-i 

For coUisional purposes, two “square terms” for the translational energy 
of each of the colhding molecules are used. 

In the ideal system, eveiy collision between two molecules having 
the energy E results m reaction, but in practice, it has been found from 
numerous gas reactions that the more general reaction velocity equa- 
tion should be. 


k = PZe-E/BT 


where P is a “probability” or “steric” factor and Z the number of colli- 
sions. Allowing for 1 square terms for the degrees of freedom 
involved, this becomes, 


k = PZ 




Attempts to translate these expressions derived for gas reactions 
to reactions in solutions by Christiansen and by Norrish indicated con- 
siderable discrepancies that could only be explained by aggirming a 
deactivation by collision with solvent molecules Though several cor- 
rection terms have been suggested, none of the alternatives are satis- 
factory and, as an approximation, only the gas expression is generally 
used. 
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Apart from the collision method with its approach from Kinetic 
theory, a new method has been developed m receht years by Wigner, La 
Mer, Rodebush, Eyrmg and Polanyi. This is the now familiar ‘Transi- 
tion state’ method. Chemical reaction involves the breaking of bonds 
and the formation of new ones. During this transformation, it is not 
unreasonable to assume an intermediate stage which has neither the 
characteristics of the old nor those of the new. In the collision theory, 
this activated complex may either lead to the products or revert back 
to the original reactants, while the new Concept allows of change only 
in one direction. In the formation of the products, the energy expended 
is a Tnini-mum and represents the activation energy. This energy may 
be calculated on the basis of the internal energy as a function of position, 
talring mutual interaction also mto account. These calculations involve 
the solution of the Schrodinger wave equation with certain simplifica- 
tions Assuming the nuclei to be fixed, the electronic energy is ap- 
proximately equal to the potential energy for various nuclear configu- 
rations, the earliest path from initial to final molecular configuration can 
be determined, the energy of activation bemg the minimum height in 
the path. The fundamental problem in these computations of elec- 
tronic energy is the finding of the relation between the inter-atomic dis- 
tance and the energy of the system. In the construction of these energy 
functions, an empirical equation due to Morse (6) has been of conside- 
rable help in the treatment of complex molecules. With simple diato- 
mic molecules, the potential energy curves have been calculated from 
a full knowledge of the quantum numbers and infra-red frequencies but 
the complexity of spectra rules out this method for other molecules. 
Morse’s equation, whidi is used in these semi-empirical calculations of 
activation energy is 

E = ly 

where E = energy, D' = a modified heat of dissociation, 
a = a constant, r = interatomic distance and 
To = normal distance. 

The inter-atomic distance in the normal molecule ro may be obtained 
from X-ray data or from Infra-red absorption spectra. D' differs from 
the ordinary heat of dissociation D by the “zero point energy” Jma/Z, 
a value that may be determined from Raman spectra or from a complete 
analysis of the Band spectra. The constant o is defined by the equation 

o = 0 •1227(»oV(^/l^ 

where 0*1227 is a general constant and |i is the reduced mass , 
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To illustrate this method, we may take up the decomposition of Ozone 
and the Ethylene-Bromine reaction. 

Oxygen Ozone • • 

s s 

s 

s ? 

t 

A comparison between Ozone and Oxygen in the condensed state 
shows that the change consists only of a rearrangement in the pattern; 
instead of three bonds in each molecule and an mtermolecular gap, we 
have pairs of oxygen molecules and a different gap. In the transforma- 
tions from one to the other there is the transition state in which the dis- 
tinction between gap distances and bond distances vamshes Starting 
with two ozone molecules, consider the symmetrical horizontal displace- 
ment of two oxygen atoms, assuming no interaction between the two. 
Similarly, startmg with three oxygen molecules, pull two oxygen atoms 
apart, again disregarding interaction between displaced atoms and the 
oxygen molecules flanking them. Plotting the potential energy against 
bond distance, we get two curves intersecting at a point, the energy and 
configuration of which represents the transition state. On account of 
the quantum mechanical degeneracy of the state, however, the crossing 
point is not sharp but is rounded off somewhat lower down, the maxi- 
mum point representing a somewhat lower energy value. 





& 



a=Ekiergy curve of strained oxygen bond. 
b=Energy curve of strained ozone bonds. 


The application of Morse curves for chemical reactions is well 
illustrated by the ethylene-bromine reaction (7) 
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For Bromine, ro = 2*28A 

©0 = 323‘86cm~i. 

D = 45-23 kilocalories. 

D' = D|+-} 323 -816/352 where 352 represents a factor absorbing 
Planck’s constant h and giving energies directly in kilocalories 
■=45*23 + 0-46 = 45-69 kilocalories. 

0 = 0-1227 x 323*86 Vi-79*92/45*69 = 1*98 

E = 45*69[e-2Xl-98(r-2 28) _ 2e-l 98(r-2*28)] 

By substitution of various values for r the tables and the corresponding 
Morse curves are obtained for Bromine. Curves for other pairs can 
also be similarly derived. 



Interatomic Distance 


Suppose the two bromine atoms, as a molecule, is at the bottom of 
a topographical map and they approach the two doubly linked carbon 
atoms of the olefin by moving “northwards.” The stable position is repre- 
sented by circular lines of radius 2*06A° representing the normal C — Br 
distance. If is plotted on the Y axis and on the X axis, the 

energy of the system may be plotted at ri^t angles to the plane and 
contour lines of definite energy can be projected on to the plane of the 
map. For purposes of the semiempirical method, one of the bromine 
atoms and one of the carbon atoms alone need be considered. The 
bromine atom moves along the valleys of energy contours. The straight 
line approach obviously represents a minimum es^ienditure of energy. 
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TABLE I. 


T 

r«ro 

E/D' 

D 

1-61 

-^0*47 

1*286 

58 7 

2*05 

-^0*23 

0*658 

30*1 

2*28 

0*0 

-1*000 

-45 69 

2 40 

0 12 

-0 958 

-43*75 

2-51 

0*23 

-0 864 

-39*5 

2*63 

0*35 

-0*751 

-34*3 

2*75 

0 47 

-0*638 

-29*2 

2*86 

0 58 

-0*532 

-24*3 

2*98 

0*70 

-0 439 

• -20*1 

3*21 

0*93 

-0 292 

-13*35 

3*44 

1*16 

-0 190 

- 8*67 

3 79 

1*51 

-0*0999 

-4 57 

4-14 

1*86 

-0*0496 

- 2*27 

4*49 

2 21 

-0 0250 

- 1 14 

5*07 

2*79 

-0 00796 

-0*36 

5*77 

3*49 

-0*00200 

- 0 091 


TABLE n. 


Atom 

Pair, 

ro 

Normal 

interatomic 

distance. 

(A) 

coo 

Fundamental 
vibration 
frequency 
(cm.— 1) 

D 

Energy of 
dissociation 
(kilogram 
calories). 

0 

1 

O 

1*54 

990 

77 

c=c 

1*38 

1,600 

122 

CsC 

1 21 

1,960 

200 

C-H 

1*12 

2,930 

92 

C-I 

2*10 

497 

44 

C-Br 

2*06 

560 

58 

C-Cl 

1*85 

660 

79 

H-H 

0*74 

4,375 

102 

H~I 

1*62 

2,233 

66 

H-Br 

1-42 

2,603 

85 

H-a 

1*28 

2,840 

100 
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The bromine atom has to move from this into the valley tiiat curves 
round, the carbon atoms. The impellmg force for tins is derived from 
molecular collisions. For calculating the energy of activation for tins 
reaction, only the bmding electrons are involved, the solution being that 
of a four electron problem. 





Consider a polygon abed in which the hnes are drawn at random 
except that ab and cd are parallel and symmetrical with respect to a 
central Ime. The electrostatic and exchange reactions between all possi- 
ble arrangements of atoms taken two at a time are then calculated for 
various distances Br — ^Br and C — Br. The two independent variables 
are rt the distance of separation of Br — ^Br and C = C pairs and r 2 half 
the distance between the bromme atoms. Other distances may be cal- 
culated from these It can be shown that the potential energy J which is 
the sum of the coulombie energy and the exchange energy is equal to 

J = Q + fc =0-14[2(A + a)-l-(Bi-hpi) + (B^ -j- P 2 ) +2 (C -f y) ] 

0-86 

+ + “) — (Bi + Pi) — (B 2 -i- P 2 ) ]^ — 2 [(A-H <x) — 2(C -t- y]® 

-f [Bi + pi) -1- (B, + P 2 ) _ 2 (C -f y) y 

The energy of activation E is given by the difference between this poten- 
tial energy and the sum of the dissociation energies of Br— Br and the 
C-C bonds. 

® = r.- J 

Br- Br ' C— C 

The values of E thus obtained are plotted against ri and ro to give the 
contour map and the lowest pass between the valleys comes at 
r2=:2 40 and gives a value for the Energy of Activation of 23,200 calories 
for the addition reaction The relation between structure and the value 
of E will be considered later. 
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There are thus two distinct methods of approach to the problem of 
reaction kinetics but as m all applications of quantum mechamcs, the 
transition state theory is of limited apphcation. As Hmshelwood (8) 
remarks, “ the great value of the transition state method is m causmg 
us to think more deeply about the inter-relationship of thermodynamic 
and kinetic magnitudes rather than in providing us with an essentially 
more accurate calculus.” As yet the method cannot be applied to chain 
reactions or to reactions in which removal of energy from the products 
is the rate determining factor. 

The reactions that will be considered now are all approached from 
the standpoint of the collision theory, since we shall be dealmg with 
complex compounds. Further, I shall be confining my attention to just 
those reactions that have been extensively studied by die Ingold school 
during the last decade. 

While the mass of qualitative work has been accumulating, the quan- 
titive side of organic reactions has not been the subject of systematic 
study until recently. An impetus to work on these hues was given by 
the interpretation of the chemical bond by G. N. Lewis with his concept 
of a stable duplet and an octet as the basis of chemical hnkmg m general 
and by the ideas on Polar Molecules that we owe to Debye. ® An elec- 
tronic theory of orgamc reactions necessitated a kinetic study of faimbar 
and unfamihar orgamc reactions. For obvious reasons, the majority 
of the reactions that have been studied were m solutions, aqueous and 
nonaqueous, and we may pass on to a consideration of the methods that 
have been adopted in following the kmetics of the reactions in ques- 
tion. Attention is confined to a few of them and what follows will be 
a description of studies m nitration, degradation of ’Onium compounds, 
halogen-olefin additions, ester hydrolysis, and molecular rearrange- 
mmits. 

For measurements of the veloaty of a reaction it is obvious that 
two conditions must be satisfied : the system imder mvestigation should 
be made unstable m a neghgibly short time and the mode of recordmg 
the extent of the reaction should also mvolve a neghgibly short period.” 
If the reaction takes a sufficiently long time, the time of mixing wiU be 
negligible. The subsequent method of foUowmg the reaction wiU be 
decided by the nature of the reaction. Some reactions are, however, 
too rapid for study by foUowing the course of the reaction. If a series 
of compounds with similar structure are bemg studied a competitive 


* The concept of resonance in recent tunes has also influenced the development 
of investigatious in this field. 
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method is found useful. Both these modes of study may be illustrated 
by taking up some of the reactions. 

The reaction that has been studied most thoroughly is the decompo- 
sition of the ’Omum compounds. The nature of this reaction p-n a bles 
one to follow the course of the changes by the usual analytical proces- 
ses, the only precaution being the use of resistance glass for containers. 

The study of nitrations (9) has given rise to numerous experimental 
methods, each making use of different physical properties of the com- 
poimds studied. While earlier work on the relative orienting influ- 
ences of groups in nitration of benzene derivatives made use of para 
substituted derivatives, it was obvious that mutual interaction of 
groups were neglected A more accurate and reliable procedure is to 
have only one substituent and this has led to the use of competitive 
method. The nitrations are usually done either with acetyl nitrate in 
acetic acid or with anhydrous nitric acid in mtromethane solution, the 
temperature range bemg 0°— 30°C. a limitation arising from reaction 
velocities and the stability of mtration solutions. 

In determimng the relative rates of mtrations of say, benzene and 
toluene, the experimental measurement is of the quantity ratio of the 
mono-nitration product from which with certain auxihary data, the 
relative rates may be calculated. This quantity ratio may be deter- 
mined by density measurements on mixed mononitration products or 
by a bromometric method. 

If X molecules of benzene and y molecules of toluene are nitrated 
together in time t to form Y molecules of total nitration product contain- 
ing loop molecules of mtrobenzene, it can be shown that 

kp/ke = log y — log yt/log x — log Xt 

where Xf=:x — PY ; yi = y — Y -{■ PY. 

This equation holds good even if the reaction is incomplete. The mtra- 
tion product of toluene is a mixture of the three isomerides and the 
quantitative estimation of this has been carried out by a modified 
thermal analysis method, making use of the dimorphism of orthoni- 
trotoluene 

If Y represents the “ first freezing point,” in which the solid phase 
is paranitrotoluene, p the second freezing point m which the P form 
of orthonitrotoluene accompames the para compound in the solid phase 
and a the “second freezing point” in which a form of the ortho com- 
poimd accompames the para in the solid phase, the foUowmg empirical 
equations may be constructed. 

2 
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Y = 71-55 - 112© - 115n 
P=: -13-11- 3-5© -61n 
a=- 22-53 + 2-5© -47-5n 

where 100® and 100|x represent the percentages of the ortho and meta 
isomerides respectively. 

If kp/ka is the reduced velocity of rdtration of toluene the coeffi- 
cients of activation of the various positions are given by 

®'ortho ~ 3®Jej,/fca ; =3{ifc„/fca, ; = Gnkg/ka 

In later studies on the kinetics of nitration, a dilatometric method 
has proved successful (10) . Several workers have noted that the dis- 
tance travelled, Z, by the meniscus in a dilatometer is proportional 
to the progress of the reaction. If D is the fractional volume change 
per unit length travelled by the meniscus, a constant for a dilatometer, 
and R Ihe fractional volume change per gram molecule of the reaction, a 
constant for the reaction, then (Z— Zj) X D/R measures the concentra- 
tion of the reactants at time t. For mtration studies, the most suitable 
type of dilatometer for accurate work was found to be of the model 
iUusIrated. 



More than with nitrations, the competitive method has been found 
necessary with bromine — olefin additions The kmetics of other halo- 
gen additions has not yet been systematically studied. While there are 
are a few reactions mvolving olefins with deactivatmg groups which take 
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measurable time for addition, there are several which are very fast. 
In the experimental studies, as light exerts a profound influence on the 
rate, the comparison of olefins has to be m the dark. Where the com- 
peting olefins are gases, a sufficiently low temperature has also to be 
used m order to have solutions of reasonable concentrations. As in 
the faTwihar thermochemical experiment of distributing a base between 
two acids to ascertain their relative “ strengflis,” an amoiint of bromine 
insufficient to react completely with either of the olefins is added in 
solution. 

If Xo and Vo be the initial concentration of the olefins and a: and y 
the amount reacting in time t, the instantaneous speeds may be expres- 
sed with m aximum generality that will be allowed by the equations, 

m «2 

dar/dt = fc'a (Xo — x) [Br]t Ikxi (cati) t + (cat*) t . . . .J 

m Jij Bg 

dy/dt = (yo — y) [Br] « [fc^i (cati) * + (cats) t ] 

If the factors m square brackets cancel out on division except for 
a constant, the integrated form of the resultant equation will be 

fc„/fc,=log Vo— log (Vo — y) /log Xo — log (Xo — x) 

The reduced velocity for various olefins have been obtained by makmg 
use of this equation, the experiments being carried out m the apparatus 
illustrated (11). 
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The latest tool that has been used in the field of reaction kinetics is 
the now available isotopic tracers, radio-active as well as non-radio- 
active (12, 13). This has been applied especially in following the 
course of molecular rearrangements e g., Walden inversion and Wagner- 
Meerwein transformations. The use of a radio-active halogen enables 
an experimental test of the hypothesis that stereochemical inversion 
occurs when dhd only when substitution takes place. The radio-active 
sodium iodide used in the experiments was derived by imbedding in 
paraffin a sealed tube containing the iodide very near a radon-beryllium- 
neutron source of 150 nulhcurie strength and the decay in radio-acti- 
vity was measured with a Geiger counter. H Nj and N, represent the 
total rates of substitution and mversion respectively, it has been shown 
that 



AB 
A + B 


logs 


A 

A-a:(A-f B)/Bp 


1 


t 


AB 
A + B 


logs 


A 

l + Y^ 

1 — V 


and N, = logs ~ — 

A = Total organic iodide ; B = Total sodium iodide 

(? = Fraction of Nal in isotopic form at t = 0 

ar = Amount of RI in isotopic form; a = rotation Y=-.g“ 

Bp 

In the recent study of the Wagner-Meerwein change, Deuterium 
and radiochlorme have been used. 

The methods adopted for ester hydrolysis do not call for any special 
mention. Here too, isotopic tracers have come in handy. 

The decomposition of quaternary ammonium or sulphonium com- 
pounds may be considered to be special cases of the more general re- 
action, namely, aliphatic substitution The mechanistic studies in both 
cases are closely related and the problem of ’Omum degradations and 
hydrolysis of alkyl halides may be taken up together 

Eidiaustive methylation is a familiar process in which very early 
two different reactions were noticed, one giving an unsaturated com- 
pound as a product and the other giving an alcohol. It is also found 
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that the presence of a hydrogen atom at the p carbon atom is esential 
for Olefin formation Systematic investigations of the Kinetics of ’Omum 
degradation showed that the following mechanisms serve to explain all 
such reactions (14) 


RiRaC-^^-— ^CRjR^ ►NR'R"R"— r>Rin^,C • CRaRi + NR'R"R'" JJX 

H 

R.RjC-CRsR »NR R"R" ^R.R^C : CR,R, + NR'R"R- + H® 


X-+H+^, 

Solvaled 


solvated 


■ HX -f Solvent 


R - NR'R"RR'"- 


R©^ X0- 


R'R"R 'N-5 R^xe- 


»R© -f NR'R"R" 


»R'R"R'"N + RX 


In a later paper (15) Ingold has generalised these reactions so as 
to include all aliphatic substitution reactions The more general repre- 
sentation of the reactions is as follows * — 

Nucleophihc substitutions 


Z -h R ; — X 

Y' — Zd- R- - X- 


rR— Z4-X 


-R - Z + YX 


This can be further subdivided 
Z i- R ' X 


»R ~ Z + X 


R ' Rt + X- 

R^+Z-g^i^RZ 
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Electrophilic substitutions 


A -t- R-: B - A 

R— ; A + R - B »-R - A -f R'B 


Sb 


Subdivided 


R - 


j^Slow 


R- + H+ 


R-4-A;-B^^^^ .R-A + B- Sgl 

R — , H 

/ . .RA + HB Sg2 

A- -B 


It will be noticed that Sjj2 and 8^,2 represent bimolecular mechanis ms 
while S„1 and S_1 represent unimolecular mechanisms. Large elect- 

N E 

ron release from R, strong electron affinity in X, low nucleophilic acti- 
vity and concentration of the reagent Y favour Sj^l. 

An examination of a series of quaternary ammonium and of sulpho- 
nium compounds reveals certain interesting relationships between struc- 
ture and mode of degradation. Accepting Sidgwick’s rule of covalency 
maxima, an unionised quaternary ammonium hydroxide is not possible 
and their decompositions must necessarily be ionic in nature. Among 
the various substituent groups studied, it is found that Me and Me.iC 
groups are readily ehminated as alcohols while other primary and se- 
condary alkyl groups are not. The alcohol elimination curve thus passes 
through a minimum. As one goes through the series, 


CH^ ' ^CHjCHa 



CH3 

CHs 



the inductive effect of the alkyl components increases being a minimum 
with CHs and a maximum with tertiary butyl. This is consistent with 
a second order e l i m i n ation of the methyl group. The increase in the 
number of alkyl groups suppresses this bimolecular mechanism and at 
some stage in the series the unimolecular mechanism becomes the more 
important one. 
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When one passes on to the aryl substituted compounds a variation 
has to be expected on account of the electromensm and the duplex 
polarity of the phenyl nucleus. The observations of Hughes (16) on 
the decompositions of the senes of ’Omum compounds with CH 3 , CHoPh, 
CHPha and CPhs substituents show that the change from a bimolecular 
to a unimolecular mechamsm occurs at the benzhydryl group. Similar 
observations with alkaline hydrolysis or alcoholysis of the correspond- 
ing halides have been made by Ward (17) . 

Now the change from a bimolecular to a unimolecular mechanism can 
arise from two causes. In the compoimd R R' R" R'" N+X, either the 
cationic stabihty of R may be mcreased or the basicity of the anion 
(using Bronsted’s definition of tlie base) may be decreased. As with 
alkyl and aralphyl series, an amomc series of decreasing basicity O Et, 
O H, O Ph', O Ac', Cl' may be considered. When both series are taken 
along with a simultaneous reaction mvolvmg olefin elimination, the 
point of mechanistic change wiU appear as a region. 

As a typical instance of cationic stability influencing the degrada- 
tions, we can take up the case of phenyl ethyl trimethyl ammonium 
compounds. The unsubstituted compoimd decomposes with the forma- 
tion of siyxene and the process is essentially bimolecular. It was antici- 
pated that the introduction of an “ electron sink ” in the para position 
by increasing cationic stability will brmg about a mechamstic change. 
Experiments with p-mtro phenyl ethyl trimethyl ammonium compounds 
(18) showed the interesting result that. the decomposition gave a uni- 
molecular constant. Variation in the aniomc component had no influ- 
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enee on. the value of the constant which was also independent of the 
anionic concentration. The tune for half change was also independent 
of the initial concentration of the quaternary ammonimn base. Simi- 
larly an explanation of the failure of attempts to prepare quaternary 
ammonium compoimds containmg the Trityl group has to take into 
account the remarkable stabihty of the Trityl group as a cation and the 
greater basicity of the hydroxyl ion as compared with hahde ion. 

PhaC • Cl + NRa^mtcPhs NR 3 + Cl 

Jf 

CPhaOH« -CPha + NR 3 

PhsC • NMea -f Mel • C < NMeg}! 

1 

PhsCOH + NMe+I 

The decomposition of ’Omum compoimds leading to alcohol may be 
taken to be the substitution of the NR 3 group by OH and as such the 
same ideas may be logically extended to Hydrolysis of alkyl halides. 
Kinetic studies on the hydrolysis of a series of alkyl hahdes in aqueous, 
alcohohc, acetone, and formic acid solutions have justified the exten- 
tion of this analogy. 

W. Taylor (19) has objected the mechanism suggested by Ingold on 
the ground that hydrolysis and alcoholysis of Me, Et, and tertiary Bu 
bromides m 60% and 80% alcohol gave first order constants, the se- 
quence being 

Bu'i' > > Me > Pr^ (taken from Ingold’s results) > Et 

This result is however not conclusive since m the presence of a large 
excess of one of the reagents, a bimolecular reaction tends to be 
pseudomonomolecular. Taylor further contends that in the hydrolysis 
of tertiary butyl chloride, a bimolecular mechanism in which water takes 
part as a reagent should be used. This cannot, however, be mamtamed 
smce this hydrolysis is known to be independent of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration In a series of papers Hughes, Ingold and co-workers (J.C.S., 
1940, p. 899 et seq.) have conclusively shown that Taylor’s observations 
^e wortWess and have adduced fresh and conclusive evidence for the 
lomc mechamsm envisaged earlier. 

IVom one set of hydrolysis, we can pass on to a different type of 
hydrolysis, namely, the hydrolysis of esters by acids and The , 
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mechanism of ester hydrolysis that is generally accepted is the one due 
to Lowry (20) 


K 


R 


>(J 
^ // 

c - nn' 

OlV il 

All jbno 

O R 

■ c ^ OK’ 

/cid 


O 

o 

/ 

C -- OR 


OH H 


O 


// 

,R C + R'OH 

\ 

OH 


By Lhe use oi‘ an isoLopic tracer, namely in the acid hydrolysis of 
amyl acciaio, Polanyi (21) lias shown that during hydrolysis it is the C-0 
bond in C-OR that is broken and not the O-R bond Kinetic studies 
wi^h ostcis have been essentially with para-subsLituted benzoic esters, 
but even ainong&t those ciitical increment studios are very few These 
have led to Llic* inlercsLing result that the value of PZ in the Arrhenius 
equation is substaiiljalJy the same in both acid and alkaline hydroly- 
sis, (22) a ck cu evidence in lavour oi the Lowry mechanism that gives a 
commoji i’outo The solvent effects observed with these ester hydrolysis, 
howcvGi, are dillicult to amount for In acid hydiolysis, the value of 

E iJici eases as we change Irom alcohol- water > acetone-water and in 

alkaline hydiolysis it is tlie rcvciso Also the influence of substituents 
is greater in alcohol-watcr mixtures A greater knowledge of the 
liquid Slate is nccessaiy before an interpretation of this is possible 
Our expeiimcnts in glycerol wacer mixtures indicate the neces- 
sity for viewing this as a two stage reaction. The studies on 
ester hydrolysis by Hmshelwood as well as by Ingold have 
clearly shown that the influence of substituents on this side chain 
reactivity is of the same order as may be expected from an application 
of the electronic theory of orgamc reactions With the range m velocity 
constants of the order of 1 • 5000 or more, this series of reactions must 
be expected to give the results mentioned, namely, a constant PZ and a 
changing E, the values of which lie on a slope— -2-303 RT, when E is plot- 
ted against logiok. All these experiments have been with para sub- 
stituents and a few mota substituents alone. An examination of substi- 
tuted aliphatic esters may be expected to show” some difference and 
some peculiarities and experiments carried out in our laboratories do 
indicate tliese (23). It is relevent to mention here that the viscosity 
of the solvent seems to exert considerable influence on the reaction. 


From the somewhat certam ground of ’Omum degradition and 
ester hydrolysis, we shall pass on to the uncertain regions of halogen 
addition and aromatic nitrations 
3 
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As already indicated, a competitive method has been foimd very 
useful in the comparison of the reactivities of substituted olefins. The 
success of the method depends on the following assumptions. 

1. The reaction is of the first order with respect to the olefin. 

2. The reaction is of the some order with respect to bromine for the 

two similar reactions. 

3. The reaction is catalysed by one dominant catalyst the active 

mass of which may be either constant or vary in any erratic 
manner with time, provided, however, lhat in the latter case 
the order, n, is the same for the two reactions. 

Under controlled catalytic conditions, these assumptions appear to 
be justifiable. Another factor setting a limit to the validity of the 
equation is that the experimentally determined values of X and Y must 
be small if errors are to be minimised. A factor that was unnoticed in 
the imtial stages of the competitive method for this reaction was the 
existence of an induction period. This introduced a further limitation. 
A minimum amount of hydrogen bromide has to be added to eliminate 
this induction period; the amoxmt added, however, has to be sufficiently 
small m order to avoid the necessity of too rapid an addition of bromine. 
The study of a series of substituted olefins give the results appended (24) 


TABLE m. 


Expts. 

No 

X y 

_ Keduced rate 

for Y. 


Mean. 

17—19 

CHj 2 *CH 2 CHPh CH 2 

3-24 

3 24 1 

^ 3*35 

> 

22 — 25 

CHrCH 2 CHPhXH 2 

3 43 

3-43 j 

28 

29 

CHPh CH2 CHMe*CH2 
CMeo*CH2 CHMe-CH2 

0-63 0 63 X3 35= 

0-35 0 35X5 32= 

2-10 ) 
1-95 j 

^ 2*03 

1-4 

CHs-CHs CMe 2 .CH 2 

5*5 

5-5 ) 

. ' 5*53 

1 

20—21 

CH2 CH2 CMeo*CH2 

5*6 

5-6 j 

26—27 

CH2 CH2 CMe2 CHiVEe 

10-4 

10*4 

10*4 

5 

CHa CH2 CMe-CMe 

13-6 

13*6 7 

* 14*0 

6-8 

CMe2CH2 CMe:CMe 

2-54 2*54x5-53= 

14*1 ] 

14-15 

CH2 CHo CHBr CH2 

small 

small 

small 

9—10 

CHa CH2 CO2H CH CH 

small 

small 

small 

11—13 

CHMe CH2 CO2H CH CHMe 

0 13 0*13X2 0 = 

0*26 

0*26 

30—32 

CH2-CH2 CHO CH.CH2 

1*5 

1*5 

1*5 

33 

CHMe2. CH2 CHO CH* CHMe 

1*5 1-5X2-0 = 

3*0 

3*0 


Since this additive reactivity depends on the polarizibility of the double, 
bond one might expect the influence of the substituents on other 
phenomena like the Raman effect directly connected with polarizability. 
This is seen from an examination of the table. 
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TABLE IV. 


Compound, 

C=:C Raman Ime 

Reduced 

velocity. 

CH2=CH3 

1623 

1 

MeCH=CH 2 

1647 

2 

Me2C=CH3 

1650 

5 5 

Me2C=CaiMe 

1679 

10-2 

Me2C=:CMe2 

— 

1'4 0 

PhCH=CH2 

1631 

3 2 

CH2=CHC1 

1608 

Very low 

CH 2 =CHBr 

1597 

Very low 

CH2=CH CHO 

1618 

1 5 

CHs CH=CH-CHO (trans) 

— 

3 0 


While a comparison of the additive reactivity of olefins by a com- 
petitive method is possible by an adjustment of the experimental con- 
ditions, it is interesting to examine the reaction from the mechanistic 
point of view In place of the old idea of a simple bimolecular mecha- 
nism, we have to consider other possibilities. (25) It is obvious that 
the reaction is very complex There is invariably an evolution of 
hydrogen bromide during the reaction whether the slow additions or the 
fast additions are considered. The induction period is observed in all 
solvents, polar and nonpolar, hydroxylic and non-hydroxylic The 
induction period is eliminated by the addition of hydrogen bromide or 
Iodine monochloride and the reaction is considerably slowed down by 
the addition of antimony tribromide. The existence of an induction 
period, an exponential type of reaction curve, and the existence of a 
negative catalyst are amongst the criteria for a chain reaction according 
to Semenoff (26). The course of the reaction also suggests a chain 
mechanism such as the one tentatively suggested (27). 

TABLE V. 

(1) H 2 C : CHo + Br 2 >CU> CHBr + HBr 

(2) H 2 C CHjj + HBr = CH 2 

H - Bi- 

(3) Br. + HBr >^2 + HBr 

(4) HaC = CH, 

. • -*■ ® 

- ^ Bil »CHaBr CH3 + HBr + Br" 

H~Br 

© 

(5) CHsBr -CH + Bi-. 


^CHaBr • CHaBr 
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An examination of the bimolecular velocity constant obtained with 
initially added hydrogen bromide clearly indicates that while an in- 
creased catalyst concentration increases the rate of addition there is no 
direct proportionality between catalyst concentration and rate 
constant (28). 


TABLE VI. 


Concentration of Tiglic acid M/15. 


Concentration 
of Br 2 . 

Concentration of HBr 
in gms. per 200 c c. 
of solution 

Velocity constant 
k 2 mols/litre. 

(A) M/15 

0*1188 

0 00790 

(B) M/15 

0 0594 

0 00627 

(C) 

2*00 

1*32 

(A) M/30 

0*0594 

0 000577 

(B) M/30 

0 0297 

0*000428 

(C) 

2-00 

1*34 

(A) 2M/75 

0*0594 

0*000483 

(B) m/15 

0 0238 

0*000317 

(C) 

2*50 

1*52 

(B) M/50 

0 0178 

0 000231 

(A) M/50 

0 0594 

0 000405 

(C) 

3 3 

1*76 

(B) M/150 

0*00594 

0*000068 

(A) M/150 

0 0594 

0*000224 

(C) 

10 

3*29 


C=Ratio A/B. 


In applying the electronic theory of organic reactions, it is clearly 
recognised that Uie ener^ of activation in any type of reaction as the 
present series "will vary with the substituent atoms or groups. As I 
have already indicated, from semi-empirical grounds, Sh^rmar. has 
arrived at a value of 23,000 calories for the reaction between Ethylene 
and bromine considering the following series of reactions (29) . 
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CHjX 


N 


N i 

CH3— CHX. CH2 = CHX + HX 

It ■wiU be noticed that these calculations do not take into account 
the possibihty of a chain mechanism for this reaction. As such one 
has to expect differences between calculated and observed values for 
the energy of activation For ethylene itself experimental values are 
not yet available and where these are available, calculations have yet to 
be mode. The following figures, however, may not be without mterest. 

E 


Crotonic Acid 

10,100 

Tiglxc Acid 

6,400 

fJjSDimethy] Acrvlic Acid 

4,400 


The dark reaction between olefins and bromine is found to be as 
much a chain reaction as the photochemical one, though there is no 
evidence of bromine atoms bemg formed m .solution in the dark All 
available evidence is against the atom chain mechanism for this reac- 
tion Also, m the reactions m oxygenated solvents, there is some 
evidence that the solvent itself takes part m the reaction (30) . 

Before leaving the subject, it may not be out of place to mention the 
peculiai’ities of the phenyl substituted olefins As anticipated, from 
theoretical grounds, styrene adds on bromine more rapidly than 
Ethylene. Tetraphonyl-ethylene is remarkable in that it does not add 
on bromine but rapidly yields substitution products. An interesting 
explanation for this has been given by Pauhng (31) 

He shows that as a result of conjugation of phenyl groups and double 
bonds, the extra resonance energy of telraphenyl ethylene (1*08 ve) 
is more ihau enough to overcome the unsaturation of the double bond 
(90 74 V e ) in consequence of which the properties of the substance 
differ, radically from those of an unsaturated compound Usmg bond 
energy values given in earlier papers Pauhng calculates AH values for 
the reaction: 


CH2 = CH2 + X2 CH2X - 
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CeHs. - CeHs ^ H ^ 

c = c + Xz = (C6H5)2C - c (CeHO 2 

^ CcH5 i I 

where X 2 is H 2 , CI 2 or Br 2 and gets values of — O-SO v.e., —0*42 v.e. 
and +0*24 v.e. respectively. If AH does not differ very much from 
AF, these suggest that tetraphenyl ethylene will add on hydrogen and 
chlorine hut not bromine. It may be remarked that as yet Pauling’s 
conclusions are only qualitatively true.* 

To conclude, we can take up the problem of nitrations. Kinetic 
studies are available only for aromatic nitrations. As with bromine 
additions, we may notice the competitive method first and then pass on 
to a consideration of the mechanism The appended table gives an idea 
of the relative orientmg effects as revealed by these competitions in 
nitration of mono-substituted compounds. (32) 


Substance 

CeHs -H 
C«H5 • F 
CeHs • Cl 
CgHs • Br 
CgHs • I 
CgHs • CooEt 


Kelative Rate 
1 

0-15 

0-033 

0-030 

<-0-18 

0-0037 


The results indicate that the rales of nuclear nitration passes 
through a minimum in the halogen benzenes contrasting with tlie 
absence of such intermediate maximum or minimum when one considers* 
side chain reactivity. This difference is presumably due to the rela- 
tively greater importance of polarizability effects in nuclear than in 
side chain reactivity. The experiments indicate that the halogens are 
“electron releasing” in the order. 


I>Br>' C1>F 

Nitration studies with various solvents have shown that they may 
may be divided into three classes. 

Slow: Acetic acid, Dioxan, Acetonitrile. 

Intermediate: Nitromethane, Acetic Anhydnde. 

Fast: Sulphuric acid. 


♦The possibility of a bromme addition compoundi in the presence of a catalyst 
IS being investigated. 
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For Kinetic studies by a dilatometric method, the intermediate 
solvents have been used and the mtration m nitromethane solution is 
found to necessitate a chain mechanism m which the solvent plays an 
important role The suggested cham mechanism is as follows (33) 

CHs • N02< CHa : NO • OH (Catalysed by HNO3) 


CHa : NO • OH +HNO3 ^CHa : NO • ONOa + HaO 

CH. : NO • ONOa + HAr i^CHa : NO • OH + ArNOa 

2HN03< ^NaOa -|- HaO-^^^NO + NOa + HaO 

CHa : NO ■ OH + NOa >CHa (NOa) 2 + H 


The conclusion reached from the studies is that in Nitromethane solu- 
tion, the aci form of the solvent forms a mixed anhydride with nitric 
acid which is a better nitrating agent, recalling the relative efficacy of 
brommaling agents as influenced by the structure of such reagents. An- 
other interesting observation in these experiments is the surprising fact 
that the rate of nitration of benzene, toluene, and ethyl benzene are 
independent of the hydrocarbon concentration. Unlike these however, 
the mono-halogen derivatives follow no simple order, and the results 
do not lend themselves to simple mathematical computations There 
are clear indications that the rate of mtration is a function of the 
concentration of the halogeno-benzene being nitrated. The only qualita- 
tive similarities observed in the mtration of the hydrocarbons and the 
halogeno-benzenes were (i) the rapid increase in the rate of addition 
with increasing concentration of mtric acid and (li) the decelarating 
influence of nitrous acid. 

The brief survey attempted in the preceding pages might have indi- 
cated the extent to which Kinetic studies have enabled a somewhat 
better understanding of the fundamental reactions of compoimds fami- 
liar to the organic chemist It is also clear that the studies have only 
tended to make the problem apparently more difficult to solve and 
further work on the reactions may be expected to unravel what has so 
far eluded us. 
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Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture 
with Special Reference to the Tantrasamuccaya 




ADHIS^HANA, UPAPiTHA AND PADMA— WHAT ARE THEY? 


Undoubtedly in our text, the Adhisthana described as well as the 
Upapitha and the Padma, are members of the whole structure and not 
divisions of the column This point is made clear by Sankara in the 
following remarks : 


cc 







The stanza®^^ 


1^521 II” 


on the other hand, gives internal support to the view that the ^Adhis- 
thana’ rofericd to here is the basement of the temple, which is to be dis- 
tinguished from the base of the column For, basement is an indispen- 
sable and pimiaiy member of the whole structure, whereas base of the 
column forms only a division of the column which is itself a member tnat 
comes above the basement Mayamata^^^ j^ys down that 

the Adhisthana with oi without an Upapitha below should be raised 
from the ground level that is obtained as a result of fillmg in and pave- 
ment oi the foundation-pit ‘Janghavarga’ (Jahgha meaning pillar) 
is required to be constructed above the Adhisthana (eff — 

says Maya) . The definition of Adhisthana, viz, : — 


is itself suggestive of the fact that the Adhistliana described is not con- 
fined to the base of the column, but related to the complete structure. 


310. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (T S. S. Edition), Part I, p 53. 

311 Tantrasamuccaya, Patala I, stanza 17 

312 Mayamata, XIV, 10 (T. S. S Ed ). 

313 Vide Gurudevapaddhati (T S S. Edition), Part 111, Ch. XXX, St. 67; also 
the Silpai atna. 
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This relationship of Adhi§thana to the whole structure is made dear by 
such statements as 

(Pratihrama is best fitted for the temple of God). Thus in the texts 
we have noted above the reference is directed to the temple rather than 
to a part thereof. 

Dr. P. K. Acarya, in his Translation of the Mdnasdra,^^^ renders the 
terms ‘Upapitha’ and ‘Adhisthana’ as Pedestals and Bases of Columns. 
This interpretation is not warranted by the text concerned, for nowhere 
in the course of the chapters on Upapitha and Adhisthana do we find any 
reference to columns. In the usual wake of procedure, Manasara de- 
votes a single chapter towards the treatment of each member of the struc- 
ture. The mam members, as we have noticed already, from bottom up- 
wards are Adhisthana, Stambha, Prastara, Gala, ^ikhara, and Stupika. 
Each member differs from the other, and this difference is inevitable, 
for each is designed to express its particular fimction, which is different 
from that of the other. It is only when aU these parts discharge then 
respective functions do they declare this afiinity to the whole structural 
umt. Each part bemg different from the other m its differing func- 
tion, it is dealt with separately. But in the very separateness of parts, 
there is conveyed something which indicates the paradox of unity. 
Difference here does not mean absolute separateness, but separateness 
essential for the expression of the law of proportions and the prmciple of 
relationship. Proportions have relativity, and each member of the struc- 
ture keeps its proportions m a relative measure, which makes it one with 
the whole umt of the ultimate structure. Hmdu builders, no doubt con- 
sidered each part individually, but they considered it m its relation to the 
whole btuldmg. They strove to reveal through the varying functions of the 
parts the architectural unity that prevades a good buildmg. The member 
Adhisthana is naturally ordered to be so disposed that, while it appears 
to be joined on to its adjacent parts, such as the column (Pada) , it is com- 
pletely orgamsed and ultimately related to the structure as a whole. Hie 
treatment of Upapitha, Adhisthana, Stambha, etc., as members of the 
building is clear-cut, saentific and artistic. It is completely in conformity 
with the prmciple of proportions and relation^ip. The Upapitha and 
Adhisthana described m the Manasara have their reference not to 
columns, which form part of the structure, but to the whole structure. 


314. Mayamata, Ch XIV, St. 24. 

315. M&nasdra translation, Chapter Xin and XIV. 
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Dr. Acarya’s interpretation of the terms ‘Upapitha’ and ‘Adtu§|hina’ as 
Pedestals and Bases of Columns has no ground for support, it deviates 
the Mdnasara from the general and scientific and artistic Ime of treat- 
ment. 

In iho chapter on columns-’^^ called Stambhavidhana’ or ‘Padavi- 
dhana’, which naturally and closely follows Jie chapter on 'Adhislhana,' 
Manasara like other authors does noi iail to take note of the divisions of 
a column. The height of the whole column is here said to consist of 
the portion from above the ‘Adhisfiiana’ to below the ‘Uttara’: — 

Adhisthana, as implied in the statement of the Mdnasdra^ is a distinct 
member and its duieicnce Xiom the column is indicated by the tact that 
it is treated as a standard, with reference to which the height of the 
column IS measmed-^^s The column, in its turn, is also distinguished 
from the Adhisthana below it and the Uttaia that is above it The term 
‘Adhisthana’, further, is not lound used in the course of the description 
oi the divisions oi the column The three mam divisions of a column, as 
generally understood, are the base, the shaft and the capital The base 
is indicated by ihe expression ^Mula/ the middle by ‘Madhya,^ and the 
top by "Agra The term ‘Mula% in this connection, is rendered as 
‘base’ by Acarya, and he further gives the root-meaning 'root^ When 
he renders the term ‘Adhisthana’ also by the expression ‘Base,’ the idea 
intended by the author to be conveyed is blurred and confusion even- 
tually lesLiiis Again, by way of bracketed expressions wrong sense 
appears to have been thrust into the translation. Thus the hne 
‘ ^ ’ IS thus rendered by Acaiya 'The 

projections of (the bases of columns for) buildings of the smallest, the 
intermediate, and the largest types should correspond to them (i e. should 
be the smallest, the intermediate, and the largest respectively) When 
the reference here is obviously to the whole structure, where is the 
necessity to relate it to a part thereof? To a wrong understanding of 
the terms seems due the presentation of curious types of pillars^^^ in the 


S16 Manasara Ch XV. 

317 Ihtd, Ch XV, line 7, also vide lines 8, 9, 10, 11. 

318 Ihid , lines 9, 10, 11, also vide Mayamata (T, S S Ed.), XV, st. 4; Kasyapa^ 
silpa, (Anandasrama Series), VIII, 3 

319. Manasara, XV, (P K Acarya’s Ed) line 23, 24, and 25. 

320 Manasara (Translation), Ch XIV, line 392 

321. Manasara (Illustration), Sheets XLIV, XLV, XLVI, XLVII 
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section on illustration. The height of the Adhisthana which ought to be- 
long to the structure Vt large is added to that of the pillar which is after 
all a structural part of as much structural importance as the parts above 
and below it. The pillars illustrated look completely disproportionate to 
the temple. Manasara clearly states that the height of the Masuraka 
(basement) should be proportionate to the height of the buildmg : 

Ifc IS certainly wrong to thrust any idea 
of part in the expression ‘Harmyatuhga’ which evidently means ‘the height 
of Harmya (i.e.) the height of the temple.’ Again in such hnes^^s 

the type of Adhisthana that has been 

described has obvious reference to the whole temple and never to a 
pillar. The association or relationship of the basement with the struc- 
ture as a whole is again evidenced in these lines^^^ : — 

“ ^ ^ {^) I 

^ ^ .... .... n” 

Are there actual pillars in existing structures which correspond to the 
illustrations of pillars presented to us by Acarya in his Illustration 
Volume of the Manasara ? 

We shall now turn our attention towards Ram Raz and examine his 
observations on this much misunderstood topic Ram Raz views Indian 
architecture through the spectacles of Western architectural hterature. 
It deserves to be remembered m this connection that Western architec- 
tural tennmology does not wholly fit in with or correspond to Hindu 
nomenclature and a faithful mterpreter of our arddtectural hterature 
should not avoid a thorough understandmg of the peculiarities inherent 
in the systems of art Eastern as well as Western, Ram Raz observes: 
“The Hindu orders may be said to consist of four principal parts, namely, 
the upapltha or pedestal, the adhisthana or base, the stamhha or pillar, 
and the prastara or entablature ”*25 THe term “Order” figures promment- 
ly in Western architectural hterature. What is its architectural mean- 
ing as imderstood in the West? It is a column or pilaster, with its base, 


S22 Manasara Text, Chapter XIV, line 8 

323. Manasara Text, Chapter XIV, line 43, vide also Imes 63, 64, 80, 90, 108, 122, 
143, 168, 169 etc. 

324. Ibid, lines 405, 409, 410. 

325. Bam Eaz, Essay on the Aichiiecture of the Hindus, p 22. 
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shaft and capital, and the entablature above it (sometimes called ‘ epi- 
style^) , consisting of architrave, frieze, and comice considered as a single 
architectural feature. And the main ‘Orders’ of the European classical ar- 
chitecture are systematised classifications of five different types, Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite •phe ‘Order’ determines the 
style of Western architecture and, as Stratton would put it, “the Classic 
Order is the Classic Style itself In the terminology of Hindu archi- 
tects, there is no term, so far as we know, which corresponds to what 
is technically understood as ^Order’ in the West Nor are the column 
and entablature treated as one architectural unit in India, determining 
the style of an Indian temple. In Hindu architectural hterature, the 
distinguishing feature of style is what is known as ‘Sikhara,’ the portion 
above the neck (Gala) and entablature (Prastara). This Sikhara is 
admittedly the essential basis for the differentiation of style in Hindu ar- 
chitectural literature, and in its office and situation it differs from the 
members such as the Stambha and Prastara The ^Nagara^ class of 
temple is determined by its square Sikhara, the ^Vesara^ by its circular 
Sikhara and the ‘ Dravida ’ by its faceted Sikhara Entablature, column 
and basement below the "Sikhara are not taken into any consideration 
of style when a temple is of mixed shape The body of the temple which 
comprises these members is mostly, if not always, described as square, 
and the fundamental basis of differentiation is the shape of the Sikhara 
otherwise known as Siras (the head) of the structure. Order, Repre- 
senting the column and entablature is therefore outside the province of 
the consideration of the Hindu style of architecture Hence it is not 
proper to speak of Hindu Order in the determination of the 
Hindu style There is no such thing as ‘Hindu Order’ in Hindu 
architecture in the sense in which ‘Order’ means in Western architec- 
tural literature. The Hindu temple, as we have observed, is a unit 
complete in itself, and the different constituent elements namely, the 
Adhisthana, PMa, Prastara, Gala, ifiikhara and Stupika form one orga- 
nic whole in the same way as the different limbs enter into the organic 
composition of the human body. Each part here is treated as bearing 
integral relationship with the whole. 

Leaving the technical and architectural sense aside, one might mean 
by Order ‘arrangement’ in the general sense of the term, and thus speak 
of Hindu order as mere classification or arrangement of the parts of a 
building one above the other. In that case, Hindu order must be said 
to consist of not four, but six principal parts; for, all Hindu architec- 


326. Vide Encyclopaedia Britannica under ‘Order'. 

327. Stratton’s Order $ oj Architecture (p. 1). 
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tiiral autihiorities have entimerated Adhisthana, Stambha, Prastara, Gala, 
Sikhara or ^irsa, and Stupika as the main members of a temple. The 
statement of Raz excludes the last two parts Sikhara and Stupika from 
the list of enumeration, as well as Gala, and includes Upapitha,, which is 
after all an optional element. The phrase ‘consists of which Raz employs 
IS delimiting in its connotation and is different from the comprehensive 
word ‘comprise.’ If Raz had used the expression ^compnse^ in the place 
of ‘consist of’, then his statement might have given some room for 
the inclusion of Sikhara and Stupika as understood in the list of enume- 
ration, and the interpretation of the term ‘Order’ in the sense of ‘arrange- 
ment ’ would have been plausible, though with some difSculty. We say 
‘with some dilBSculty’ because, Sikhara is a part indispensable in the 
view of Hindu builders Hindu architects, who conceive of architecture in 
terms of the human organism, give great prominence to the head part of 
the structure. In the human form, the head undoubtedly is the most distin- 
guishing feature and a man is recognised only from the features of his face. 
Rightly did the Hindus hold the head as the prominent part of the orga- 
nism and call it %ttamdnga,’ a synon3rm often used to denote the head. 
The Sikhara, otherwise known m architectural literature by its syno- 
nyms such as ‘siras’ and ‘sirsa,’ forms the head portion of the structure 
and is naturally considered the distinguishing and prominent feature 
of a building. As such, it caimot go uncounted in the enumeration of 
the principal parts of a building. In fact, it occupies a supreme place 
in the arrangement of the members of the structure. In any case, 
whether we take the term ‘order’ in its technical and restricted sense or 
in its general and original sense, the statement of Raz that “the Hindu 
orders may be said to consist of four principal parts etc is hardly 
acceptable, as it is far from the Hindu method of approach to the subject of 
architecture 

“Western architects consider the base, not as a distinct member, but 
as a constituent part of the column, says Ram Raz A column, as 
It is generally understood in the East and the West, is broadly divisible 
into three paits, the base, the shaft and the capital. As such, the base 
mentioned by Ram Raz in this sentence, refers to the basement of the 
structure situated beneath the pillar. If we are to xmderstand by base 
the basement, then the following remarks: “and this is not altogether 
at variance with the practice of the Hindu architects”329 are at variance 
with the usual treatment of Adhisthana by Hindu writers. The reason 
adduced by Ram Raz in the words “for they likewise include the base 


328, Bam Baz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 22, 

329. Ibid, 
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and capital in taking the height of the pillar clear. If by ‘base’ is 
here meant the basement, then they do not include it in the height of the 
pillar. “However,” he continues, “the latter (i.e. the Hindu architects) 
invariably treat of a pedestal and base as separate bodies, as they are 
sometimes employed without pillars.”^^ True, base (in the sense of 
basement) is separately treated, but this treatment, it must be remarked 
here, is furmshed with a different intention altogether, namely, with a 
view to asserting the differing functions of the members and expressing 
their integral and organic relationship with the structure. The individual 
treatment is perfectly in agreement with the order of enumeration of 
the main parts of the temple. The Adhisthana described in Chapter 
XIV of the Mdnasdra is a distinct member, the first main and bottom- 
most constituent part of the temple and not the base of a column. The 
Upapitha described in Chapter XIII is an optional member, built 
beneath the Adhi§thana, if desired, and not the pedestal of any pillar. 
Dr. Acarya, while translatmg the chapters under observation, seems to 
have based his interpretations on the theorising of Ram Eaz on the 
so-called orders of Hindu architecture. 

STANZA 17. 

The Marking of the surface of Adhtsthdna. 

The author in this verse speaks of the final stage in the construction 
of the Adhisthana. Here, he requires the architect to fill in the 
Adhi^hana with stones and then pave it and thus prepare its surface 
for the marking of the divisions into Garbhagrha, Anlarabhitti, Bahya- 
bhitti, and Madhyanadi. Garbhagrha hterally means the womb of the 
house. It is the innermost sanctuary, the Holy of Hohes, in which is 
installed the image of the deity worshipped. This inner-chamber Gar- 
bhagrha, is enclosed immediately by Antarabhitti or inner wall. The 
external wall is called Bahyabhitti and in the space between the two 
Bhittis (walls) runs all around the passage known as Madhyanadi or 
Antarala. The proportions of these main divisions are related in the 
subsequent verse. 

— ^The levelling of the ground floor of the Adhisthana may 
be carried to the extent of Jangha, or Gala, or Prati according to a 
statement which says: — 


330 Ibid . 
331. Ibid . 
5 
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In a vernacular text called Silpiratna K. Nilakanthan Asari^^^ observes 
that in the course of the construction of the door or the Nadi, Paduka 
should not be broken anywhere and if the basement comes under the 
Pratibandha class, any cuttmg of even Prati should be carefully 
avoided. 

The words ‘ Iha ’ and ‘ Anurupa ’ are sigmficant. The commentator 
Sankara remarks : — 

Here the commentator’s statement implies that the Adhisthana 
might be constructed in accordance with the details already 
furnished in the text or in the wake of what has been 
prescribed elsewhere in the writings of other authors. The 
author aJBEords much room for variation m respect of proportions 
and ornament, and does not exhaust all the possible types that are 
described in the works of previous authorities. He accepts and lays down 
the most commonly treated varieties and with regard to the other possible 
types he lends his approval and leaves the choice to the option of the 
architect. The term anurupa suggests the idea that the nature of the 
part should agree with the nature of the whole. The ornamentation 
and other features of the basement must correspond to the general and 
proimnent character of the whole edifice. It is an organic principle, 
approved by all authorities on architecture, whether ancient or modern, 
Eastern or Western, that every part of a building should form an aliquot 
part of the whole, that it should bear the impress of the nature of the 
whole Adhisthana, which constitutes an organic part of the temple, 
should be so constructed that it should express the general aesthetic 
impression which the different parts produce in their achievement of 
harmomous relationship with the whole. 

STANZA 18. 

The breadth of the Garhhagrha 

In this stanza the author prescribes mne alternative measurements 
for the Garbhagrha. The proportions given are those which refer to 
Vitati (breadth) . Since length is not specifically stated the same pres- 
cription apphes also to the length, and the Garbhagrha described, it 

332 Mpiratm, p 18 (S T Heddiar and Sons, V. V. Press, Quilon). 

333. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsinl, Part I, p. 57 (T. S. S'. Edition) . 
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may be noted, is necessarily a square structure. The nine proportions 
laid down are %, %, %, %i> %3» Vz and % of the breadth of 

the Prasada. These proportions are based upon the following linp ? 
from the Saivagama Nibandhana : — 

^ Jw i TO 

The author of the Manjan also gives similar proportions in the 
stanza quoted below : — 

“ jwIjtr?! ^ I 

SgJTPWTTO II 

I 

(%) %> %> /4j % 1 ) %> %r» % 3 > and %) . 

The Mayamata prescribes nine proportions of which %, %, %, 
%i> Vtst %6> and % are m agreement with those quoted above. The 
difference is in respect of two proportions % and % The propor- 
tions given instead are % and %•;. Notice the statement of 
Maya®®®: — 

i ?fTOT ii 

Kasyapa^^*^ also gives nine proportions, and he concludes his state- 
ment with the line : — 

« TO n” 


334' iavoagama Nihandhana, Patala XIII (A. Ms. from the Cochin State). 

335 Manjan, Patala VI, (A Ms from the Adyar Library). 

336 Mayarmta, Ch XIX, 13, 14, 15 (Ekabhumividhana). 

337. Kdsyayasilpa, Patala 20CVII, stanzas 10-12. 
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The Silparatna?^ quotes this present stanza in Chapter XXI. The 
varieint proportions stated hy Kasyapa are also noted by the author 
of the ^ilpaTOtna in the same chapter : — 


W ll” 


Compare also the Munasam^^^ where %, %, %i, % 3 , and %5 
are stated as the proportions prescribed for the breadth of the Garbha- 
grha. 


STANZA 19. 

The thickness of the walls of the Sanctum. 

The author in this stanza lays down the proportions relating to 
the other divisions of the Prasada, namely, the Bdhya’^Bhiiti, the Anta- 
rahhitti and the Madhyanddi, The thickness of the outer wall is one- 
eighth of the breadth of the Prasada and the thickness of the inner 
wall is one-eighth of the breadth of the Garbhagrha. The passage that 
runs all aroimd between the two walls is the Nadi. This passage is 
used generally for circumambulation If the structure is too small, 
the two walls are combined into one thick wall. In this case the Nadi 
disappears. The proportions of the Bhittis and Nadi are based upon the 
authority of the Ma%/^ar\ which observes: — 



Compare also the following statement of the Ntbandhana : — 

Note the Silparatna^ as usual, adopts the stanza.®^ 


338. iilyaratna, Ch. XXI, Sts 2, 5 (T. S S Ed ) 

339. Mdnasdra, Ch XIX, lines 113 to 119. 

340 Manjari, Patala VI (Ms , Adyar Library) . 

341 Saivagama Nihandhcma, Patala XIII (Ms from the Cochin State) . 
342. Silparatna (T. S S. Edition), XXI, 3. 
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STANZA 20, 


An alternative disposition of Garbha etc. 

Two further alternative dispositions based on the authority of 
Gurudeva are described in the present stanza. The direction is given 
as follows; — ^In the case of an Alpapr^ada divide the length and 
breadth of the Prasada each into five equal parts. There will result twenty 
five Padas or quarters. Mark out the central quarter. It will form the 
disposition of the Pithika or pedestal of the seat of the image. 
The immediate eight quarters that surround the central Pada 
will make the Garbhagrha. The sixteen quarters that surround beyond 
the Garbhagrha will provide disposition for the thickness of the Ghana- 
bhitti or thick wall. In this disposition, there will be no room for the 
Nadi and there will be no two separate walls of varying thickness such 
as Anlarabhitti and Bahyabhitti There will be one wall enclosing the 
Garbhagrha and its thickness will be equal to the breadth of the extern- 
most Pankti or row of divisions comprismg the sixteen quarters. 

In the second alternative mode of division, the length and breadth 
of the Prasada is to be divided mto nine parts each. This will give 81 
quarters The inner-most quarter provides for the Pithika; the ei^t 
quarters surrounding will constitute the Garbhagrha. The third row 
consisting of 16 quarters will constitute the division for the inner waE, 
the wall of the Garbhagrha. The fifth and final row will provide for 
the external wall which is the wall of the Prasada. The fourth row 
which comes between the internal and the external wall will make for 
the Vithika or Nadi. At the centre of the external row will be cons- 
tructed a door-way. 

It deserves to be remembered here that in the case of structures 
coming under three, four and five cubits measure type, Na^ is disposed 
of and thick wall is considered desirable. But in temples which have 
larger measure, the introduction of Na^ is dictated by the exigencies of 
interior planning. 

The following stanzas from the GurudevapaddJiat^ afford basis 
for the authority of the two alternative dispositions described above: — 


wtpit *1^11 



343. ladm Gurudevapaddhati^ Kriyapada, Patala XJSX, 54-58 (T. S. S. Ed.), 
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^ 3 I 

?ira; ii 

gg:^ 3 irt 1 

5WTf?fzir iRcf: 

sTT^n^t^ m ^ T 

“ 3 W%: '?^sf^ ^ m 


STANZAS 21 AND 22. 

The "Watercourse (Amhumarga) and the Waterchute (Prai}dla) 

The construction of the dram (Ambumdrga) and its waterchute 
(Pranala) forms the subject-matter of these two stanzas. The subject 
is considered from the point of view of the disposition, measurement nn<^ 
ornamentation of the Pranala Pranala, the waterchute, is to be distin- 
guished from Ambumarga, the mere drain Praiiala is accompanied by 
the watercourse, Ambumarga. Thus the commentator Sankara re- 
marks « Ambumarga, the dram is the 
channel that is made inside the wall and it runs along the top-sur- 
face of the Adhi?^iana at the end of its Prati or Gala. It may be open 
or closed. It terminates m the projecting member which is the water- 
chute, Pranala. The Pranala which projects outside starts from where 
the drain inside the wall ends Half of it is fixed m the wall and the 
remaining .half is kept projecting outside. It is a spout, open at the 
extremity and the shooting part serves to throw out water. Ambu- 
marga and Pranala serve m carrying and throwing out the waste water 
that flows when the image and the interior parts of the structure are 
wadied and cleaned. 

The author first deals with the position of the water-drain within 
the enclosure. It is made at the end of Prati or Gala and its facing is 
directed northwards. Thus it is situated on the left side of the image 
which ordinarily faces the East. It runs along the Madhyasutra i.e. 
near the middle of the nortii-south line The right centre of this line 
is avoided and the Pranala is made to move slightly eastwards from the 


344, T S Vimarsini, p 59 

345. Tantrasamuccaya with Vanarsini (Part I). See Vimarsmi, page 59. 
(T S S. !Etd.) , 
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centre of the north-south line. This small deviation from the centre of 
the line towards the East may cover up a distance which is %, 
or etc , of the length between Soma and Isana. 

The length of the waterchute is relative to the height of Ihe Adhis- 
thana. The length of the portion that projects outside the wall may be 
equal to, or three-fourth of, or haK of the height of the Adhigthana, 
while half of this length constitutes the portion that is kept inside the 
wall. Its breadth is then prescribed with reference to its base and its 
extremity. That at the base will be one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth 
of its length, and that at the extremity will be one-third etc. of that at 
the base. Half of this breadth, or three-fourth of or equal to the same 
is its thickness. The shape of the waterchute is not expressly stated, 
but is imphed and the whole description tends fittingly towards a rect- 
angular waterchute tapermg at its outer extremity. The consistent use 
of the terms ‘ vitati,’ ‘ vistara/ etc , which strictly and directly mean the 
‘breadth,’ is m favour of this suggestion, and, here as in other contexts, 
the treatment appropriately refers to square or rectangular forms of 
construction. Other shapes such as the circular or the many-faceted, 
it might be presumed from this fundamental fact, are only developments 
and modifications from the origmal square or rectangular shape. 
Instances of round and faceted waterchutes are not, however, found 
lackmg. Whatever might be the shape intended, rectangular or any 
other, the proportion concermng the length and breadth of the water- 
chute is relative, and it must, hence, be scrupulously mamtamed. The 
breadth of the passage for water is one-third that of the waterchute. 

The ornamentation of the Pranala (waterchute) is next described. 
The spout must look sprmging from the open mouth of a ‘Vydla’ (a 
ferocious fabulous animal) and its extremity must resemble the 
‘GomvMta’ (the face of a cow) . Thus the open mouth of a Vyala deco- 
rates the base of the spout while its extremity is carved in the form of a 
cow’s head. Wreathes of pearls, creepers, bangles and other ornamental 
patterns must encircle it. Sun^u or the trunk of an elephant is another 
ornamental motif that might adorn the spout. Thus from start to finish, 
the spout is characterised by rich decorative quahty and the whole con- 
struction of it is integrally bound up with rhsdhmic flowing ornament, 
diverse in its modes of expression. It is the unique feature of Indian 
architecture that it is mdistmguishable from sculpture. So ssmtheti- 
caUy IS sculpture knit to structure, that ornament of every idnd, 
though somethmg added on to architecture, appeam to grow inevitaHy 
out of it. 
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The following quotations from authorities either confirm or amplify 
what has already been dealt with in our text on the subject of PrapJla. 
It is thus observed in a Tantra®^® : — 


f !lk II 


Kasypa speaks of the length of the spout with reference to the 
Ahgula measure. Accordmgly, it may be 12, 15, 18, 21, or 24 angulas, 
while its breadth may be 8, 10, 12, 14, or 16 angulas. Ups and downs 
must be avoided and the watercourse must be even. At its extremity 
the spout will be slightly sloping downwards. On the base of the spout 
must be added the carving of the mouth of a hon. The following text 
of the Kasyapasilpa^'^ will amplify the topic : — 


dsrr ii 


%5rf^tssr m 5 n 



^ 1! 


^ ctRq^ wim i 

dilfrRd# qm(^){^k ^s8i II 
f^gjs[dite m \ 

5 TO II 

dd ftifePi® I] 


346. Quoted in the Vmiarsim, vide the Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsim (T. S. 
S. Ed.) Part I, pp. 59-60. 

347. KusyapaMpa, Patala Vn, stanzas 3-9 (Anandasrama Series), 
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52Ti^ ^ ^ JUS i^^TT 5 1 

;p5^ sRjlfs^ ^ srr^TT^qira; ii” 


Compare also the following Imes from the Mayamata ^^^ : * 

q^i *1^11 

aiSI^ ?rJTR^ 



cIR >1^ 

cfR II 

*i55R^ ^11^ 

^k si^5§5^ ^ 5fr?n?*T^ I 

3Rf:«ft3R!? ii” 


The statement of the Gurudevapaddhati^^^ given below may also 
be compared : — 



^§ip5^^| 



!# (m) spn? 

W 3 IT®l^ I 

{^3®q^5i?in5i ^ li 

fe#q ^ ?ifRPT 3 *^^^5 II 


II 

II 


348. Mayamata, Ch. XIX, sts 25-29 (T. S. S Ed ) . 

349 Isana Gurudevapaddhati, Kriyapada, Uttarardha, Patala XXXII, stanzas 
91-95 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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^ ^ wr«5^ ll” 

The Mdnasdra?^ devotes about 9 stanzas to this topic of Prapala. 

This treatment brings us to the dose of the section of Adhis'^ana. 
The subject that is next dealt with upon is ‘ Stambhavidhi.’ 

STANZAS 23 TO 25. 

PtUars. 

Now, we pass on to the theme of pillars, one of the most important 
of architectural subjects. Among the structural divisions of a temple, 
the columns come above the Prati (the top-most mouldmg of the base- 
ment) and below the Uttara (the lowest portion of the entablature) . 
While the effect produced by the horizontal members Adhisthana and 
Prastara is one of stratified stabihty, the impression created by the 
columns is one of hei^t and of manifest ease in sustaining the pres- 
sure of the structural parts that are situated above such as the entabla- 
ture, the rafters and the roof. The pillars are spaced at equal intervals 
apart so that the weight supported is equally distributed among them. By 
their vertical feature, they produce the impression of elevation and by 
their number and disposition at equi-distance and the consequent dis- 
tribution of the weight sustained, they perform their structural func- 
tion of carrsnng the beam and the load above with ease and li^tness. 

Stambha, Pada, Jangha, Carana, Anghri, Sthanu, Sthuna, Tahpa, 
Kampa, Skambha, Bharaka, Dharana, Arapi, (S) tali are all synonyms 
found mentioned in the various architectural treatises such as the Maya~ 
Tnata, Gurvdevapaddhati, Mwmsdra, etc. Thus the Mayamata 
states®®^ ; — 

“ iTRSI 5ffr ^ 

ft ll” 

And the Gwrudevapaddhati gives the f oUowing^^^ : — 

“ ‘ITtr: ^ I 

^ i” 

350 Mdnasd'iay vide Chapter XIX, hnes 162-180 (P K. Acarya’s Ed ). 

351. Mayamata, Ch XV, St 2 

352 Isdna Gurudevapaddhati, Kriyapada, Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, St. 
19(2), 20(1) (T, S. S. Ed ). 
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The Manasarcfi^ enxHnerates twelve synonyms:— 

“ 5fft ^ 

sqRfir q2i1% 3^^: ii” 

Here the adoption of such synon5rms as Pada, Janghd^ Carana^ and 
Anghri, which in ordinary writings denote the leg and in architectural 
treatises the pillar, echoes the human organism and confirms the theory 
of the basic conception of Hindu architecture in terms of the human 
organism Weight, pressure and resistance form part of our habitual 
bodily experience and the same form of activity is also exhibited in the 
function of horizontal and vertical members of a building Just as in 
the human body the weight of the head and the trunk is borne by the 
legs, so in a structure the crushing pressure of the entablature and the 
roof IS upheld by the pillars The synonyms Bhdraka and Dhara-yia 
also tell us the same thing about the structural activity of the 
pillars. Of the various members of a structure, the main bearing 
ones (excluding the Upapitha which is an optional element) are the 
Adhisthana, the Stambha and the Prastara. Uttara (the beam) , which 
sits on the pillars, in its turn, functions as a resting place for the rafters 
and the whole roof. Stambhas which stand immediately below the 
Uttara and upon the basement, uphold the horizontal beam (uttara) 
together with the weight it bears. The pillars being many and erected 
at intervals, they resist this crushing weight with ease and without 
effort. This whole accumulated weight stands upon the basement 
(Adhisthana) , the most solidly constructed member of a building. Thus, 
in the science of Architecture, one might observe enormous operations 
and balancing of forces involved, and weight, pressure and resistance 
exhibited in the functions of structural parts. 

Dr, Acarya lends too much of importance to the function of pillars. 
In his thesis on “ Indian Architecture ” he makes the following remarks 
while dealing with the chapter on Similarity in Columns: — “This is 
a crucial pomt; because the column in a building is stated by authorities 
to be the regulator of the whole composition, and it is the one feature 
of the ancient architecture, which illustrates its rise and progress as 
well as its perfection and weakness”.^®^ It is true that this structural 
element functions in the regulation of the structure, but it is not the 
only governing factor in a building. Other parts we have observed 


353. Mdnasara^ Ch. XV, lines 4-6 (P K. Acirya’s Ed.). 

354. Indian Architecture^ page 150. 
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such as the basement and the entablature serve equally in the regula- 
tion o£ the structure. Only when all these parts discharge their res- 
pective functions does the composition become complete. Each mem- 
ber, in the fulfilment of its allotted function, thus gams unmitigated 
importance and becomes as much the regulator of the composition as 
any other. Columns, as a feature, appear prominently and in increasing 
number where the structure is a large hall hke the congregational 
church of the Western architecture. A Hindu temple in contradis- 
tinction to a western congregational structure, is an abode for the deity 
and not a hall for mass prayer. It is not intended to accommodate the 
large mass of devotees. The Puja that is conducted inside is both 
sacred and secret in character. As for those who assemble for prayer, 
there is a special hall constructed, known as Arcanamandapa, and this 
is an accessory structure It is open on all the sides But the main shrine 
is enclosed by thick walls and corresponding to the limited and res- 
tricted usage of the structure, it is small in extent and short m the 
span of its roof. It is more closed and less spacious than a congre- 
gational structure. In a structure of this restricted kind the role of 
columns does not appear to acquire so prominent a feature as in a 
hall of considerable space and size. In all examples of exis- 
ting sanctums regular pillars are conspicuous by their absence, and 
their structural function of bearing the beams and the load above is 
carried out by the element of walls that enter into the composition of 
the main shrine. In such cases, the wall performs the double fimction 
of enclosing the sanctum as well as of carrying the pressure of the beam 
and the roojSng. Here, pillars lose their regular structural fimction 
and are reduced to either" pilasters joined to the wall presenting a flatten- 
ed appearance or to mere ornamental motifs decorating the surface 
of the wall. In such instances of structures the problem of the impor- 
tance of pillars does not crop up. Pillars, however, retained their 
original and structural importance before walls stepped into their 
structural province. An investigation into the origin and development 
of pillars and walls of an Indian shrine unfolds this interesting feature 
of Indian temple architecture. 

In very early times, when the structure was simple and worship 
open, the mam elements of a religious edifice seem to have been a 
basement (containing probably an altar or seat of the object of worship), 
columns, beam and roofing. In such simple beginning, architecture, here 
as elsewhere, was influenced m its expression by the materials used. In 
a land of forests like India wood is the chief material readily available 
and easy of being worked out. So, in its inception, Indian architec- 
ture was essentially wooden in character. Tree trunks give to wooden 
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construction an upright and straight feature and as Prof. H. Kishida^ss 
observes, ‘straight line is the most rational when the material used is 
wood.’ Vertical and horizontal elements such as the columns and the 
beam possess a necessarily straight character whose impact is discermble 
in the regular design of the structure. Straight elements always tend to 
fashion a building square or rectangular in shape. Thus in Indian archi- 
tecture, influenced by the first chief material wood that entered into its 
composition, the original shape was rectangular or square The tenor 
of the description of a regular shrine as shown by ancient Indian texts on 
architecture, also supports this view, namely, the square design of a 
regular shrine The progress of architectural growth has always been 
towards greater stability of structure and greater durability of material. 
Wood IS combustible and easily susceptible to decay. Stone, on the other 
hand, is more lasting than timber and incombustible as well So, where 
greater permanence was required, stone took the place of wood Though 
stone came to be substituted for wood, the wooden feature was maintain- 
ed and was gradually translated in stone works. Some examples®^^ of 
stone work echo wooden character and indicate how wooden frameworks 
served as prototjrpes for later constructions in stone. In the case of temple 
architecture, this progress in the use of materials from wood to stone 
seems to have been occasioned by the development of the form of worship. 
The cult of worship, which was probably originally open and simple, in 
the course of time appears to have become sacred and secret. Rites and 
ceremonials connected with the conduct of Puja became more and more 
elaborate, more and more gorgeous. Images were carved of gold and 
other precious metals, and were decorated with rich ornaments studded 
with most precious jewels. Articles prepared out of the most valuable 
materials were set to the service of the deity. The whole parapher- 
nalia of such a splendid cult of worship, the incalculable riches that ac- 
companied the elaborate mode of service which imder the Tantric aspect 
gained a secret character necessitated protection and careful screening. 
In this stage of development of the manner of divine service stone, more 
stable than wood, appears to have taken the place of wood. Thus the 
introduction of stone walls in all probability was the outcome of a neces- 
sity to protect the riches that the sanctum contained and to screen the 
secret rites conducted inside. Since the walls were situated, hke the 
pillars, from above the basement to below the uttara they gradually took 
to themselves the structural fxmction of pillars. The placing of the wall 
above the Prati and below the Uttara as described by the stanza®®^: — 


355. Japanese Architecture by H. Kishida, p. 26. 

356. For instance see the Amaravati slab preserved in the Madras Museum. 

357. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala H, Stanza 36. 
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^ ^ is the same as the disposition of the pillars, which 

is also prescribed in the stanza ^ etc. (St. No. 

23) as above the Prati and below the Uttara. 


STANZA 23. 


The Number and Disposition of Columns. 


Though walls have the same disposition as pillars have, they do not 
seem originally to have been intended to carry the function of pillars. 
The tenor of our author’s treatment on the subject of pillars and walls 
indicates this fact. The pillars are described next to Adhisthana, The 
description of walls (Bhittis) follows the description of columns, and 
naturally the construction of pillars is implied to take place first 
before the building of the walls is undertaken. It is explicitly 
stated in the last quarter of the stanza: ^ j 

j|^%; ’ that upon the piUars should be placed the uttara 


Tn the view of our author, as indicated by the stanza < 

’ etc , walls do not appear to enter into the struc- 
tural province of piUais. The pillars that are found described in the 
text are regular structural ones. Their description is applicable to 
columns of the main shrine and may be extended as well to those of 
the accessory structures, such as the Arcanamandapa. Their dispo- 
sition is first dealt with. They stand on *the topmost moulding of the 
basement and carry the Uttara, the beam which is the lowest portion 
of the entablature. In the case of temples of ordinary measure they are 
stated to be twelve in number. Four stand at the four comers of the base- 
ment, and two on each of the four sides. Their inter-space is said to be 
equal. Their number rises up to twenty in structures which come under 
eleven and odd cubits type of measure. They admit of different 
shapes and ornamentations and on this basis they produce variety which 
is dealt with in the subsequent stanza. When these twelve or twenty 
pillars are constructed as described above and made to bear the Uttara, 
the intervening space that is left between them demands a covering suffi- 
cient to protect the riches that are kept in the sanctum and to keep the 
secret character of the Puja performed mside. Thick walls serve both 
these objects and hence they constitute the next subject of treatment. 
They are made to cover up the intervening space open between the 
pillars. In this manner of composition both the elements discharge 
their respective functions, pillars in bearing the Uttara and walls in 
enclosing the sanctum. 
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Walls do not appear here to interfere with the function of pillars, 
for, even if felled, they would not cause destruction of the structural 
frame of the temple. At a later stage, however, walls may be said to 
have entered also into the structural province of pillars and reduced 
them to the position of being added to the wall either to give it projec- 
tion or to ornament its surface. Such walls are much m evidence to-day 
in pvisting sanctums.®®® When walls came in and covered the inter- 
space between pdlars, pillars produced the impression of pilasters. 
Thus the commentator Sankara remarks at the opening commentary 
on this stanza : ®®®— • ftf From the actual 

details furnished in the text, it is abundantly clear that in the 
view of the writer of the Tantrasamuccaya, walls constituted an element 
that is added to columns. Embraced on either side by the wall, the 
pillars look for the most part buried m it, but they are regular and struc- 
tural in their function as originally conceived. In their role as pilasters, 
they leave to the gaze of the observer abutments or projections at cor- 
ners and key points of the wall. In this aspect they stabihse the waU 
and stand to receive the pressure that falls from above with an air of 
ease and lightness. 

The term ‘ ’ is integrated by the commentator to mean 

the general rule of measure as three cubits etc. ‘ grirr^r 

’ says®®® he. It is thus taken to qualify ‘ If it is 

taken to qualify ‘ gflRRT: ’ it would yield a different meaning. It 
would mean that the interspace between piUars need not always be 
exactly equal. The idea, however, is opposed to what other authori- 
ties have laid down. The Nibandhana thus warns us against the 
imequal interspace which, it is believed, would result m the destruction 
of the structure. The Monosara®®^ also prescribes that pillars should be 
erected at a uniform distance from one another. 

With regard to the arrangement of the twelve pillars the Vivara- 
iiakara offers two suggestions. The first is that four pillars should be 
erected at the four comers and two on each face (between the two 

comers on each side) . He thus observes : ‘ ^ ffe 

5K5r The second is that there should be four pillars at the four comers. 


358. In the renovated temple at Tripunittura, it is said that the frame-work 
IS original and built in accordance with the directions of the Tantrasaifinuccayci'* 

359. Tantrasamuccaya^ Part I, page 61 (T.S S Ed.). 

360. Ibid. 

361. Mdnasara, Ch. XV, lines 363-365* 
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and on each side three. Here, the central pillar will he split up into 
two halves, and two such half-pillars would stand on each side of the 
Ghanadvara. It is thus said in the Vivaraiia : 

m ^ W(f^ *R- 

5W^‘- # ^ *15cr: 

It is not known from which source this idea is drawn. The former 
interpretation meets with general approval Sankara also tells us the 
same idea in the words : 

“ ^HT =53^ ^ ^ II” 

The following stanzas from the Nthandhana^^ deserves to be quoted 
in this connection, for with regard to number and disposition there is 
consensus of opinion: — 

“ 51^ f^qTS[^: | 

ii 

mi ^ 1 

3 ii” 

The combination of piUars and walls has resulted in the pillars bemg 
described as Kudyapadas Thus the Manfwn observes®®^ : — 

“ ^ etc. h » 


STANZA 24. 

The Shape and Ornamentation of Columns. 

We have already observed the rules^®® relating to the height and 
breadth, the number and disposition of Indian pillars. Now we shall 
take into account the topic of the shapes of pillars and their omamen- 


362. Tantfosamuccaya'Divarana, Ms. R. No. 1994, Coverrnnent Oriental Mss. 
Library, Madras. 

363. ^aivugama Nthandhana, Patala XIII (Ms. from the Cochin State). 

364. Prayogamanjwn, Patala VI (Ms from the Adyar Library, Madras) * 

365. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala H, Stanzas 8, 9, 10, 23 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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tations. The present stanza deals with the shapes of columns. 
Columns are of many kinds and their variety is based upon their difter- 
ence in shape and ornamentation. They admit of shapes which are 
uniform or mixed. Our text prescribes four uniform shapes square, 
octagonal, sixteen-faced and circular; and two mixed shapes square 
combined with octagonal and square combined with circular. The 
column may be made completely four-faced, eight-faced, sixteen-faced or 
circular; or it may be made square m the lower portion which extends up 
to three times the vistara of the pillar and octagonal in the portion above, 
which IS equal to the portion below (i.e., three times the vistara) , or, it 
may be made square up to the portion in the height of the pillar which 
measures as much as the diagonal of the pillar, and in the above portion, 
circular. The mixed types refer to octagonal and circular super-imposi- 
tions on a square base. The terms "Vistara’ and "Karpasutra’, the former 
meaning "breadth’ and the latter "diagonal’ at the base of the 
pillar, are suggestive of the square base of the pillars of mixed shape. 
These terms are employed here m coimection with the measurement 
of the height of the lower and upper portions of the pillar when the 
pillar is composed of mixed shapes. "Vistara’ and "Karpasutra’ 
(breadth and diagonal), imply a square base as distinct from a circular 
one. If the base were circular, the author would have referred to the 
diameter, and not to the breadth and the diagonal. Vist^a and Kar- 
nasutra, here referred to m connection with the mixed shapes, suggest 
that, unless explicitly stated, the base of a column of mixed shape will 
always have a square shape. ^ With respect to the first type of mixed 
shape, the height of the octagonal portion is said to measure three tunes 
the vistara of the pillar. Nothing has been stated with reference to 
the portion from above this octagonal super-imposition up to the top, if 
any portion is so left. In such instances, where the shape is not defined, 
the shape implied must be taken as square. Concernmg the question 
of ornamentations, the author simply states that the pillars should be 
adorned with such decorative patterns as the sundodbheda, vrtta etc. 
^Sundodhheda^ refers to the split bamboo or reed. ^VicitravrUa/ probably 
refers to the different types of Valayas and such other round decorative 
motifs. Surjdodhheda, split bamboo or reed, will be concave in form. 
The ornamental patterns which are concave and round in design, are 
characteristic ornaments of circular pillars, and, when applied to them, 
make the pillars exceedingly handsome to behold. Having thus dealt 
briefly, but plainly and pointedly, with the theme of shapes and orna- 
mentations, the author in the last quarter of the stanza strikes a gene- 
ral note that reveals the fimdamental principle of fine composition. The 
pillars constructed, says the author, should befit the structure under 
7 
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construction. When a variety of shapes and ornamentations is present- 
ed, it IS the primary concern of the architect to select such of those types 
as would conform, to the nature of the structure and express its charac- 
ter. Thus, if the structure is highly ornate m its character, the orna- 
mentations chosen to adorn the pillar must he of a high quahty consis- 
tent with the nature of the Prasada. More important than ornament 
is the shape, which constitutes the fundamental basis of classification of 
the styles of Indian architecture. In the three styles of Indian temple 
architecture known as Nagara, Dravida, and Vesara, differentiation is 
made from the pomt of view of shapes and their mixture. Square 
characterises the Nagara style, circular the Vesara, and octagonal or 
hexagonal or many-faceted the Dravida. Of these the Nagara is purely 
square throughout from the basement to the top; but with regard to 
Dravida and Vesara, the shapes may be both pure and mixed. Where 
it is mixed, the basement is always square. The shape of the Dravida 
shrine may thus be either purely octagonal or octagonal mixed with 
square, and the shape of the Vesara temple may be either wholly circular 
or combmed with square. Since in the pure square type and in all 
mixed types square is uniformly present at the basement, it is generally 
laid down that the basis of differentiation of a style of temple is the shape 
of the Sikhara In conformity with the principle of composition that 
all parts must agree with the whole, we here observe that the shapes of 
parts, as implied by the expression ^drahdhagehdcitah^ must agree wnth 
the shape of the whole. The presence of square pillars in a Nagara 
shrine, of circular or those having a square base and circular super- 
imposition in a Vesara shrine, of octagonal or hexagonal ones or those 
having a mixed shape of square with octagonal in a Dravida temple is 
consistent with the principle of harmony which the qualifying word 
« ^ embodies. Variety with respect to shapes of columns 
was not introduced without any end in view. Its legitimate source 
lies in the fundamental principle of harmony whose note has been 
struck by the author in more than one context. Variety unfolds, here 
as elsewhere, types best fitted to emphasise the character of the structure 
and to mark its particular style of composition. 

The treatment by our author of the subject of shapes and ornamen- 
tations of columns, when compared with that foxmd in other texts of 
other writers, is brief, but pointed. Works like the Nibandhana, 
Manjan, Kdsyapastlpa, Mayamata, Gurudevapaddhatiy Mdnasdra etc., 
furnish fuller details and contam the names of the various kinds of 
pillars. Our author has taken mto account a few of the varieties which 
are more elaborately treated in other works. The t57pes dealt with, 
though few comparatively, are logically considered and they constitute 
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the fundamental ones. The names of columns as given in the various 
treatises, with the exception of a few, are found to vary. The silence of 
Narayana with regard to the nomenclature of the types of columns is 
particularly significant in view of the latitude en]oyed by all authors. 
His silence has avoided divergence between him and other 
writers and on the point of principles on the other hand is 
found an essential consensus of views. Our author is thus 
seen in agreement with other authorities in the matter of fun- 
damentals and in the criteria of classification. He has never failed to 
take into account what is important from the point of view of the struc- 
ture. The varieties of columns described in the text, when compared 
with those described and named in others, bear the following names. 
That pillar which is wholly square is called ^Brahmakantd ' m the Maya- 
mafa, Kdsyapasilpcij Gurudevapaddhaii and Mdnasdra, while it is called 
^Tiiryasra^ in the Ntbandliana and Manjan. That which is uniformly 
octagonal is termed ^Visnvkdnta^ in the Mayamata, Kdsyapasilpa, Guru- 
devapaddhati and Mdnasdra^ whereas in the Nihandhana and Manjan 
it is called ^ Sarvdstdsra\ The uniformly sixteen-faced one is called 
‘Satimya^ in the Mayamata^ ^Candmkdnta^ in the Kdsyapasilpa 
and Giirudevapaddhati, ^ Rudrakdnta^ in the Mdnasdra and ^ Soda- 
sdsra ^ in the Nihandhana and Manjari, The umformly circular pillar is 
known as ^Rudrakdnta^ in the Mayamata^ Kdsyapasilpa and Mdnasdra^ 
^ Uakdnta ^ in the Gurudevapaddhati, and ^ Vrttapdda * m the Nihandhana 
end Manjan With regard to the proportions of mixed shapes, the 
author is found to closely agree with the authors of the Nihandhana and 
Man^ari, and hence the details given in the latter, when quoted, will 
serve to amplify the statement of our author. In these two works, the 
column composed of the two shapes square and octagonal is 'called 
^ Madhyasra^ and square and circular ^muldsra/ 

The Mayamatc?^^ states : — 

“ II 

ifW: II 

366 Mayamata.Ch XY, stanzas 14(2), 15, 16, 17(1) (T S S. Ed.). 
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Gurudeva®®’ observes: — 

3^sr«ra5fidt i 

II” 

Manasara is silent with regard to the nomenclature of piUars of mixed 
shape and he also does not state the proportions of the shaped portions 
of pillars of mixed shape. He, however, allows that m columns of any 
shape, pure or hybrid, the base may be square. The seventh variety of 
piUar described in our text is not purely circular, but round, associated 
with the broken reed. It is hence treated separately from the point of 
view of its distinctive decorative motif which enters into the composi- 
tion of the circular pillar. It is called ^ Sundupada^ in the Nihandhana^ 
Manjari, Mayamata, Kdsyapasilpa and Giirudevapaddhati. This type is 
not found mentioned in the Manasara. 

From a comparative study of the different nomenclatures adopted 
by different authors, we observe that the names given in the Manasara, 
Mayamata, Kdsyapasilpa and Gurudevapaddhati are all adoptions from 
the mythological literature. The various names thus adopted are indi- 
cative of the numerical sigmficance associated with the various names 
of ms^thological deities The names employed by the authors of the 
Nibandhana and Manjan, on the other hand, are literally descriptive 
and convey their primary significance, divorced completely from the 
whole mjrfchological background. Our writer, in the wake of the authors 
of the Nibandhana and Man^an, is plain and pointed, and in the course of 
his treatment avoids clash of any kind with the other writers who furnish 
meticulous details and a host of names which vary often-times in the 
various treatises. The result of such a line of treatment is that the 
author becomes one with others in all essentials and fundamentals of * 
the subject. There is clearer apprehension and more lucid definition 
of form displayed in the treatment of these three authors. In his thesis on 
^Indian Architect%re’ Dr. Ac^rya compares the Western system with the 
Indian, and observes that the Indians selected mythological names, be- 
cause they were ‘‘more religious and sentimental than critical 
in temperament and imagmation.”36s Truly the Indians were xm- 

367. isdna Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, stanzas 27, 28 (T. S. 

S. Ed.). 

368. P K, Acarya’s Thesis on Indian Architecture, page 151, 
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surpassed in their achievemaits in the field of religion and mythology. 
But in their critical and intellectual endowment they never were found 
lagging behind and suffering in comparison with any other gifted race. 
Their principles of architecture bear ample testimony to this fact, and 
in both the theory and practice of the science of architecture -there is 
revealed conscious logical thought, a keen sense of structural pro- 
priety and an essential critical judgment. The characteristic mythologi- 
cal bent of the Hindus has not displaced or caused to dwindle the 
supreme intellectual endowment of the Hindu architects. The line of 
approach adopted towards the subject of columns by the authors of 
the NtbandhaTia and Prayogamanjan and Tantrasamuccaya is perfect- 
ly logical and critical, and the other authorities for the mere reason of 
their having adopted the mythological names are not found less criti- 
cal than the western -writers m their elucidation of the principles of 
architecture, born as are these prmciples out of well-ordered thought. 

Other authors like Maya, Ka^yapa, Gurudeva and Manasara are 
more varied and detailed in the classification of columns from the point 
of view of their different shapes and ornamentations. Thus the Maya- 
mata^^ prescribes the varieties called Brahmakanta, Vi§nukanta, 
Indrakanta, Saumya, Rudrakanta, Purvastasra, Madhye§taSra — all these 
from the standpoint of shape ; and Padmasana, Bhadraka, Sundu- 
pada, Pindipada, Citrakhaijda, Srikhanda, Sri Vajrastambha and K§e- 
panastambha — aU these on the basis of the dominant ornamental 
designs which enter into their composition. The following general 
statement^™ is also laid down in the course of the treatment: — 



^ I 



mm ^nf!feP3:ii” 


Gurudeva^’^^ describes the types kno-wn there as Brahmakanta, 
Vi§nukanta, Skandakanta or Indrakanta, Bhanukanta, Candrakanta, Isa- 
kanta, Rudrakanta, Bhadrakanta, Sundupada, Bhindipada, Mula- 
caturaira, Padmlasana, Vajrakanta, Muktastambha, Citrakhanda, Sri- 
khanda, Srivajra, Pattakgepana, Dandapada, Vajrapada and Ulukhala- 
pada. Here also a general statement?'^® is found: — 


369 Mayarmta, Ch. XV, stanzas 13-27 (T. S. S. Ed). 

370. Ibid., St. 20. 

371. Gurvdevapaddhati, ITttarardha, Patala XXXI, stanzas 20-32. 

372. Ibid , 25, 29(1) (t. S S. Ed.). 
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Kasyapa®*^^ in Patala VIII describes the varieties called there by the 
names Brahmakanta, Yisnukanta, Indrakanta, Candrakanta, Rudra- 
kanta, Padmapaduka, Vyalapaduka, Gajapada, Sundupada, Pindipada, 
Chatrakhanda, Snvajrastambha, and K^epanastambha. 

In the Manasara^"^^ the columns mentioned according to their shapes 
are Brahmakanta, Visnukanta, Rudrakanta, Sivakanta, Skandakanta, 
and according to their ornamentations Citrakantha, Padmakanta, Citras- 
kambha, Palikastambha and Kumbhastambha. 

In the Matsyapiirdna?’^^ and in the BrhatsamMtd?^^ pillars classified 
accordmg to their shapes are called by a different terminology altogether, 
the names mentioned being ‘Rucaka’ for square, ‘Vaira’ (in Matsya) 
and ‘Vajra^ (In BrhatS) for octagonal, ^Dvivajra^ for sixteen-faced, 
‘Pralinaka* for thirty-two sided, and ‘Vrtta’ for circular. 

Since it would be extremely tedious to quote here the technical 
description as supplied by the several authors above mentioned, of the 
various types in which the several sorts of columns are classified from 
the points of view of their shapes and adornments, we shall pass them 
over here, and quote for the purpose of amplification and comparison 
of details the following hnes from the Nibandhana and Manjan; for the 
author’s treatment is found closely to agree with the details contamed 
in these two texts: — 


The Nihandhana?'^ states: — » 

w^' m' ii 

I 

i: ter??: 1 


373. Kdsyapasilpa (Anandasrama Senes), Patala Vm. 

374 Manasdra Chapt. XV, 20-23 (P. K. Acarya’s Ed.). 

375. Matsyapurdna, Ch, 255, Vs 1-6. 

376. Brhatsamhztd, LIIT, 27-30 

Vide A Dictwnary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 648-649. 

377. ^ Saivdgama Nibandhana, Patala XII (Ms. from the Cochin State); vide 
quotation m the Vimarsini under St. 24 (Pat. 2). 
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^ =^^ssi II 

I 

3^: ’PsI: 11 

q#^5Rrf|^ # wm^ I 

II 

f^: ^ l” 

The Pmyogamanjari?'^^ makes the following observations: — 

S|#|5^PTH I 

3^?^ JTO^: 

21^^1^5333511 3T3nwrJT3 II 

%fR^3 Jl«2lf^i|3 31^ =3IST9I% 

2# =3 JT«?rs!(5f;: i 

'T1:*^PP3: ^55: 

STI^si ^k^SlRf|3: f %l 3^3: 

13: f^33^3^ 3i;5n3^?si^: H 

3^ 13: ^^3 33i: 31(3: 13311: I 
31T3' ^ 50fJn^l313?533 SOflfl: ||” 

STANZA 25 
The parts of the Column 

The parts of the pillar and their characteristics constitute the sub- 
ject-matter of this stanza. Five parts are mentioned and they are from 
the bottom upwards ‘Oma,’ ‘Ghata,’ ‘Mapdi,’ ‘Virakanda’ and ‘Potika.’ We 
shall state here the proportions and features of these parts as des- 


378. Manjan, Fatala VI, (Ms. from the Adyar Library, Madras). 
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cribed in the text. is the pedestal (pitha) of the pillar ; its shape 

IS that of the pillar. If the pillar is round, it will also be round; if the 
pillar is square, it will also be square. It is two Danyas m vistara 
and one-fourth of a Daijda in height. The Dapda here referred to is the 
top-measure of the piUar.^'^® The breadth of the pillar at the summit is 
employed here as the standard of measure, and this is laid down in a 

previous statement The starting unit of measure that 
is employed in our text is with reference to the breadth of the Uttara.®®*^ 
The height of the piUar is determined with reference to this breadth of 
the Uttara.3^^ The breadth of the pillar at the base and at the top is 
determined with reference to the height of the piUar.®^^ The top-mea- 
sure is employed as a umt or standard of measure to measure the various 
parts that are described in the present stanza. The part known as 
* Ghata ^ (or Kiimhlia or Kalasa) comes above the ^Oma \ and it is made 
m the form of a pot It is two Dandas in vistara and one Danda and a 
quarter m height. The height may also be one and a half or one and 
three-fourths Dandas ^ Ma'ndt ^ is a square plank which is placed above 
the "Ghata.* It measures four Dandas in vistara and three-fourth of a 
Danda in thickness. This plank presents a situation for rich carvings 
such as the floral designs of Padma, wreaths (malya) , creature designs 
hke the Nagaphana or serpent-hood. The part known as ^Vzrakdnda^ 
comes above the "Mandi* and is square in shape. It is one Danda in vis- 
tara, and three-fourth of a Danda in thickness. It is rendered by Raz 
by the term " collerino! In the Mdnasdra it is termed ^ Vlrakantha ^ and 
is called so because it is marked by the neck of a warrior Above the 
"Virakanda* and below the "Uttara* is constructed the part 
known as ^Potikd/ It is three Dandas or five and a half Dandas 
or four Dandas m length. Its vistara will be equal to that of the base 
of the column; and half this vistara will be its height or thickness. From 
its description it corresponds to what is termed the "capital* or the crown- 
ing member of the column. Of these five parts that have been described 
above, the first and the last, which constitute the base and the capital, 
are important from the point of view of their structural function, while 
the remaming ones are primarily ornamental in their intention In a 
Kerala commentary in Ms. form it is stated that the first and the last 
are indispensable, whereas the remaining ones are optional. 


379. See notes under stanza on the breadth of columns* 

380. Tantrasamuccaya^ Patala H, Stanza I 

381. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala H, Stanza 8. 

382. Ibzd., Stanza 10. 
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A reference to the description of these parts, as contained in the 
Nihandhana, Kasyapasilpa, Manjan, GurudevapaddhaU and others, 
furnishes ample information on the topic, briefly dealt vnth in our 
text. 

In the Nibandhana^^ the following Imes occur which state the pro- 
portions of the various parts of the pillar: — 

“ ^ ^ I 

#fr ^ I 

q?r^f%5fr ^ iri^jRiwn^: ii 

si^fNmr^r i” 

Three kmds of Potika are found mentioned here known as Citrl, Pain 
and MahaniAm : — 

JTiP^^2iJTPpqr^r q^ =q qtf^^ li» 

Snkara, Candrakanta, Manorama, Saumukhya, and Pnyadarsana are 
names of the various types of Ghata described, and these are associated 
with different shapes such as the circular, octagonal, sixteen-faced, 
square etc. 


In the MoKjari^®* it is said : — 

“ i 

®TWr cR[^S0it ^iiq^ I 


383. iaivagama Nthandhana, XHI (Ms. from the Cochm State), these stanzas 
are quoted in the Vimarsmi of the Tantrasamuccaya, Part I, p, 63 (T. S S 
Ed ) 

384 PraydgaTnanjariy Patala VI (Ms from tlie Adyar Library) ♦ 

8 
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wm ^ k II 

^ITJT II 

^S^^snWTsPlT II 

fsR^: I 

q555#5Sq45I^ 

q%Ji 5^ 

qnrgi^ST =q 11 

m- ^3^3 'III** ^ I 

5^RT 3 Jirpst#?im 1^# II 

qic[Pl^9f^ f^3 f**I^ %n#^ | 

qtr fqf%5iT f^{^ i 
TRI'IcIM II 

q^|o|fqf|^^jiir ^£(11 3^^3fer8i ^ml i 

^13. II 

=1 ^ ERFi'il qriW'i^^crr: i 
M =q q^ =q qip^ =q l^ri: ii 

«ii^ 3# ^ f'lk iJ'lsMoi I 

M f^«iR if 51^ ^qqg^sfq i 
2i«n^ q^^^qFRR^q^g: ii” 


Kasyapa®*® devotes about 37 stanzas to the description of the differ- 
ent parts of the pillars, and the proportions stated there support the 
author’s prescription. Kasyapa deals with the parts from top down- 


385 Kasyapahlpa, Patala IX (Anandaarama Series) . 
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wards. The following lines may he noted which treat of Bodhikd or 
Potika, the Capital : — 



m SRfe II 

^?zj?rr wr II 

*i55wnT5^5rT ^ 3 >TS2wr i 

?r*Tr 


Kasyapa next furnishes ornamental and other details connected with 
the Bodhika. About Vlrahanda the foUowmg hnes are found stated : — 


3TS1<?I^4 dW II 11 

i ^ II R® ii” 


Mandiphalaka is described then: — 

“ m g 5!^ I 

?Tfni; II \\ II 

=^o^3?rr5 5 i 

3isiq[ II 

^ 3 ^ II II 

II II” 


About Ghata it is observed : — 

“ ^ II II 

i|5[o# qr m I 


386. Quoted from the Vimaritm, with slight differences in readings, this text 
occurs m the Anandasrama Edition of the K&syapaMlpa^ IX, 2(2), 3, 4, 1(2), 2(1), 
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^ 3 IR^ II 

^FTT m^' II II” 

etc. etc. etc.®®’' 


The Mayamata?^ mentions four ts^pes of Kumbha, called ‘ Sn- 
kara/ ‘ Cavdrakdnta/ ‘ Saumukhya’ and ‘ Priyadarsana’ Thxis says 
Maya : — 


“ TO 



II II 


21811^ II \° ii” 


The proportions of parts that compose the Kumbha are given in 
stanzas 32 and 33. Vlrakdnda, it is stated there, is square in all pillars: — 

“ Ti^Fft tero# prro ii ii” 

The part Potika must be present in all pillars : — 

“ ^ psi ii” 

From the topmost part downwards the author of the Mayamata enume- 
rates the parts as follows : — 

“ ^ ^ ^ ^ qro: I 

II \\ 11” 

According to its dimensions, the Potikd is classified mto the best, mid- 
dlmg and lowest type : — 

« ^jf^r i 

sfT^rar m 0 n ii 


387 Kaiyapahlpa (Anandasrama Series), IX, 19-27. 

388 Mayamata, Chapter XV, Sts. 29(2), 30 (t. S. S. Ed.). 
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The three varieties of Potikd according to their ornamental features 
are described as follows : — 

“ Tf 1 

^ iTtiiir Mtfw II II 

n ||» 

Gurudeva^^^ also elaborately deals with the various parts of pillars 
and their ornamentations. With regard to Kumhha etc., he observes as 
follows : — 

qK#ii qi qr qq^ t li ii 

# f^^qf ^fqrqt ii ii 

3T5l?i|piiT qs^qjR: i 

^?PTr li ii 

^qnqt =qrf^ffiT ^fqqq#i: i 
qqt^ 3 #l%q fq#^ ii ii 

=^: f ^ ^ I 

toni^q 5^ li ii 

fq ^ I 

^RJiqp^qT^tq mi li ii 

^^qqog^ qt^ 3 

^q^qsqraiq: q^oiqqrf^ qr ii ii 

qo^nqpT: ^3^5^si^?rqt i 

qogg^ q^giqr^^^qqo^ =^q: ii ii 
%IRt 5[oqq[q: ^qiqq ^551^: I 
?(tWq qi^iqii^qq cRjft ^qrr: || '^'s ii 


389 Isana Gurudevapaddhati, Knyapada, Stambhala filt a r a, Pamela XXXI, Sts. 
37-74 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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II II 

^ 2!cf: I 

3 T*^JTrg?raHi^ ii 

3 ^ ^ *%l 

W 5 f?ir^^ ^ 11 (1 

JTM^RpRTlit# I 

JT^2?Rt TTOi^Dl\ ^ =W^: II II 

{^^f^'TlN cR^W: (I II 


¥ =3i cRW yi ifO¥f^%iT[^ i| II 

^mw 3 ™ ^ W^'T^rq; | 

^ qtifT W^ 55^015^ II II” 


The nica (lowest), madhya (middling) and uttama (best) types of 
Potika are then described : — 

“ qfT ^ ^ ^q^^cfRra: ^of ^r I 
^ ?ft=qi?«Tlgqr ii ii 

qFTf^ q#i 5 ([ #rqn i 

55 ^ 1 ^ 3 ^ II 11 

?RT#n q^JTT qiMw ii ^<i ii” 


The Potika, known as ‘ Cztrapotzka/ is so called because it is deco- 
rated with figures of demons, crocodiles, fabulous animals such as the 
Vyala, foliages, rows of gems and the like. The second decorative type 
of Potika, known as ‘ Patrapotikd/ is ornamented by patterns of leaves 
and creepers, and the third type, called ‘ Tarangvty%, is adorned with 
tarangas or wave-like ornaments which terminate by a number of 
undulating lines, 
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The following stanzas from Gurudeva describe these three types in clear 
and distinct terms : — 


^ m tot ii ii 

q5ra#Mli%5rr <T5r<Tfe;r i 

cf<sfHT5fNrr 211 ^ra: ii ii 

'Ttfr^SSTTOT: || vs? 11 

1^ 2^)^'Tf5i;q, i 

^Jrs^r^TT^^ ^ li vs:? n 

^ 5IfTOOSJP3? II vs^ l|n 


A very elaborate and lengthy description of the parts of the pillar, 
the proportions of the ornaments that enter into the composition of the 
pillar, IS given in the Mdnasdra^^^ in the Chapter on ‘ Pillars ’ The des- 
cription IS minute. The texts quoted above, when compared with the 
Mdnasdray appear more concise, clear and well marked and less tedious 
to follow In the manner of treatment they agree more closely with our 
text than with the Mdnasdra. 


The five names iSrikara, Candrakanta, Saumukhya, Priyadarsana 
and Subhankari which Dr, Acarya quotes m his Dictionary^^^ of Hindu 
Architecture and in his Essay on Indian Architecture^^^ are not names of 
whole pillars as Dr. Acarya would have us believe, but names of the part 
known as Kumbha or Ghata. Thus observe the statement of the Supra- 
hheddgama^^^ : — 

“ ^ ^ II II 

5f5§5q[^ | 

^ f^TOt tom 3 II II 

^ ^«iTsmi ^ i” 


390. Manasdra, Chapter XV (P K Acarya’s Ed.). 

391. A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, vide under ‘Stambha ’ 

392. Indian Architecture by Acarya, pages 125, 126, 150, 

393. Suprahheddgama, XXXI, 65, 66, 67 (quoted in A Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture, pp 646, 647) . 
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From this description it is obvious that Srikara, etc., are prescribed 
for pillars of different shapes such as the circular etc. These names 
hence refer to the part of the pillar ; they refer to the five different 
classes of ‘ Kumbha;’ they do not stand to indicate the various classes 
of pillars. The texts we have quoted above also confirm the fact we 
have here observed. 


STANZA 26. 

The Disposition o{ the Doors 

In this stanza, the author describes the location of the main door and 
the false doors. By the main door we mean the door of the sanctum 
sanctorum, which, when opened, presents a full view of the deity seated 
in the Holy of Holies. Having divided the thickness of the wall mto 
twelve parts, a line must be drawn leaving five parts outside and seven 
parts inside, and the door should be so situated that the middle of the 
door must coincide with the line drawn in the wall. There should be 
one front-door, and three doors on the three sides. These doors must 
come above the Prati, the topmost moulding of the basement. The doors 
placed must not exactly come in the middle of the facade; their centre 
must not coincide with the centre of the Garbhagrha. In their situa- 
tion, they should be slightly shifted from the centre of the Garbhagrha, 
in order to avoid what is known as ‘ Marmavedha.’ The amount of 
shifting, as given in some authority, is stated by the commentator San- 
kara as follows : — The breadth of the front-door having been divided 
into twenty-one parts, one part thereof may be left to the left side from 
the middle, and the centre of the door should be brought here and thus 
the front door must be placed The remaimng three doors are situated 
in a circumambulatory direction and with regard to the amount of shifting 
prescribed, the proportion given is ^ 30 , %4 and of the breadth 
of the respective doors in order or in all the three cases, the proportion 
of shiftmg may be taken as or or of the breadth of the 
respective door. Of the four doors, the door proper which serves as 
the means of entrance is the front door and it is the real 
door. The other three are false doors, and are called ‘ Ghanadvaras,’ 
They are described in a subsequent stanza. They do not serve the 
function which the main door serves and are smaller in their dimension 
than the mam door. They are ornamental in their character, and be- 
sides possessmg all the ornamental details of the main door, they are 
additionally decorated with Toranas in their upper parts. Toranas do 
not figure in the main door, and they thus form itie special feature of the 
Ghanadvaras. The real door, it is stated, must be made of wood, and 
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this is natoal, since it is required to be made and situated before the 
wall is made. In the traditional mode of construction, when wood was 
the chief material used, aU the doors and walls were necessarily made 
of wood But in later times, when stone came mto vogue, Ihe wall 
and the false doors also were constructed out of stone Gurudeva states 
that Ghanadvaras are wrought on Ihe wall, and that they are made of 
the same material stone. In their office and situation, they differ from 
the real door, which is made of wood and made first. They are reduced 
to decorative elements adorning the three sides of the wall. The author 
of the Tantrasmiuccaiya, however, does not state that the Ghanadvaras 
be wrought on the waU. He describes them before he starts to 
describe the wall, and from this tenor of treatment, it would appear that 
the doors are to be constructed first, before the walls are constructed. 
In this case, the false doors too, it might be presumed, are required to 
be made of timber. This line of treatment is in the original and tradi- 
tional wake, but in actual practice this is not the case, for, when stone 
came to be employed m the construction of the wall, the false doors 
also came to be wrought in the wall, and their construction necessanly 
follows the construction of the wall. A Malayalam commentator on 
the Tavtrasamuccaya?^ thus remarks in the light of the modem prac- 
tice, that the Ghanadvaras are to be distingmshed from the real door 
in that they are wrought in the wall and made of the material employed 
in the construction of the wall, whereas the real door is made of timber 
and situated before the walls are constructed. 

By way of comparison, the following hnes, which support our 
author’s statement, are foimd quoted in the commentary by Sankara : — 

“ ^ 3 S 1 

i” 

“ 51 ^ ^ |»395 

Gurudeva®®® says : — 

“ ^ 5R pH 

394. Ms. R. No. 4, 128, The Government Oriental Mss Library, Madras- 

395. These lines with slight changes m reading are found m the K&syapaMpa 
(Anandasrama Series), Patala XIV, Sts 14, 150) 

396. Gurudevwpaddhati^ Uttarardha, XXXI, 138, 139 (T. S'. S. Ed ). 

9 
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“ mm m ii 

5RRFR ^ 5 I 

The Mayarmta^ observes : — 

^ fqf^: II” 

Sankara also quotes the following lines: — 



5R SRf^or^lY^n ^ II” 


STANZA 27. 

Tfee Height and Breadth of the Bimhadvdra. 

The author now proceeds to lay down the rules pertaining to the 
dimensions of the doorway. The height and breadth prescribed are 
those of the main door, which is the front door. Different dimensions 
are prescribed on the basis of difference in the conception of the object 
worshipped. In the present stanza the author deals with the height and 
breadth of the doorway of the Garbhagrha which contains a Bimba or 
image The conception of Bimba is anthropomorphic in character and 
this is to be distinguished from the purely symbohc conception of a 
Lihga. When the deity is worshipped in anthropomorphic form, it is 
called Bimba, and when worshipped in the purely symbolic form it is 
known as Lihga. The height and breadth of the doorway is separately 
laid down with reference to this differentiation in the form of the ob- 
ject of worship. The height of the main door of a Lihga shrine as stated 
here, is %i or %5 of the vistara (breadth) of the Garbhagrha 


397. MayaTmta, Chapter XIX, st. 22 (T. S. S. Ed ) . 

398. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimaismi, Part I, page 64 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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while its breadth is %9> %5> %.s or % of the hei^t o£ 

the door. The breadth of the Garbhagrha referred to here is 
to be iinderstood as the breadth of the sanctum sanctorum which is mark- 
ed by the walls, by inner wall {Antarahhitti) if such inner wall exists. 
The proportions given here are supported by the authoritative state- 
ments of Bhaskara, an architectural authority found quoted m the com- 
mentary of Sankara. The statement runs thus : — 


(1 


STANZA 28. 

The Height and Breadth of the Lihgadvara, 

If a Lihga is to be installed, the height and breadth of the front door 
win have different proportions altogether. The present stanza deals 
with such proportions. The height of the front door of a Linga shrine 
may be %, %, % or % of the breadth of the Garbhagrha, while its 
vistara (breadth) wiU be %, % 7 , %i or % of its height. These pro- 
portions are in the line of Bhaskara’s statement which is quoted by 
Sankara as foUows : — 

5[|N5T^c^ n 

I 

ii” 


399. Vide the Tanirasamuccaya with Vimariini, Part I, page 65 (T. S. S. Ed.) . 

400. Ibid. 
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Since the alternatives given in both the cases of height and breadth 
agree in number and order, it might be presiimed that the first alterna- 
tive in height goes together with the first alternative in breadth. 'Ihe 
tenor of Bhaskara’s statement lends support to this suggestion, for his first 
alternative in breadth is found stated along with the first alternative in 
height, the second alternative in breadth with the second alternative in 
height and so on in order. The proportions given in the MmjaT^ 
and Nihandhana for the height of the Dvara are %, %, and % of the 
breadth of the Garbhagrha, and those prescribed in the Giirudevapad- 
dhati are %, %, and %. With regard to the breadth of the door-way, 
all the three authors prescribe only one proportion and that is half the 
height of the door-way. This is a very reasonable and a common pro- 
portion. Manasara does not fail to notice and state this widely and com- 
monly accepted proportion, for says he^^^: — 


a 

it 









In the variety of proportions laid down in the Tantrasamuccaya^ Gfun^- 
devapaddhatiy Man^jariy Bhaskanya and Manasara with respect to the 
measure of the door, especially with regard to the breadth thereof, there 
is noticeable a general consensus of opinion. 


Compare for instance the Manja7¥^^ which states as follows: — 




wm 



I 

II” 


The Nihandhana similarly observes: — 

3 ^ II” 


401 

402. 

403 

xin. 


Manasara, Text, Ch XXXIX, lines 13, 35 (P K. Acarya’s Edition) 
Praydgamanjan, Patala VI (Ms. from the Adyar Library) 

^awagama Nihandhana (Ms from Tripunittura, Cochui State), Patala 
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Gurudeva also states similar proportions in the following statement:— 

^ II 

^ ll”etc«4 

The rules that the Mdnasdra states with regard to the door-measure 
are first 1nifi down with reference to the Hasta measure and then with 
reference to the pillar-measure, and lastly m relation to the measure of 
tie structure. 


STANZA 29. 


An alternative measure oi the door and, the characteristics oj the 

Jambs, etc. 

In the former half of this verse, the author lays down the measure 
of the door from the point of view of the pillar, and Ihis measure pres- 
cribed refers to the door of file shrine of all gods. The height of the 
door which is stated here is %, %, %, or %o of the height of the 
pillar, and its breadth prescribed is half that of its height. Gurudeva, 
Maya, Kasyapa, Manasara, all these authorities prescribe the height of 
the door from the point of view of the hei^t of the pillars. Thus Guru- 
deva observes : — 




These proportions agree with the text of the Tantrasarrmccaya. 
Mayamata^ likewise states ; — 


(( 



cra^5if|jp^ I 
^ mm. II 


The 


404 Gurudeva Paddhah (T. S S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, sts. 104, etc. 

405 Ibid.., 102, 103. 

406. Mayamata, (T S. S. Ed.), Ch. XIX, St. 20; CSi. XXX, St. 10. 
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ii” 

The Kdsyapasilpa'^^’^ states : — 

“ 'Ti^ »?5Jr 11 

TO «rsq arST^ 1 

3^ 3 11 

OTR 3 1” 

The Manasarc^ states : — 

“ OTTOT 11 

5ra?Tl^ m I 

^ 1 ” 

In the previous stanzas the dimensions, as we have noticed already, 
were prescribed in relation to the breadth of the Garbhagrha. The 
breadth of the Garbhagrha, as we have seen, is the same as the breadth 
of the Uttara, which forms the starting-pomt of measure. The height 
of the pillar is also determined with reference to the breadth of the 
Uttara. The dimensions which the author here lays down with refer- 
ence to the height of the pillar, if further considered, reveal only another 
variation of the previous and original line of determining the measure 
with reference to the breadth of the Garbhagrha. A comparison of the 
proportions set forth in the text with those laid down elsewhere only 
unfolds the identical mode of treatment which the several authors 
followed and the consensus of opinion they arrived at with respect 
to the principles of dimensions. 

In the latter half of the stanza the author describes the measure and 
characteristics of Yogas or door-posts, Bhuvangama or the foot-rest (i.e., 
the lower horizontal part of the door-frame) , and Patanga or the lintel 
(the upper part of the door-frame) . Bhuvangama and Patanga are fixed 
at the foot and at the top, between the two door-posts (jambs) . ‘Yogas’ 
as described in the Vtvarana are two pieces of timber planted on the 


407 Kasyapasilpa (Anandasrama Series), XIV, 1(2), 2, 3; Also vide XVII, 1, 2. 
408. Mams&ra, Ch. XXXIX, lines 14-17. (P. K. Acarya^s Ed )r 
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two sides, and ‘ Bhuvangama ’ is the piece placed at the base, between 
the two door-posts. Thus it is stated ; — 









The breadth of the door-posts is also laid do-wn -with reference to the 
piUar-measure. The -vistara of the Yogas (door-posts) according to the 
prescription of the author, is the same as, or one and a quarter or one 
and a half times that of the vistara of the piUar, while its thickness -will 
be half of its vistara. The significance of the latter two alternatives, 
which give a larger proportion to the breadth of the door-post, is not 
clear. The proportion, however, is agreed upon by other authorities 
like Gurudeva, Kasyapa and Maya. 


Thus Gurudeva^^® says: — 


(S 



II 



^ I” 


Kasyapa^^^ observes : — 

91^5 I'' 


Maya^^2 states : — 

^ ?ns5r^Df ii 

^ ^ [ 0 \ ^ (?) t 

.... 11 ” 

The proportions prescribed in the above stanzas evidently lay em- 
phasis on the strength, stabihty and importance of the door in a temple, 


409. Tanirasamuccayavtvarana, Ms. R. No. 1994, Government Oriental Mss. 
Library, Madras. 

410. Quoted from the Vimarstnl (Tantrasamuccaya, Part I, T S. S. Ed., p. 66) . 

411. Kdsyapastlpa (Anandasrama Series), vide XVII, 6(2), 7(i); 

Vimarsini (T. S S Ed.) Part I, p, 67. 

412. Mayamata (T. S S* Ed.)., XIX, 21; XXX, 11, 12. 
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for the door plays an important and chief part in the protection of the 
riches contained inside the sanctum sanctorum. The front side of the 
door-posts are required to be adorned with such ornaments as the 
Vajana etc. 


STANZA 30. 

Bhuvangama and Patanga. 

In this stanza the author prescribes the dimensions of the lower 
plate called Bhuvangama and the upper plate called Patanga, whose 
location has been described in the previous stanza as at the base and 
top respectively of the door-posts. The dimension of the Bhuvangama 
IS now first stated m this verse. It is directed as follows : Deduct the 
height of the door from the height of the pillar and divide the result 
into five parts. Two parts thereof will constitute the thickness of the 
Bhuvangama (foot-plate) . Or, if the result is divided into nine parts, 
two and a half parts may be allotted to the thickness of the Bhuvangama. 
Its breadth will be as much as that of the door-post This breadth 
is technical in proportion and it must be imderstood as exclusive of 
’ the projection which is essentially given to the upper and lower Pattika 
of the door with a view to providing situation for fixing up of the Nala 
and 6ikha of the door-leaves. The parts that are left, namely % in 
the first alternative and 6^^/9 in the second alternative, are devoted 
to the thickness of the upper piece Patanga together with the ornamental 
plank that is placed over it. Bhuvangama will be devoid of the orna- 
ment Vajana, Patanga will be accompanied by the ornamental plank 
Mangalaphalakd, This plank is so-called because it bears auspicious 
figures like that of Gaja Laksmi. Gaja Laksmi is the Goddess sittmg 
in a full-blown lotus and laved by two white elephants on either side. 
The sacred water that is poured over Her head is from a lotus-pond. 
This figure of Laksmi is depicted and carved on the external door of 
Indian temples and plays a very prominent part in the rich repertory 
of India’s architectural ornament. This representation is believed to 
be extremely auspicious and supremely beautiful. The Vivaranakara 
remarks that this plank mahgalaphalakd is to be situated below the 
Uttara. 

Says he : — 


413. Tantrasamuccaya Vvoarana, E. No. 1994, G.O M L., Madras. 
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Compare the statement of Gurudeva^w 
“ 11 
®s| “^[51 f%f^r i” 

STANZA 31. 

The Panels. 

In this verse, the author lays down the dimensions of Kavatas (the 
door-leaves) . Hie thickness of the door-leaf will be one-fourth or one- 
sixth or one-ei^tii of the Dan4a (Dap.^ = the breadth of the piUar 
at the top). Its breadth will be half of the breadth of the door plus 
this thickness. It must have two projections, one called Nala at the 
base, and the other called Sikha at the top. These projections are made 
to enter the cavity at the base and top of the Bhuvangama and Patanga 
respectively. They thus serve to secure the door-plates into the lower 
and upper Pattikas of the door-frame. Two leaves are to be made of 
timber which is firm and durable. On the outer side of the left panel 
should be fixed what is known as ‘Sutraphalaka.’ The left leaf is to 
be determined with reference to the left side of the image. The pro- 
portions concemmg the thickness and breadth and the ornamentation 
of the Sutraphalaka are next described. The thickness of the Sutra- 
phalaka will be half of the thickness of the Kavata, and its breadth wiU 
be twice the thickness (of die Kavata) . This Sutraphalaka when fixed 
to the left panel, adds to the strength of the door and affords protec- 
tion to the panel-joint. Hence it is termed the Sandhiphalaka. It 
is adorned with such ornamentations as the bulgmg breasts. Other 
ornamentations like the Vajana come in the interspace between the pro- 
truding breast-ornaments. The breast-motif is a common motif, a 
characteristic door-ornament. ELa^apa calls Sutrapaftika by the 
nam^ Dvdrapattikd and states its proportions, etc., as follows: — 

qr ii 

' WJT 3 ^ I 

^ II’ » 

414. Gurudeva Paddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, ste 111(2), 112(1) (T. S. 
S. Ed.). 

415. Kdsyapasilpa, Patala XVII, sts. 16> 17 (Anandasrama Ed.). 

10 
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With regard to the breadth and thickness of the Kavata, Guru- 
deva'^® states : — 


m ^ Will” 


The NihandhaTia^^'^ observes : — 

^ l^pri^: ll” 


STANZA 32. 

Ornamentations of the Door-panels. 

In this verse the author gives a list o£ tiie different ornamentations 
of Ihe door-panels (Kavatas) . They are both functional as well as 
decorative elements. They are enumerated as follows: (1) Bhrama- 
rakas, (2) Argala^ (3) Sandhipala^ (4) Praksepanlya^ (5) Valayas^ 
(6) Patrakas, (7) Pulakas^ Artavas^ and Kudmalas^ (8) Sinmukha, 
(9) Indusakala, etc. Of these, Bhramarakas are hinges which are fixed 
at the top and base of the panels. They are means employed for the 
tummg of the door-plates. Argala is the bolt attached to the 
panel and it serves to close and fasten the door. The bolt which is 
fixed to the Kavata on its outer face is known as Praksepanlya . Sandhi- 
pdla IS the Sutraphalaka which serves as the protector of the joint of 
Kavatas. Valayas are metaUic chains round hke armlets, fixed to the 
plates for the pulling of the Kavatas and thus opening the door, 
Patrakas are metallic bands, usually made of copper or brass or iron, 
in the form of creepers. These lend additional strength to the door- 
plates. Other ornamental elements which form a source of increasing 
beauty to the Kavatas are nails fixed to the plates lengthwise and 
breadthwise resemblmg flowers m their varied stages of bloom such as 
the Kudmalas or buds, Pulakas or semi-blossomed flowers and Artavas 
or full-blown flowers. The Kavatas are further adorned with the 
carvings of such figures like the bust of the Goddess Sri, crescents and 
the like. All the ornaments and elements of the panels which have 
been described above with exception apart of Argala are wrought on 
the outer face cf the Kavatas and are consequently open to the full gaze 


416. Gumdevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, at. 113 (T. S S. Ed.). 

417. ^aivagama Nzbandhana (Ms.), Patala Xni (Tripimittura Ms.). 
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of lihe spectator who stands outside in front of the door facing it when 
it remains completely shut. The ornaments that the author has des- 
cribed are common and characteristic ornaments of the door. The 
authors of the Ntho/ndho/fut and Hfflwijarl give some more, and a compari- 
son of the list presented in our text with that furnished in the Nihan- 
dhana and Manjarl, Mayamata and others, serves to amplify the list 
set forth above. The same text is found in both the Nihandham and 
Manjan. 


It runs as follows"® : — 

“ ^ 3555151^ I 

n” 


Pamsam^'^^ enumerates the following: — 






^ ^ 1 ^ 1 ! 


The Mayamata^^ takes note of the following: — 

^.•1 

^rsq^li 

1 



li” 


418. Prayogamanoari, Pat VI, (Adyar Mss. Library); Nthandhanaf Pat, Xm 
(Ms. from Tnpmxittura) . 

419 Parosara as referred to by Gurudeva, GurudevapaddkaU, Part IV, p. 317 
(T S S' Ed.). 

420. Ma/yamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XXX, sts. 26-29, 
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Ka^yapa^ observes: — 

“ i 1 

^ '?3rf^^jt?55RJi<3; II 

^2^ WRpcRjj rM I 
mm ^ cfRnl^Jwpq: II 
^ t 

II 

%T ^*P35rf?«Rra km=^ \ 
mk ^ ’Tt^ ii” 

STANZA 33. 

Sopdna. 

In this stanza the author prescribes the rules pertaining to the 
construction of the Sopanas or Steps which lead from the foot-rest of 
the door down to the ground-floor. Their disposition is first described. 
In their spread out, they start from the Bhuvaiigama or foot-rest of 
the main door and descend gradually downwards till they reach the 
level of the tala or ground-floor. Since their extremity proceeds from 
either side of door, their length will be equal to the breadth of the 
doorway. Their breadth will be one and a half or two Dandas (Danda 
=the breadth of the piUar at the top) . They will be symmetrical, of 
equal dimensions and even in number. This number of steps will be 
determined with reference to the height of the Adhisthana and the dis- 
tance that these steps cover up. In the determination of their num- 
ber, the governing condition that they should be even in number should 
be remembered. The height of steps is conditioned by the number of 
steps and all the steps should possess equal height. They should be 
made of hard stone like gramte. Both the sides of the steps at the 
extremity are required to be flanked by granite slabs whose ornamental 
features are described in the last quarter of this stanza. On the two 
sides of slabs which in their situation start from the extremity of the 
two door-posts should be carved two ^makaras/ Their head is depicted 
as turning backwards. Prom the open mouth of each Makara on each 
side springs forth creeper-like carving that flows in a gentle curve and 

421. Vide KMyapasilpa, Patala XVn, sts. 18-22 (Aaandasrama Series). 
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in a scroll at the base. Two slabs ornamented as described are 
to be made to flank the two sides of the steps at their extremity. 

Gurudeva^® states that the steps should be gradual and symmetri- 
cal, equal m dimensions and even in number and one and a half or 
two Dandas in breadth. Thus says he : — 

5rd: ii” 

11 ) ISilparatna] 

STANZA 34. 

The Ghanadvdras. 

After having dealt with the details connected with the construction 
of the real door in front of the sanctum, the author proceeds, in this 
stanza, to describe the Ghanadvaras. They are three, on the three 
sides. We call them false, because they are not intended to serve the 
function of door. Their breadth (i.e. the breadth between the posts) is 
smaller in proportion than the breadth of the real door. It is % of the 
breadth of the front-door. Their height is twice or two and a half times 
their breadth The thickness of the posts is not given and it should there- 
fore be presumed that it is the same as the thickness of the posts of the 
real door. The thickness of the posts compared with the breadth of the false 
door being of considerably larger proportion, these three doors are called 
^Ghanadvaras^ or thick doors. From the trend of the author’s treatment 
it appears that these Ghanadvaras should be constructed before the 
walls are set up. From this it is possible to presume that they are to 
be made of wood according to the view of the author. The author seems 
to follow the old traditional method of construction in which wood plays 
a very prominent part. In later day structures, however, Ghanadvaras 
are found built on the wall in which case, they are wrou^t of the same 
material as that which entered into the composition of the wall. Toranas 
which adorn the portion above the Ghanadvaras and which are specially 
associated with the Ghanadvaras are thus required by Gurudeva to be 
made in the wall of the same material as that which makes the wafl.^ 
This transformation of the ornamental doors in material of construction 


422. Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S Ed.), Patala XXXIE, st. 80 (Uttarardha) , 

423. Ibid , Uttarardha, Patala XXXll, 
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as well as in method thereof seems to be the result of the gradual influ- 
ence of the wall with which the Ghanadvaras are found closely associated. 

The Ghanadvaras also will have the same decorative parts which 
the real door is said to possess. In support of the text, Sahkara^^ cites 
the following lines from an authority whose name is not however foimd 
mentioned. 

# 

tat ^ I 

tail 5^1^ ll” 


STANZA 35. 

Toranas 

Three kinds of Toranas or arches which adorn the Ghanadvaras are 
next described. The three are called Patratorana^ Makaratorana and 
Citratorana, These names are coined on the basis of the dominant orna- 
mental features which characterise the composition of each of the Tora- 
nas. The upper element of the Torana is a curvature which should be 
made in the form of a fish. The size of the fish may have any one of the 
proportions %05 % oi the height of the pillar. The rest, viz., 

% will constitute the height of the legs {Le pillars of the Toranas) . The 
breadth of the Torana may be either half the height of the pillar or 4, 5, 
or 6 Dandas (Danda=breadth of the pillar at the top) . When it is given 
the shape of a crescent associated with the ornamentations of the leaf 
and creeper motifs, it is called Patra Torana. When it is marked by 
Makarasyas (i.e. mouths of Makaras) and five bends, it is termed Makara 
Torana, When it is decked with varied motifs of sportive birds, croco- 
dile heads etc., it is called Cttra-Torana. Kasyapa, in this connection, 
mentions in addition Bhutas (goblins) , Vidyadharas (semi-divine 
beings), hons, elephants, swans, vyalas, pearl-lace, jewellery, fishes and 
other decorative patterns among the ornaments of the Citra Torana. The 
following extract from the Ka^a'pasilpa will serve to confirm and 
amphJy the author’s description of the Toranas: — 

“ m taw tanr 5 55^1 


424. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsim, Part I, p. 70 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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3 II 

^ ^?qRW5T^ I 

II 

Wl ^ I 

iwm 3 ^ sqra^ II 

qRTRJTOl^^ 3 ^on3[ I 

^ ^ ! #5q 11 

II 
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»T5RT5^ II 


^'^ 3%W^ II 

*IRT5>1R^3^ I 

cl^q 11^^ 3i^ >T?^^[^I^ II 
^305 51^4 I 

^^#(DT^FI3 ^13 [?r1l ir 


STANZA 36. 

The Construction oj the Wall. 

After having described the pillars and doors, the author treats of the 
wall and its decorations. Ih this stanza, the writer Narayai^ tells us that 
the wall should be constructed above the Prati (the topmost mouldmg of 
the basement) and below the Uttara (the beam) . It should be made of 
firm and permanent material like stone, bricks etc. It must be embel- 


425. Ibid., pp. 70-71; 

Also, Vide KStyapasdpa (Anandasrama Series), Pat. ICQ, sts. 1-11. 
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lisHed with Vedika, Panjaras and other ornamentations which are des- 
cribed in the subsequent stanzas. An unnamed authority is cited by 
Sankara in support of the disposition of the wall as stated m the text. 
It states: — 




hm u» 


With regard to the materials to be used, Sankara cites Gurudeva, who 
enumerates different materials such as stone, bncks, wooden planks 
decked with lattice-work and clay. 


Gurudeva observes as follows : — 

« I 

'RSTOlftcJRROJra ll” 


STANZA 37. 

The Charactensttcs of the Vedika. 

The portion of the wall at its foot known as Vedika is formed of 
several mouldings. The author, in the former half of this verse (37), 
states the alternatives regarding the height of the Vedika and in the latter 
half describes the mouldmgs which constitute the Vedika Seven alter- 
native proportions are given from the pomt of view of the height of the 
Prati, the hei^t of the pillar and the breadth of the pillar. They are (1) 
as much as the height of the Prati ; (2) Vs of the pillar ; (3) % of the 
pillar ; (4) % of the pillar ; (5) iy 2 times the breadth of the pillar ; (6) 
2 times the breadth of the pillar ; (7) 3 times the breadth of the pillar. 
Any one of these heights having been fixed for the ‘ Vedika this height 
must then be divided mto several parts. It may be divided into two 
equal parts, of which the upper must be given to the making of ' Gupia- 
rasana’ (three-fold band), and the lower half to ‘Antari’. Or, the 
height of the Vedika may be divided mto parts eight, seven or six, in 
which case, one part, two parts and one part thereof will be given to 
the mouldings Kampa, Abja and Kampa respectively and the remain- 


426. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (T S S. Ed.), Part I, p, 71. 

427. Isdjnagurudevwpaddhati, Uttarardha XXXII, 9, 10 ; 
and Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarhtii, Part I, p. 72 
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ing ones left to the Gala below. Statements from different authorities 
support the observation made in the text. With regard to the dis- 
position of the Vedika, the following line is found quoted by Sankara:— 


Maya says the following concerning the diqiosition and hei^t of 
the Vedika: — 


Kasyapa gives three proportions, %, Vs the height of the pillar, 
and regards them as belonging to the best, the middling and the lowest 
types. The text of the Kasyapasilpa^ runs as follows: — 

With regard to the mouldings of the Vedika, Kasyapa^i continuing 
observes: — 

“ 3(5T^ I 

(I 

^ f|5RrgjT ! f 

^ II 

^ q?T =q q»*q 'q qiRiqq qq5^fl,(l” 


According to the following line of Mur^i, the Vedika is to be orna- 
mented with three-fold band and Antari: — 


cc 



This authority is found quoted in the commentary of Sankara. 


428. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (T. S. S. Ed.), Part I, p. 72. 

429. Mayamata, XVI, 51 (T S S. Ed.). 

430. Kasyapahlpa, X, 4 (Anandasratna Series); Vzmarsinl (T S. S. Ed.), 
p. 72. We have adopted Sankara’s reading of Kalyapa. 

431. Kasyapa X, 8, 9, 10; also vide Tantrasamuccaya (T. S. S. Ed.); Part I, 
p. 73 [Sankara’s reading]. 

432. Tantrasamuccaya <T. S. S. Ed ),Part I, p. 72. 

U 
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STANZA 38. 


The Wall Ornamentations. 

In verse, the author refers to the wall-ornamentations. These 
ornamentations, depend upon the size of the structure. All Prasadas, of 
whatever class, will have Anghns (pillars), Toranas (arches), and four 
Dvuras (doors) . In the smallest type of structures that have a measure 
less than 5 cubits, these three elements will be found. But proportion- 
ate to the increase of measure additional items are enumerated. Thus in 
Prasadas which have 5 cubits etc. of measure, pillars will be additionally 
ornamented, and between the ornate pillars there will be introduced or- 
namentation in the shape of Pan^jaras adorned with Jdlas. Pav^jara is a 
nest and Jala a perforated screen Pahjara and Jala are not found treat- 
ed here as separate and mdividual motifs. They are considered as a com- 
posite ornamentation. The whole will mean window-motif accompa- 
nied by a perforated screen-motif. In larger measure type (such as the 
7 cubits t 3 rpe etc ) there will be at the base of the wall and in its four cor- 
ner positions KutaSy which are miniature structures employed as orna- 
mental motifs. In still larger measure type (viz , 9, 11 cubits etc ) there 
will be included m addition to Jalapanjaras and Kutas, Ndsilcds and 
Salas. Ndsikd is an ornamentation designed after the shape of the 
nose. Salas are elongated sacrificial halls and their replicas in small 
measure are used as ornamental patterns on the Prasadas. In the 
course of the enumeration of ornamentations of the wall, it will be not- 
ed that the bigger the structure is the greater are the details of its de- 
coration and this view of the builders is based on the sound aesthetic 
principles of proportion and harmony. A keen sense of decoration 
does not allow the presence of large blank space in the area of the 
various members of a building. 


The following Imes^^ from the Nihandhana collected and put together 
confirm and amplify the author’s enumeration of the various decora- 
tive patterns with reference to the size of the structure: — 




433. Jbtd , p. 74; 

These stanzas are found m different places m Patala XIII of the 
Saivdgamamhandhana (Ms. from Tripunittura) . 
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mm ^ i 
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II 

*Tfos^ 513^ I 

wi^m qfe: 53fl55RM<q5tS'ti^i; ii 

^ ^ 5 »TqS^^: II 


% =^rR '^#1 =? ii 

RT^ssr ffe#l ^ ^ iRqsMRr i 
wm ii” 


STANZA 39. 

The Dimension and location of Salas etc. 

In tMs stanza, the author deals with Ihe divisions known as Kutas, 
Salas etc. The vistara of the Bhitti being divided into parts 10, 9, or 
8, with one part thereof for its vistara and the same (i.e. one part) for its 
length, make Kutas at the four comers; with two parts for its length 
and one part for its vistara make Salas on the four main sides such as 
the East etc ; with three-fourth of a part for its length and the same for 
its vistara make Nasika between the Salas and Kutas. On either side 
of the Nasikas, make Panjaras with Jalas with three-fourth of a part 
for the length and vistara. The disposition of these several decorative 
designs is based upon the statement of Gurudeva which runs as 
follows®* : — 

Ii 

*NU8lRRf^: ll” 

434, Gurudevapaddha% Uttarardha, Patala XXVm, 33 ( 2 ), 34 (T. S. S. Ed ); 
Gtirudeva as quoted in the Vimarkm, page 75. 
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STANZA 40. 

Kutas and Salas. 

The characteristic feattires of Kutas and Salas are given in tbs verse. 
Kuta is a replica of the Prasada; it will have ilie same shape wbch the 
Prasada has, and it will possess aU the essential parts wbch enter into 
the composition of the Prasada except the Adhisthana. These parts which 
make a Kuta hegm from above the ‘Prati’ the topmost element of Adhi|- 
thana and end with Stupika, the fimail, the final element of the Pxa- 
sada. It has a beautiful Nasika adorning its centre. With regard 
to its proportion, it will be noted, that it is % of the Prasada (i.e. 
the Sanctum sanctorum) The length and breadth are equal and 
hence it will be square m plan hke the Prasada itself. The term 
‘Dhaman’ employed here is a synonym of Prasada. Concerning 
‘Sala/ as has been already observed in the previous verse, the length 
is double the breadth. In the latter half of tbs stanza, the author states 
the parts wbch adorn a Sola. Sala has the same projection as the Kuta 
has. Pecuhar to itself, it has a Muhhapatti or band runmng round m 
front. Among other ornamentations of Sala, mention must be made 
of ‘ SakU’ ‘ Dhvaja ’ and ‘ Nasa’ It will have, by virtue of its elongated 
shape, tbee stupikas (or fibals) . 

The foUowmg text of Gurudeva^® supports the author’s description 
of the Kuta and Sala: — 


sTTfi: ^ i 

^ n” 


435 Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXVIII, Sts 35(2), 3$; Tantra-- 
eamuccaya (Vimarsim), (T. S. S. Ed ),Part I, p. 75, 
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STANZA 41. 

Panjara and. Jalaka. 

The Panjam will have equal length and breadth, which may be 2, 3 
or 4 Dandas. It will be decorated with Nasa. The ornamentation known 
as Jalaka will have a breadth which may be 2, 3, or 4 Dan^s and length 
which IS 1 Danda more than the vistara ; or, increasmg by one Danda, 
it may lead up to twice the vistara. It wiU be ornamented by holes or 
perforation designed after the zig-zag fashion resembling the Gomutraka. 
Its position is above the Vedika. Parasara^® observes: — 

“ gpHIT I 

3315513^ 11 

mi .... .... ii” 

Kasyapa'*®’^ lays down the proportions in the following lines: — 

“ ^ I 

5rt?5#Ri31l” 


STANZA 42. 

Kumhhalata : The Pot-and-Creeper ornament. 

This ornamentation called Kumhhalata or Pot-and-creeper orna- 
ment, which is specially prescribed in connection with the beautification 
of a Mahaprasada or temple of the Big Class of Structures, is described 
in the present stanza. It is wrought between the piUars. Its lower part 
is a Padma or Lotus. The height of the Padma in which the Kumbha 
or vase sits is as much as the vistara of the pillar and its breadth is one 


436. Quotation from the Tantrasamuccaya with VimarSinL (T. S. S. Ed.), 
Part I, p 75. 

437. Kasyapasilpa (Anandasrama Series), XI, 4 ( 2 ), 5, 6(1). Also vide the 
Tantrasamuccaya (T. S S. Ed.), Part I, page 76 [We have adopted Sankara’s 
reading] . 
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and a q'uarter of the breadth. According to Ka^apa, the height of the 
Padma should be divided into 8 parts and one part should be given to the 
moulding called Kampa, three parts to the lower Padma, one part to the 
Gala, two parts to the Urdhvapadma and one part to the Kampa above. 
The Kumbha which comes above will have the same height as the height 
of the Padma The creeper sprmgs forth from the mouth of the Kumbha 
According to the Manjan the height of the Kumbhalata may be equal 
to the measure between the Prati and the Uttara or even one and a 
quarter times this measure. 


Kcsyapa^® states: — 

qRszTRRfsiw ii 

m: jpiM g li 

^ 3 ^ II” 


The Mawjan^* states as follows: — 


R ii” 


STANZA 43. 

The ornamental features of an Alpaprdsada. 

Ornamentation which is special to the Aipaprasada is described here* 
In stanza 38, it was observed that Alpageha, because of the small space 
that it admits, permits limited ornamentation. In the subsequent stanzas, 
those ornamentations which enter into the composition of the Maha- 
prasadas have been described. Now, m this stanza (No. 43) , the author 
deals with the ornamentation that is peculiar to the Alpagehas. Divide 


438. Kasyapahlpa (Anandasrama Senes), XV, 1 j- 3. For quotation, also vide 
the Tantrasamuccaya, Part I, p 76 (T S S Ed.) 

439. Prayogaman^an, Patala VI (Ms Adyar Mss. Library, Madras); also vide 
the Tantrasamuccaya Vimarstm, Pait I, p 77 (T. S S. Ed ). 
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tibe height of the structure between the Prati and the Uttara into 8 parts 
and from bottom upwards construct mouldings as stated below: 

Vedi: — ^1 part. 

Padas (or miniature ornate pillars) 4 parts. 

Valdbhyuttara: — 1 part. (This is a composite moulding com- 
posed of Valabhi and Uttara) . 

Valahhi has half a part for its height and projection equal 
to the hei^t. It comes above the Uttara. Uttara is 
of half a part and it is the beam which runs on all the 
sides of the wall sitting above the ornate pillars (Padas) 
situated beneath it. 

Kapota • — 1 part. It is made m the form of a pigeon’s beak. It 
corresponds to what is known as ‘ Comice ’. 

Grhapindt . — 1 part. This is the finishing moulding of the wall. 
It is ornamented with its own pillar-omamentations. Above 
this, there is no more ornamentation. Uttara, the beam of 
the structure, is situated above it. 

This brings us to the end of the section on the wall, and the parts that 
are dealt with hereafter relate to the beam (Uttara) , ceiling (Prastara) , 
roofing (Sikhara) etc. 


STANZA 44. 

The Characteristics of the Uttara. 

In the six-fold division of an Indian temple, Prastara is the third 
from bottom upwards and it is situated above the Stambha and below 
the Gala. The various mouldings major and minor which enter into 
its composition are referred to by the author m stanza 53. Among ihe 
divisions of Prastara, Uttara the beam constitutes the most important 
structural member. It is a horizontal structural division, rectangu- 
lar in shape. It sits on the walls if walls are present, or on columns, and 
in the latter instance it extends from column to column. It is treated 
as a bearing member upholding the load of the roof and the synonyms 
foimd mentioned in the M&Tiasara point towards this essential function 
of beam (‘Uttara’). Says the Manasara *^: — 


440. Manasara Text (P. K. Acarya’s Ed.), Ch. XVI, lines 56-58. 
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& the view of the author of the Tmtrasamwcaya which is set forth in 
the opening stanza of this Patala, Uttara is the starting point of mea- 
sure with reference to which the general measure of the structinre is 
spoken of. Hence it forms one of the most important of architectural 
divisions. 

The present stanze deals with the three types of Uttara, differentia- 
ted on the basis of their relative breadth and thickness. The classes 
are called Kha-tidottara, Patrottara and Rupottara and they are 
characterised in order as the best, the middhng and the lowest types. 
The first, known as K}ia'n4ottara, which belongs to the best variety, 
has thickness and breadth equal to the vistara of the pillar at the base. 
It has thic^ess which is as much as its breadth and this breadth is the 
same as the breadth of the piUar. Patrottara which comes under 
the middhng type has thickness which is three-fourths of this breadth 
of the Khapdottara. The last class of Uttara, namely, the Rupottara 
possesses as much breadth as has been prescribed for the Khapdottara. 
Its difference lies in its thickness which is half of the breadth. From 
what has been stated above, it is clear that the breadth prescribed for 
all the three types of Uttara is common having reference to the breadth 
of the pillar at the base as it is described as equal to the same of the 
pillar at the base. The difference therefore hes in the proportion laid 
dovm for the thickness, which in the first instance is as much as the 
breadth, in the second one-fourth less than the breadth, and in the last 
half less. 

With regard to the situation of the last type, namely, the Rupottara, 
it IS said that the position can be reversed as one pleases. That is to 
say, the Uttara whose thickness is less than its breadth may be so placed 
that the breadth is made the depth. This reversed position is termed 
‘Cull’ by the author of the Manu^layacandnka. Says he : — 


441- Manif^alayacaridriM (T- S. S- Ed.), Ch. V, stanza 32. 
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The three classes of Uttara described above are referred to by 
other authors in the same way, and the quotations given below wiU 
serve to support the classification given in our text. 


Thus Gurudeva^ observes : — 




wim li 

ii” 


The Mayamata^ mentions three ts^pes of Uttara in the ‘Prastara- 
prakara^ia 

qi^: gqR ii 

q5R?4 ^ li” 

Patrottara in the above text is called ‘ Patrahandha’ and it is so called 
because of the ornamental pattern ‘Patra’ which enters into its com- 
position. 


For similar classification of Uttara refer to the Manjar^ which 
states : — 


442, Uanagurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXXI, 75, 76, 77 (T, S. S, 
Ed ), also, vide the Vimarsini, pp 77, 78. 

443 Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XVI, sts. 1, 2, 3. 

444. Pmyogamanoans Pat. VI (Ms. from the Adyar Mss Library, Madras). 

12 
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The Nihandliana^ thus states ; — 

^ ^ ^RFST^ ll” 


STANZA 45 

Ornamentcition of Rupottara. 

In this stanza the author deals with the ornamentation called 
* VdjaTia ’ which is -wrought on the Rupottara. The Rupottara may be 
associated with one Vd 2 ana or two Vdjanas, In the former case the 
thickness is divided into five parts and two parts are given to the 
Vdjana, In the latter case, the thickness is divided into six parts, and 
one part is set to the construction of an Alpavdjana (small Vdjana) and 
two parts above it to the mouldmg of the Mahdvdjana, The projection 
of the Vdjanas -will be as much as their own thickness* This rule with 
regard to the projection is also the one approved by the author of the 
Kdsyapasilpa, who says: — 

“ 3 n” 

In support of the proportions of the Vajanas described above, the 
ccanmentator Sankara quotes the following lines which are ascribed to 
Gurudeva^'^ : — 


I 

TOT ll” 

In the last quarter of the stanza, the author states the proportion of the 
Pattika whirfi is to be placed above the Uttara. The depth of the Pattikd 
will be equal to the thickness of the ^ Uttara ^ and its breadth will be 
half of this depth. Such a Pattika is fixed on the Uttara a little extend- 
ed outwards and rims all aroimd the Uttara. In the Manusydlaya- 
candrikd it is called ‘ Ksudrottara ^ or small Uttara. The UttarapatUkd 



445 Sawagamanihandhana^ Pat XHI, (Ms. from Tripunittura) . 

446 KasyapaMpa^ Patala XEX, 13. (Anandasrama Series) 

447. Gurudevapaddhatt, stanza quoted m the Vimarsmi. Vide T. S., Part 1, 
page 78. 
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forms the resting place for the rafters. This is stated in the stanza^: 

The following lines from the Manusydlayacandnka, which describe 
in ’close succession the process m the construction of the Uttara and the 
proportions of the parts of the Uttara, are noteworthy : — 

^ ^ II 

g[5R ^ I 

RWis'^ 'iffwwrnig: ii 
^ gpmtfJilg i 

Pm{i *1^ qfJTf^: (I 
5 ^ §[Fgf TOg 
l^giwrajg^ gfeg If ^isr^: i 
sisiaiT^i^ 

5^ f^: || 



448. Tantrasamuccaya, Patala n, st. 48. 

449. Manusy&layacaiidnTcd (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. stanzas 31-37. 
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STANZA 46. 

The Wooden Ceiling, 

The construction of the ceiling with wooden beams and planks forms 
the subject-matter of this verse To fix up the ceiling, an ‘Uttara’ 
called * Vajanottara ^ must be made and placed on the regular Uttara 
inwards. It will be one Danda, or three-fourth of a Danda, 
or half a Danda in height. The maximum height prescrib- 
ed for the Vajana is one Danda, and the term ‘adi’ indicates 
other alternative proportions %, and V 4 A deduction of 

one-fourth is first mentioned and extending this principle, the other 
alternatives of half and a quarter result Place on the Vajanottara the 
cross-beams called Tulds breadthwise to the structure (i e.) in the direc- 
tion of the East-West line if the structure faces the East. The height 
(i e. the thickness) of the Tulas will be one Danda and their breadth 
three-fourth of a Danda. Above the Tulas, in the direction of the 
Uttara place ‘ Jayantis ’ with a thickness half cut into the ‘ Tulas.^ 
Jay antis must be made like Tulas and placed cross-wise to the Tulas. 
^Vamsa^ means the ^Uttara* and ^ Anuvamsa^ consequently means in 
the direction of the Uttara which is the North-South hne in the case of 
a structure which faces the East. ‘ Tulas ’ in this instance, occupy the 
East-West direction and Jayanti the North-South Ime. Jayanti is describ- 
ed as ‘Khandadaru,’ or a piece of wood, in the Vivarana, In temple archi- 
tecture Jayantis are given the same dimensions as the Tulas, but in secu- 
lar structures, as m the case of an ordinary human dwelhng, they possess 
lesser proportion. The author directs the architect to secure an even 
surface for the beams of the ceiling and determine the ^Anumdrgas^ 
or interspaces between the cross-beams. After having fixed up the 
‘Anumargas’ planks which have suitable thickness should be spread 
out and the upper portion should be completely covered up, leaving 
no hole anywhere. 

In support and amplification of the above description, the following 
lines from allied literature may be cited. 

Gurudeva'^^® thus observes : — 

“ ^ I 


450. Gurudevapaddha% Uttarardha, Pat XXXI, stanzas 31-86 (T. S. S. Ed ) . 
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mi ^irnFn^ !i 

5p£F^^I3in^i: ^ II 

^ II 

mm 


ijj 


The Nibandhana.^^ observes: — 

« ^?F*i{^rnsii55r 

The Manjan^®^ states : — 

‘‘ 3?^ ^ 39TRfl3T ^ m I 



3^^ 3^1^: 

TpglgJTF^^R:#^: ^^3331: Wm' %• I 
#1331^ 5R;3^sf^ R^»#T3lS3fn3: II 
wm> %Fa|9r 31: 5iTR^: % | 

3lW35^SS? t 3lf5(^?l =3 3313311^: ll” 


The Mayamata^ states as follows: — 

“ 3^^ 333 

31 



451. iSaivagamamhandhana, Pat. XIII (Ms from Tripunittura). 

452. Prayogamanjan, Patala VI, (Ms. from the Adyar Mss. Library). 

453. MayamatOy^T S. S. Ed.), XVI, 36, 40-46. 
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sgt ^ ii 

3 irwra w^ II 


m 3551 ^51^: I 


f^ ^ ^ ^ II 

fl[^ I 



II 


m sra#*!! ii” 


STANZA 47. 

The Stone Ceiling. 

This stanza describes the mode of construction of a ceiling with such 
material as stone or brick. In this alternative method of 
construction the direction is given as follows : From above half the 
height of the door construct from the four corners walls in the Garbha 
with stones, or bncks according to the Kadahkakarana process and thus 
close up gradually. This process is explained by the commentator 
thus^®^ : — 

“ 3»#i§?5R?5r: ll” 

That IS to say, Kadahkakarana is the laying of stones one over the other 
and drawing of each layer above inwards. When each layer above is 
drawn more and more inside the area above becomes less and less and 
when the same process is contmued up to the summit, the top area admits 
of being capped by one stone-cap. This process begins with the four 
main sides from half of the altitude of the door and continues up-to the 


454. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsmi (T. S. S. Ed ),Part I, p. 79. 
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top of tile door. The upper portion from this summit of the door, obtains 
the octagonal form, and, when the same is rounded off, it (i.e., the por- 
tion above the door and below the stone-cap which is octagonal) presents 
a handsome wavy appearance. This portion above the door and below 
the final stone-cap will have a hei^t which is half of the Garbhagrha 
The closmg up must be made gradual, like the closing of the lotus. The 
whole ceiling m this pecuhar mode of construction with its wavy view 
and gradual closmg at the top like that of a lotus will undoubtedly pre- 
sent to our sight beauty in which the human nund deeply dehghts. The 
foUowmg authority, quoted m the VimarHnl, supports the author’s 
view : — 





STANZA 48. 

The Roof 

In this stanza, the author prescribes rules which determine the 
construction and disposition of the rafters (Lupas). The commentator 
Sankara opens his c omm entary on this verse with the introductory 
remarks^^: — thereby suggesting that 

the Sikhara corresponds to the roof of a buildmg. The rafters 
are to be so placed that their lower end must rest on the 
Uttarapattika, while their upper extremity must be secured 
in what is known as the Kuta, The Kuta here referred to is the top- 
element of the roofing, which functions m keepmg the upper extremity 
of the rafters and in holding together the whole assemblage of the rafters 
that enter into the making of the roof. The Sikha at the top of the 
rafters constitutes the basis for the Kuta and hence in its situation the 
bottom of the Kuta is said to turn downwards. In its shape the Kuta 
resembles the flower known as ‘Dhurdhura ’ It is made octagonal, or 
sixteen-facfed or circular ; or, it may look like a blossomed lotus. Half 
of its height below is described as round. The above description of the 
Kuta is found m the, Manusydlayacandrika, The dimensions of the Kuta 
are also prescribed there. The following stanzas^®*^ which describe the 
Kuta may be noted in this connection : — 

455 Ihid , p. 79. 

456. Ihid., p. 80. 

457. MantLsydlayacandrikd (T. S- S. Ed.), Ch. VI, stanzas 9, 10, 11, 16, 
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^^T6ts^ ter ^ ?wi3sisi% (t 


m il 531^ ^OPIW^: 11 ” 


The Szlparatna describes the Kuta m Chapter XXXIII, Stanzas 51 
to 56. 

After having described where and how the rafters are to be fixed, 
the author m the remaining quarters of the stanza deals with the method 
of determining the length of the rafters. The length of the rafters from 
the centre to the comer will be as much as the measure of the diagonal 
(Karijasutra) connecting the Kuta with the Uttara. The two sides con- 
sisting of the distance from the Uttara to the centre of the Prastara and 
from the centre of the Prastara to the summit of the Kuta bemg known, 
the measure of the third side which forms the hypotenuse as it were of a 
ri^t-angled triangle can be easily fixed. The length of the line which 
connects the pomt in the Uttara (where the lower end of the rafter rests) 
with the top of the Kuta constitutes the length of the rafter from the 
Uttara to the Kiita. There wfil be as many triangles formed from the 
Kutasutra (centre of the Grha) as there are rafters and m each case, 
the hs^potenuse forms the length of the rafter. The whole length of the 
rafter does not end with the Uttara, but extends further below the Uttara. 
The proportion of the ‘Avalamharux’ or the part of the rafter which 
projects downwards below the uttara is next stated. Four alternatives 
are furnished %, %, % or half of the hei^t of the pillar. The total 
length of the rafter accordingly will be the length of the Elarpasutra 
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(diagonal or hsrpotenuse i.e., the hne which connects the point in the 
uttara with the top of the Kuta) together with any one of the propor- 
tions which measure %, % or half of the height of the pillar. 

With regard to the measurement of Lupa, the foUowmg*^® statement 
IS found in the Nihandhana and Manjarl which agrees with the measure- 
ment laid down in our text : — 


triJPTrt^ ll” 


(?i5) 57Fcra:ii” 


STANZA 49. 

The Nvpraphalakd and Valayas 

In this stanza the author prescribes the proportions of what are 
known as the Nipraphalaka and Valayas. Nvpraphalakd is the plank of 
wood placed on the lower end of the rafters and when fixed to the rafters, 
it serves to fasten and hold together the different rafters. 
The Vivaranakara^s® describes it as ‘ or the plank 

fixed to the face of the rafters {% e., to the lower extremity) . The breadth 
of the Nipraphalaka will be one-eighth, one-sixth, or one-seventh less 
than that of the Uttara, while its thickness will be one-third of its 
breadth. Valayas are square bands run through the hole bored in the 
middle of the rafters. They cut their way through the rafters and build 
them together. The breadth of the Valayas is stated to be two, three 
angulas etc., according as it befits the rafter and their shape is described 
as square. The Manjarl gives three alternatives — ^three angulas, two 
angulas, and one and a half angulas Any one of these which agrees 
most with the size of the rafter is intended to be selected. The Niprapha- 
laka and Valayas are important inasmuch as they lend strength and co- 
hesion to the rafters and bind them integrally together. 


458. Nihandhana, XHl, Manjari, VI, quoted in the Vimarsini, p SO (T S. S 
Edition) 

459 Tantrasamuccayavivaraiyi (Ms. E. No. 1994, G.O.M.L., Madras) . 

13 
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The folomng statement*®® of the Manjart, which prescribes the 
proportions of Valayas, mi^t be noted in this connection for purpose of 
comparison: — 

wm. n” 


STANZA 50. 

Cover over the rafters and the making of Stupika 

This stanza deals with the final stage in the construction of the 
^iMiara. From the trend of the text as well as from the commentator’s 
observation we are led to suppose that the Sikhara corresponds to the 
roof of the shrine. We are instructed by this stanza that rafters should 
be covered all around with planks, prepared out of good timber such as 
the 6aka (tectona grandis) . As regards the top it is stated that it must 
be covered by the last ‘ Avayava ’ of the &khara, viz., the Pidhdnaphahkd 
or the final copmg slab or plank. When the material employed m the 
construction of the Sikhara is stone or brick, it is called ^ Murdhestakd/ 
This element Pidhanaphalaka or Murdhestaka fimctions in a variety of 
ways. First of all, it serves to dose up the top of the &khara In this 
capacity it may be described as a coping-slab or coping-stone of the 
Sikhara. Secondly, it functions as a support to the final element of the 
structure, viz., Stupika. Stupikd is the fimal, the topmost crowning part 
of the structure, especially of a religious character. It bears, according 
to our author, distinct proportion to the height of the temple, and, as 
generally laid down, its height is as much as the height of the basement. 
It is composed of four traditional parts — Padma (full-blown Lotus), 
Kumbha (Pot) , Ndla (Lotus stalk) and Kudmala (Lotus-bud) . These 
paits of the Stupika, situated one above the other, are found accepted 
as the four traditional parts of the Stupika which adorns the roof of 
shrines met with in Kerala. HaveH remarks: “The water-pot or 
Kalasa, containing a lotus-bud, placed above the Mahapadma or the 
amalaka as a finial was a most appropriate symbol of the creative 
element and of life itself 


460. Prayogamanjart (Ms from the Adyar Mss. Library), Patala VI, quoted 
in the Vimarstm, p 81 (T.S S. Ed ) of the Tantrasamuccaya, Part I. 

461. Havell’s Indian Architecture, page 99. 
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The fixing of the Stupika to the accompaniment of the ceremonials 
connected with the act of fixing has been elaborately dealt with in texts 
like the Mayamata and Gurudevapaddhati. We shall quote below the 
relevant extracts from the said texts which indicate the ceremonial im- 
portance of the fixing of the Stupika. 


The Mayamata^^ states : — 

“ W ^ ^ Pm II II 

II II 

SfPir I 

m' II II 
to to I 

d ^ II II 

toi: II II 

# torn I 

to ^ II II 



1%to »wT5ri;^sf7 m II II 

toto*ton^ i 

II II 

3 I 

^pto II II 

^ toto ^ I 


462. Mayamata, Ob. XVIH, sts. 65, 66, U6 to 121, 144, 145, 146, 147, 151, 
194, 195 (T. S. S. Ed.), 
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•••• •••• •••* II II 

^ ^ I 

3q%g^(?fr?)^^ ^)s ^)?r: II II 

^55?!’:^ iFWftoir I 

it4^ ^ II II 

^ ll” 

etc. etc. etc. 

Gurudeva^^^ deals witli this topic in the sections known as ^Stupi- 
vtnydsa^ and ^ Kumhhavtnydsa\ He thus describes: — 

“ ^ I 

PrgFra: II H II 

f^iwiiF(?i i I 

II ^ II 

^ q^ijpqr^ ’#^IRl5irq|^qclH I 

3 II V9 II 

sTP^qif^ ^ =q?i53tsqtg5RT ll <i n 

flstw qr qi II ^ 11 

3113'?^^ II ? o II 

3 ^1 =^3^^ 3 1 

f€t II [\ 

ioqnqt^qitl^^ ^ 3 I 

103^ ^ 5Rf3a% II 11 

m I 

%3!r^ife^rM q^ftqra^qf^ ^ ii ii 


463 l&& 7 wgurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXXIV, sts. 5-15, 20-23, 25 
(T. S. S. Ed ) . 
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li ? « 11 

gWI ^f55OT; I 

II II 

®rsi i ^ 11 II 

^ ^r inii% ^ wrf^j?; i 

^jm II R? II 

f^T«n^ 3 II 11 

;q^ | 

m ^ #ri^ II RH II 



The text of the Mdnasdra on this subject as presented in P. K. 
Acarya’s edition leaves much to be desired. The defective nature of the 
text and the still more defective translation of it have been exposed in 
the Article on Stupi in the Journal of “Indian Culture.”^ 


SIKHARA AND STtJPIKA 

Much confusion prevails in the writings of several authors due to 
the imperfect xmderstanding or gross misunderstanding of the signifi- 
cance of the terms ‘Sikhara’ and ‘Stupdsa’ In the course of his arti- 
cles^®® on ‘Sikhara’ and ‘Stupi,’ Prof. Pisharoti has attempted to point 
out the difiiculties that confront one in going through the several writings 
on the subject of Indian temple architecture because of the defective 
character of the rendermg of these technicsil terms ‘ Sikhara’ and ‘ Stu- 
pika.’ We shall not enter here into the details of the discussion, but p b a l l 
investigate the origin and significance of these two terms. We shall 
try to imderstand them in the sense in which they were understood ar><l 
employed in the original literature on the subject of temple architecture. 

Sikhara. The term ‘Sikhara’ is derived from the word ‘Sikha.’ 
Its derivation^®® may be stated as follows ‘ { Hrar+C:- 


464 ‘Stwpi’ by K. R. Pisharoti, Indmn Culture, Vol. HI, No 2, pp. 353-358. 

465 AnnamOai University Journal 1935, Indian Culture, Vol HI, No. 2. 

466. Vide SabdaJttilpadruma, under the word ‘Sikhara.’ 
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\\ Ttiis is the derivation given in the Sahdakalpadruma. 
The synonjTm of Sikhara that is found given there is < Amara and 

the author of the Sahdaratrhavali take note of the s 3 monym ‘'^iras/ 
The Vdeaspatya^^"^ observes : ^ ^ ^1% ’ It is clear 

from the derivation explamed m the above quoted lexicons that the 
term ^Stkhara^ is derived from the word ^Sikhd/ Sikha means ‘top-knof 
or the tuft of hair on the middle of the head). That 
which has the tuft of hair is the head and hence ‘Sikhara’ came to 


denote the ‘head’ The suffix ^ in f^T+^ is used in the sense 
of ^Matwp^ which indicates ‘possession’ The synonyms ‘Siras’ and 
‘ Sirsa ’ are found freely and extensively employed by the architectural 
authorities in their writings on architecture. The authors of the ‘Three 
Main Styles of Indian Temple Architcctttre^®^” have also accepted the 
derivational meamng ‘head.’ This portion called Sikhara or Siras, cor- 
responds to the roof of the structure, and is the determining feature of 
the style of architecture. As the features of the human face serve to 
distinguish one man from another, so does the shape of the Sikhara help 
to distinguish one style of temple from another. The final element 
of t^ikhara is the ‘ Pidhanaphalaka, ’ the coping-slab which covers or 
closes up the ^Kuta/ the part at the upper extremity of the roof in 
which IS secured the extremity of the rafters. This Kuta, it may be 
remembered, corresponds to the bone of the forehead, for the term 
‘Kuta ’ means that (i.e., the bone of the forehead with its projection or 
prominence) 


Stupikd. The origin of this term may be sought in the word ‘ Stu- 
pa !.’ We do not find in the term ‘ Stupika ’ any corrupt derivation. 
The word ‘Stupa’ is found used in the most ancient literary record 
extant, viz., the Rgveda In the Rgveda it occurs in the following pas- 
sages : — (l)«5'o igtr f |5r ?rt 5 {2)^71 ^ ^ 

In later Vedic literature also, as for instance in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhitdf^^ Satapatha Brdhmana,^*^^ Taittvnya Samhitdy^^ Pancavimsa 


467 Vide Vacaspatya under the word ‘Sikhara.’ 

468 Bulletin of the Government Musetim, Madras (Gravely and Ramachandran) , 
page 2. 

469 Monier William’s Dictionary, Sanskrit to English. 

470. Rg Veda, vii, 2, 1, 

471. Rg Veda, i 24, 7, 

472. Vdjasaneyi Samhita, ii.2; xxv.2 lStupa=*tuft of hair’] 

473. B , i, 3, 3, 5, iii, 5, 3, 4 . [Stupa=‘ tuft of hair’]. 

474. Taittinya Samhitd, lii.S, 6, 5. [Stupa=‘ top-knot , 
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Brdhmana^’^^ etc., the word ' Stupa ’ is used to denote the tuft of hair or 
top-knot. Macdonell^’’^® and Keith observe : “ Stiipa in the l^gveda and 
later denotes the ‘ top-knot ’ of hair as designating the upper part of the 
head.” Roth also gives this meaning with reference to the word Stupa 
or stupa^*^^ — schopf, says he. The word ‘ Stupa ’ therefore as the 

ancient Indian hterary records mdicate, has to be understood in 
the original sense of ‘ top-knot ’ or the ‘ tuft of hair ’ and not m the sense 
of a Buddhist mound as far as the derivational side of the word is con- 
cerned. It was in the sense of top-knot or tuft of hair that Stupika was 
originally and derivationaUy understood by architectural authontes who 
conceived of the temple in terms of the human orgamsm. The other 
synonym found employed in the same sense is the term ^ SikhdJ Guru- 
deva*^*^^ clearly expresses this view of the Hindu builders in the hne 
« . The authors of the ‘ Three Main Styles of 
Indian Temple Architecture^ are right when they render the term 
‘ :Sikha ’ by the expression ‘ upright tuft,’ but they seem to go wrong 
when they interpret the same word m the sense of ‘ flame ’ in the same 
context, as such a rendering is not called forth by the context.'^^^ The 
meaning ‘flame’ does not fit in with the interpretation of Sikhara in 
the sense of ‘ head ’ which they give m the sentence. 

Hair on the head is a sign of beauty and it is an aesthetic necessity 
in that it makes the human form look perfect. It forms synthetically a 
part of the human figure and grows mevitably from it. It lends to the 
form a sense of conclusion which is not sudden, but m accord with tho 
principles of ‘ punctuation ’ and ^ mf lection.’ Is not a head without hair, 
a head which looks bald and dry looked upon as somethmg incomplete 
and offensive to a keen sense of beauty ? In the same way as the human 
figure is considered imperfect without the mark of hair on the head, is 
the form of a biulding viewed when shorn of ‘Sikha or Stupika,’ the 
aesthetic element which punctuates the upper part of the structux'e. 
The presence of this crowning and adorning element is emphasised m 
accord with the laws of pimctuation and mflection which hold good in 
a really fine building. Hence was Stupika or Sikha held as an indis- 
pensable member of a structure by Indian builders, who include it in 
their six-fold classification of an Indian temple. Being the final and 


, 475. Pancammsa BrahTnana, xiii. 4, 4. 

476. Vedtc Index of Names and Subjects (Vol. n, p. 483). 

477. Sanshnt^Wdrterhuch (Bohtlmgk xmd Roth), VII, columns 1268 and 1263. 

478. Gurudevapaddhatij Uttarardha, Pat. 28 after st. 36, 

479. Three Mam Styles of Indian Temple Architecture by Gravely and Rama- 
chandran, Bulletin of the Government Museum, Madras, page 2. 
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top-most element, it can be rendered by no better corresponding ex- 
pression than by the term ‘ finiaL’ Other terms, such as dome, pinnacle 
etc., either imperfectly brmg out its significance or totally convey sense 
other than what the term actually stands for. Dr P. K. Acarya ren- 
ders the term by such expressions as a dome^ a cupola^ a spherical roof 
rising like an inverted cup over a circular, square or multangular build- 
ing, a pinnacle, a steeple-tower:^^^^ In another place,^^^ the same scholar 
remarks : — Above the dome (stupi) are built in order Sikhara, Sikhd, 
Sikhdnta, and ^ikhdmanV^ In his Translation of the Mdnasdra, Acarya 
translates the term ^ Stiipikd^ as ^ dome \ and ^Sikhaf as ^ pinnacle 
None of these varied renderings can be taken to point out the significance 
of the term ‘Stupika.’ “ The dome is an obvious ts^pe of covermg for the 
primitive circular hut in countries where building materials are only 
in small units, such as bricks, and where timber is lackmg.”*^®^ The 
term ^ dome^ is elsewhere^^^ described as “rounded vault form- 
ing the roof of a building or chief part of it, and having a circular, ellip- 
tical or polygonal base; a cupola.” Stupika, being not a roof, but the 
top-most part of a building adorning the roof itself, cannot be said to 
correspond to a dome. Moreover, the term ‘ dome ’ is used only with 
respect to any structure of circular design, whereas Stupika figures 
in buildings of any shape, circular or square, hexagonal or octagonal. 
The second statement, where Acarya speaks of Sikhara etc., being 
built above the ‘Stupi’, conveys no meaning. In the third mstance of 
translation, where Acarya strives to mark a hne of distinction between 
Stupika and Sikha, no such distinction can be detected, as the term 
‘ Sikha ’ is obviously used by Sanskrit writers as a synonym 
of Stupika — Gurudeva) . Even the term 

‘pinnacle’ is only loosely apphed to denote ‘ Stupika’, because the word 
‘pinnacle’ though employed to refer to the decorative motif serving as 
the upper termination of a building, is yet distinguished from the term 
fimal’ which is the topmost decorative element. Pinial is situated above 
the pinnacle. The word (pinnacle) “ is distmguished from fimal as 
signif 5 fing a larger motive, sometimes of considerable complexity, where- 
as a finial is a single ornament, and from tower or turret by the fact that 
a pinnacle is always a strictly subsidiary motive. Thus a Gothic tower 
and spire may be decorated with pinnacles, each one of which is capped 
by a finial.”4S5 

480. A DictioTiary of Hindu Architecture, p 707. 

481. A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, p. 588. 

482. Vide, Translation of lines 92, 101, 102, Ch XVIE. 

483. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Edition, Vol. VII, p 511 

484. A New English Dictionary, Vol HE, p. 593 (Oxford). 

485- Encyclopaedia Britannica, under “Piimacle’’ (14th Ed ), Vol. XVn, p, 942. 
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From the above description it will be obvious that the terms dome, 
pinnacle etc., cannot, m any appropriate sense, be applied to denote the 
final element of structure ‘ Stupika’. Bemg the top-most element, it may, 
however, be described by the expression ‘finial.’ It is treated as an 
independent imit by Indian authorities, unit distmct and different from 
the parts below such as Sikhara, Gala etc. It expresses its relationship 
with the whole structure and consistent with its importance as a unit, it 
admits of parts m its turn. 

In the division of the Stupika into parts and in its proportion with 
reference to the total height of the structure, there may be noticed 
some amount of variation, but such a variation is mevitable m the very 
nature of its development Kasyapa^®® m the course of the enumeration 
of the several principal parts of a temple, in a variety of proportions, 
assigns for the Stupika proportions %, %, Vto» and %i of the 

total height of the temple. In actual practice too, variation is discernible 
m the proportion that the Stupika bears to the height of the building in 
the different parts of India. In many of the North Indian shrmes finial 
appears with pot-shape as its pronounced feature and is called therefore 
^pot-shaped finial’ by some modern scholars 

Modern writers are not unanimous m their opinion in respect of the 
origin and function of * Stupi.’ Jouveau Dubreuil^®® thinks that Stupis had 
their origin undoubtedly m the pots of baked earth, placed on wooden 
roofing with a view to protecting them from rain. A H. Longhurst,^®® on 
the other hand, believes that Stupi serves no useful purpose. "Whether 
it serves any useful purpose or not, it is considered by architectural 
authorities in India as an essential element of an Indian termle, an 
element that adorns the Sikhara and lends the structure an air of com- 
pleteness and perfection. It is bom of the law of punctuation which 
reigns supreme in the realm of art It perfectly accords with the inter- 
pretation of Indian Temple Architecture in terms of the human organism. 
The terms ‘Sikha’ and ‘Stupika’ which originally denote a ‘top-knot’ 
serve in their significatory capacity to lend support to such an* inter- 
pretation. With regard to its shape, the artist seems to have followed 
originally the patterns of Padma and Kumuda. Gangoly^®® suggests 


486. KakyapaMtpa, (Anandasrama Series), Patala XXVn. 

487. Vide for instance the Htstory of Indian and Indonesian Art. page 115. 

488. Dravtdtan Architecture, p 32. 

489 Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, 1915-16, Southern Circle, 
Madras, page 31. 

490 Indian Architecture by Manomohan Gangoly, Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Vol. XU, Pt, HT, page 4^. 
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that the shape of the vase or Kumbha was probably the result of the 
gradual conversion of two full-blown lotuses prompted by a sense of 
symmetry to repeat the base. Havell would have us beheve that Kalasa 
or sacrificial pot was moulded after the shape of Kumuda. “ It was the 
jar,” says he, “ which contamed the amrita or elixir of immortality, the 
nectar of the gods ; and thus its form was adapted not only to sacrificial 
vessels, but to the ordmary Indian domestic water-pot, the lota”.^^^ 
This view is further strengthened by the identification which the Viva- 
raiiakara observes m the shape of Kumuda and Kumbha in 
the statement ^ its full-blown form Stupika 

is not a mere pot, but an architectural element composed of various parts 
which from bottom upwards are (1) Eight-petalled lotus or Mahapadma, 
(2) Kumbha or pot, (3) Nala or lotus stalk, and (4) Kudmala or lotus 
bud. All the constituents of a lotus plant — ^the stalk, the bud and the 
blossomed flower — are referred to here and, as regards Kumbha, it may 
be assumed that it is either the result of two full-blown lotuses placed 
one facing the other and gradually converted to one shape or an adapta- 
tion from the shape of the Kumuda, the white water-lily. In any case, 
the origin of the various parts which compose the Stupika is to be traced 
in the forms of the beautiful products of Nature. These forms are 
certamly very artistic and enchanting and m the imagination of Indian 
artists they are important because they are spiritual in their associa- 
tions. The lotus for instance is the flower associated with the God 
Visnu or Surya and with the Goddess LaksmI The whole lotus plant, 
inclusive of all the parts, ssmbolises most beautifully the springing of 
creative life from the ocean of eternity. 


STANZA 51. 

The Covering of Sikhara. 

In, this stanza, the author refers to the materials that may be em- 
ployed in the covering and protection of the roof. In places where 
meteorological conditions strongly prevail, the roof needs protection and 
hence copper sheets, bricks and such other strong materials as are 
capable of resisting the inclemencies of weather are prescribed for the 
coveriiig of the roof. An architect must gauge the forces of Nature and 
so arrange the defending members of the building that they should stand 
firm against Nature’s furious moods and protect the dwellers inside. 
He must make the roof in such a manner that it must resist the scorch- 


491, A Study of Indo^Aryan Civilisation, page 60. 

492, Tantrasamuccaya Vivarana, Ms R No. 1994, G O.M.L., Madras. 
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ing heat of the summer sun and keep out the heating waters of a heavy 
rain-fall. The foundation of his building should be so deeply laid and 
the basement so firmly constructed that his structure must stand un- 
moved before any sweeping storm While it is true that architects, here 
as elsewhere, offered grim resistance to the furious forces of Nature, 
it must not be supposed that they aimed at conquering Nature m a vein 
of pride or triumph. For they were ever ready to listen to Her sweeter 
calls They felt delighted in the manifestations of the healing and the 
soothing phenomena of Nature. They gloried in the light of the rising 
and the setting Sim and gave to their basement mouldings, the Hght- 
catching and the shadow-throwing devices. They gloried in the beauty of 
creation, which is summed up in the lotus and the lily They adopted 
Nature’s patterns in the repertory of their architectural ornament. It 
must be remembered in this connection, that the Indian artist is not one 
who copied Nature simply and for its own sake, or for a merely orna- 
mental purpose. For it was never in his stram to cry ‘art for art’s 
sake ’ Spirituality, rooted in his soul, endowed him with a vision which 
is different from the ordinary angle of vision Contemplative by nature 
that he is, he visioned with the mind’s eye and discovered in the lotus 
and the lily fair symbols of a creative element and the peaceful serenity 
cf a fundamental and spiritual existence. Thus the relationship of 
artist with Nature was not one of conflict between man and Nature, but 
of identification with the inner consciousness of a creative Nature, 
There was complete association of artist with Nature in all Her restora- 
tive office. Though he defended agamst the destructive energies of 
Nature with a view to self-protection through the defending members 
of his building, the artist in India, was on the whole moving in harmony 
with the rh3^hmic activity of Nature, and the result he achieved finally 
was vitally creative and emotionally responsive. 


VIMLSJSrAglKHAR^ 

The compound expression ‘ Vimanasikhara ’ demands some expla- 
nation in view of the fact that the two words ‘ Vimana ’ and ‘ Sikhara ’ 
have been imperfectly interpreted and very loosely employed by some 
modem exponents of the subject of Indian architecture. The authors 
of the “ Three Main Styles of Indian Temple Architecture/^ for instance, 
call a tower ‘Vimana.’ “The tower itself is a Vimana they say. 
In the “Outline of Indian Temple Architecture/^ Dr. Gravely 

49&. Bulletin of the Government Museum, Madras, 1934 (New Series, Gren, 
Sect, in, Pt. I), page 2, 
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observes:^ “The term Sikhara relates to a structure forming part of 
the tower (Vimana) in all the three styles of temple — Ndgara, Vesara 
and Dmvtda — ^recognised by the Silpa^stras.” He further speaks of 
“ Vimana of temple Charu-Chandra Das Gupta also states referring 
to a temple, that it origmally “ consisted of the Vimana,^®® the Sikhara 
and the Mantapa.” Baner^i in the “History of Orissa” similarly refers 
to the ‘Vimana and Sikhara of a temple.’^®'^ In the wake of S. K. lyyan- 
gar, Gurudas Sarkar observes “the name Vtmdna thus came to be 
applied to “the tower of mner shrine or sancta of the temples.” Dr. Ven- 
kata Eamanayya^^® identifies Vimana with a tower over a shrine, with 
‘ stupi ’ as he calls a tower and so on; in other words, he takes it in the 
sense of a part of the temple While the term ‘ Vimana ’ is thus inter- 
preted by some m the sense of a part, it is understood in the sense of 
the whole by others. Thus Masson®^® and others, the authors of Ancient 
India and Indian Civilisation^^ identify Vimana with the sanctuary. 
J. DubreuiP®^ says: “In the early Chola period, it is the sanctuary of the 
temple, which one calls the Vimana, that assumes all of a sudden gigantic 

proportions etc ” Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy^®^ applies 

the term ‘ Vimana ’ to refer to ‘ Dravidian temples ’ In the view of the 
authors of the Silpasastras the term ‘ Vimana ’ denotes the whole struc- 
ture from the basement to the finial It refers to the central shnne in 
which IS enshrmed the image. It is not found used with reference to 
any part of the temple. 

The compound < ’ is a Sastitatpurusa and is to be 

spilt as ‘ ’ where ‘ Vimana ’ is the whole of which 

‘ Sikhara ’ is a part. Sahkara^*^^ explains the compound expression in 
the phrase ' ’ which means the above portion of 

the Prasada. Here Vimana is interpreted to mean Prasada, (i.e.) the 
temple as a whole, inclusive of aU its main parts beginmng with the 


494 Bulletin of the Govermnent Museum, Madras, Vol. IH, Pt. U, 1936, 
page 2, foot-note 4 
495. Ibid*, page 4 

496 Journal of the Department of Letters (Calcutta), Vol XXIX, 1937, article, 
page 1. 

497. History of Onssa, n, p. 343. 

498. Rupam, 1922, p. 55, also, vide p. 42, Vimana of the temple.’ 

499. Origin of South Indian Temple, pp 78, 37, 38, etc. 

500. Ancient India, p 355. 

501. Dravidian Architecture, p. 37 

502 Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, p. 118. 

503. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsim (T. S. S. Ed ), Part I, p 81. 
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basement and ending with the fimal. Gurudeva®** speaks of the Adhif- 
^hana as part of the Vimana Thus he states : — 

“ l” 

The defmition®®^ of Vimana as given by Gurudeva is signifi- 
cant and it runs as follows : — 

“ ^ITira: l” 

In the term ^Vimana,’ as defined by Gurudeva, it is inte- 
resting to note the component word ^ mdna ’ (measure) and the 
preposition ^ Vi ^ (varied) . Accordmg to this definition Vimana 
must be taken to mean the structure which admits of a variety 
of measures Temple or palace is given so many wide and 
varied measures that it came to be classified imder various measure 
types. Variety of measures thus became the distingmshmg feature of 
a temple or palace. Gurudeva devotes one Patala to the measures oi 
structure and he calls it ^I\rdmuima?ialafcsa7idd/ukara Whatever may 
be the derivation of the term ^Vimana,’ it deserves to be noticed that the 
term was consistently and uniformly applied by all Sanskritic writers 
with reference to the temple, the sanctum sanctorum, and it is found 
employed in architectural literature as a synonym of terms like 
^Prdsdda/ ^ Bhavana/ ^ Harmy a, ^ etc. Thus the Maymiata?^^ states : — 

“ ^ \ 

^ ^ Wi ii 

^ ^ 11 

The Kdsyapasilpa^^^ thus emnnerates the synonyms — 

“ STRIR: Ii 

504. liana GwrudevapaddhaU, Uttarardha, Pat. XXX, st. 65 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

505. Jbzd., Patala XVIH, st, 2. 

506. Ibid,, Patala XXVIII, st. 2. 

507 Mayamata, Ch. XIX, 10, 11, 12 (T. S. S. Edition). 

508. KasyapaUlpa (Anandasrama Series), XXm, 1, 2, 3. 
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The Mdnasdra^^^ likewise says: — 

“ [?5]q =TO ^ II 

^ ^ WINIH # ^ ^RRFPi; 11 
itfimR m ^ ^ I 
f?t3i4 cR5(^)^lg ^ T2|1w^ I!” 

The author of the Nthandhana refers to octagonal, circtilar, square 
and other shaped Sikharas of the Vnnana, thereby indicating that 
^ikhara forms a part of the Vimana (i e , the temple) . Thus the Nihan- 
dhana.^^^ states: — 

« 3T5[^ ^ 5rri^r i 

5 ii’ 


The Manjan refers to Vimana with one Tala in the sense of 
Ekatalaprasada. Thus it ohserves^^^: — 


a 



I” 


Instances may thus be multiphed to show that the term ‘Vimana’ 
is used by architectural authorities m ancient India in the sense of not a 
part, but the whole structure. 


THE CAR THEORY, 

Dr. Coomaraswamy presumes that the forms of temples were deriv- 
ed from cars of gods on the ground that in the Ramayana, Ayodhya is 
compared to a celestial car, and that it was described as full of shrines 
which gave it the impression of the home of the cars of Grods. The ritual 
of carrying of images in processional car is cited as an instance in point. 
Contihumg he remarks : “ The resemblance of the Aryavarta Sikhara 


509. M&nasdray Text (P. K. Acarya’s Edition), XIX, lines 108-112. 

510. I§aivagamambandha7ia, Patala XIEI (a Ms from Tripumttura) . 

511. Prayogaman^an) Patala VI (Ms, Adyar Mss. Library, Madras). 
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to the bamboo scaffolding of a processional car is too striking to be 
accidental. More than that, we actually find stone temples of great size 
provided with enormous stone wheels (Konarak, Vijayanagar) : and the 
monolithic temples at M^allapuram (7th century) are actually called 
rathaSy that is cars, while the term Vimdna^ apphed to later Dravidian 
temples, has ongmally the same sense, of vehicle or moving palace. 
Something of the sense of life belonging to the older vehicles remams 
associated with the later buildings.”®^^ The supposition that cars form- 
ed the prototypes of temples does not seem to us tenable, because it 
presumes that there were no permanent temples before Seasonal 
festivals and processions are essentially conditions of an estabhshed 
system of worship and they demand a permanent abode of the deity that 
is taken out on ceremomal occasions m processional cars. Kings, who 
are believed, according to the theory of Divine Eight, to represent God 
on earth are carried in state cars or couches in procession on certain 
ceremomal occasions, but this does not mean that they are always so 
carried. They have a permanent palace which constitutes their perma- 
nent abode In like manner the ritual of procession presupposes the 
existence of a permanent shrme, and cars whxch happen to be temporary 
and movmg things, would have m all hkelihood derived their form from 
the shape of a structure which is already permanent and settled. Other- 
wise it presents, as Havell remarks, ‘a case of puttmg the cart before the 
horse.’ The shape of the Sikhara or roof, as it is found described m 
architectural texts, admits of so many varied forms, such as the square, 
octagonal, hexagonal and the like, and all these could not be said to have 
had their origin in the circular bamboo scaffolding of a processional car. 
Agam, there is no historical basis for the view that temples were fashion- 
ed after the cars. Havell appears to us right in holding that the Rathas 
of Mamallapuram and the Surya temples at Konarak are instances of 
attempts made by medieval builders to give literary imagination con- 
crete form by placing stone wheels on the side of the Vimana Havell 
observes: “The temple car on which the sacred image was carried m 
procession could not have been introduced mto the temple ritual before 
the image itself became part of it i.e. before the first centuries and after 
the Christian era — and all the constructive types, as well as the symbolism 
connected with them, if Indian temple buildmg had been developed 
before that time. There is no instance of Yimdnas bemg made like rathas, 
or cars, before the tenth century.”5i3 


512. Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, pp 118, 110. 

513. A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilisation, p 44. 
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STANZA 52. 


Six mam parts and their Proportion 

The author, m this stanza, treats of the proportion of the various 
parts of a temple coming under the Alpaprasada class. Six main parts 
are mentioned beginning with the Adhisthana and ending with the 
Stupifca and in the matter of the enumeration of these six parts there is 
perfect agreement between all the authorities on Indian temple archi- 
tecture. From bottom upwards the six parts are Adhisthana (basement) , 
Pdda (pillar) , Prastara (entablature) , Gala (neck) , Sikhara (head) , and 
Stupikd (finial). With regard to their height, these parts bear fixed and 
relative proportion to one another. Our author, m this verse, prescribes 
the simplest and most commonly accepted proportions. The height of the 
biuldmg, which is twice its breadth, having been divided mto eight parts, 
one part thereof will be given to the Mdsuraka (basement) , two parts to 
the Stambha (pillar, wall also) , one part to the Prastara (entablature) , 
one part to the Gala (neck) , two parts to the Sikhara (head) , and one 
part to the Stupikd (fimal) . That there is consensus of opinion among the 
various authorities with regard to the proportion prescribed in our text 
is made clear by the references given below from allied literature. 


The Kdsyapasilpa^^^ thus observes : — 

3 *1^ ir» 


The GurudevapaddhaU^^^ states : — 


u 


rs ■■ 


3=^ 'TO! II 

mm I 


gpqf II 

^ =3 I” 


514. Kasyapaklpa, XXVII, 14, 15 (Anandasrama Series). 

515. Gwrudevapaddhatii Uttarardha, XXX, 59-62 (T. S. S. Ed )* 
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Ilie ilfo7iasara®“ sunilary states:— 

^4 II 

(^0 I 

11 ” 

The SilparatTia^^’^ refers to the present stanza in the Chapter on 
Santikadmiyama and adds other alternative proportions given in the 
Kdsyapasilpa. 

The commentator Sankara calls this prescription an alternative rule. 

Thus he remarks; 518 f^TWITf ... 

‘Ihis remark contains the suggestion that there are other alterna- 
tives. In stanza 7 the author has already laid down four alternative 
heights relative to the breadth of the structure but the relative propor- 
tions of parts are not stated. Here the author states the most commonly 
accepted rule regarding the height of the buildmg and refers to the most 
commonly accepted distribution of height among the members of the 
structure. The denomination given to this proportion of height (Ht — ^2B) 
by Maya is ‘Sarvakamika’. The text of Kasyapa,®!® which deals with four 
more alternative proportions of the parts of the temple under the techni- 
cal names Paustika, Jayada, Adbhuta and Sarvalsimika, amplifies the 
topic under consideration. The proportions stated m our text, here, are 
stated there under the variety of Prasada called ‘Santika.’ The Silparatna 
refers to the Imes of Kasyapa in the Chapter styled *§antikadiniyama.’52o 
In the matter of the division of the whole height of the temple into a 
certain number of equal parts and the proportionate distribution of the 
same among the mam six members of the structure, the Mdrutsara is 
massive in details It devotes a large part of the Chapter Eka- 
talavidhana^^i towards the treatment of this subject. The proportions 
laid down in the present stanza of our text, according to Gurudeva, 
may apply to both Ekatalavidhana and Dvitalavidhana. 


516. Mdnasara Text, XIX, lines 21-24 (P. K. Acarya*s Ed.).. 

517. Mparatna, Ch. XXXVII (T. S. S. Ed,). 

518. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsmi, Part I, p. 81 (T. S S. Ed.). 

519 BMyapaiilpa (Anandasrama Series), XXVH, 15-24. 

520 Vide stanzas 4-12. 

521. Vide lines 20-107. 
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STANZA 53. 

Divisions of the Prastara. 

In this stanza, the author describes the Prastara referred to in the 
previous verse. The proportions of the various mouldings that form the 
Prastara are stated here with reference to the height of the Prastara. 
The height of the Prastara will be half the height of the Stambha or 
equal to the height of the Adhisthana.^^ The height of the Prastara is 
here required to be divided into either 21 or 19 equal parts. In the first 
case, from bottom upwards, Uttara (‘Mimmayottara’ le. Uttara made 
of baked mud as Sankara describes it, or ‘KaUuttara’ (i e.) Uttara made 
of stone as the vernacular commentators would have it) will be allotted 
3 parts and its Vajana 1 part, Bhutdli (in the Kdsyapasilpa described as 
‘Bhutamala’) 3 parts and its Va 3 ana 1 part; Kapota 7 parts; Alihga- 
patti 1 part ; Antari 1 part ; Prati 3 parts and its Vajana 1 part. In 
the latter case of the division of the Prastara into 19 parts, Kapota will 
be given 6 parts and Prati 2 parts and the remaming mouldings will be 
given the parts as described m the previous instance. From the nature 
of the description two sets of mouldings are considered, major and 
secondary. The major mouldings are mentioned once only. Thus 
Bhutah, Kapota and Prati come under the class of major mouldings. 
Vajana, which is found repeated, and associated with the major mould- 
ings, eventually belongs to the secondary class. The mouldings called 
Ahngapattika and Antari also come imder the secondary variety. 
Bhutah is so termed because of its conspicuous presentation in the ele- 
ment of its decoration of such mythological objects as the Bhutas or 
goblins. These motifs of ornamentation may be included under the 
class of the representation of fanciful objects. The mouldmg called 
^Kapota,’ as its name suggests, takes its form from the figure of a pigeon^s 
head It projects like the beak of the pigeon. Ram Raz describes it as 
“a crowning member of cornices, pedestals, and entablatures. When 
employed in the latter, it often connects utihty with beauty, m as much 
as the beak of the bird is so placed as to serve the purpose of a spout to 
throw off the water falling on the cornice.^^^s ^ mcluded in the 
circular class of mouldings by Ram Raz.524 


522. Vide the alternative proportions laid down in verse 52. 

523. l^ssay on the Architecture of the Hindus by Raz, p. 24. 

524. Ihid., page 23. 
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The following stanzas,®® found stated in the KasyapaMpa, give 
support to the proportions of the various parts of the Prastara dealt ivith 
in our text: — 


“ sfsi 1 f 

^f5PT W{'. II 

^ ^<1FP1T I 
II 

3^lfiRr%3T sr^ suiTW r 
3{siqRsiW: II 
3W^#[ferNf i 

^ II 

TO I 

3T?crft' § II 

TO ^TOT^IT II” 


The Silparatna^ under the Chapter termed ‘Prastaravidhana’, refers 
to this stanza of our author. He starts defining the position of the Pras- 
tara and its height, which, as stated there, is as follows: — 

“ qr I 

ll” 

Then follows the stanza we have considered viz. — etc. Sri- 

kumara furnishes other alternative modes of division and distribution 
of the height of the Prastara from the standpoint of Dan^a measure. 
In the list of alternatives stated there®^? extract is given which, as 
a result of comparison with the text of Gurudeva, is found to be taken 
from Gurudeva’s ‘Prastaradyadhikara’^^^ with some shght changes in the 


525. Kdiyapastlpaf XIX, 1-7 (Anandasrama Series); quoted m the Vt 7 narB 7 i% 
of the Tantrasamuccayoy Part I, pp 82-83 (T S. S Ed.). 

526. Mparatm, Chapter XXX (T S. S. Ed.) . 

527. Mparatm, Ch. XXX, sts. 19-30 (T. S S. Ed ). 

528. <Tunwieuapaddha^ Uttarardha, XXX, sts. 83-97 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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order of a few lines. The Mdnasdra, in the chapter on ^Prastara- 
vidhana’,5^^ after having prescribed the different varieties of the height 
of the entablature relative to the measure of the basement and the 
pillar, devotes the greater portion of the chapter to the enumeration of 
the various mouldings and the proportion of each of the mouldings. 
On the basis of its division into parts, and distribution of these parts 
among the various mouldings, entablature is described under seven 
varieties.®^® 


STANZA 54. 

The Ccmclusion of Ekatala. 

In this stanza, the author teUs us that, after having concluded the 
subject of Ekatalaprasada, he proposes to speak of temples coming under 
Dvitalaprasada, etc , Jati Prasada etc., and Vrtta Prasada etc. Temples 
are classified from different standpoints such as their size, the number 
of floors they possess and their regular shape in design According to 
their size they are broadly treated imder two heads, known as Alpapra- 
sadas and Mahaprasadas. In the latter class of Mahaprasadas come the 
varieties Jati, Chandas, Vikalpa and Abhasa. From the point of view 
of their number of storeys they are known as Ekatala, Dvitala etc., and 
on the basis of their shape and design they are classified as ‘Catura^ra^ 
(square), ‘Vrtta’ (circular), ‘Caturasradirgha’ (rectangular), ‘Hasti- 
prstha’ (apsidal), ‘Vrttayata’ (elliptical), ‘Sadkoaia’ (hexagonal), and 
‘Astasra’ (octagonal) So far the author has been dealing with the con- 
struction of that type of temple which is characterised by one tala and 
the square shape. It is a simple structure and, compared with the rest, it 
is small in size and hence is called Alpaprasada. In design, size and pro- 
portion this class differentiates itself from other types of structures which 
are more elaborate and are dealt with m the section that follows. From 
the tenor of his statement with regard to the classes of structure, it would 
appear that the author is giving comparatively fuller details pertaining 
to the subject of Alpaprasadas. He does not fail, however, to lay down 
the essential features and outlme of the other classes. The emphasis 
that is laid is found laid on the Alpaprasada class, and this is in keeping 
with the practice of Kerala; for rarely do we there come across temples 
coming under the Mahaprasada class. 


529. Mdnasdra (P K Acarya’s Ed.), Text, Ch. XVI. 
^0. Ihid , XVI, lines 21-120. 
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SQUAEE, THE FUNDAMENTAL SHAPK 

With regard to shape, it deserves to be noticed that whether in 
Kerala or outside, the dominating shape is the square one. It is the 
fundamental shape known to man and appreciated by him since the 
dawn of civilisation. “The utilisation of rectangular networks must 
go back at least as far as primitive architectural design”: thus observes 
George Birkhoff m a famous work called “Aesthetic Measure” This shape 
again is found prevailing in the design of all ancient remains and huts 
of primitive hiU tribes R. L. Mitra suggests that the earliest struc- 
tures in India and outside, e.g., Eg 3 ^t, Assyria and Babylon, were square 
or rectangular. The material remains of Mohenjo-Daro, which give 
evidence of the large use of bnck and timber, afford proof clear pnmigb 
of the large prevalence of rectangular design since the remotest period 
of civilisation revealed to us by ancient monumental records. Mate rial 
remains commg down from the most distant times, such as the 3rd mil- 
lennium B.C., thus serve to strengthen the view that rectangular shape 
is a primary and probably the earliest shape, though circular is not 
unknown, for, as Sir John Mardiall tells us, wells of circular dagign 
have been unearthed from Mohenjo-Daro If we accept the view that 
wood preceded stone as structural material, as some of the stone works 
and reliefs in stone belonging to the Buddhist times indicate, we must 
concede that square or rectangular form forms the origmal and earliest 
shape, from which other shapes were derived or modified. From this 
point of view aU other shapes may be described as deviations from or 
modifications or transformations of the fimdamental square shape. 
Literary evidence is not wanting in support of this suggestion; for the 
following quotations from a work called SardvdLf^ or Sdrasangraha tend 
to support the view set forth. The verses run thus: — 

PffffRq#! m II 
^ sppf iT5ra:i 

II” 


531. Sumvali is an unpublished work on Tantra. As in every other Agamic 
treatise, a section of it is devoted to architectural subjects. In Ms. form it is 
in the possession of traditional Tantris of Malabar and a copy of it is under 
preparation for the Codim Maharaja’s Manuscript Library at Tripunittura. The 
stanzas quoted above are brou^t to my notice by Prof K. R. Pisharoti. My 
thanks are due +o Prof. Pisharoti for the valuable piece of information he has fur- 
nished on the topic under observation. 
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These verses, interesting and instructive, throw much hght on the 
subject of our studies in respect of the design and shape as originally 
conceived by the ancient architects of our land. The aesthetic merit 
of this square or rectangular design is discussed by BirkhofE in his 
Aesthetic Measure^', and this modern writer too expresses the same 
view which was set forth in the ancient text. According to Birkhoff 
square is the best shape, because it produces the most satisfactory im- 
pression of symmetry. Says he: ‘‘Corresponding to the degree of sym- 
metry involved, we should expect to find the square to be the best in 
form, the rectangle excellent, and both superior in aesthetic quality to 
the symmetrical trapezoid. Such a relative rating coincides, I believe, 
with the facts.”^^ In comparative appreciation of the square, he observes: 
“On the score of symmetry alone, the square holds higher rank,”®^® 


EKATALA, DVITALA ETC 

The rendering of the Sanskrit terms ‘Ekatala’, ‘Dvitala,’ etc., by 
such expressions as ‘One-storeyed,’ ‘Two-storeyed’ buildings etc, as 
given by Acarya, evidently subjects itself to a critical consideration. 
The Sanskrit word ‘tala’ refers merely to the lower horizontal surface 
of the structure. It may be called ‘floor,’ if by the expression ‘floor’ 
we do not imply any technical sense associated with the phrase jirst 
floor. In English, the expression ‘floor,’ however, is used almost inter- 
changeably with ‘storey,’ and this usage has brought into currency, the 
phrase ^first floor^ meaning thereby the first storey To differentiate 
the lower surface from the upper level, the lower plane or surface came 
to be called the ground-floor. When the numerative such as the ‘first' 
etc. is added to the expression ‘ floor f it acquires the techmcal sense 
which is dehmiting in its connotation, for it excludes the groimd^floor. 
Enumeration begins with the level of the first storey In Sanskrit 
language, however, such distmction is not found made as is made by 
the expressions ‘Ground-floor’ and ‘first-floor.’ As far as we know, 
there is no particular expression used to signify the ground-floor. The 
term ‘tala’ conveys the idea of grouThd-fioor. The numerative ‘Efca’ 
when added to the expression ‘tala’ refers only to the ground-floor and 
not storey, because, m their enumeration of the horizontal section of 
the bmlding, the Indian builders start with the ground-floor. In the 
English style of enumeration the ground-floor is not inclusive but ex- 


532 Aesthetic Measure by Birkhofi, page 24 

533 Ibid , page 25 
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elusive. From the description o£ Ekatalaprasada, it is clear that enu- 
meration starts from the ground-floor. In view of such an obvious 
difference in the method of approach adopted by Indian and Western 
writers towards the enumeration of the horizontal surface of the struc- 
ture, the rendering of Sanskrit terms by Enghsh expressions must be 
accompamed by some explanatory remarks makmg clear in what 
exact sense the expressions are employed. Acarya’s mterpretation®^^ 
of the term ‘Ekatala’ as One-storeyed, ‘Dvitala’ as Two-storeyed and 
so on needs to be revised. 


STHANAKA, ASANA AND DAYANA. 

The Mdnasdra^^ refers to a further type of classification from the 
pomt of view of the dominatmg or pronounced feature of measurement. 
Three classes of buildings are thus referred to called Stlidnaka 
(standmg), Asana (sitting) and Sayaim (Reclimng). This classifi- 
cation IS given with a view to keeping the structural features 
m harmony with the characteristics of the three classes of 
image known as Sthanaka, Asana and Dayana The above 
classification implies that the Sthanaka structure is fitted for 
housing that image which is in the standing posture, the Asana for that 
image which is in its sittmg posture and the Dayana for that image which 
IS in its reclining posture. Temple architecture conceived in terms of 
the human orgamsm must echo the activities of the human body and 
mind. Practical and structural considerations should inextricably be 
bound up with psychological operations. Man’s mind is essentially con- 
templative m character and, as such, seeks to project itself in the object 
of meditation. The Indian artist sought to fulfil his mental aspiration 
by turning to the art of architecture, as the fittmg means of expressing 
his mental attitude, which is spiritual in its substance. The image 
enshfined in a temple is the representation or embodiment of a state of 
feehng and of consciously directed thought. A temple, the abode of the 
deity, fulfils its higher function when its construction also suggests the 
mood or feehng which the image that it contains tends to represent. Those 
who desire to appreciate the value of Indian art of architecture and 
sculpture must above all divine its meanmg. They should base their 
observations on two sets of considerations, constructive and psychologi- 


534. Acarya^s Translation of the Mdmsdra; Essay on Indian ArchtteO’^ 
ture, p. 50. 

535. Vide Acarya’s Edition of the Mdnasara, Text, Ch. XIX, lines 7-9* 
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cal, for, as we have already observed, nothing did the Indian artist seek 
to build or carve whose sigxuficance he could not imagine. The classi- 
fication of structure into Sthanaka, Asana and Sa 3 rana t37pes is signifi- 
cant in that it is suggestive of the moods which the three classes of im- 
age serve to express in their three different postures of standmg, sittmg 
and reclining. This psychological imphcation or consideration, it will 
be noted here, is in t u ne with our interpretation of architecture in terms 
of the human being and further strengthens the subjective side of the 
viewpoint we have so far attempted to set forth. 
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Chapter VII. 


G 6 VINDA DlKSmTA 

Neither the rule of the Tanjore Nayaks in general, nor the reign 
of Raghunatha Nayaka m particular, would be complete and full with- 
out a reference being made to Govmda Dikshita, the illustrious Brahman 
mmister of the kingdom. Govinda Dikshita was mmister to both 
Achyutappa Nayaka and his son Raghunatha, and it was to him. that 
these two Nayaks owed a large measure of their successful and glorious 
rule. The Dikshita played a very prominent part in the good admini- 
stration of the country, and it may be said that his fame even eclipsed 
that of the Nayaks. If Raghunatha Nayaka could be compared to the 
great Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar, Govinda Dikshita may well be 
ranked with the latter’s mimster, Saluva Timma Govinda Dikshita’s 
name is still green in the memory of the people of the Choladesa and 
the generation that is fast disappearing, speaks of his greatness and 
fame as an administrator, as an erudite scholar and as an able minister 
besides, his high sense of 3ustice and fairness which were all brought to 
bear upon his high office of mmister. His meritorious services with 
which he enriched the people and the land as well, are held in much 
esteem even at the present day. 

The existence of numerous villages and streets besides other memo- 
rials, named after him, stand testimony to his greatness and to the re- 
gard which the people and the rulers had for him and his personality. 
The villages of Govindapuram, Govindakudi, Ayyampet and the streets 
known as Ayyankadai street in Tanjore, Yagasala? street in Kumba- 
konam and tanks such as A3ryankulam, all these are monuments that 
go to commemorate his name. In spite of all these remembrances, it is 
really an irony of fate that very little should be known authentically of 
such a great person, who lived and played a considerable part in main- 
taining the prestige of the Nayak rule In the temple of the village 
called Pattiswaram in the Kumbakonam Taluk, there stands ^ in orient- 
al majesty and grandeur, a statue of this great minister dressed in the 
state garb with the long robe and with the curious head-dress of the 
day.’ Besides him stands in like manner the magnificient statue of his 
wife. And Lingas called Dikshitaliiigas, are still worshipped in the tem- 
ples of Kumbeswara at Kumbakonam and Panchanadiswara at Tiru- 
vadi (Tiruvaiyar). Whether these Lingas are consecrated by the 
Dikshita himself or established in his name, are questions that remain 
1 $ 
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to be settled. But all the same, nothing definite is known about him 
and his early life, beyond the traditional accounts which though interest- 
ing, are so varied as not to admit of easy verification Pattiswaram and 
Tirunageswaram in the Kumbakonam Taluk and Tiruppalattu- 
rai in the Papanasam Taluk, are held by the people as places, 
where he lived and spent his life. The statement that he 
lived at Pattiswaram and went to Tan] ore daily in his palan- 
quin to discharge his duties as minister, looks not only im- 
probable but incredible considering the distance of the place and the 
importance of his high office.^ However, the historical remains of a 
statue and the ruined site shown as the place where his house once 
stood, as well as epigraphs and the present custom of a section of the 
community called Pattunulkdrar going to Pattiswaram to settle their 
minor differences before the shnne of Govinda Dikshita even now, — ^all 
these support the statement that in all probability he might have hved 
and spent his last days at Pattiswaram or it might have been a favou-^ 
rite place of residence of his. 

The literary evidence of this period contains only casual refer- 
ences and from them a good account cannot be made of him. Even 
Yagnanarayana Dikshita, the son of this famous minister and the bio- 
grapher of Raghunatha Nayaka, does not give a full account of his 
father, though he shows in many places that his father was associated 
with the government of the Nayaks, during the reigns of Achyutappa 
and Raghunatha. But as regards the minister's early life, it is not 
possible to derive any knowledge from his son*s references. Tradi- 
tion has it that Govinda Dikshita was a Kannada Brahman belonging 
to the Vasishta gotra and Asvalayanasutra and that he migrated to 
the Chola Country about the middle of the 16th century. Even of 
this, there are two versions. One version says that Govinda Dik- 
shita, a Kannada Brahman, was noted even as a young man, for his 
remarkable knowledge of Hindu Sastras and Astrology. He is said 
to have been born of very poor parents; and so to find employment 
he made his way to Vijayanagara at the early age of seventeen. 
There, he soon became a favourite of Achyutaraya, (A.D. 1529 to 
AD. 1542). Govinda Dikshita’s first meeting with the Raya is said 
to have taken place about A.D. 1532, when he went to the royal 
palace along with several astrologers who had been summoned by 
the Raya, to cast the horoscope of a child that had just then bom to 
him, Achyutaraya was very much impressed by the Dikshita’s deep 

1 An account of Govinda Dikshita embodying all the traditions and stories 
is given m an article entitled Govinda Dikshita by Mr N K Venkatesam Pantulu, 
in the Jowrnal of the Andhra Htstovi^al ReseaTch Society^ Vol II, pp. 220-241 • 
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Jknowledge of astrology, showered on him his favoms and employed 
him in his service. When Achyntaraya gave Sevappa ISfayaka, the 
principality of Tanjore and appointed him to he its governor, the latter is 
said to have taken along with him, his former master and friend, 
Govinda Dikshita.^ It is even claimed that the Nayaka requested 
Govinda Dikshita to accept the governorship of the province, but the 
latter excused himself by saying that he, bemg a Brahman, should not 
encroach upon the right or dharma of a Kshatriya, whose duty it was to 
vvield the sceptre. And so he helped Sevappa to become the ruler and 
himself became his miiaister. It is said that he continued to be minister 
of the state for more than the duration of the rule of 6evappa and 
Aehyutappa and even unto the reign of Raghunatha.® Another version, 
says that he was a Kannada Brahman and was bom of poor parents m 
Mysore, and he migrated to VeUore, where he took service under his 
uncle, who was the rayasam (secretary) of the Arm Nayaka, Later he 
was transferred to the Tanjore Samasthanam, when a daughter of this 
poligar was married to a prince of the Tanjore line Sere, m Tanjore, 
he rose to prominence and became the minister of state. Neither of these 
accounts is supported by the literary evidence nor by the epigraphic testi- 
mony, but the fact that he was a Kannada Brahman and a great scholar 
is beyond doubt.^ The rest of the tradition of his rise to power cannot 
withstand internal criticism; for one thing, the epigraphs prove the im- 
possibility of Sevappa bemg a servmt of Govinda Dikshita and the 
former’s rise to prominence through him.® Apart from this it is also 


2. An accoimt of this traditional story is given in Chapter H. Also S&hitya- 
ratndkara. Introduction by Dr, T R Chmtamani. 

3. An apt parallelism may be traced between the long ministerial career of 
the Dikshita at Tanjore leadmg to the consolidation of the State and to an mcrease 
in its prestige and the remarkable services of Ariyanatha Mudaliar, the co-adjutor 
and Dalavay of Visvanatha Nayak, the founder of the Madura Nayak kmgdom. 
He was for over 50 years the “second m power” in the State. Ariyanatha was 
especially re^onsible for the organisation of the Palaiyam system in the Southern 
Tamil country, and the poligars were specially attached to Ariyanatha and Ins 
memory. In one grant his name is associated along with that of the Nayak him- 
self (of 1560 A.D,). Ariyanatha was the Dalavay and Pradhani of the State: 
and his equestrian statue in the Pudumantapam at Madura and the thousand- 
piUared hall in its great temple are “substantial rehcs of his importance” Both 
Ariyanatha and Govinda Dikshita were roughly contemporaries and engaged in 
work of the same character and both were responsible for the consolidation of 
the two great Nayak States of the south.-— [Ed.]. 

4. The Kannada origin of Govinda Dikshita is established hy the fact that 
His Holmess Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakoti Pitha in his purvasTa> 7 na> belonged to 
this family and he is of Kan'n^dq origin. 

5. See Chapter H. 
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obvious from a study of the records that Gdvinda Dikshita could not 
have been minister to Sevappa, the first Nayaka. Govinda Dikshita is 
mentioned only once in the records of Achyutappa and Raghunatha and 
the earliest inscription mentioning him by name, is dated A*D. 1588,® 
This record registers a gift made by the Nayaka for the merit of Gdvinda 
Dikshita The hterary evidences of Raghiinatlmhhyudayam and the 
Sdhityaratndkara also speak of Govinda Dikshita only durmg the reign 
of Achyutappa and Raghunatha and not before. If Govmda Dikshita 
had any association with Sevappa, at least his son Yagnanarayana 
would have made mention of it. Moreover, Govinda Dikshita^s mi- 
gration from Vellore is not also supported by internal evidence, since 
there is nothing to prove the marital alliance of the Tanjore Nayaks 
with the house of Arni Hence these traditional accounts are of no 
material help to the historian. 

Mr. N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu’^ says that Gdvinda Dikshita began 
his career as mimster under the first Nayak Sevappa and continued m 
office through the reign of Achyutappa; and he also was of help to 
Raghunatha in the early years of his reign. He does not support the 
statement contained in the Tanjore District Manual which says that 
Gdvinda Dikshita also lived during the time of Vijayaraghava Nayaka, 
the last ruler, on the ground that this supposition was consequent on 
the writer of the Manual identifymg Achyutappa Nayaka, the second 
ruler, with the last king, called Vijayaraghava and Achyuta Vijaya- 
raghava in the records He further adds that this view is incredible 
when between Sevappa and Vijayaraghava, there was an interval of a 
century and there was no possibility of his having lived for such a 
long time The literary evidence also proves the impossibility of 
Gdvinda Dikshita having continued as minister imder Vijayaraghava. 
The Chaturdandi prahdsika distinctly says that Venkateswara Dikshita, 
one of the sons of Gdvmda Dikshita, was Vijayaraghava’s immster and 
so the father was evidently dead by that time. Therefore the question of 
Gdvinda Dikshita’s early association with Sevappa alone remains to 
be settled. Mr. Venkatesam Pantulu says that his early association 
with Sevappa is estabhshed and quotes two inscriptions in support of 
his statement.® He takes the word ‘^evappa Nayakkarayyan’ occuring in 


6 119 of 1930 

7 The Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol 11, 1928, 
p 223. 

8 Ihid,, p 224, 
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one of them^ to mean both Sevappa Nayaka and his minister Govinda 
Dikshita on the ground, that the latter was called Ayyan out of respect. 
Ayyan, he further adds, is derived from the Sanskrit word Arya which 
means ‘ worshipful.’ This argument is not only mconclusive, but also 
untenable. Unfortunately, one of the epigraphs produced by him for 
our consideration, does not contain either the name of Sevappa cr his 
minister; while the second inscription which was issued by Achyutappa 
records that he was the son of Sevappa ; (Sevappa Ndyakkarayyan 
Achyutappa Ndyakkarayyan Tanjdvur taifarukku koduUa dharma 
sdsanam) and that he made a gift to the goldsmiths of Tanjore. The 
reference to Sevappa Nayakkarayyan must be taken to refer to 6evap- 
pa Nayaka alone and not to mean himself and his minister. Gdvinda 
Dikshita is also called in his epigraphs as Dikshitarayyan and the Tan- 
jore records give the rulers the appellation of Ayyan added to their 
names. Mr. Venkatesam Pantulu, who reads the word Sevappa Nayak- 
karayyan as referring to two distmct individuals, viz., the Nayak and the 
Ayyan, in order to prove the association of Govinda Dikshita with 
Sevappa, is not inclined to read and interpret in the same manner the 
epigraphs of Vijayaraghava Nayaka, which contain references as Vijaya- 
raghava Nayakkarayyan.^® In that case, it must be said that Govinda 
Dikshita also hved durmg the reign of the last Nayaka Vijaym^aghava ; 
but Mr. Pantulu says that he could not have been minister to Vijaya- 
raghava ; and hence his view of Govmda Dikshita’s association with 
Sevappa from the epigraphs, remains to be proved The argument that 
Gdvinda Dikshita was not associated with Vijayaraghava, on the groimd 
that the former could not have hved for more than a century, applies 
equally to the statement that he was associated with Sevappa very 
early. Because, Gdvmda Dikshita’s latest epigraph is dated A.D. 1634 
and if he should have come to Vijayanagar m his 17th year correspondmg 
to A.D. 1532, before the rule of the Nayaks began at Tanjore, then 
it would give him a very long life of more than a century, and this is 
also extremely impossible There is also no literary evidence to esta- 
blish Govmda Dikshita’s early association with the administration of 
Sevappa. The Sangita Sudha alone contains a reference to prove that 


0. The epigiaphs refen ed to are, Achyutadeva Rayahs insciiption recording 
a gift of land by Tattappa Nayaka, son of Mallappa Nayaka to Topparam Ketta 
Pillaiyar and 22 of 1897 dated Saka 1499 and issued by Achjnitappa Nayaka In favour 
of goldsmiths. 3Mr. Venkatesam Pantulu basing his conclusion on the traditional 
evidence, works out the epigraphs to suit his conclusion. 

10. 543 of 1918 and 709 of 1904. 

11. Accordmg to tradition he came to Vijayanagar in his 17th year and his 
first meeting with Achyutaraya took place about A D 1532 when a son was Porn 
to him. Govinda Dikshita had then ^vappa as his servant. 
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Govinda Dikshita was in the court of Sevappa and here, this fact is 
given out by Govinda Dikshita himself, when he praised Raghu- 
natha and brought to his notice that even his grandfather had 
predicted in open court that he (Raghimatha) would become 
a great ruler. This appreciative reference is said to have 
been made by Sevappa, when Raghunatha was a tender child 
interested in play.^^ This statement would only prove that 
the Dikshita was present m Sevappa’s court only from the latter part of 
his reign, since Raghunatha, his grandson is mentioned as having been 
a child then.^^ Even Yagnanarayana Dikshita speaks of his father’s 
association only with Achyutappa Nayaka and his son, and not with Iiis 
predecessor. From the Sahityaratiiakam it is known for certain that 
Govinda Dikshita was minister to Achyutappa; and the latter took his 
advice on all matters relating to the internal and foreign policies of the 
state. Govinda Dikshita attended the war council held by Achyutappa on 
the eve of the great Karnataka civil war of succession, and it was he, who 
helped in the coronation of Raghunatha Nayaka and the abdication of 
Achyutappa. Govinda Dikshita is said to have also crowned Raghunatha 
and performed his Pattdhhisheka ceremony. He taught Raghunatha the 
science of pohtics and other sastras and claimed him as his pupil Raghu- 
natha Nayaka’s march upon ^olaga and other enemies was the result of 
Govinda Dikshita’s wise counsel. When Raghunatha started on his ex- 
pedition, he is said to have left the admmistration in the hands of 
Govinda Dikshita. Raghunatha Nayaka’s confidence in his minister 
and the great regard which he had for his learning and experience in 
admmistration, are fully borne out by Yagnanarayana Dikshita in his 
references in the Sdhityaratndkara as well as in several places in the 
Raghunatha Vildsa Ndtakam. Accordmg to the evidence contained in 
the latter work, it appears that when a drama was enacted in the palace 
theatre both Raghunatha Nayaka and Govmda Dikshita were seated 
together on the same seat. Yagnanarayana Dikshita also speaks in 
glowmg terms of the victories won by the Nayak and of the high reputa- 
tion enjoyed by his father, Gdvinda Diksluta These references go to 
show that Govinda Dikshita contmued to hve durmg the reign of Raghu- 
natha, and the same mternal evidence proves that he did not survive in 
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Sangita Sudha, SL 48. 
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tibe time of Vijayaraghava Nayaka. Venkatamakhi, another son of 
Govinda Dikshita and the author of the Chatiirdandi prakdsika, says 
that he wrote the work at the instance of Vijayaraghava, when he was 
minister to him for some time If Govinda Dikshita continued to live then, 
Venkatamakhi would have mentioned him Since the latest epigrapW^ 
of Govinda Dikshita is dated in A D 1634, it is certain that he lived till 
then. His earliest record is dated in A D, 1588^5 association 

with the government of the Nayaks will have to be mainly based on the 
evidence of the epigraphs, between AD. 1588 and A.D, 1634. This 
period does not include the years which he spent in the court of 
Sevappa, whose death had taken place about A.D 1580 Since 
gevappa is said to have seen his grandson, Raghunitha, playing as 
a boy, Raghunatha's birth may be placed in or about AD 1575. As 
Govinda Dikshita bears witness to gevappa’s blessing the child Raghu- 
natha, it is probable that Gdvinda Dikshita had then already 
settled at Tanjore. Since he says that he was one of those, vrho were 
assembled at the durbar hall when gevappa expressed his high expecta- 
tions of Raghunatha, it is possible to surmise that he had not then become 
the minister of state, but was probably employed in the palace as the 
royal purohtta Hence under the present circumstances, Govinda Dik- 
shito’s association wdth the administration of Tanjore may be broadly 
held to have lasted from A D 1575 to A D 1634, and in this period of 
nearly six decades, he was serving the Nayaks in a double capacity both 
as their ‘Kulakutastha purShita’ (family priest) and ‘Kula mantri.’ 

From the foregoing account it is evident that Gdvinda Dikshita, a 
Kannada Brahman hailing from the Mysore country made his way to 
the court of the Tanjore Nayak during the last years of gevappa, the first 
ruler ; and he was well received and respectfully treated on account of 
his profound scholarship and deep learning Soon the Dikshita made 
his mark there and rose to he the royal purohita, then to that of a tutor 
to the prince and lastly to the high office of minister solely by dint of 
merit.^’^ Ach3ryitappa Nayaka’s great regard for this minister is best seen 
in his records referring to the gifts made by him for the merit of Govinda 
Dikshita. Raghunatha Nayaka’s veneration for and gratitude to his 
minister were something extraordinary, since Govinda Dikshita was also 


14. 257 of 1927. 

15. 119 of 1930. 

16. The Sdhityaratndkara refers to Achyutappa’s request made to Govinda 

Dikshita to fix an au^icious day for the celebration of Ra^unatha’s coronation. 
Sdhityaratnakara, Canto X, SI 103. Also Canto XH, Si. 46 Here Govinda 
Dikidxita is called Guru. , 

17. Sahityarafndkara* Colophon, 
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his teacher. And in the later years of Raghunatha’s reign which wit- 
nessed the revival of literary activities, Govinda Dikshita must have also 
played a prominent part ; but of this we have no direct evidence. 

Govinda Dikshita was an orthodox Brahman and he is said to have 
performed numerous sacrifices. Tradition says that he never neglected 
to perform Agnihotra (daily fire worship) and was never wanting in 
the strict performance of dharma as enjoined in the Vedas and Sastras. 
Yagnanarayana Dikshita speaks of his performing the SdgnU 
citya, the Vdjapeya and the Sarvatomiikha sacrifices and 
in the performance of the Vdjapeya sacrifice he was assis- 
ted by the Nayaka, Raghunatha, who it is said, held the 
umbrella over his head. The Yagasala street and the Yagamantapa 
at Kumbakonam are even now pointed out as marking the places, 
where Govmda Dikshita performed these sacrifices. It is also said that 
he made large gifts and benefactions on the occasion of the completion 
of these sacrifices; and his great gifts numbering sixteen (Sodasa mahd^ 
dams) and his gift of a village m the name of each tithi (15 days of a 
paksha) are also well known. The modem village called Echchangudi 
alias Ekadasi Agraharam and the village called Mahadhanapuram, Mul- 
Iiakkudi alias Dikshita Samudra and important streets called Mahadhana 
streets, in the towns of Mayavaram, Tiruvidaimarudur and Tiruvaiyar 
besides others, are all pointed out as great gifts made to the Brahmans 
on such occasions. Govinda Dikshita’s name is even now associated 
with the repair and construction of the sixteen mantapas on the bunds of 
the Mahamakham tank at Kumbakonam It is said that the Nayak, 
who was pleased with the Dikshita for his charitable endowments, gifted 
to him a quantity of gold equal to his own weight for further repairs. 
Govinda Dikshita is also spoken of as the builder of several Pushyaman- 
tapas at different places such as Tiruvaiyar, Kumbakonam, Tiruvidai- 
marudur, Tiruvalanjuli and Vriddhachalam. As Achyutappa Nayaka 
also is mentioned by the Dikshita as the builder of these mantapas at 
these places, it is possible that these works were carried out at the 
instance of Govinda Dikshita The Ramaswami temples at Kumbako- 
nam, Vijayaraghavapuram and Srirangam were erected during his time.^® 
The temple at Pattiswaram is said to have received large gifts as well as 
additions made to its precmcts. He is mentioned as the builder of the 
Acharavasal, and the Anantakalyana mantapa of the Sarangaswami 
matha at Kumbakonam in AD 1631^^ and also the Turaikkattuv^ 

18 ARE, 1926-27, p 117. 

19 Sangita Svdhd 

20 A R.E 1926-27 

21. 270 of 1927, 
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mantapa in the Vilanagar temple situated in the Mayavaram Taluk.^ 
Apart from these magmficent chanties and pubhc works, tradition has it 
that he also devoted much attention to the cause of education. The Raja 
Patasala at Kumbakonam traces its origin to the bounty of Govinda 
Dikshita; and several institutions for the teaching and propagation of 
the Hindu §astras and Vedas were also maintained by him. Even though 
Sanskrit learning enjoyed special favour, yet the growth of and foster- 
ing of the Tamil literature and culture do not seem to have suffered at 
all for want of patronage either royal or otherwise. Govinda Dikshita 
himself was responsible for the translation of the Tzruvaiydr MaMtmyam 
into Tamil about A.D. 1605.23 

In addition to being a good administrator, Govinda Dikshita was also 
a renowned author. He is said to have written commentaiies on the 
Jaimini Sutras and Kaumdrila Darsana besides the Sangita Sudhd. He 
is called Advaita Vtdydeharya; and Yagnanarayana Dikshita says that 
he was not only proficient m the Advaita Philosophy, but had a thorough 
knowledge of the six systems of philosophy (Shad darsanas) . Venkates- 
v/ara Dikshita (or Venkatamakhi), another son of this great minister 
says that his father reestablished the Advaita school of Philosophy of 
Sri Sankara and he was the elder contemporary of the great Advaita 
scholar, Appayya Dikshita Both of them are said to have made efforts 
to propagate advaitism.^^ While Gdvinda Dikshita completed his Kau- 
wdnla Darsana (a commentary on Kumarila Bhatta’s darsana) , Appayya 
Dikshita wrote in comment, his Panmala at the former’s instance. 
Appayya Dikshita’s reference to an Advaita Vtdyachdrya in his Siddhdn* 
talesa Sangraha, is taken to mean Govmda Dikshita himself, for whom the 
author had a high regard ^5 Govinda Dikshita was also very proficient in 
ihe science of music and may well be called the founder of Kamatic music. 
Venkatamakhi says that the Sangita Sudha was m reality written by his 

22 164 of 1925 

23 There is a passage in the Tiruvaiydr Purdnam which reads : 

LcSLjmrSo 

L£i^tU6s>LDd^a=ir 0(g}6SiL63)^Co^/f 

^0<Sl//r«0«D£_(S3)LDtU/rCp«\)5 ^^JTire^Q 

Qiuirp^u LjjrnmrsuLJSiSifr^ ^iB^rp Ljs^pQp^^ 

24 Gomnda Dikshita by Mr. N K. Venkatesam Pantulu, Ibid. 

25 Govinda Dikshita is wrongly called the author of Hanvamsa Charitara 
composed of twenty-three cantos on the ground, that the author of this work is 
also called Govmdamantrm. But this is not possible smce the latter is said to 
have belonged to Sandilya gotra whereas Govmda Dikshita belonged to Vasishta 
gotra. (See The Tanjore Sarfoji Maharaja’s Saraswathi Mahal Library Catalogue 
edited by Prof P P S Sastri.) 
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father.^® Both Yagnanarayana Dikshita and his brother Venkateswara 
Dikshita were all good mxisicians and the latter is given credit for his stan- 
dard work on music the Chaturdandipraka^ika/^ wherein he had “ reduc- 
ed the old twenty-two svaras to twelve and designed the present Vina 
adapted to the twelve svaras ” “It appears also that Venkatamakhi was 
the author of the Melakarta that is in vogue at present in Southern 
India/’ Govinda Dikshita was also the author of a work on Astrology, 
since reference is made to his work m the Tandava MaXai?^ The con- 
temporary works say that Govinda Dikshita had numerous titles such 
as Pada vdkya yramd'm 'pdrdvdraha and Advattacharya, He was also 
known by other names as Grovinda Adhvari, Govinda Yajva and Govinda 
Makhindu. 

From the colophon to the Chaturdandiprakdsikay it is known that 
Govinda Dikshita’s wife was called Nagamamba, the daughter of one 
Narayana Dikshita Govmda Dikshita is said to have been the father 
of eight sons, of whom only two are well known. Yagnanarayana Dik- 
shita has won immortal fame by his works, the SahitydratTidkara^ the 
Raghundtha ViVdsa Ndtaka and the Alankdra Ratndkara^ and he also per- 
formed the Sdgmcityd and the Sarvatomukhd sacrifices.®^ He studied 
both under his father Govinda Dikshita and his patron Raghunatha, who 
taught him all the Sastras includmg Vydkarana, Tarka, Mlmdmsa and 
Vedanta His brother Venka^swara®^ was also an all round gemus and 
, wrote a number of works The Vartikahharaifiam^ a commentary on the 
Tuptlka of Kumarilaswami is classified along with other important works 
on MlTimmsa He also wrote the Karmdnta Vdrtika, a commentary on a 
portion of Bddhdyana Srauta Sutras^ Sulba Mimdmsay a treatise on 


26- cRftg ^ 1 ^ fifspw g eslrcr gwrfSrMVRr ^ I 

gjTicsiigw gcrrfll ^ Jfrtfir il 

Chaturd andvprokasika . 

27. The work is not available m its entirety 

28. Report on the Sanskrit and Tamil Mss for 1896-97, Madras. The introduc- 
lon of the Tandava Mdlai says (pp. 261 and 262): 

^6ir^^0(Si>€3rf^69eir SiJi^ pQptsSersr (S<9=fr^{r6sr LDSdiris^. (sussyrrsi 

0Ef 

Qs,T(5frSS>3Su9t^p <3?L^So37^ LLfT^lk^^ ^(sSsir 

Qur p^LL L9<5ihru^uj^ Q^^tsosuosr SirsiufB 6iJ(j^Q:sssruLJrr ^sieuiussr 

Also the Journal of the Andhia Historical Research Society, Vol. II, p 237. 

29 ‘Sn Govmdadikshita Nagamamba vara tritiya 
nandanasya . ’ — Chatm dandiprakasika, 

30 Colophon to the Sdhityaratnakara. 

31 He calls himseli as the third son of G5vinda Dikshita in his Chaturdandi- 
prakdsika^ Colophon 
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Vedic Trignometry and also Sangita Sdmrd^ya. But he is well known 
by his great work on Music, the Chaturdandiprakasika. He was also 
the teacher of Rajaehudamani Dikshita, the author of Riikynanl pari- 
nayaw?^ and of Nilakanta Dikshita, a grand nephew of Appayya 
Dikshita. One Lmgadhvari, the author of Sivasahasrandmablidshya 
and Vedartha tatva nirnaya is said to have been a third son of Govinda 
Dikshita. Rajaehudamani Dikshita in his TantrasikTidmani, a work 
on the Jaimini Sutras, says that Venkatamakhi also performed several 
yagnas. Nilakanta Dikshita, the author of Siva Ltldrnava and Gangd- 
vatarana Kdvya, speaks of Venkatamakhi, his master, as belongmg to 
Vasishta gotra and as the son of Govinda Dikshita. 

Govinda Dikshita also appears to have been an authority in Dharma 
Sdstras and also a permanent court of arbitration. His administration 
of even-handed justice is recorded in an inscription coming from Pattis- 
waram. The epigraph is dated in the cychc year Bhava, correspon- 
dmg to A D. 1634 ; and Govinda Dikshita is called by the venerable 
name of Govinda Dikshitaswami. The record registers a settlement 
made by him when the pattunulkdrars (Saurashtrian weavers) present- 
ed him with a petition (Valakkumurai) as a result of some differences 
arismg in social matters. It appears that there was some difficulty in 
the order of precedence in the distribution of betel and nuts among the 
weavers and the merchants (Chettis). Govinda Dikshita hearing both 
sides, seems to have arbitrated and settled the question amicably; but 
the exact terms of the settlement are not known The agreement reached 
among them by making a person liable to offer a new cloth worth five 
fanams and 30 arecanuts and 100 betel leaves to the goddess of the 
local temple, if he should transgress the rules, shows clearly that the 
settlement was made satisfactorily to both the contending parties, who 
are said to have made up their minds to observe this rule by making 
a vow in the name of the king. 24 This record is also the latest so far 
known of him and this would show that he was living till A D. 1634. 
Since Venkatamakhi says that he was for some time the minister of 
Vijayaraghava (accession 1633) it is probable that Gdvinda Dikshita died 
shortly after his accession. This is further supported by the fact that 
no more reference is made to Govinda Dikshita in the contemporary 
literature. Even Yagnanarayana’s name is not mentioned in the reign 
of Vijayaraghava Nayaka The absence of any mention of these two 


32. Venkatamakhi is also said to be the author of Jataka ChandnkGr---a treatise 
on Astrology. This has been translated into English by Mr* B. Suryanarayana 
Rao. 

33. SdhitvaratnaJearas Introduction by Dr. T. B. CJhintaniam, 

34. 257 of 1927, 
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names or their whereabouts in the works of Venkatamakhi and in the 
Telugu works of Vijayara^ava, has led some writers to think that 
both of them must have died about the same period®® and how far this 
view is correct, will have to be determined by future research 

Gdvinda Dikshita’s association with the administration of the 
Nayaks, is also taken as the cause for the latter’s patronage of Saivism. 
Since the Nayaks were aU Vaishnavas by their religious persuasion, 
it is said that their patronage of Saivism was made possible only by the 
powerful influence of Govmda Dikshita, the great Advaita scholar of 
the limes. Even though his influence over them cannot be under- 
valued, yet the statement that he was responsible for their catholicity 
and religious toleration remains to be well established; since the 
Nayaks in general do not seem to have ill-disposed towards or perse- 
cuted any of the rival faiths. Govinda Dikshita, though not a native 
of Tanjore, soon became one ; and a review of his life which starting 
from humble and poor circumstances soon attained to the zenith of 
power and honour ; shows the high regard and esteem which the Nayaks 
had for learmng and scholarship. His rise to power was made easy 
by the royal patronage and favour and the hi^ sense of duty, honesty, 
loyalty and chanty which Govinda Dikshita had m abundance, were 
responsible for his ultimate success as a great administrator These 
quahties made him a hero of the day and when he died, the people 
deified him It is popularly believed that he spent his last days in the 
Mangalambika shrine at Kumbakonam, performing severe penance. 
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VIJAYARAGHAVA NAYAKA 
(A.D. 1633 to A.D. 1673). 

I 

Achyuta Vijayaraghava Nayaka^ belter known as Mannarudasa^ 
and as Vijayaragbava, was the son of Raghunatha Nayaka and succeed- 
ed his father on the throne. For his reign and for the subsequent pe- 
riod. there is available only the evidence of the native chronicles and of 
the Jesuit letters. With regard to the date of his accession, his epigraphs 
which are few and far between, remain silent, while the chronicles men- 
tion no date at all. Raghunatha Nayaka’s inscriptions show, that his 
rule must have extended down to the year A D. 1634 since a record of 
his, dated in the cyclic year Bhava corresponding to A D. 1634 refers to 
a vow made by two commumties at the feet of Nayakkarayyan, who was 
no other than Raghunatha himself.^ The same epigraph mentions 
Govinda Dikshita also and since it is known for certain, that Govinda 
Dikshita did not continue as the minister to Vijayaraghava also, the 
reference to Nayakkarayyan must be taken to mean Raghunatha, and 
hence the latter ruled as king for about twenty years from A.D 1614 to 
A.D. 1634, but his association as co-ruler with his father, dates back 
atleast from A D. 1600. Considering the duration of all the individual 
reigns of the Tanjore Nayaks, it becomes evident that Raghunatha, the 
most illustrious ruler of this family had but a relatively short reign and 
his death will have to be placed about A.D. 1634. 

It is not known for certain whether he nominated his successor in 
his own life time and performed the Yauvard^yabhishekam, The inter- 
nal evidence contained in the Raghurmthabhyudayam of Vijayaraghava"^ 
says that he (Vijayaraghava) performed the sixteen great gifts (sho- 
dasa mahadanas) on a day in the year of his coronation. Chengalvala 


1. 461 of 1922 from Papanasam is recorded in the name of Achyuta Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka. Also Manridruddsamlasamf page 2 

2. Father Proenza in his letter dated 1659 says that the Nayaka called him- 
self as the son of God Mannaru of Mamiargudi, La Mission Du Madure. Vol. HE, 
p 51. 

3. 257 of 1927 from Pattiswaram (Tanjore District). The Inscription is 
dated in the cyclic year Bava which corresponds to A.D. 1634. 

4 Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 255. 
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Kalakavi, the author of Vziayardghava Vamsdvali^ and the court poet 
of Vijayaraghava, has recorded that these sixteen great gifts were made 
in the cyclic year Srimukha and in the month of Sravana; correspondmg 
to August-September, A D. 1633. These two statements taken together 
prove that Vijayaraghava’s accession must have taken place in the year 
1633 and that it was celebrated sometime before the death of Raghuna- 
tha ® Mr. K. Sitaramas^ya also agrees with this date and says that 
Vijayaraghava’s coronation took place in AD 1633. This date is fur- 
ther supported by the evidence contamed in the Tantrasikhdmani of 
Rajachudamani Dikshita, a disciple of Venkatamakhi a son of the illus- 
trious Govinda Dikshita. The author says that he wrote his work at 
the instance of his master, who is referred to have been then the minister 
in the court of Vijayaraghava Venkatamakhi in the Introduction 
to his Cliatiirdandtv'^^akdsika, mentions that he, in turn, wrote his work 
at the instance of his patron, Vijayaraghava Nayaka, the ruler and that 
too when the latter had already donated the sixteen great gifts It 
is also seated therein that Venkatamakhi was the establisher (conse- 
crator) of a Chola king and this reference to his part in helping a Chola 
to the throne must in all probability refer to his help rendered to Vija- 
yaraghava Nayaka himself, as there could not have been then, any pos- 
sibility for any Chola to have contested the throne Incidentally this 
reference shows that the work was written sometime after the corona- 
tion of Vijayaraghava and perhaps, when the author himself was occupy- 
ing the high office of minister’^ But the date of his work, Chaturdan- 
diprakdhha is not knovm However, from the chronogram expressed 
in the Tantrasikhdmani, it is clear that it was written in Saka 1559^ cor- 
respondmg to A.D 1637 and it further goes to prove that Vijayaraghava 
had already become the ruler and that his coronation must have taken 
place sometime before AD 1637® Hence, the reference made to the 
Nayak’s gifts by Venkatamakhi in his ov/n work and the date of the 
Tantrasikhdmani, settle the year of Vijayaraghava’s coronation finally 
by saying that his accession to the throne must have been an accomplish- 

5 Vijayavildsam, alias Vijayaraghava Vamsdvali by Kalakavi, published in 
Cocanada by the Andhra Sahitya Samsodha Mandal 

6 Raghunatha must have been then fifty-mne years old The ' epigraphs 
mention him from A D 1600 Sevappa, according to the Sangita Sudhd lived to 
see his grandson, Raghunatha iSevappa’s death took place in A D 1580 

7 There are more than one reason to believe that Venkatamakhi was his 
minister only for a short time and that too in the early years of his reign 

8. TantrasikhdTnani ^411 give 9551 

According to the rule ^sr^Torf cfTrnft ^fH: it will yield S. 1559t=AD. 1637. 

9. Also the Tanjavur Andhra Nayaka Charttam, p. 252, 
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ed fact before the year A.D. 1637, which is the date of the Tantrasikha- 
mam. These two works, thus bear indirect evidence to the fact that 
Vijayaraghava’s coronation took place in Srimukha (A.D. 1633) the 
cyclic year given in the Vz^ayaraghava Vamsavali. In that case Eaghu- 
natha Nayaka must have anomted Vijayaraghava, as his successor, short- 
ly before his death. 

It is sometimes held that Vijayaraghava, the illegitimate heir, usur- 
ped the throne. Vijayaraghava was the son of Raghunatha by his chief 
consort Kalavati, the daughter of Vemparaja and Lakshmamma. Vem- 
paraja, son of Chinna MaUa, was Raghxmatha Nayaka’s uncle.^® The 
RaghiindtMhhuyudayam of Vijayaraghava says that Vijayaraghava had 
a brother of the name of Ramabhadra and that the latter is said to have 
accompanied Raghunatha to the Toppur battle field in A.D. 1617. Mr. 
T. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, m his Hzstory of the Tanjore Nayahsj says 
that Rajachudamani Dikshita in his Anandardghava Ndtakam has made 
mention of two sons of Raghunatha, namely Achyuta and Ramabhadra.^^ 
Vijayaraghava m his Raghundthdhhyudaydm calls Ramabhadra as 
Kumdraratnam. Of these two, Vijayaraghava would appear to be the 
eldest son according to the genealogy given m the Raghundthdhhyuda- 
yam But it is said m another place of the same work that Rama- 
bhadra alone accompamed his father Raghimatha to the field of Top- 
pur battle and Vijayaraghava Nayaka, the elder son, is not at all mention- 
ed among the participators of Toppur battle. But Mr. Hickey says that 
of the two sons, Vijayaraghava the younger “excelled his elder brother 
and consequently the kingdom was given over to him on account of 
his physical powers and mental acquirements. His elder brother was 
fain to be content with what he got viz the temtones of Tirukattuppalh 
(near Tanjore) and Pandanallur (near Kuttalam).’’ However, Mr. 
Hickey does not mention the source from where he drew this conclusion. 
That Raghunatha Nayaka had more than one son is also known from the 


10. Raghundthdbhyudayam; Sources, p. 254. Also Manndruddsavildsam and 
Vshdpannayam by Rangajamma, the poetess The Vshdpannayam says that 
Raghunatha had Chenchi Laksmamma and Kalavatamma for his consorts 
Raghunatha is said to have worshipped god Kasturi Krishna for the birth of a 
son. The God appearing before Laksmamma is said to have narrated to her the 
story of Devaki and Yasodha and that he would now be born to Kalavati this 
time. This means that Vi 3 ayaraghava was boim to Kalavati. 

11. In the Bharatavakyam of the Anandaraghava Ndtakam^ Rajachudamani 
Dikshita says: 




quoted on p. 264 of Mr. K Sitaramayya’s work. 

12. The Maratha Principality of Tanjore, p. 43- 
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evidence contained in the Jesmt letters. A Jesuit letter dated 1659^^ 
says that when the Kalians (thieves) plundered the land and set free 
the prisoners, who were imprisoned in the Vallam fort, there were among 
them “two brothers of the Nayaka, whom he had shut up in prison, after 
pulling out their eyes to remove all possibihty of succeeding him.” This 
letter shows that Vijayaraghava had two brothers instead of one and 
the name of the third brother is not known And from this it is also 
inferred that these brothers were leading a miserable life as they were 
bhnded and detamed as prisoners at the Vallam fort. The reference 
to Vijayaraghava’s ‘putting out their eyes to remove all desire on their 
side of succeedmg him,’ proves that Vijayaraghava’s right to the thi'one 
was not above challenge by rivals; and the Jesuit letter incidentally 
bears witness to his accession only by foul means. Moreover, the 
internal evidence, even though it remains silent on this quesion, 
does nol any where mention, that Ramabhadra was ever killed in battle 
or predeceased Vijayaraghava Mr K. Sitaramayya glibly assumes 
Ramabhadra to have been an elder brother of Vijayaraghava and con- 
cludes, after a careful and critical examination of the available lite- 
rary sources that Vijayaraghava got the throne through violent usur- 
pation. He advances Venkatamakhi’s reference in his ChaturdaTidz-^ 
prdkdhka that he established a Ch5la king on the throne, as evidence to 
this point and to prove that Vijayaraghava got the help of Venkatamakhi 
at the time of his coronation He further adds that the statements con- 
tained in the RaghwndtMhhyudayam are inconclusive and self-contra- 
dictory. For, Vijayaraghava says therein, that he wrote it even while 
Raghunatha was alive and the latter is said to have offered the succession 
to him m appreciation of his scholarship. But in the Prastdvana 
(Introduction) it is said that he told his master Tatacharya, that he had 
been directed by God Mannaru to write this work and the royal pre- 
ceptor on hearing this, seems to have blessed him, “called here as the 
king” and directed him to compose the work in dvipada metre. And 
the Raghunathahhuyudayam^^ begms like an address made by Tata- 
charya to Vijayaraghava, the ruler. Besides, the same work recounts 

13 Bertrand La Mission du Maduret Vol III, p 53 
Mentioned in the Nayaks of Madura^ on page 271-2 

14 The Tanjore Andhra Nayaka Charitam, p 252, The reference to a 
Chola ruler (Cholalcsmajane) must be taken to mean a ruler of Chdladesa of 
the times and hence Vijayaraghava is referred to Venkatamakhi also calls him- 
self as Karndtard^yapratishtdpaimchdrya, 

15. Sources, pp. 256-7. Tatacharya says that he had already obtained the 
blessings of God Mannaru as well as his own Tatacharya asked him to wri^e 
the work embodying his achievements so that the whole may be offered to the 
deity as a gailand CTaraka Hara) 
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the deeds of both Raghiinatha and Vijayaraghava and Mr. Sitaramayya 
asks the pertinent question that if the work was written at the instance 
of Tatacharya by Vijayaraghava when he had already become the 
ruler, how Raghunatha could have appointed him as ruler in appre- 
ciation of this work? That the work was really written long after 
Vijayaraghava^s coronation is further established by the fact that it 
contains references to the help given by Vijayaraghava to the Vija- 
yanagar Emperor, Srirangaraya III, whose accession took place in A.D. 
1642. And hence the composition of this work cannot be referred 
strictly to the time of his accession, but only to a date approximately 
about a decade after the event. These observations show, that Vija- 
yaraghava had usurped the throne with the aid of Venkatamakhi and 
Mr Sitaramayya adds further colour to the violent temper of Vija- 
yaraghava by referring to his imprisonment of his son Mannaru, as 
mentioned in the Tan^jdvuri Andhra Rdoula Chantamu.^^ And the 
non-co-operation and the disloyalty shown by his subjects on the eve 
of the Muhammadan invasions upon Tanjore and Vallam about the 
middle of his reign, are also taken as consequences of Vijayaraghava's 
violence and lack of popular support. However, Rajagajamma^ says 
that Vijayaraghava was bom to Raghunatha and his chief consort 
(Pattampuram) by the grace of God. She says that when Raghu- 
natha was praying along with his wives (Aa sathulanugudi) ^ Main- 
naru, the family deity, appeared before him in a vision and blessed him 
with the birth of a son.^^ This would show that Vijayaraghava was 
of legitimate birth. The mention of Raghunatha’s numerous courte- 
sans as praying along with him, might suggest the possibility that 
other sons might have been born to him, of whom Ramabhadra was pro- 
bably one. The poets of the court did not take the trouble to mention his 
other sons, as they were not bom of his chief consort ; and so Rama- 
bhadra could not have been on the direct line of succession. And 
hence, Rangajamma’s accoxmt leaves no doubt regarding the legiti- 
macy of Vijayaraghava’s succession. And the reference in the Anan^ 
daraghava Ndtakam to two sons of Raghunatha, namely, Achyuta 
and Ramabhadra, is not securely estabhshed; and since it is not quite 
known for certain, that Achyuta Vijayaraghava was also called Achyuta 
Ramabhadra, it is not possible to pursue the point further. More 
evidence would be required to prove that Achyuta and Ramabhadra 
refer to the same person Vijayaraghava. However, the general charac- 
ter of the Nayaks themselves and their peaceful rule as borne out by 
the literary evidence, do not admit the possibility of an usurpation. And 


16, Tanjavuri Andhra Hajalti Charitwnu 

17. Mannarudasa Vtldsam, 
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hence, on account of all these observations, Vijayaraghava’s illegiti- 
mate succession cannot be admitted until further research into the stiU 
unearthed sources should be forthcoming^® 

Vijayaraghava ruled for an appreciable length of time and it is said 
that he was an octogenarian at the time of his death.^® All are agreed 
that he died on the battle field The early years of his reign immedia- 
tely following the death of Raghunatha, saw the continuance of peace 
and tranquilhty, and the loyalty of Tanjore to Vijayanagar remained 
unquestioned. Even though his epigraphs do not bear evidence to 
prove his loyalty to his suzerains the Vijayanagara Emperors, Venkata- 
pati Raya II and Sriranga Raya III, yet it appears certain, in the 
absence of any contradictory evidence,^® that he conducted himself as 
became a loyal feudatory of the empire and did not take advantage of 
the weak reign of Venkatapati Raya II (1630 to 1642), who was a 
lover of peace and who did not interfere mto the affairs of his feuda- 
tories, as he was engaged in repulsing the attacks of the Muhammadan 
armies of Golkonda and Bijapur convergmg on his capital. This non- 
intervention of the Raya in the affairs of the southern Nayak kingdoms 
was taken full advantage of by the Madura Nayaka, Tirumala, who 
pursued a vigorous anti-imperial pohcy and even refused the usual 
tribute. Venkatapati Raya II had no time to teach Tirumala a sense 
of subordination; and the Kumyur plates (1634) of Venkatapati II issued 
‘in accordance with the wishes of the prosperous and eminent ruler 
Tirumala,’ show that even from the begimnng of his reign, Madura dis- 
played only a nominal allegiance and mere outward subordination to 
the Empire But Vijayaraghava appears to have remained sincere and 
loyal towards the Raya and upheld the cause of the empire And it 


18. From the RaghundtMhhyudayani of Vijayaiaghava and the Vijayaraghava 
Vamsavahj it is clear that the accession of Vijayaraghava had taken place m the 
year Snmukha, i e , A D 1633, when Raghunatha Nayaka was alive The lite- 
rary evidence bears no evidence to show whether Ramabhadra Nayaka, who is 
said to have been a son of Raghunatha and to have accompanied his father to the 
Toppur battle, was either killed m the action or returned m safety Even 
assummg that Ramabhadra did survive the wax one is not able to understand 
any usurpation on the part of Vijayaraghava m A D 1633 when there was Raghu- 
natha Nayaka alive and whose death wJ! have to be placed in the followmg year, 
on the authority of his epigraphs 

19. The Tanjavuri Andhra Rdjula Chaniam and also Taylor’s Mss say that 
he was eighty years old at the time of his death 

20. Both the mternal and foreign evidence agree on the question of Tanjore’s 
loyalty The Raghundthdhhyudayam of Vijayaiaghava, contams references to his 
help given to the Emperor, Srirangaraya The Jesuit letters also speak of his 
loyalty and co-opcxa^ion with the empire 
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was perhaps this loyalty of Tanjore to the empire and the emperor’s 
coimtenance and support to Vijayaraghava in turn, that were responsi- 
ble for the keeping of Tirumala Nayaka’s ambitious and aggressive activi- 
ties out of Tanjore politics in the early years of his rule and when, the 
latter was engaged in the fortification of the important citadels of his 
kingdom and bore also an indifferent attitude towards the empire 21 

[ Note by the Editor J 

21. It IS however held by Prof R. Sathianatha Iyer that there is no definite 
evidence as to the objective of Tirumala, in orgamsin^ the defences of his king- 
dom even at' the very outset of his rule, though preparedness for war was essen- 
tial even without any clear objective. He thus concludes —‘‘The features of the 
policy of Tirumala Nayaka towards the Vijayanagara emperor developed only 
later on under the pressure of circumstances. His origmal idea was probably 
to humour the emperor with occasional presents without paymg tegular tribute. 
But he was not allowed to continue this ambiguous relationship for long.” Dr. 
S K Aiyangar holds that Tirumala’s attitude towards the emperoi depended 
upon the conditions of the empire for the time bemg The diversion of the 
attention of Bijapur and Golkonda during the Mughal wars with Ahmed- 
nagar in the early decades of the 17th century “synchronised with the 
active movement of Tirumala towards independence m the South.” 

“The policy of the Nayaks of Madura generally cannot be 

regarded as havmg taken into calculation the actual political condition of the 
times The empire was struggling for existence durmg the first forty years of 

the century being driven successively from one capital on to another. Penu- 

konda had to be vacated .. Chandragiri had to be similarly abandoned, and 
early m the reign of Sriranga HI, Vellore was being laid siege to These changes 
did not happen in a short campaign or two, but by persistent effort of no less 
than three decades The absorption of the Chennappattana viceroyalty by Mysore 

enabled her to make a stand against the aggressions of Bijapur The whole 

brunt of the efforts of Golconda had to be borne by the empire practically smgle- 
handed If Tirumala had only realised the situation and had the foresight 
to see the pohtical consequences of the disintegrating movement of which he 
had made himself the sponsor, if not the author, he would have certainly adopted 
a policy of co-operation with the empire The question of Tirumala’s loyalty or 
disloyalty therefore depends on the question whether, in the political conditions 
of his time, he could have foreseen the direct results of his action. The action 
of his predecessors and their attitude towards the empire must necessarily have 
made it impossible for him to take an impartial view of the situation at the 
time. The interests of Mysore and the empire ran together a great way. It was 
the governments behind these two that were for the time saved from the attacks 
of the Muhammadans. It cannot but have been clear to these, chief among thom 
Tirumala, that what befell the empire would befall them soon after. If Mysore 
saved herself by sustained effort, the joint efforts of the emperor and his greater 
feudatories should have been equally successful. That Tirumala and his friends 
did not adopt this course of action argues either disloyalty or want of political 
foresight, either of the alternatives not redoundmg to the credit of the great 
Nayak of Madura.” 

This long quotation shows the part that Tirumala has justly to share of the 
blame and responsibility for ihe break up of the Hindu power in the South in 
the 17th century. 
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But there is no definite evidence to help us to determine whether Tanjore 
paid her tribute to the empire regularly. 

Vijayaraghava was not destined to enjoy a peaceful reign as his 
latter years were full of troubles and unsuccessM wars. He was driven 
by force of necessity and incompetence, to purchase peace at a very 
heavy price from the Muhammadans. His subsequent vacillating atti- 
tude towards Sriranga III, was largely due to his single-handed efforts to 
maintain his own prestige and the safety of his kingdom against great 
odds. He was hemmed in by the powerful Madura ruler Tirumala, on 
the one side and the invading Muhammadans on the other. The pohti- 
cal circumstances of the times forced him to give up the policy of co- 
operation and sympathy towards the emperor. And the pohtical condi- 
tions were such that they offered only two alternatives to Vijayaraghava, 
either to co-operate with the Emperor and thus work out his own ruin 
at the hands of the Muslims or to abandon him to save himself from 
immediate destruction. 

The accession of Sriranga Raya III to the Vijayanagar throne in 
A.D. 1642^ saw the beginning of the troubles and wars, which brought 
about not only the decline and ruin of the empire itself, but also the 
fortunes of Tanjore. Sriranga, unlike his predecessor, was a talented 
and courageous ruler. At the time of his accession the empire was in a 
state of rapid decline. On the north, the Sultans of Golkonda and Bija- 
pure began to renew their vigorous attacks on the empire, when their 
own safety was guaranteed by means of settlement made by the Mughal 
emperor in AD 1636. In the South, the viceroyalty of Madura was 
truculent and tending to become independent. Mysore had abeady estab- 
lished herself independent imder Kanthirava Narasa and Tirumala Naya- 
ka of Madura began to give up even the show of a nominal allegiance 
to the empire. The Nayak of Gingee^s ^ accordance with their family 
traditions, joined Tirumala and co-operated with him in his attempt to 
overthrow the supremacy of the empire. Tanjore alone seems to have 
remained traditionally loyal. It was under these discouraging pohtical 
conditions, that Sriranga came to the throne and soon he had to face the 


22. His accession is placed on the 29th day of October, A D. 1642; but an 
inscription dated A D. 1630 of his, indicates that he had been selected as Yuvaraja 
m that year. 

23. The English Factory Records mention one Tubaki Krishnappa as the Nayak 
of Gmgee. 
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difficulties on either side.^^ As he had a good training and experi- 
ence in the administration of government, he reversed the peaceful 
policy of Venkata II and declared a policy of war against his enemies 
amongst whom, the opposition of Madura loomed large. For, he 
thought that the safety of the empire and the power to repulse the 
Muhammadans lay entirely in the unity and co-operation of his various 
feudatory rulers. With this object in view, he declared war upon 
Madura soon after his accession, before proceeding to stabihse his 
other resources. Vellore was then the Raya’s residence and Sriranga 
Raya also wanted to regain the lost territories of the empire from the 
Muhammadans. Thus it becomes evident that Madura was solely res- 
ponsible for the emperor’s serious intervention m the affairs of the 
South. As subsequent history will show, Sriranga was not destined to 
work out successfully his ambitious pohcy and soon he became an em- 
peror without an empire and a refugee in the court of one of his feuda- 
tory Nayaks of Bednore. He was the last ruler of his line and with 
him the history of Vijayanagar comes to an inglorious termination. 

From the time when Sriranga began his military operations in the 
south, the Nayak of Tanjore also had to face serious consequences. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of a Jesuit letter, Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, 
the most resourceful of them, formed an alliance with the Nayaks of 
Tanjore and Gingee to oppose the onward march of the Emperor by 
making them believe, that in the opposition of the Emperor lay the pros- 
perity of their respective governments^ The same letter speaks of 
the Tanjore Nayak’s betrayal of his confederates’ plans against the Em- 
peror by divulging the same to Sriranga. The Emperor, being informed 
of the schemes of Madura and Gingee, is said to have attacked the lat- 
ter. Tirumala though disappointed by the actions of the Tanjore Nayak, 


24. According to Foster’s extracts the Muhammadan kmgs of Golkonda and 
Bijapur began to invade the territories of the Hindu King in AD. 1642 
immediately after the death of Venkatapati n. They are even stated to have 
occupied the whole country on the coast. Archaeological Survey of Indta^ 1911-12, 
p. 193. The Jesuit letters mention the Muhammadan mvasion as a result of Sn- 
rangaraya’s dealings with the southern Nayaks 

25. La Mission du Madure^ Vol. HI, p- 43 

26. The Jesuit letter says that Tirumala concluded a league with Tanjore and 
Gingee against their sovereign Mr Sitaramayya says that Vijayaraghava at first 
joined them; but when he came to know their disloyal attitude towards Sriranga, 
he withdrew from the league unhesitatingly. However, the hostile attitude between 
Tanjore and Madura from 1610 would stand against the possibility of Tanjore enter- 
ing into a league with Madura. 
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Vijayaraghava, did not lose courage and made a successful appeal to the 
Sultan of Golkonda to invade the emperor’s territories and to attack 
Vellore in order to divert Sriranga’s attention from the south. His 
appeal had its desired effect, since Sriranga is said to have retreated to 
his domimons and gained a victory over the Muhammadans. These 
must have happened about A.D 1643.^'^ 

What happened m the south, consequent upon the emperor’s with- 
drawal from Gingee is not known for certain. However, the pohtical 
relationships and ammosities of the times would show that Madura and 
Gingee must have been opposed to Tanjore as they could not acquiesce 
with the latter’s betrayal. Some positive offensive must have also 
taken place between Tanjore and the allies and even though we have 
no direct evidence on this point, yet Vijayaraghava’s claims in his 
Raghundthdhhyiidayam that he compelled the Pandya (Madura) and 
the Tundira (Gingee) chiefs to sue for peace, when they opposed Sri- 
rangaraya and that he helped the latter by making those chiefs to wait 
at his door, must have reference to this period. The above statement 
refers to Vijayaraghava’s forcing the alhes to come to terms and it may 
not be improbable if it is held, that he co-operated with Snrangaraya in 
his siege of Gmgee and also continued it for sometime, even after the 
emperor’s retirement to the North.^^ 

The victory gained by Snrangaraya over the Muhammadans did 
not in any way prove to be final and the Sultan of Golkonda, dismayed 

[ Note hy the Editor, ] 

27 In 1643 and perhaps m the early part of 1644, Sriranga had succeeded m put- 
ting down the opposition of Damarla Venkatappa, who had intrigued with Golconda 
and had also defeated and turned back the Golconda forces which had advanced as 
far as Pulicat He had thus contrived to establish himself firmly m power and to 
push back the advance of Golconda Sriranga’s position was very strong in 1645 
when he gave a charter to the English at Madras m September. 

A little later, we find m the Dutch records, a reference to the defeat of 
Sriranga within the walls of Vellore by a Bijapur army, and forced 
to pay a war mdemmty; though two years earlier he had secured the 
Bijapurian help m return for 15 lakhs of pagodas and 24 elephants 
“This (change) was brought about through the intrigues of Mirjumla, who, after 
suffeiing the defeat referred to before, negotiated both with Bijapur and with 
Kantirava Narasa Raja Udaiyar of Mysore to bring about an attack on Vellore.” 

After this, the rebel Nayaks of the empire seemed to have come back to their 
proper allegiance and support of the Raya. Foster tells us that “the three rebel- 
lious Nayaks were those of Tanjore, Madura and Sinsider (Gmgee ’) who inflicted 
a severe defeat on the royal forces in December 1645 (The English Factories in 
India (1646-50), pp 24-25) —[Ed.]. 

28 This seems fairly plausible smce subsequent events do not support Vijaya- 
raghava’s help to Srirangaraya. 
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at the success of the Hindu army, made active preparations for another 
attack. Finding himself insecure, Sriranga again thought that a solution 
of the problem lay only m the hearty co-operation of his Nayak feuda- 
tories of the South Mr Sathianatha Aiyar says that ‘encouraged by their 
new attitude, he (the emperor) worked with them to devise plans for 
the expulsion of the Muhammadans from their recent conquests Pro- 
enza’s letter says that Sriranga ‘ finding the chance of success but m an 
alliance with the three Nayaks, invited them to ]om him’ and offered 
them favourable conditions which were accepted.^® The same letter 
adds that Sriranga came to the south ‘to better concert together the 
means of defence and attack.’ But according to the same evidence even 
his new policy did not produce any result. Proenza says that Sriranga 
spent more than a year in brmgmg about a good understanding between 
the Nayaks, during which the Muhammadan armies quietly achieved 
the conquest of his dommions But finally, the Nayaks whose selfish 
interests and jealousies were msuperable, rejected the call for co-opera- 
tion with Sriranga and so the latter forsaken and abandoned, hved for 
sometime in the forests lymg to the north of Tanjore and from where 
he proceeded towards the west when a Muhammadan detachment com- 
posed of cavalry from Gingee was sent further south in pursuit of the 
emperor.3^ Since the Jesuit letter refers to this chase and to the subse- 
quent siege of Gingee by the Golkonda forces, it may be taken that 
these events happened about A D. 1646 which is the date of the fall of 
Gingee forl?^ into the Muhammadan hands. 

The Jesuit evidence would have us believe that Tanjore also was 
opposed to the emperor when it says that Sriranga invited the three 
Nayaks and offered them favourable terms But from the general attitude 
and character of the Tanjore Nayaks, it is not possible to entertam any 
suspicion as regards the loyalty of Tanjore and the arrival of Sriranga- 
raya near Tanjore on the eve of his proposed negotiations, would only 
confirm Vijayaraghava’s more friendly attitude towards the empire. 
However, nothing tangible was achieved as Proenza refers to the break- 


29. Sriranga III of Vijayanagar (Third Oriental Conference Report). The 
reference to the new attitude of the Nayaka was perhaps due to the exertions of 
Vijayaraghava mentioned before. 

30. Bertrand m, p. 43 Sriranga’s mvitation to the Nayaks and his offer of 
favourable conditions imply that he no more stood on his technical rights as 
emperor regardmg his relations with his feudatories. 

31. Bertrand, p. 43. Sriranga’s flight from Tanjore was mainly to escape from 
the attack of the M iihaTnTnafla’ng 

32. Prof. C. S Srinivasachari, ‘History of Gingee,’ p. 11. Also ‘The Nayaks of 
Madura’, p. 133 and Note 60. 
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down of the negotiations Since it is not mentioned that Vyayaraghava 
upheld the cause of the empire but strangely enough allowed Sriranga 
to go to the west, the loyalty of Tanjore calls for some explanation. 
Proenza’s letter referring to the conquest of Vellore and other territories 
by the Miihanimadan army of Golkonda and to the retirement of Sri- 
ranga from Tanjore, speaks of the siege of Gingee by Golkonda Thus 
it becomes clear that Sriranga despaired of the prospects of a jomt action 
on the part of his feudatory Nayaks, and disheartened, by the onward 
march of the Muhammadan forces which were sent m pursuit of him, 
had to leave Tanjore, leaving Vijayaraghava to his own fate Perhaps 
the emperor thought it insecure and also futile to remam at Tanjore and 
to oppose his enemies with the aid of Vijayaraghava alone Moreover, 
the recent success of Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri (Bednore) in raising the 
second siege of Vellore for a time and his momentary victory^^ would 
have tempted the emperor to jom him, so that he could try his chance 
of winning success by attacking his enemies from the rear. Thus Vijaya- 
raghava was left without any help from the empire, when he was attacked 
by a detachment of Muslim cavalry. The old animosities between him 
and Madura would not allow any possibility of entermg into an alliance 
against the Muhammadans and it was this uttter helplessness and lack 
of self-confidence that led him to adopt the extremely unwise but the 
expedient policy of purchasmg peace with his enemies by ‘ surrendering 


33 What led to the failure of this proposed union is not known Perhaps 
Madura’s growing idea of independence and her suspicion of Tanjore were respon- 
sible, besides other factors, for the termination of the negotiations 

[Additional note by the Editoi ] 

‘‘Tirumala Nayaka, seeking safety in his unsound policy, committed a second 
folly, which brought about the lum of all these kmgdoms. His ambassadors went, 
m his name, to treat with Idal Khan (Adil Shah) or the kmg of the Dakhan 
who sent him 17,000 horse With this unposmg cavalry and 30,000 infantry of his 
own, he marched to Gingi. But the Muhammadans of the two armies easily came 
to an understandmg among themselves The suhah of Golkonda concluded a treaty 
with the general of Idal Khan and retired to the kmgdom of Bisnagar to consolidate 
its conquest, while the 17,000 cavalry of Idal Khan, along with some regiments of 
infantry continued the siege of Gmgi which they were called for to defend The 
30,000 Madura infantry entered mto the place, and joined the troops of the king of 
Gmgi , . Soon disagreements and diversions sprang up among these men (the 
besieged) so diversified m nationality and manners. A revolt broke out, in the 
midst of the general confusion, the gates of the citadel were thrown open to the 
enemy who rushed mto it, and dehveied the town, the richest m all these coun- 
tries, to pillage,” (The Jesuit letter, quoted above) 

34. Sources . Sivatatvaratndkara* 
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himself at discretion.*^^ Proenza says that the arrival of a detachment 
composed of cavalry in Tanjore itself ‘created a panic in the citadel.’ 

Tirmnala Nayaka stood firm by the side of the Nayak of Gingee and 
when the latter was besieged by the forces of Golkonda, he was able to 
enlist the help of Bijapur against the besiegers. He is said to have des- 
patched an army composed of 30,000 infantry along with 17,000 cavalry 
supplied by Adil Shah, the Bijapur Sultan, to raise the siege of Gmgee. 
When these two armies arrived at Gingee, the general of Golkonda see- 
ing that it was led by the Bijapur general, the Khan-i-Khanan, who was 
also a faithful follower of Islam like himself, concluded an agreement with 
him by which the Golkonda general retired to the North, leaving the siege 
of Gingee in the hands of the Bijapur general. The Madura army, again 
disappointed, now 30 ined the forces of Gingee and made a protracted 
siege possible But a revolt among the besieged, who were composed of 
heterogeneous groups, soon upset all calculations of success and the 
Muhammadans easily captured the city. Proenza speaks of the immense 
booty ‘ consisting of silver, gold, pearls, and precious stones of inestima- 
ble value’ captured by the enemies. 

Encouraged by the successful siege and capture of Gingee, the 
Muhammadan army marched against the Nayaks of Tanjore and Madura 
According to the Jesuit account, Vijayaraghava at first displayed his 
cowardice by hiding himself in the inaccessible forests of his kingdom, 
but had to come out when his territory was overrun by the enemies, who 
carried plunder and devastation wherever they went. Vijayaraghava had 
to purchase peace again at a heavy cost by meekly submittmg to the 
will of the conqueror.^® Proenza finds fault with Vijayaraghava for his 
submission, without the least defence and also for his short-sighted policy 
of not attempting to advance the cause of the empire,^ even after the re- 


35 Bertrand III, p. 45. Mr. Nelson says that Vijayaraghava submitted by 
sending an embassy to Gmgee Vide the Madura Manual, p. 134. 

[Additional note hy the Editor ] 

The Jesuit letter thus tells us about the doings of the Nayaks of Tanjore • — 
**The Golkonda army advanced on the territory of Gingi. The Nayak of Tanjore 
knew that he could not give pitched battle to an enemy whose mere number had 
created so much terror, but he could no longer count on his ally of Madura whom he 

had scandalously betrayed. Obliged to take sides, he delivered himself up to 

the king of Golkonda and concluded with him a treaty by which he surrendered at 
discretion.” There is much that cannot be cleared up in the above pa^ge regard- 
ing the conduct of the ruler of Tanj'ore, for which an elaborate explanation is 
offered here 

36. La Mission du Madure^ VoL HI, p. 47, Also Taylor*s Catalogue Raisonie, IB, 
p. 40. 

37. Ihtd. 

19 
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tiim of the enemies. But a close study of the political movements of the 
times would only support the stand taken by Vijayaraghava, however 
bad and impolitic it was. Sriranga’s leavmg Tanjore helpless at a 
critical time, only exposed Vijayaraghava to the attacks of the Muham- 
madan and Madura forces. However strong and well disciplined the 
Tanjore forces might have been, yet, on account of her small size and 
slender resources and middle position, she could not offer an effective 
check against the torrential stream of the Muhammadan advance. Besides, 
his loyalty to the empire which led him to betray Madura and Gingee, 
now made him an irreconcilable foe to Madura and so no aUiance with 
her was possible. Madura, with the idea of achievmg independence, 
would not join Tanjore, which was for the continuance of the Eknpire, 
It was this utter helplessness that greatly handicapped him in his active 
co-operation with Sriranga Raya. Under these circumstances, only 
two alternatives remained for immediate solution and Vi 3 ayaraghava 
had to choose between his own safety by submitting to the enemy and 
taking up the cause of the emperor at his own risk. In the latter course 
he could not think of jommg Mysore which was then loyal to the 
emperor, because the distance and the immediate presence of Madura 
between these two would not be suitable for carrymg on any united 
action. Hence it becomes apparent that Vijayaraghava’s preferring his own 
safety was largely the outcome of political sagacity and statesmanship 
and cannot be called either want of sympathy or short-sightedness or dis- 
loyalty. However, his purchase of peace at a very heavy cost defim- 
tely proves that he was very much wanting m leadership and courage 
as well. 

This event which happened about A.D. 1646 was a shadow of the 
coming evils and according to the Jesuit evidence, Khan-i-Khanan, the 
Bijapur general, invaded Tanjore immediately after his conquest of 
Madura^s and levied a huge ransom. Proenza says that the general 


38. Tie advance of Khan-i-Khanan upon Mysore was the result of Tirumala^s 
invitation made to Bijapur The causes for this second Bijapur mvasion are said to 
have been Mysore’s protection given to Sriranga and the latter’s attempt to regain 
his territories with the aid of Mysore Proenza says that Sriranga with an army 
of Mysoreans ‘entered the field, reconquered a part of his provinces and repulsed 
the army of Golkonda which advanced to attack him ’ Prof Sathianatha Aiyar says 
that Madura was not all conquered but was obliged to pay subsidy for the help 
which Tirumala received Nayaks of Madum, p. 131. 

Mr. Nelson referring to the event of this period says that Raghunatha and 
Tambi Setupati had annexed Pattukkottai, Mannar Koil, Devakottai, Arantangi, 
Tiruvarur and Tanjore But he does not mention the source. The Madura 
Manualp p. 131. 
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raised large contributions and returned to Bijapur, full of plunder.® 
The second invasion of Bijapur upon Mysore and its ultimate success 
brought to an end the ambitious policgr of Srirangaraya and Kanthi- 
rava Narasa (1638 to 1659) humbled and frustrated in his pohcy of 
Vijayanagar expansion, and finding his hospitality and generosity to- 
wards Sriranga were the sources of all his recent troubles, withdrew 
his co-operation and finally gave up the cause of the emperor. Since 
this is said to have happened in 1653, the second Bijapur invasion, must 
have taken place about the same year. Sriranga, thus abandoned for 
a second time, had to lead a miserable life in the jungles on the confines 
of his kingdom^ The disappearance of Sriranga from the polittcal 
field marked the rapid decay of the empire. In the destruction of the 
empire, Tanjore lost a valuable protector and trusted fnend, though 
from this time onwards, Vijayaraghava Nayaka ceased to be a depen- 


39. Bertrand, p 48. 

40. Even though there are pieces of evidence to show that he appealed to 
Shah-Jahan for help through Aurangzeh by offering himself to become a convert 
to Islam and that he also made attempts m 1657 and 1658 for the recovery of his 
kmgdom, yet nothing mtelligible is known about him after A D 1659. “ Sriranga III 
of Vijayanagar” by Prof. R Sathianatha Iyer. However epigraphs and literature 
refer to his remaining alive as refugee imder Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri until 
AD 1675 See ‘The Nayaks of Madura/ p 131 Dr. S. K. Ayyangar places (p 131 
note) his death about 1675. Prof. R S. Aiyar says that the date of his death 
cannot be taken later than that of Shiva 3 i’s i e A.D 1680 

[Additional note by the EditorJ 

When Mir Jumla fell out of favour with his master of Grolkonda, on account 
of the mtercession of Shah Jahan on his behalf, Sriranga tried to recover his power 
A Dutch letter from Batavia teUs us that about January 1657, Sriranga had cap- 
tured Tirupati and was planmng the conquest of the neighbourmg districts These 
must have happened m 1656 But the Raya’s cause was injured by the faithlessness 
and disaffection of his own officers, c.g. the defection of his general, Koneri Chetty, 
Early m 1658, he was defeated by Tubaki Knshnappa, who was m the service of 
the enemy, Mir Jumla and who was himself attacked by the Golkonda forces. In 
1659 the trade of Madras was greatly mjured by the contmued operations of the 
armies of the Raya and of the Muslims m its neighbourhood. 

Even m 1661 the Raya contmued to enjoy some authority. But the English 
guns and gunners in the service of the Muslims had contributed to his defeat in 
many places Dr. S K. Aiyangar holds that 1668 AD. defimtely marks the pass- 
ing of the Carnatic from the Vijayanagar rule to Muslim sway; and after this date 
Sriranga Raya had to shift for himself outside this region. In 1661-2, the new 
Madura Nayak, Chokkanatha, planned boldly to re-estabhsh the Raya in his power, 
to restore Gmgi to its Nayak Ime and to remove the evils that had resulted from 
the mistaken policy of Tirumala Nayaka. He contrived to defeat the Nayak of 
Tanjore, reduced him to submission and turned back the Bijapur generals Maula 
and Sagosi (Shahji) back into Gingi Then followed an invasion of the Bijapur 
troops and a second invasion by the Madura forces into the Tanjore country, (See 
Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVIH, Part I, pp, 39-41.) 
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dent ruler. The disappearance of the empire was followed by the 
expansion of the Muhammadan armies of Bijapur and Golkonda farther 
south. Thevenot remarks that '‘the king of Golkonda seized those 
dominions of the Coast of Coromandel which lay conveniently for him 
and the king of Bijapur, havmg taken what lay next to him, pursued his 
conquest as far as the Cape of Negapatam,” and adds that the kingdom 
of Bijapur is bounded on the south by the country of the Nayak of Madura, 
“whose territories reach to the Cape Comorin.” The vassalage of Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka to Bijapur is proved by the observation of Thevenot: — 
“There are many Naiques to the south of St. Thomas who are sovereigns. 
The Nayaks of Madura is one. He of Tangiour (Tanjore) is at present 
a vassal to the king of Bijapur Eobert Orme says that in 1652 the 
Carnatic was invaded by the armies of Viziapore (Bijapur) and Gol- 
konda acting separately; but agreed it is supposed in the objects and 
division of their conquests which were accomplished in 1656.^^ 

These observations of the Jesuits and other writers show that the 
supremacy of Vijayanagar in the south came to an end by A.D. 1646 and 
by A.D. 1656 the Muhammadan supremacy was established in its stead. 
The kingdom of Gingee was completely annexed, that of Tanjore became 
a vassal and Madura paid yearly tributes. From this time onwards 
Viiayaraghava’s foreign pohcy was mainly concerned with Madura, as 
he had adopted a policy of submission towards the Muhammadans 
After Khan-i-Khanan’s leaving Tanjore about A.D. 1653, Vijayaraghava 
was allowed to rule peacefully for a short period till A D 1659. During 
this short time, Vijayaraghava was perhaps interested in the fortifica- 
tion of the important places of his kingdom even though the internal and 
foreign evidence do not prove this conclusively.'^^ 

By reading between the lines of the Jesuit letters one is led to 
thmk that Vijayaraghava by his short-sighted policy and ruinous re- 

41 Travels, Pt HI, Pp 91 and 105 

42 Orme: Histoncal Fragments, p. 62. 

43. Bertrand, in p. 50. Father Proenza says that ‘the king of Tanjore instead of 
imitating his (Muthuvirappa NayeSka) example’ z,e , in f ortifjdng the citadel and on 
p. 51 he says that ‘the Vallam fort by its natural position and fortifications which 
art had added it’ was considered impregnable. The Tanjdvuri Andhra Ra^ula Charts 
tamu says that he was responsible for the extension of the fort of Tanjore and 
adds that the forts of Arantangi, Pattukottai, Relathalli, Tiruppattur were aH begun 
and completed in one day Another tradition says that he built the forts of Tiruk- 
kattuppalli, Vallam, Pandanallur and Sakkottai in addition to those mentioned in 
the Andhra Edjula Charitamu. Since subsequent events were full of wars and 
there is also no reference to show that any of these forts was damaged, it may be 
said that Vijayaraghava utilised this short period in repairing and fortifying the 
vulnerable pomts of his kingdom. 
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ligious zeal and fervour, neglected his duty of protecting the people 
from foreign aggression. By his own neglect of duty and want of 
statesmanship and diplomacy, he made Tanjore a prey to his enemies. 
About the same time the contemporary Madura Nayaks were devoting 
their altention in the fortification of their strongholds Tirumala 
does not seem to have entered into open hostilities with Tanjore as 
he was engaged in the settlement of the affairs of the Setupatis of Ram- 
nad and in his expedition against Mysore.'^^ He died in A.D. 1859 
and was succeeded by Muthu Virappa Nayaka m February of that 
yeav^^ He differed from Tirumala in his policy towards the Muham- 
madans, and shortly after his accession, he added to the fortifications 
of Trichinopoly and placed it under the command of his general liii* 
gama Nayaka, so that Trichinopoly might serve as an impregnable de- 
fence against future Muhammadan invasions. The Jesuit letter says 
that he even refused to pay the tribute to Bijapur. The extensive 
measures of defence taken by him must have had their consequence 
upon the neighbouring Tanjore and the Jesuit evidence records an appeal 
made by Vijayaraghava to Adil Shah of Bijapur in that year, instead 
of co-operating with the Nayak of Madura.'^ Even though there is 
nothing to show that Muthu Virappa was at war with Vijayaraghava, 
yet, the reference to the latter’s appeal to Bijapur for help shows that 
the old family feud between these two houses continued unabated and 
there was also distrust and suspicion among them What became of 
Vijiyaraghava’s appeal to Bijapur is not known, but from the subse- 
quent events it becomes clear, that Bijapur was indifferent towards 
him However, his appeal seems to have enabled the Sultan to un- 
derstand that the time was best suited for carrying on a conquest of the 
south. Encouraged by the absence of unity among the Southern 
Nayaks, the Sultan despatched a large army under ‘ Sagosi ’ and ‘ Mula ’ 
with the object of conquering the Nayaks’ dominions. The army 
arriving at Trichinopoly and soon finding that the fort was well fortified 
and warlike preparations made for her defence, moved towards the 
east and made a surprise attack upon Tanjore. 

The fierce advance of the enemies upon Tanjore itself made Vijaya- 
raghava to lose courage and to take shelter in some other place, without 
offering them battle. The Jesuit letter says again that Vijayaraghava 


44. For an account of the measures of defence taken by Tirumala, see The 
Nayaks of Madura, p. 144. 

45. ^The Nayaks of Madura,^ p. 150. 

46. 'The Nayaks of Madura,^ p. 152. Prof SatBianatha, Aiyar says that Muttu 
Virappa Nayaka ‘urged the Nayak of Tanjore in vain to join Mm.* The Jesuit 
letters, Bertrand III p. 269 makes no reference to tMs attitude. 
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fled to Vallam leaving Tanjore to be defended by his ‘son-in-law.’ Tlie 
date of this attack according to the same source was 19th of March 
1659. Proenza^*^ says* — ^“This town, situated in the midst of a fertile plain, 
was not inferior to the strong citadels of Europe Defended by 
strong artillery and numerous troops, provisioned for several years, 
it could defy the besiegers, who had not a single cannon at their ser- 
vice. The commander of the fort, a son-in-law of the Nayak, boldly 
ascended the ramparts, and was struck by an arrow which inflicted a 
light wound on him; at once his bravery vamshed, and he gave up the 
place shamelessly. The rajas also protested against his cowardice. 
These are warriors of a very noble caste and renowned for their courage. 
They use only the sword and the lance; they scorn the bow and the gun, 
and leave as they themselves say, these arms to cowards who dare not 
face danger closely Their maxim is never to retreat before the enemy, 
to conquer or die is to them a sacred law Faithful to this law, they 
threw themselves desparately admist the conquerors and met with a 
glorious death, which they preferred to a dishonourable life.” ‘Sagosi’ 
and ‘Mula’ capturing the fort without hard fighting, proceeded towards 
Mannarkoil (Mannargudi) , which was ‘situated seven leagues east of 
the former’ and which contained a well fortified fort. This fort was 
also easily taken by the Muhammadans Encouraged by their easy 
success they advanced towards Vallam, ‘three leagues south-east of Tan- 
jore,’ where they were informed that the Nayak had taken his shelter 
along with his family and hoarded treasures The fort of Vallam situated 
‘on a steep rock within which ramparts are erected with incredible 
labour and expense’ and by its natural position and fortification was an 
impregnable one and Vijayaraghava, it is gathered from the Jesuit 
accounts, seemed to have determined to defend it with all his energy 
Proenza again says ‘when the hour of peril was rung, he had no more 
faith in his courage than in the fidelity of his subjects; he sacrificed his 
dearest and fled to the forests of Talavarayan,^® his vassal. The army 
of Idal Klian (Adil Shah) was not even put to the trouble of attacking 
this third citadel Those who defended it, frightened by the capture 
of the two principal towns despaired to resist an enemy so formidable. 
Besides, actuated only by the feelmg of self-preservation, without any 
kind of devotion for a kmg who deserved so little of them, they beheved 
that they would be safer m their impenetrable forests than behind their 
ramparts. As soon as night came, to cover them, they escaped one after 

47 Bertrand III, p 270 Proenza’s letter from Trichmopoly dated 1659 The 
Nayaks of Maduia, pp 270-271. 

48 Who this vassal was thar gave Vijayaiaghava shelter is not easy of identi- 
fication. 
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another, without noise and with such perfect agreement, that, at day- 
break, Ihe commander found himself in a deserted to\vn with only a few- 
faithful followers. They themselves made up their nund to follow the 
fugitive; but when gomg off, they wished to take their share of the 
treasures which they abandoned to the enemy, they opened the coffers 
of the Nayak, took what they could carry of the most precious m gold, 
pearls and precious stones, and fled to the most inaccessible forests. 
‘Their strength was not m proportion to their greed.’ When the com- 
mander himself fled in a panic, the Kalians (wild tribes) of the neigii- 
bourhood visited the fort before it was surrounded by the Muhammadan 
forces and took possession of the ‘fabulous treaures which till then were 
not counted but in measuring them by the bushal.’ The fort was 
emptied of its riches and was thus saved ‘from the rapacity of the 
Muhammadans.’ The thieves while searchmg for the treasures came 
across the prisons which they threw open and thus set free a large num- 
ber of prisoners Proenza calls this ‘ the happiest episode of this war ’ 
and adds that those treasures which were the fruits of the greedy kmgs 
and the labour of the poor, when removed gave to all people an honest 
life. By the time the Muhammadan armies arrived at Vallam the 
palace was left barren. ‘ Sagosi ’ and ‘ Mula ’ findmg the fort empty and 
evacuated and bereft of all riches, is said to have put a small garrison 
in charge of it. Proenza writing sometime after this event (March 19*, 
1659) says that the Muhammadans have already been ‘for several 
months in possession of this beautiful and fertile country ’ and adds that 
at the time of his writing it was not possible for him to say definitely 
whether they would remam there or go back to their country collectmg 
the riches. In another letter dated 1662, he again says that ‘ Mula ’ and 
‘ Sagosi ’ had occupied the kingdoms of Gmgee and Tanjore ‘ since two 
years ’ and ‘ seemed detemuned to fix their dominions there.’ From the 
same letter it is also gathered that they had to abandon their project of 
colonisation, when a famine broke out as a consequence of this invasion 
and havoc done, to human life. Proenza says that the famine was severe 
in aU this co-untry and was followed by the migration of the people lo 
the neighbouring places like Madura and Satyama:ngalam, where the 
ravages were less felt. The Muhammadans themselves suffered much 
from this pestilence. Their exposure in the open air of dead bodies 
without burying them, soon developed an epidemic disease resultmg in 
increased mortality. To this was added the disunion among the officers 
and generals of the army. ‘Mula’ reduced to this sad plight, teed 
negotiations with the Nayaks of Tanjore and Madura by saying that he 
would leave the land if they should agree to advance him the tribute of 
three years. Vijayaraghava Nayaka, having lost everjdihing already and 
with nothmg more to lose betook himself in the forests, while Madura 
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paid no heed as she was confident of her strength. And both of them 
realising the adverse circumstances imder which the Muhammadan 
army was suff ermg remamed quiet. ‘ Mula ’ finding that further delay 
would mean additional loss of men and lives, left Tanjore and laid siege 
to the fort of Trichmopoly, where agam he found the task quite beyond 
his skill and resources Bands of Kalians (robber chiefs) caused consi- 
derable havoc and further damage to the misfortunes of ‘Mula,’ who at- 
last finding it very hard to continue the siege for long retired on receiv- 
ing a moderate sum from the Madura ruler, Muttu Virappa Nayaka."^® 
Thus, for the fourth time, we find Vijaraghava Nayaka being attacked 
by the Muhammadan forces and on this occasion he seemed to have 
suffered much on account of his cowardice and want of popularity with 
his subjects Proenza speaks of the Tanjore people, who were left un- 
protected by the Nayaka ‘ as those who had no devotion for a king who 
deserved so httle of them.’ Even the army was tired of tis rule and 
it did not co-operate with him fully at times of danger. And Vijaya- 
raghava could not even continue his self-made policy of submission and 
surrender to the enemy, as a result of these frequent invasions and hence 
we find him adopting a new pohcy of moving with his men and money 
from one place to another and thus avoiding the enemy. Vijaya- 
raghava’s extreme piety and devotion to God and his intense religious 
zeal stood by him as a great consoler and he, a philosopher king under- 
stood success or failure as only a mamfestation of the Supreme Will. 

However, Vijayaraghava soon after the departure of ‘Mula’ to 
Gmgee, occupied Tanjore. Referring to the miserable life led by him, 
Proenza mentions that the robbers, the former plimderers of the 
Nayak’s treasures m the Vallam fort, took pity on him and restored to 
him a part of his riches, saymg that they plundered it only to preserve 
it safe^ Thus with the active aid of the Kalians, Vijayaraghava suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing his authority in the land but as misfortune 
would have it, he was not destined to rule peacefully even for a short 
time. 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka of Madura died shortly afterwards after a 
rule of about six months and he was succeeded by Chokkanatha in July 
1659. His accession saw the revival of the old long-standmg animosities 
between Tanjore and Madura and also the beginnmg of internal trou- 


49 For an account of the expedition of ‘Sagosi* (Shahji) and 'Mula* (Mustafa 
Khan), see 'A Great Maratha Service to South India in the Pte-Shivaji Epodh* by 
Rao Saheb C S. Srimvasachari— Sardesaz Commernoratton Volume, pp. 76-77. 

50. La M^mton Du Madure^ Vol. IH, p. 53. 
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bles. As he was only sixteen at the time of his accession, he left the 
administration in the hands of his Pradhani, Rayasam and Dalavay, who, 
forming a close association among themselves, were bent upon further- 
ing their own selfish interests. The Jesuit evidence^^ says that Chok- 
kanatha declared a policy of conquest on the advice of his ministers in 
order to drive away the Muhammadans With this object, Lingama 
Nayaka was despatched with forty thousand men to attack ‘Sagosi/ 
who was then encamping at Gingee. Lingama is said to have received 
bribes from the Muhammadan general and prolonged the campaign, 
while in Madura, the Pradhani and the Rayasam were conspiring to- 
gether to put an end to the life of Chokkanatha and to instal his brother 
on the throne The news of this projected plot was revealed to ihe 
Navak by a lady of his court and he lost no tune in taking a bold action. 
Tlie eyes of the Pradhani were pulled out and the Rayasam was mur- 
dered and Chokkanatha captured the power from them. Too weak to 
oppose Lingama Nayaka, he pretended friendship with him only to take 
him captive at a suitable opportunity and punish him accordingly. But 
Lingama, whose conscience rendered him suspicious, escaped from 
Trichinopoly and joined ‘ Sagosi.’ Proclaiming hostility towards Chok- 
kanatha, he besieged Trichinopoly with twelve thousand cavalry. Ac- 
cording to the Jesuit evidence, Vijayaraghava held out assurances to 
Lingama of his help in his attack upon Madura. The beginning of the 
siege was favourable to the allies and Lingama thought of capturing 
Chokkanatha alive. The latter given to understand that the failure of 
his men was due to the vile and treacherous Pradhani, soon assxuned the 
command of his army in person and made strong efforts to repulse 
Lingama and ‘ Sagosi.’ Soon victory was on the side of Madura and 
the enemies withdrew to Tanjore. Chokkanatha encouraged by the 
victory, ordered his troops to advance upon Tanjore and attack Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka for co-operatmg with ‘ Sagosi ’ and Lingama. Vijaya- 
raghava again helpless surrendered to the enemy, while his allies fled 
to Gingee. Smce these events are recorded in a Jesuit letter^ dated 
A.D. 1662, the invasion of Madura upon Tanjore in order to punish 
Vijayaraghava for helping Lingama, must have happened between 1660 


51. La Mission du Madure, Vol. HE, p 121; and ‘The Nayaks of Madura* 
p. 155. Prof. Sathianatha Aiyar says that Chokkanatha was not responsible for 
this policy of conquest, since the whole project was worked out by the three 
officers in order to create confidence in the people. And when Lingama, the 
Dalavay, heard of the Nayak’s activities he turned an enemy, when the Nayak 
wanted to deal with him severly. 

52. La Mission du Madure, Vol m, p. 1^. 

53. La Mission du Madure, Vol. IH, p. 119. Letter of Proenza, dated 1662. 
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and 1661 This victor^’’ of Madtira over Tanjore proved to be the first 
of its kind, ever since the foundation of the Tanjore Nayakship. 

The Jesuit letter speaking on the troubled political conditions of 
this period, says that Tanjore suffered serious consequences on account 
of these frequent attacks. ‘The people abandoned their homes and 
took refuge in Madura and some at San Thome. The excessive and 
fatal religious zeal of Vijayaraghava made him culpably neghgent of Ins 
subjects ’ sufferings. To all the mishaps due to the Muhammadan 
scourge and famine, was added the ‘inhuman exploitation of the situa» 
tion by the Dutch, prompted by mercenary motives.’^ A Jesuit writer^® 
says, ‘shame, eternal shame to the Dutch, who cruelly speculated on 
the misery of the Indians. They enticed them to the coast by the bait 
of abundant food, then, when their number became pretty large and 
their strength a little recouped, they piled them up in their ships and 
transported them tb other coimtries to be sold as slaves.’ 

The retirement of Chokkanatha from Tanjore after Vijayaraghava’s 
abject surrender gave the land some sort of nominal peace. In this 
short period nothmg seems to have happened in Tanjore except tlie 
preparations of Vijayaraghava to wreak vengeance upon Madura, as he 
could not reconcile himself with his submission to Chokkanatha. The 
recent invasion was so sigmficant, as to induce him to action. But as 
he found that by himself he could not face Chokkanatha, he was waiting 
for an opportunity to display his enemity ppenly. Soon the longed-for 
opportunity came m AD. 1663 when ‘Vanamian’ the able general of 
Bijapur came to the south on an expendition and laid siege to Trichino- 
poly.®® The Jesuit evidence again tells us that ‘ Vanamian ’ was helped 
by Vijayaraghava of Tanjore, who is said to have been the enemy and 
opposed Madura ‘against the fidehty of treaties.’ The Bijapur general 
laid waste the neighbouring territories but findmg that his threats and 
show of power as well as his several attacks were of no avail, he opened 
negotiations with Chokkanatha and asked for a ransom as a condition of 
his leaving his kingdom. The latter availed himself of this and pur- 
chased peace by paymg a large contribution in money and thus saved 
himself for the moment from the horrors of war. But he could not 


54 ‘The Nayaks of Madura’, p. 157. 

55 La Mission du Madure, Vol III, pp. 124-5. 

56 The causes for this expedition are not known for certain Perhaps the 
news of the defeat of Sagosi and Lingama at the hands of Chokkanatha, might have 
induced the Bijapur Sultan for further action The co-operation of Vijayaraghava 
of Tanjore with ‘Vanamian" and the Jesuit reference to Tanjore’s betrayal also admit 
the probability of Tanjore seeking the help of the Sultan as agamst Madura. 
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allow Vijayaraghava unpunislied for his betrayal in joining ‘ Vanamian ^ 
in his siege of Trichinopoly, by breaking his treaty with Chokkanatha 
made recently. Accordingly, the Nayak of Madura marched upon Tan- 
jore for a second time with a large army and soon captured the fort 
of Vallam which ‘ by its position and by the rich lands which depend on 
it’ was efEciently garrisoned Vijayaraghava was forced to surrender 
and he made peace by agreeing to the timely conditions imposed by the 
victor. The fort of Vallam which formerly belonged to Madura, but 
which was transferred to Tanjore by an order of Achyutha Raya at the 
commencement of the rule of the Tanjore Nayaks in exchange for 
Trichinopoly, was now lost to Madura by Vijayaraghava as a conse- 
quence of this defeat Chokkanatha Nayaka’s annexation of the Val- 
lam fort IS confirmed by the Jesuit evidence, which speaks of his return 
^ after leaving a good garrison in the fortress of which he has just made 
the conquest.’^*^ The loss of Vallam must have happened in A D. 1663, 
since John Nieuhoff speaks of Vqayaraghava’s recapturing it in A.D. 
1664.5® Nieuhoff says “ the Nayak of Madura had been for a considera- 
ble time in war with the Nayak of Tanjore and taken many places from 
him: at my time the war was renewed with more vigour than ever; and 
the Nayak of Tanjore having gathered a great army attacked the Nayak 
of Madura so briskly that he took from him, in a few days, all the places 
he had conquered from him before The army of the Nayak 
of Madura being much disheartened by the victories of their 
enemies, the Nayak of Madura sent to me to Koylang his 
chief governor desiring assistance from the Company ; but as 
it was not our interest to engage on any side, I excused 
it as handsomely as I could ”59 And from this it is known that 
Vijayaraghava recaptured the fort of Vallam and that the latter remain- 
ed under Chokkanatha only for a very short time. Mr. K. Sitaramayya 
says that this was the first victory won by Vijayaraghava Nayaka. As 
Chokkanatha Nayaka was engaged with the reorganisation of the affairs 
of the Setupatis of Ramnad and also with the preparations for an attack 
on Mysore,®® and as he was not able to enlist the co-operation of the 


57. Proenza in his letter dated 1665 speaks of Vijayaraghava as having been 
‘defeated and fleeced by Sokkalmga’, whom he had notoriously betrayed. La Mtsston 
du Madure, Vol. Ill, pp 164-5 Since the letters were written at a regular mterval 
of three years, the reference to this war will have to be placed in 1663 However 
the reconquest of Vallam is not mentioned by him. 

58 The Nayaks of Madura, p 159. 

59 John Nieuhoff: Voyages and Travels into Brasil and the East Indies^ II, 1703, 
p 297. 

60 For an account of these wars, see the Nayaks of Madura, pp. 159-162. 
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Dutch, he perhaps allowed '^^jayaraghava without opposition, to re- 
occupy his fort. However, as subsequent events would show, he was 
preparing for a big offensive against Tanjore.®® 

From AD 1664 to AD 1673 there was comparative peace and 
calm in the country®® and the Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore were busy 
preparing for their mutual war. The Tanjavuri Andhra Rapda Chari- 
tamu says that Vijayaraghava fortified the forts of Tanjore, Arantangi, 
Pattukkottai, Tirupattur and Relatalh.®^ The enemity between Tanjore 
and Madura grew violent and each wanted to get rid of the other. And 
Madura was the only insuperable enemy of Vijayaraghava. Tl^ugh his 
policy was one of submission towards the Muhammadans, yet he could 
not think of adoptmg the same towards Madura, as she was also a for- 
mer feudatory of Vijayanagar like himself. Ever since the foundation 
of the Tanjore Nayakship as a dependency of Vijayanagar, the Nayaks 
of Madura had entertained a policy of distrust and hatred towards her. 
And the latter’s interest m the affairs of the empire and her loyalty and 
the wars waged by Achsnitappa Nayaka and Raghunaiha Nayaka on 
behaH of the Vijayanagar emperors against Madura, all these were look- 
ed upon by Madura with hatred, smee they were not quite in agreement 
with her idea of independence. The recent help given by Vijaya- 
raghava to ‘Sagosi’ and ‘Mula’ and also to ‘Vanamian’ in their attacks 
on Trichinopoly, only added momentum to the already existing indigna- 
tion of Madura. The absence of strong and powerful rulers on the 
Tanjore throne and the inabihty and helplessness on ihe part of the 
empire to take up her cause, gave Madura an opportunity to wreak 
vengeance upon Tanjore. 


61. NieuhofiPs reference to ins refusal of Chokkanatha Nayaka’s request in 
A.D. 1664 was perhaps due to the friendly relations that existed between the Dutch 
at Negapatam and Vijayara^va Nayaka. The Dutch took Negapatam from the 
Portugu^ in A.D 1658 and in that year the Dutch got a deed from the Nayaka 
(Nammikka Sasanam deed of assurance) through one Cinnanna Chetty by which 
fteir clam to Negapatam was recognised. One of the clauses of the deed required 
^Du^ to entertam feelings of friendship and loyalty towards Vijayaraghava. 
(Two Negapato grants from Batavia by Prof. K A. Nilakanta Sastri Proceedings 
of meetings of The Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol XTV, p 39) 

^ me change of capital from Madura to Trichmopoly m AD.’ 1665 and the 
fortiflcatioM carried out at the latter place were aU undertaken with a view to 
atta^g Tanjme The Nayaks of Madura, p. 160 and The La Mission III, pp m-2 

Eelatalh wi^ KilaLlai on the mad^JSn AriJ’Ld^Ti^pp^T^ef t^^ 

■>. -« ■»» b«, ta., to 
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II 

(a) The Fatal War with Madura. 

As was expected the storm broke out m A.D. 1673, when Chokka- 
natha ordered his troops to march upon Tanjore. Vijayaraghava put up 
a strong and gallant defence and died a glorious death on the field of 
battle. The immediate causes for this war are not clear. The chromdes 
say that Vijayaraghava’s refusal to give his dau^ter in mamage to 
Chokkanatha and the bad treatment meted out to the Madura ambas- 
sadors, who brought the proposal for the marriage alliance were the 
immediate causes of this war.^ Whether the mamage proposal "was the 
real cause of this war is not known for certain and unfortunately Andre 
Freire’s letter dated 1673, in which he claims to have written about this 
war, is not available to us. However, Mr. Nelson, m his Madura Manual, 
has accepted the account of the chromdes and finds fault with Vijaya- 
raghava for rejectmg the ofiCer and consequently brmgmg about his own 
rum. He says: — ^“one would naturally have supposed that the offer of 
marriage would have been gladly accepted, more espedally as the two 

kings were Nayakkans, descended probably from common ances- 

tors.’2 Dr. S K. Aiyangar further gives credence to the account of the 
chronicles by referrmg to Raghunatha Nayaka’s mamage with a 
Pandyan Princess. He thus writes, ‘there is also nothing improbable m 
Tirumala’s havmg mamed the Tanjore pnncess, whether she was actu- 
ally stabbed to death m the manner described or not. In view, there- 
fore of these previous alhances it is extremely likely that Chokkanatha 
sought an alliance and the refusal to comply must both be considered 
solely from the point of view of political relationship between the two 
famihes.’® He further adds that the cause for Chokkanatha’s proposed 
alliance was his desire to gam the support of Tanjore against his own 
onemy Mysore.^ However, he concludes that the rejection of the pro- 
posal alone was not ‘the sole cause of the war between the two.’ 
Mr Sathianatha Aiyar thinks that Chokkanatha’s demand of the Tanjore 


1. Taylor: Oriental Historical Mss, n, pp. 185 and 191-5, Catalogue Raisonnie 
m, p. 177. Also the Tanjaimn Andhra Rajula Chantam Also Sources, p. 324. 

2. The Madura Manual, p. 191. 

3. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 164, Note 33. 

4. If Chokkanatha was for real peace and a strong alliance, he need not 
have precipitated a war unmediately on Tanjore Moreover he had nottung to 
fear from Mysore by way of an invasion soon after the recent battle of Erode 
m 1670 which went against him. 

21 
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princess was only an alleged reason for Hs intended war.^ But he con- 
troverts Nelson’s view that ‘both were Nayakkans descended probably 
from common ancestors’, by saying that this could not have been possible 
since the ancestor of the Tanjore Nayaks was connected by marriage with 
the ruling house of Vi 3 ayanagar, while those of Madura could not boast 
of such royal relationship. He adds in further support of his statement, 
that even though there had been marital alliances between the Nayak 
families of Tanjore and Madura, yet ‘Vijayaraghava may have thought 
differently of the matter,’® Mr, K. Sitaramayya casts a doubt regardmg 
the truth of this proposed marriage alhance. He says that miitual hatred 
and enmity between the two lines had been manifest from the year 1616 
and so no marriage would have been possible m 1672 or in 1673 or even 
earher,^ in view of their hostilities. Secondly the higher status, due to 
their connection with the royal house, of the Tanjore Nayaks, is pressed 
into service to disprove the possibility of this proposal. He even says 
that Tirumala Nayaka’s marriage with a Tanjore princess is not support- 
ed by any reliable testimony as there is no evidence as to its having been 
a fact foxmd in the Tanjore literature; he adds that Raghunatha 
Nayaka, who was opposed to the Madura Nayaks in general and to 
Muthuvirappa Nayaka I m particular, would not have consented under 
any circumstances to give his daughter in marriage to Tirumala. Even 
grantmg that he had made this alliance and that Tirumala murdered his 
Tanjorean wife, he asks pertinently, whether Raghunatha, the most 
powerful of all the Tanjore rulers could have kept quiet without reveng- 
ing himself on his brutal son-m-kw for his daughter’s death. There is no 
evidence even in the chronicles to show that Tanjore was at war with 
Tirumak. And he therefore concludes that Tirumala Nayaka’s marriage 
with Achyuta Raghunathamma of Tanjore as recorded m the Tanjdvuri 
Andhra Rd^ula Chantam is not only improbable, but highly impossible. 
Moreover, none of the literary works of Tanjore mention the existence 
of a daughter of Raghunatha Nayaka and even the Raghundthabhyu*- 
dayarti of Vijayaraghava, which contains' a genealogy of the Tanjore 
Nayaks, does not speak of a sister of Vijayaraghava. The Jesuit evid- 
ence, which speaks of a son-in-law of Vijayaraghava in A.D. 1659, re- 


5 The Nayaks of Madura, p 163 

6 The Nayaks of Madura, p 184. He seems to accept the statement of the 
Raghundthabhyudayam that Raghunatha married a Pandyan princess, but rejects 
the marriage of Tirumala with a Tanjore prmcess and his murdering her on the 
ground that this statement of the chromdes is not confirmed by any other 
evidence. 

7. The Tanjore Andhra Nayaka Chantam, pp, 321-2. 
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mains silent on this matter.® The chronicles of Madura also make no 
reference either to this marriage proposal or to Tirumala Nayaka’s 
marriage with Raghunatha Nayaka’s daughter. Hence it is difficult to 
give any credence to this fanciful story that has gained so much cur- 
rency; and so, the truth of Chokkanatha Nayaka’s proposed alliance with 
Tanjore wiU have to be discountenanced, until it is supported by fur- 
ther evidence and even then, the refusal of Vijayaraghava could not have 
brought about an immediate crisis.® If the statement were to be sup- 
ported by future evidence, then the observation of Mr Sathianatha 
Aiyar that the MaduraNayak’s demand of a Tanjore princess in marriage 
was made as a subterfuge will remain good. Until then, the question 
of a marriage alliance as a cause for this war, will not hold good. Hence, 
the necessity arises of making further enquiry on this question. 

The immediate event that preceded this war was the reconquest of 
Vallam by Vijayaraghava about A.D. 1664.^® Nieuhoff says that the 
Nayak of Tanjore attacked the Nayak of Madura and took from him in 
a few days all that he had lost. This conquest might have encouraged 
Vijayaraghava to entertain hopes of recovery and revival and he per- 
haps refused to pay the agreed tribute to Madura.^^ Mr. Sathianatha 


8. La Mission, III, p. 51. IE ffie reference is correct, then, it means that 
Vijayaraghava had at least a daughter who had been married already by 1659. 
But the internal evidence does not mention even a daughter of Vyayaraghava, 
not to speak of two, as mentioned in the Jesuit letters. 

9. The view that Vi 3 ayaraghava’s refusal to comply with the request of 
Chokkantha, was due to his nobility and high birth, does not seem to be quite 
secure. Of course, the Tanjore Nayak, Sevappa, was related to the imperial house 
of Vijayanagar by his marriage with a sister of one of Achyutaraya’s courtesans. 
That Tirumalamba herselE was not Achyutaraya’s queen is stated by her in her 
Varadamhikaparinayam But both Nagama Nayaka, father of Visvanatha Nayaka 
and Timmappa Nayaka, the father of Sevappa, were brother officers under 
ICrishnadevaraya and both hailed from the Tondaimandalam coimtry And Nagama 
Nayaka became the Raya’s favourite and that was the reason for his coming 
down to the South to settle the affairs of the Pandya Both of them were Nayaks 
and Achsnitaraya showed his regard for Viswanatha Nayaka, by making a gift 
for his merit. Apart from this, there is nothing to show that the Tanjore Nayaks 
were of a higher caste status than the Nayaks of Madura. Both of them were 
obliged to pay tribute to Vijayanagar accoring to the Jesuit letters. 

10. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 159. 

11 Vijayaraghava’s failure to pay the tribute and his breaking the treaty 
concluded with Madura are already referred to m the Jesuit letters in connec- 
tion with Vijayaraghava’s help given to ‘Vanamian’. Chokkanatha Nayaka’s 
terms, soon after his capture of Vallam would have also contained a reference to 
Tanjore’s tribute. 
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Aiyar also says that ‘it is likely that the loss of the latter’s (Madtira) con- 
quest in Tanjore referred to by John Nieuhoif was the governing conside- 
ration.’ And it is also held that Tanjore’s part in the struggle of Chok- 
kanatha waged against the Mysore ruler, Devaraja Udaiyar (1659-1672) 
at Erode and the disagreement between the two powers as a result of 
their defeat; formed the causes for this invasion by Madura Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar^® says that Damarla Aiyapendra or Aiyappa, a half-brother of 
Ajika, the son of Chenna, and the foxmder of Chennapatnam exhibited 
his loyalty towards Sriranga III in a battle at Erode where a confederacy 
composed of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, a general of the Tanjore 
Nayaka, Aiyappa and one of the officers of Bijapur, was formed to uphold 
the claims of the fugitive Emperor, Sriranga HI. In this battle Aiyappa 
fell and the imperial allies were completely defeated. Mr Sathianatha 
Aiyar says’^® that ‘it is likely that disagreements rose between Chokka- 
natha and the ruler of Tanjore as a result of this defeat, which probably 
precipitated the former’s war against the latter in 1673.’ This view is 
untenable in the light of our knowledge of the then existing political re- 
lationships between these two houses; and Vijayaraghava’s sending his 
general, to participate in the battle of Erode, in which Madura, his 
enemy, played a prominent part, will have to be supported by further 
evidence And hence a clear anal 3 rsis of all the sources and other state- 
ments can only support the view, that the reconquest of Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka of his lost territories and the old animosities between 
Madura and Tanjore, constituted the main causes for a war in A.D. 1673. 

Chokkanatha despatched a large army under the command of his 
Dalavay Venkatakrishnappa Nayaka with Peishkar (Revenue Officer or 
treasurer) Chmnatambi Mudaliar as next in authority. Chinna Kattiri 
Nayaka, the poligar of Kannivadi is also said to have accompanied them 
with his troops.i^ Vijayaraghava, on the receipt of the news of the 


12. Sources of Vtjayanagar History, Introduction, p. 21. Also the Ushapari- 
nayam by Damarla Anka.— Ibid, p. 308. The battle of Erode must have taken 
place m or about A.D 1670 smee the Mysore account says that Chikkadeva 
Udaiyar (ace 1672), while yet a prince, offered to attack Madura, when negotia- 
tions faded Tbs is further confirmed by the statement that Damarla Aiyappa 
waged a war with him and the latter to his epigraphs dated A.D 1679 and 1686 
daims to have defeated Chokkanatha of Madura and to have faVan Tripura 
(Ttiditoopoly), etc See also ‘Sriranga m of Vijayanagar’ by Mr. R. Sathia- 
natha Axyax Prroceedtngs of the AU-Indta Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 
1924. The reference to the part played by a general of Tanjore is also vague. 

13. The Nayaks of Madura, p 173. 

14. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 165. 
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advance of Madura troops, is said to have despatched an army to meet 
them on their way and offer battle, before they could reach Vallam. 
Dalavay Venkatakrishnappa Nayaka defeated the Tanjore army and 
captured the fort of Vallam and soon arrived near the outskirts of Tan- 
jore. Vijayaraghava, learning of the defeat of his army near Vallam, 
soon collected a large force and came out to fight, along with his Sena- 
pati Dalavay Venkatadri Nayaka.^^ In the fierce battle that ensued, 
the Tanjore army sustained serious losses. It is said that the Madura 
Dalavay proposed peace terms in vain to Vijayaraghava Nayaka, who 
ordered his men to march forward for battle, himself marching at their 
head His son, Mannarudas, who had been kept in confinement^^ 
was also released and he was left behind along with another person, 
called Akkiraju, to be in charge of the ladies of his family and to blow 
up, the Zenana quarters, if the fight should go against Tanjore It is said 
that Vijayaraghava, despairing success, gave the fateful signal, by which 
the Zenana quarters in the palace were blown up and Mannarudas after 
this, entered the thick of the battle. Shortly after this happening, both 
Vijayaraghava and his son rushed forward in the battle and fell Ven- 
katakrishnappa Nayaka proclaimed his victory and returned to Trichino- 
poly leaving a garrison behind at Tanjore This battle, which was 
fatally disastrous in its results to the Nayak’s rule in Tanjore, also prov- 
ed to be the last of the wars of Madura upon Tanjore. Vijayaraghava 
finding that he could not escape death, faced it with all courage and died 
gloriously. And Tanjore was annexed by Chokkanatha Nayaka, who 
put it m the charge of his foster-brother, Alagiri Nayaka, who was 
appointed Viceroy, according to the evidence of the Jesuit letters.^® 


15. The chronicles mention one Rangappa Nayaka as the Dalavay of Tanjore. 
Also the Tanjdvun Andhra Rdyula Chantam, But an mscription coming from 
Tirukkoshtiyur (309 of 1923) mentions one Dalavay Venkatadri Nayaka. Mr 
K Sitaramayya also says that Venkatadri Nayaka was his general as he is men- 
tioned in a Kuravanjt Ndtakam and also in the Ushdpannayam, 

16. The reason for his imprisonment is not known. Tradition has a fanciful 
story to tell. It says that he advanced his love to one of the daughters of 
Govinda Dikshita and when this was brou^t to the notice of the Nayaka by 
the minister himself, he ordered him to be put into prison. The Dakshina India 
Chantam by Narasimhalu Naidu, Vol. H. 

17 An account of this battle is given m Taylor's Mss II, pp. 191-203. Also 
the Tan:jdvun Andhra Rdjula Chantam, Sources Mr V Rangacharya gives a 
detailed account of this war. Indian Antiquary, 1917, pp 58-62 

18 La Mission, III, p. 247 The Tanjore chronicles also refer to his appoint- 
ment. 
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The reign of "Vijayarighava thus came to an end in A.D. 1673 (the date 
of this disastrous battle) 

(b) The Nayah’s relations with the Europeans. 

• 

Vijayaraghava Nayaka’s relations with the Portuguese were gener- 
ally friendly except for a short time. The latter continued to hold the 
port of Negapatam till the middle of A.D. 1658 when it passed into the 
hands of the Dutch. Speaking of the Portuguese trade on the Eastern 
Coast and the patronage shown by the Nayaks to them, Mr Danvers 
says that in A D. 1638 both the Nayaks of Gingee and Tanjore were on 
friendly terms with the Portuguese.’^® However, in the keen rivalry 
between the Portuguese and the Dutch on the question of Eastern trade 
the Dutch contrived to gain some advantage over their rivals by 1638. 
In 1636 the Portuguese Viceroy wrote to Lisbon that trade had generally 
fallen into the hands of the Dutch, who were making attempts to cap- 
ture San Thome de Meliapore (Mylapore) The Portuguese, on 
Account of this competition suffered serious losses not only on the coast 
but also in Ceylon, where their power was slowly declining, yielding 
place to the rise of the Dutch power. The Danes of Tranquebar were 
friendly towards the Portuguese; and about 1638 the President of the 
Danish East India Company, getting intelligence of a projected attack on 
the Portuguese in Gao and Ceylon by the Dutch, offered his help to them 
in their defence of Negapatam and Tranquebar, if they were to allow 
him to establish a factory in Ceylon. When this request was turned 
down by the Portuguese authorities, the President made another re- 
quest with a repetition of his offer of help, and this time the request was 
to allow the Danes to purchase cinnamon, elephants and arecanuts from 
Ceylon. Nothing came out of this and the Portuguese lost their fort at 
Batticalova in Ceylon to the Dutch in 1638 The latter were good enough 
to permit the Portuguese inhabitants to set sail for Negapatam The 
Dutch continued to harrass the Portuguese and attacked Goa in 1639 and 
Malacca in 1641. About this time the Portuguese seemed to have suffered 


19. Unfortunately Andre Preire^s letter dated A D. 1673, in which, he says he 
had given an account of this war is lost to us. Since his subsequent letter dated 
1676 begins with a reference to this war and the occupation of Tanjore by Alagiri, 
the battle must have come to a close by the end of 1673. Lespinay has two dates 
as he once records the events under July 1672 and elsewhere places them in 
1673. 

20. The Portuguese in India, Vol. n, p 252 

21. Ibid., Vol. n, p, 257, 
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from an attack made by Vijayaraghava of Tanjore.®^ Th.e causes for tins 
attack are not known, but it is known that nothing serious had happened 
as the Records say that the Nayak of Tan]ore soon concluded peace with, 
them. However, they began to declme and Conte de Avieras, writing 
home in December 1643, informed the king of Portugal that aE the rulei's 
of South India were against the Portuguese. In 1658, the Dutch under 
Major Van der Lean captured the settlement of Negapatam without a 
shot being iked and the Portuguese surrendered completely. Accord- 
ing to the terms of surrender, the Portuguese were to be at hberty to 
leave the town and take with them all their possessions and goods, as 
weE as their church ornaments, and the Dutch should provide them with 
the means of conveyance in the transportation of goods.^ 

From A.D. 1658 onwards Negapatam was held by the Dutch. From 
tile Dutch Records,^ it appears that Vijayaraghava was at first not 
favourably disposed towards them and even did not recognise their 
hold of the town; but subsequently he had to acquiesce m their posses- 
sion when an army sent by him to oppose them was defeated.^® At the 
instance of Chntqana Chetty, okas MaUayya, of whom we have read 
above, Vijayara^ava gave the Dutch a charter offering them valuable 
trade concessions on 15th September 1658 . 2 ® deed given by Vijaya- 
raghava begms with a reference to Cippaina Chetty, who submitted to 
him that the Dutch were desirous of carrying on trade operations in the 
port of Negapatam and says that the Nayak gave the fort, the houses 
and the yards that were in possession of the Portuguese along with ten 


22 That Vijayaraghava besieged the town of Negapatam about 1642 is men- 
tioned m a letter dated January 4, 1643, which says that at Negapatam ‘the Portu- 
guese have been put to a great strait, for the Naik of Tanjore hath besieged them 
now upwards of seven months’ Foster; The Engltsh Factories in India, 1640-45, 
p. 81 Danvers says that Pedro Boreel, a Dutch Commissioner arrived at Tran- 
quebar and endeavoured to persuade the Naik of Tanjore to contmue the war 
with the Portuguese and to besiege Negapatam, offering him to bring another force 
to aid him in his capture of the town. The Naik, however, refused to act on this 
and soon made peace with the Portuguese. Vol. n, p. ^4. 

23. The Portuguese m India, Vol II, p. 324. 

24 The two grants from Batavia by Prof. K A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. XTV, p. 39. 

25. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 127. 

26. The first grant is dated 15th Margali of the Cyclic year Vilambi, corres- 
ponding to 15th September 1658. The deed is called a Nammikka Sasanam (deed 
of Trust). 
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villages to the Dutehwho were asked to pay to the state an annual tri- 
bute as tax thereon. The same charter was renewed for a second time 
on Jime 5, 1662 by Vijayaraghava, who now gave them the additional 
privilege of setting up their own mint for Ihe coinage of gold, silver and 
copper, Ihe profits of whidi were to be shared between the Company and 
the Naya^;.^ About 1666 the Dutch got from Vijayaffaghava Nayaka the 
port of Trimehpatam (Tirumalairajanpatnam m the Na nn i l a m Taluk of 
the Tanjore District) and some other places m its neighbourhood on lease, 
for a period of three years ‘for a sum of 2,800 parados, on condition that 
the Company were neither to fortify the places nor to disembark any 
merchandise or cloth in these places.’ The Company wanted the lease 
in order to be able to regulate their deahngs wifii the local dyers and 
also to be free from the molestation of the Nayak’s oflSlcers. The issue 
of these charters shows that Negapatam had defimtely passed on from 
the Portuguese mto the hands of the Dutch and that Vijayaraghava, who 
was opposed to the latter at the beginning, had to reconcile himself with 
them. The grant of additional villages on lease shows further, that 
Vijayaraghava became more fnendly towards them as years passed on. 

The Danes at Tranquebar continued to enjoy their privileges un- 
molested and free from the Nayak’s intervention. However, they do not 
seem to have fared well at all, for want of regular supply of money and 
^ips from home. President Muschamp wrote to London on October 28, 
1629^ that the Danes for want of stock and shipping have finished their 
trade and by report, their general had gone to surrender their castle to 
the Dutch for 15,000 riak, but it is supposed that the Naik will not suffer 
them to enjoy it peacefully, unless upon a new composition which will 
cost them dear. A Dutch letter from Masuhpatam dated September 24, 
1628, ^eaks of the possibihties of the Dutch obt aining Tranquebar should 
the Danes decide to leave, addmg that in the event of their refusing it, 
“Malaya, (Malliah) the Comati, would take it as he had a great trade 
on the Coast and was afraid of bemg plucked by one or another of the 
Naiks.” In December 15, A.D. 1629, the Dutch Governor-General at 
Batavia reported to the Company that Boelant Crape, the Danish 
Admiral of Tranquebar, had proposed that the Dutch should buy the 
port of Tranquebar for 12,000 or 15,000 rials of eight and that they had 
refused it. Another letter dated December 2, 1629 contains a reference 

(To be Continued) 

27. Ttjdschnft, Batavia, Deel LXXIX, A fievermg 1, p. 7. 

Zi. Foster : The English Factories in India, 1623 to 1629, p. 347. 



Finances of the Madras Province 192040 

By 

Db. B. V. NARAYAITASWAMy, 

(Annamalai Uviver^ty). 

According to the devolutien rules framed under the Government of 
Tridia Act of 1919, from the 1st of April 1921 the Madras Government 
made an ann ual contribution of Rs. 345 lakhs to the Central Revenues. 
This it contmued to do upto 1925 when the contribution was reduced 
to Rs. 221 ‘98 lakhs. Next year, 1926-27, it fell to Rs. 165 '19 lakhs and 
was wholly abolished in 1927-28. 

Simultaneously with the reduction and final abolition of the contri- 
bution to the Central Revenues there was a steady and gradual im- 
provement in the receipts from the revenue assigned to the Madras 
Government. This improvement reached its apex in 1929-30 ; from 
which year it began to decline as a result of the world economic de- 
pression. With the expansion of revenue expenditure also increased; 
but owing to the fall in revenue from 1930-31 expenditure had to be 
drastically cut down. 


Year. 

Revenue 

Expenditure 
on revenue 

account 

Surplus (+) 
or Deficit (— > 
[Column (2)“ 
Column (3) ] 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1920-21 

16,19 71 

14,79 60 

+1,40*11 

1921-22 

15,79 20 

16,77*92 

- 98 72 

1922-23 

16,06 22 

16,09 24 

- 3*02 

1923-24 

16,47 85 

16,11*54 

+ 36*31 

1924-25 

16,27*59 

16,57*06 

- 29*47 

1925-26 

16,93*60 

15,95*23 

+ 98*37 

1926-27 

16,83 69 

15,82*21 

+1,01*48 

1927-28 

17,05 37 

15,03*64 

+2,01*73 

1928-29 

17,53*10 

16,13*96 

+1,39*14 

1929-30 

18,08‘88 

16,84*79 

+1,24-09 


22 
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Year. 

Eeveniie. 

Ibqpenditure 
on revenue 

account. 

Suiplus (+) 
or Deficit (— ) 
[Column (2) — 
Column (3) ] 

1930-31 

16,83-93 

17,89-68 

-1,05-75 

1931-32 

16,29 88 

16,24 47 

+ 5-41 

1932-33 

16,40 24 

15,63 03 

+ 77-21 

1933-34 

15,50-28 

15,44 03 

+ 6 25 

1934-35 

15,62-60 

15,51 67 

+ 10-93 

1935-36 

15,88 25 

15,83 40 

+ 4 85 

1935-36 (Madras only) 15,57-66 

15,31 03 

+ 26 63 

1936-37 

15,58 04 

15,77 37 

- 19-33 


The above figures show that there were surpluses in eleven 
years and deficits m five years Wlule the surpluses in the 
early years were due to retrenchment, the surpluses m the later years 
were due to remissions of the provmcial contributions. The surplus ol 
1931-32 was due to an imexpected mcrease m the yield from the excise 
and stamp revenues. The deficit m 1921-22 was mainly due to the Non- 
co-operation movement, the Moplah Rebelhon, the famine m the Ceded 
Districts, the general trade depression and the increase m salaries. The 
total nett surplus for the sixteen years was 549 48 lakhs, Out of 
3 erores were utilized for paying off loans from the Central Government 
and the re m ai n der for capital ex^penditure mostly productive. 


The table (m the next page) shows that land revenue receipts were 
very high m 1925-26 and 1931-32. Kevenue from excise fluctuated 
during the period. It was at its lowest point m 1921-22 and touched 
the highest in 1929-30. Smce then it has declined substantially. The 
fall m 1921-22 was undoubtedly due to the Non-co-operation movement 
while the subsequent decline is probably due to economic depression 
and the increase of illicit practices. The mcrease m the stamp revenue 
w^ due to the amendment of the Court Fees and Stamps Act and the 
enhancement of the price of the copy stamp paper. At the same time 
It must be remembered that stamp revenue has shown a tendency to 
deelme due to economic depression and the measures taken to miti- 
gate agricultural indebtedness by the grant of government loans and 
^o because of the establidiment of Land Mortgage Banks and Debt 
Conciliation Boards. Forest revenue reached the peak pomt in 1929-30 

^d ever since has been fluctuatmg. Since 1928-29 there has been a 
fall m registration revenue. 


The following table gives the figures of revenue under the various heads of account : 
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Turning to expenditure the following table gives the figures for 
ejcpenditure during the period under review. 


Year. 

Total. 

Transferred 
departments 
and Develop- 
ment Services 
included in 
Reserved. 

Charges common 
to Reserved 
and Tiansf erred 
departments. 

Reserved 
departments. 
(Security Ser- 
vices and other 
minor 

departments.) 

1920-21 

11,75-85 

5,09-60 

92 78 

5,73-47 

1921-22 

13,11-54 

5,86-86 

93-42 

6,31-26 

1922-23 

12,98-83 

5,62 32 

1,09-36 

6,27 15 

1923-24 

13,21-66 

5,76-64 

1,20-85 

6,24-17 

1924-25 

13,56-95 

6,07 84 

1,32 16 

6,16 95 

1925-26 

14,22-97 

6,63-33 

1,49-19 

6,10-45 

1926-27 

14,85-21 

7,05-77 

1,75 65 

6,03-79 

1927-28 

15,82-57 

7,75-82 

1,88-28 

6,18 47 

1928-29 

16,59-58 

8,50 26 

1,93 93 

6,15 39 

‘1929-30 

17,26 42 

9,08 12 

1,87 96 

6,30 34 

1930-31 

18,15 07 

9,88-07 

1,82 48 

6,44-52 

1931-32 

16,26-58 

8,34-78 

1,83-61 

6,08-19 

1932-33 

15^2*50 

7,56 12 

1,89-79 

5,76-59 

1933-34 

15,48-97 

7,70 60 

1,95-58 

5,82-70 

1934-35 

15,54-34 

767-74 

1,94 07 

5,92-53 

1935-36 

15,85 81 

7,89 64 

2,00 80 

5,95 37 

1935-36 

(Madras only) 

15,32 59 

7,61-42 

1,97-91 

5,73 26 

1936-37 

15,77-09 

7,97-57 

2,00-10 

5,79-42 


In 1930-31 the total expenditure was 18,15 ‘07 lakhs of rupees. The 
expenditure on transferred departaients and development services had 
increased that year by 94% as compared to 1920-21 and that on sectirity 
services and minor departments by 12%. 

According to the Government of India Act of 1919 the Pro- 
vincial Governments were empowered to raise loans on the security of 
the revenues allotted to them. On the 1st April 1921 the Government 
of India debited to the Madras Government 8,75-26 lakhs of rupees. This 
represented the capital expenses incurred by the Government of India 
upto 1921 for constructing protective and productive irrigation works 
in the Madras Presidency. The Government of India were only en- 
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titled to interest at a iixed rate on this amount but at the samo timp 
the option of amortizing the debt was given to Madras. In 1936 the 
Madras Government debited Rs. 47-07 lakhs to the Orissa Government. 
In 1937 the outstandmg debt of the Madras Government to the Central 
Government was 8,28-19 lakhs. The annual interest on this amni mt 
was 28-12 lakhs. In addition to this debt the Government of India had 
debited to the Madras Government a sum of Rs. 108-86 lakhs. This 
represented loans which the Government of India had advanced to 
local authorities and cultivators. The Madras Government repaid this 
debt to the Central Government in twelve annual instalments; and it 
was finally cleared off in 1932-33. 

Accordmg to part III of the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
scheme for the decentralization of balances came into effect on 1st April 
1937. Along with this there was a consolidation of the debt owed by 
the Madras Government to the Central Government. At the same time 
the Government of India held 771-75 lakhs of deposits of various kinds 
which they had to repay to certain provincial bodies in Madras. The 
Madras Government took up this liability in return for adjustment by 
way of reduction of its pre — ^1921 debt to the Central Government. By 
this method the pre— 1921 debt got reduced to 56*44 lakhs. After this 
adjustment the total amount owed by the Madras Government to the 
Central Government was 756-71 lakhs which included the 56-44 lakhs of 
the pre — ^1921 debts. All this amount was consolidated into a single 
debt and the average rate of mterest on this debt worked out at 4-71%. 
This debt was to be paid off within a period of 45 years commencing 
from 1937-38 and ending in 1981-82 with interest at the rate of 4-5%. 
The option of redeeming the debt earlier was given to the Madras Gov- 
ernment: an amount not exceeding one half of the principal could be 
returned between 1st April 1945 and 15th October 1946 and the whole 
or any part of the remainder of the debt between 1st April 1960 and 
16th October 1961. The net result of the consolidation was that the 
debt charges which stood at Rs. 87-67 lakhs under the old arrangement 
became reduced to Rs. 53-37 lakhs in 1937-38. At the same time the 
Provincial Government lost interest on about Rs. 55 lakhs on account 
of furnishing the minimum balance wdth the Reserve Bank, cash in 
treasuries and sub-treasuries and of financing all the floating debts. 
Another fact that has to be mentioned here is that the Madras Govern- 
ment has saved every year roughly 22 lakhs by the Separation of Orissa. 
On the whole Madras Finance was in a sotmd position at the advent of 
Provincial Autonomy. Compared with the opening balance on 1st April 
1921 of 58-78 lakhs, on 31st March 1937 there was a revenue closing 
balance of 61-86 lakhs. Besides this the Madras Government had on 
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the same date a closing balance of 63*89 lakhs composed of depreciation 
funds of commercial undertakings, deposits etc. Thus on the 31st 
March 1937 the total balance to the credit of the Madras Government 
was 125*75 InTrTis apart from tiie securities held in Ibe Madras Famine 
Relief Fund.^ 

With the advent of Provincial Autonomy in 1937 the functions of 
the Provincial Government were widened and the New Provincial Gov- 
ernments were eager to strengthen the social services even if that in- 
volved deficit budgets and the floatation of new loans. At the same 
time there was retrenchment in the more costly services and expansion 
in other directions. The new policy was to some extent handicapped 
by the lack of control of the Provincial Government over certain items 
of expenditure and by the lack of scope for further taxation in certain 
directions Since further income from taxation was difficult to obtain 
expenditure had necessarily to be limited. 

Even before Provincial Autonomy expenditure in Madras had been 
fairly well directed, there was an increase of 27% in the Madras ex- 
penditure on social services when compared to the period before dyarchy. 
This cannot be said of any of the other major provinces. Consequently 
the increase durmg the period of provincial autonomy in Madras was 
low as compared with other provinces. Whereas absence of such increase 
in the dyarchic period has resulted in showing a much higher percentage 
of increase during the period of provincial autonomy in other provinces. 
The followmg table shows the expenditure in Madras from 1937-38 to 
193940. 


Year 


Primary 
functions 
of Govern- 
ment 

Development 

Services 

Charges 

Common 

Total 

1937—1938 


6,60 26 

7,90-80 

1,31-90 

15,82-96 

1938-1939 

.. 

6,51-92 

8,33*65 

1,35-19 

16,20-76 

1939-1940 


6,60-63 

8,46-34 

1,33 75 

16,40-72 


Expenditure on the primary functions of government increased at 
the introduction of provincial autonomy This is due to frequent meet- 
ings of the legidature, long sittings costing increased secretarial staff, 

1 All fhe figures and tables have been taken from Budget Memorandum 1939- 
40, Government of Madras, Fmance Department. 
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and other constitutional changes including the bi-cameral system. The 
introduction of prohibition also mvolved additional expenditure. On 
the other hand reorganization of departments and retrenchment of un- 
necessary posts and the stoppage of the hill exodus effected some 
savings. The net result was that expenditure on security services 
showed a shght fall. 

Turning to development services we shall take up a few items for 
scrutmy. The following table shows the expenditure on education: — 


1937—38 

• • 

.. 257-95 

(Accounts) 

1938—39 

« « 

26157 

(Budget Estimate) 

1938—39 

« • 

262 51 

(Revised Estimate) 

1939-40 

• • 

264-57 

(Budget Estimate) 


Though the figures show a rise as compared with previous years 
compulsory primary education, though realised to be highly necessary, 
could not be introduced smce it involved an expense of fiVa to 7% crores. 
Expenditure on medical rehef also shows a marked mcrease. Special 
attention was devoted to water-supply. Efforts were made to combat 
epidemic diseases and to distribute quinme and imtiate anti-malarial 
measures. A sum of Rs. Vh lakhs was set apart annually for this purpose. 
Between 1937-40 during a period of three years a sum of 18 lakhs of 
rupees has been spent on rural water-supply. In this matter Madras is 
second only to Bombay which has spent 28-25 lakhs. It is clear, there- 
fore, that public health received special attention during the period o£ 
provincial autonomy. 

Section 45A (Rule 29 of the Devolution Rules and Schedule IV ) of 
the Government of India Act 1919 which came into force on 1st April 
1921 provided for the estabhshment and mamtenance of a famme rehef 
fund in Madras. The provmcial revmiue set apart for this purpose was 
6-61 lakhs annually; this amount was reduced m 1928-29 to 3 lakhs. 
This sum was to be utilized for famme rehef durmg the year; iS there 
was an unspent balance it was to be added to the Famme Relief Fund. 
When, however, the Famme Rehef Fund reached a maximum of 40 
lakhs the provision of an annual amount for expenditure on famme 
rehef was optional. This fund was regarded as invested) .with the 
Governor-General m Coimcil who paid interest. On the 1st April 1935 
this fund reached the highest point viz., 61-53 lakhs and on 31st March 
1936 it was 41-48 lakhs. The Government of India Act 1935 did not 
provide for the contmuance of the Famine Rehef Fund; but the Madras 
Government passed the Madras Famme Rehef Fund Act of 1936 
by which it contmued to maintain a famme rehef fund with the balance 
to its credit with the Central Government on this head, as its nudeus. 
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. Ruling Uie period 1936-37 to 1939-40 there has been an incarease 
the revenue receipts of Madras. The following Table shows the 
revenue distnbuted over the important heads: — 


Year. 

1937-38 

1938-39 

(Revised estimate) 

1939-40 

(Budget) 

Taxes on income other 
^an Coiporation tax 

18-75 

22-95 

24 15 

Revenue and 
^igation minus work- 
expenses 

6,80 66 

6,87*90 

7,04*70 

Sbccise 

4,03 07 

3,68 34 

3,55-04 

' Stamps 

1,92-69 

1,66 78 

1,67 24 

Forests 

50-46 

45*28 

44 66 

Registration 

33-29 

31 68 

31-74 

Motor Vehicles 

53-95 

60 60 

82 91 

Taxes and 

Duties 

2 87 

2 36 

18 34 

Flectric Schemes 
i^nnus workmg 
expenses 

17 53 

19 67 

30 80 

Other Heads 

1,47-35 

1,97*63 

1,63 87 

Total 

16,00 62 

16,23 19 

16,23-45 


There has been an increase in land revenue during the period; and 
this is in large measure due to favourable seasons and the collection of 
previous arrears. In the matter of excise which accounted for 25% of 
the total receipts there has been a decrease m the yield owing to the 
introduction of prohibition. It must at the same time be added that 
though there were no collections from the dry areas, the wet areas regis- 
tered an increase m revenue. The receipt under stamps also showed a 
decline since measures for debt relief led to a fall in htigation. In 1938- 
39 p-aidng fees were reduced by 50% and there has been a consequent 
shrinkage in forest revenue. 

At the same time new sources of revenue were tapped. Elrsl 
among them, in point of tune, was the entertainment tax. This tax had 
already been introduced in Bengal as early as 1922 and therefore it was 
not new to the coimtry. It had also been adopted in Bombay, Sind, 
Punjab, TTJP. and C.P. before it came to Madras. For a long time it 
was a source of revenue for local bodies. In 1939 it was made a pro- 
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vincial item and the local bodies ■were compensated. Duties on electri- 
city and motor spirit were also attempted. A tax on tobacco was also 
levied. This tax had also been in existence in other provinces before 
Madras adopted it. Another measure of taxation was the Sale of Cloth 
Act 1937. The latest measure introducing new taxation is the Madras 
General Sales Tax Act of 1939. 

Coming to the loan policy of the Madras Government during the 
period of provincial autonomy one notes that the public debt of the 
province has increased. 'This has been the case in all provinces except 
Bombay and Smd. The debts of the Madras Government rose from 
11-05 crores to 16 *17 crores of rupees during the period. 

A review of the revenue and expenditure of Madras durmg the 
past two decades shows that both the income and the expenditure of 
the Madras Government have mcreased durmg the period; but the in- 
crease in mcome has not kept pace with the increase in expenditure. 
The sources of revenue which have been assigned to the provinces by 
the Government of India Act 1935 are inelastic; while the functions 
assigned to the Provincial Government demand much greater expendi- 
ture. To remedy this state of things it would be necessary for the 
Central Government to accelerate the remissions imder Income Tax till 
at last that tax becomes entirely a provmcial source of revenue. The 
income from forests can be substantially increased by a more scientific 
forest policy. Further retrenchment in expenditure is scarcely possi- 
ble. The possibility of the state running public utility concerns has to 
be explored. This province may attempt a monopoly of tobacco. 

That there should be a substantial increase in expenditure on pro- 
ductive and nation buildmg undertakings cannot be doubted. Smce 
increased taxes must be based only on increased taxable capacity of the 
people planned and concerted measures must be taken to improve the 
income of the people. Haphazard methods will never lead to any sub- 
stantial improvement and hence a defimte plan with a time-limit should 
be put into force. Money is needed for ^ this. And one method of 
securing further income is the introduction of new taxes. These taxes 
would involve a redistribution of the incidence of taxation. 

The first step in this direction would be a scientific study of the 
working of existing taxes and the scope for new taxation. Taxes on 
succession would be a productive source of revenue. The present sys- 
tem of land revenue needs careful investigation and the possibility of 
tapping larger revenues from land has to be carefully considered. Speci- 
23 
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fic taxes on trad^ and professions may also be attempted. 
luxuries and advertisements as sources of revenue for oca o 
algo ije examined. Transit and octroi duties which Imve been su^ 

■(jy some people should be avoided smce that would invo ve ur 
traint on the free flow of goods withm the country. 

^ popular Government can never content itself with a policy 
jaaintainmg law and order. The motto of conservative \ 

^axjug low and spending low must be discarded and withm ilie b 
galyent finance a bold and forward policy m regard to taxa ion, 
aad expenditure has to he followed. This well-planned and ^ " 

ed policy must have as its aim the maximising of the agricul raa 
industrial production of the country and the improvement o ® 
tions m i*ilnch the milhons of the coimtry hve and labour rom a 

No higher task can await the future provmcial finance mimsters 
the initiation and adoption of a sound and weU conceived 
nohcy winch is calculated to bamsh from our country, pover y, igno- 
rance and disease. In the field of finance, as in other spheres of human 
activity) extreme conservatism may he only another name or s agna 
bon; nnd a pohcy which appears risky and dangerous may prove m 
the lonS Idie safest and most beneficial. 



Bharati and Keats 

By 


A. CmDAMBAEANATHA ChETHAR, MA. 
(AtmamaZai Uiniversity) 


If the fonowing lines of Keats : — 



And they shall be accotmted poet-kings 
Who simply tell the most heart — easing things 


are true, Poet Subramamya Bharati, -who flourished in the first quarter 
of this century, must be regarded a poet-king. John Keats thou^t that 
it was easier to think what poetry should be than to write it. But modem 
writers such as Mr. Housman would tell us that it is far easier to say 
such and such lines are poetry than to define poetry. Just as a terrier 
is able to scent a mouse without being able to define it, one can enjoy 
poetry without being able to say what poetry is. If, to be accounted a poet- 
king one need simply “tell the most heart-easing things,” Bharati was cer- 
tainly a poet-king. For sheer simplicity of expression of high and noble 
thoughts he has a few compeers in Tamil literature. In almost every 
part of the Tamil country, where nationalism is prevalent there are hosts 
of people on whose minds in particular he has a strong hold. They have^ 
an immense love for his poems and an irresistible desire to read or siog^ 
them aloud. He has produced combinations which would give him a 
high rank among the Tamil poets of modem times because of their apperf. 
to the ear. Verses taken at random would illustrate this statement. 


Among things that brou^t him to prominent notice must be men- 
tioned his ardent love of the country in which he was bom and for which 
he was prepared to offer sacrifices and undergo suffering To him the 
Tamil country was sweeter than nectar : — 

Amiltil iniyatadi i»ppa — ^nam 
Anrorkal desama^ pappa. 

As soon as he heard the word ‘ Tamilnadu ’ sweet honey poured into Eis 
ears and as soon as the word ‘Fatherland’ was uttered there came 
through the breath a marvellous spirit This idea is contained in the 
following lines : — 
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Sai Tansil na^enum poti nile — inpat 
Tenvantu pa3mtu katinile — enkal 
Tantaiyar nadema peccinile — oru 
Sakti pirakkutu muccinile — 

To him Bharata-desam or Tndia appeared to be the best country in the 
world Witness for instance the following lines: — 

Parukkulle nalla na^u — enk^ 

Bharata na^u. 

He has sung in many places to the praise of the country where his father 
and mother and their fore-fathers had lived and played, where several 
women with golden bodies had played and played in broad moon-hght 
or in the river, and where several women, giving birth to their golden 
children, had nursed and fondled them. What a contrast to Keats who, 
though he said, 

“Happy is England! I could be content 
To see no other verdure than its own ; 

To feel no other breezes than are blown ” 

was anxious to see other climes and especially other beauties ! Keats, 
though he said, 

“Happy is England, sweet her artless dau^ters ; 

Enou^ their simple loveliness for me ” 

was burning to see “ beauties of deeper glance, to hear their singing, 
and to float with them about the summer waters.” To Bharati the ladies 
of Tamilnad appeared to be quite angelic. Not that Bharati did not want 
to see ladies of other climes but that to him angels, certain celestial be- 
ings and certain goddesses appeared as though they were women of 
Tamfinaq. 

Bharali’s poems abound in repetition of a word or phrase. Human 
natee requires that a thing ^ould be said twice or thrice if it is to be 
believed. At any rate, that is the view of Mr. E. A. C. Lambom. 
That ought to explain why IVGlton, in his cruel deprivation, cried : — 

Oh dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of noon 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all Hope of day. 

Bharati was highly enamoured of the worship of Sakti, the Goddess of 
Energy who, according to him, stands suprane to the Hindu Triad. In 
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order to emphasise to the world the worship a£ her he has repeated the 
expression SaMi ever so many times. For instance, tmder the title 
‘Sahti TvruppuhaV he has said: — 

Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti enrotu 
Sakti Sakti Sakti enpai>— sakar epre niQrotu 

and again 

Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti valS rd, 

Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti vah nl. 

In another place he has said again 

Om Sakti 6m Sakti 6m Sakti 6m Sakti 
Om Sakti enru urai ceytiduv6m. 

It appears as though Sakti would he conjured by means of uttering the 
expression time and again. Otherwise his 46 verses going under the 
title ^ Dedication of the Soul to the Sakti,’ would cease to 
have great value. The burden of tihe song is “ Sakti tanakke adimai 
akku, Sakti tanakke adimai akku.” With these exquisite examples of 
his melody one can compare Keats’ 

Shed no tear ! Oh, Shed no tear 

The flower will bloom another year. ^ ' 

Weep no more ! Oh weep no more 

t sft 9je ♦ 

Dry your eyes, oh dry your eyes ! 

4 

Shed no tear ! Oh, shed no tear 

^ 

Adieu, adieu — ^I fly, adieu, 

He 

Adieu, adieu. 

Again, with the melodious and creative beauty in the fore-going verses 
of Bharati one can compare Keats* song 

“ Spirit here that reignest ! 

Spirit here that painest ! 

Spirit here that bumest ! 

Spirit here that moumest ! 

Spirit ! I bow 
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A 

Spirit I look * * * 

^ :}£ :i: * 

Spirit here that laughest ^ 

Spirit here that quaffest ! 

Spirit here that dancest ! 

Noble soul that prancest ! 

Spirit ! With thee 
I join in the glee ” 

Keats is reported to have said in his youth 

Give me women, wine and snuff 
Until I cry out * hold, enough ’ 

^ 1i 

They aye shall be 
My beloved Trinity” 

Aether this is true or not, that he said “ ihe poet enjoys hght and shade 
and hves in gusto ” in a letter to Woodhouse is beyond doubt The lat- 
ter statement appBes to Bharati in a remarkable manner, for he wished 
to enjoy moon-light and the shade of the cocoa-nut palms and to live in 
^eat gusto as is evident from his three verses entiled ‘Kdni Nilam ’ 
•i* ere he has said that he required a storeyed palace with a well, cocoa- 
nut bees numhermg 10 or 12, tender cocoa-nuts, milk-white moon-lighl, 
^ e sweet notes of a cuckoo. There he would require Goddess Sakli 
0 guard the place while he, with an artless, chaste girl, would sing and 
anee Ibe verses under this title would bring to one’s mmd the follow- 
ing Imes of Keats in ‘ Sleep and Poetry — 

Pimt the realm I’ll pass 
Of Hora, and old Pan : sleep in the grass, 

®'eed upon apples red, and strawberries, 

■And choose each pleasure tliat my fancy sees ; 

Catdi the white-handed n37mphs in shady places, 

To woo sweet kisses from averted faces, — 

Play with their fingers, toudi their shoulders white 

* * * * 

* * * * 

Another will entice me on, and on 
Through almond blossoms and rich eirmaTY^nri ; 

Till in the bosom of a leafy world 
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We rest in silence, like two gems upcurl’d 
In the recesses of a pearly sheU. 

Three ruhng passions of Bharati’s life appear to have been poesy, 
fawp and beauty. In this way he was like Keats who thou^t that 
verse, fame and beauty were intense and unlike Keats who thou^t at 
the same time that death was intenser and that death was life’s high 
The nine verses going imder the title ‘M-myru KataV would 
indicate that Bharati strove for poesy, fame and beauty. Stepped of 
the allegory this poem would represent that he was anxious to obtam 
the grace of Sarasvathi the Goddess of Learning, of Lakshmi the God- 
dess of Wealth and of Kali the beautiful Mother-God. This poem shows 
that he enjoyed the grace in ample measure of the first two Goddesses ; 
but that they occasionally eluded his grasp has also been made plain. 
He did not, however, say as Keats did 

“ O folly ! What is Love ! and where is it ? 

And for that poor Ambition — ^It springs 
From a man’s httle heart’s short fever-fit ; 

For Poesy ! — no — she has not a joy — 

At least for me — . 

Thou^ Keats had a great passion for fame as is evident from a hne in 
his Sonnet “Verse, fame and beauty are intense mdeed,” he scorned 
those people who strove for fame. Witness for instance the following 
lines on ' Fame — 

Fame, like a wayward girl, will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knees. 

But makes surrender to some thoughtless boy. 

And dotes the more upon a heart at ease ; 

She is a Gipsey, will not speak to those 
Who have not learnt to be content without her ; 

^ jfe ^ 4c 

Ye love-sick Bards ! repay her scorn for scorn ; 

Ye Artists lovelorn ! madmen that ye are ! 

Make your best bow to her and bid adieu, 

Then, if she likes it, she will follow you. 

But^ Bharati never scorned fame nor, scorned those that were trying to 
obtain fame. In several places we find him courting fame. For m- 
stance, imder the caption ‘VSp^um’ he has said 


“Dharamyile perumai ven^um” 
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something ephemeral, if not illusory. That is why in his condenmation 
of Maya he has said O roSya ! Shall I take as true the happiness you 
give ” (Verse 6.) , and again “ O maya ! What shall you do with those 
lhat know that this body is alter all nothing” (Verse 4.). 

Even though Keats said in one place 

“Ever let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home : 

At a touch sweet pleasure melteth, 

Lake to bubbles when ram pelteth ; 

Then let winged Fancy wander 

Through the thoughts still spread beyond her,” 

he said at another 

“Welcome joy, and welcome sorrow 

:tc « I): 

I do love you both together 

Hi * * « 

Fair and foul I love together.” 

But Bharati was always and invariably longmg for joy and happiness. 
This IS evident from his repeated requests to the Goddess of Energy 
that his lot must bo 3 oy alone and never grief, happmess alone never 
sorrow. For instance, m ‘Pom AgavaV he has stated 

“Inpam ketien ivay pom ^ 

Tunpam veqdis tu^ppay p6®ri.” 

Further, the sixth verse relating to ‘Desa Muttu Mari’ runs as follows:—* 

Tunpame iyarkai enum coUai m^anti^uvom 
Ippame v^di nirpbm sraivum ava} taruva}. 

Whereas Keats thought that Death was life’s high meed and said 

1 know this Being’s lease, 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads; 

Yet would I on this very midni^t cease, 

Bharati has given expression in many places to his desire to survive and 
last long. One of the reasons why he asked people to worship Sakti was 
that they might thereby conquer Death. He himself was a staunch be- 
24 
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lever m ^ ever lasting and imperishable life. At one place he has said 
! worship of Sakti people could hve with fame for 100 years. 

In ano her (in St. 7 of ‘ Shiva Sakti PugaL ’) he has stated that if there 
of Sakti people could hve eternally. In yet another place 
( ® Sakti Venpa ^ St 4.) he has diown that he beheved that the God- 
cess s ^de us aU in order that we might live 100 years. He has clearly 
caressed himself m ‘Pdrri AgavaV (hne 23) against Death: ^ — 

Cavipai vep^en tavurppay porri. 

l^eiitly his gum, by name KuJJaccami or Mahkot(aiccami has told him 
tha man could conquer Death He was therefore a firm behever in the 
meory o the immortahty of the soul What Bharati apparently thought 
by that man could conquer death was that Man’s soul was not 
t could be inferred from the way in 

^ to Maha Sakti either to kill his foul desire or to 

ta e away his breath, either to give hght to his mind or to reduce him to 
a corpse:— 

Mogattaik konruvi^u— aUal enrag. muccai niruttivi^u 

* * f f * 

Chintai telivakku — allal itaic cetta u^alakku. 

Keats m his 'Ode to a Nightingcde ’ said 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird ! 
w hungry generatons tread thee down; 

e voice I hear this passing mght was heard 
in anaent days by emperor and clown.” 

and exjffessed himself m favour of leaving the world unseen, and fading 
in o e dim forest with the nightingale. He wanted apparently to 
get away ^om the world “where hut to think was to be fidl of sorrow.” 
Jlv^so arati wanted to soar above and live like a bird, to eat without 
to , 0 reap without sowing, to spend the night with stories, and to sleep 
ana sleep during night: — 

(1) Manudare nivir en madhattaik 
Kaikkoinmin; padupadal venda. 

(2) Vittu vidutalai aki nirpay intac 
Cittuk kuruviyaip pole — ^undu 
Ma^ap polutu katai coUit tuhkip pm 
Vaik^aiyakum mun padxvilippurru 
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(3) Cinijan dm kuruvi iwle— nl 
Tirinlu paranlu va pappa. 

(4) Kaitfil u]la paravaikalpol valvom apja. 

Not that those pools had a biief £or mdolonco but that they wanted 
to emphasise the pleasure of occasional idleness. In a Journal Letter of 
March-April 1819, as published by Miss Amy Lowell, it is found that 
John Keats wrote “This morning I am in a sort of temper, indolent and 
supremely careless.” In a previous letter he wrote “I do not know what 
I did on Monday— nothing— nothing— nothing.” Despite this, he wrote 
in the poem ' Sleep and Poeirii ’ 

“But off de.spondc'nce, miserable bane 

Tlioy .should not know thee, who athirst to gain 

A noble end, are thirsty every hour.” 

In a similar manner, though Bharati said in one place “hark, toil not. 

nature will .giv(' you food,” h.as said in another C Bharaia-maihd Nava- 

TatmmSlai' St 7), that those' that servo the mother-country should 

never be despondent; — 

* 

Cudutalun kulirtalum uyirlcku illai; 

Cdrvu, vilocigal londarukku illai. 

In another point there is .striking re.somblanco between Keats and 
Bharati and that is in regaixl to relationship of Man and Woman. 

“Woman' 

When I see thee meek, and kind, and tender, 

Heavens! How de.speratoly do I adore 
Thy winning graces; — ^to bo thy defender 
I hotly bum — ” 

so said Keats. Bharati’.s line of argument was that since all things in the 
world are said to be God woman being a thing of the world ought to be 
God. This is expres.sed in his poem entitled ‘ "Where is God ’ (St 3) and 
in ' Bharati Sixiy-Six ’ (St. 45) . Tn this part of the country he had even 
a sermon to preach: Re.spect woman (Taiyalai uyarvu cey— Weio Atti- 
cudi’) 


Tn his ' Ode to Fanny ’ Keats said “Love, love alone, has pains severe 
and many” and in his Sonnet commencing as “I cry your mercy— love'” 
he said 
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O! Let me have thee whole — all — ^all— be mine’ 
That shape, that fairness, that sweat minor zest 
Of love, your kiss, those hands, those eyes divine 

> Jr 

Yourself — ^your soul — ^in pity give me all. 
Withhold no atom’s atom or I die. 


What a parallel to Bharati whose burden of the song in the aUegoncal 
poem on the Indian Cuckoo is represented to be 

Katal katal katal, 

Ki-tal poyir katOT poyir 
Catal, catal, catal! 

The passage means “love, love, love, withhold love, withhold love, and I 
am dead, dead, dead.” In a poem written to a lady m October 1819 Keats 
remarked 

“Give me those lips again! 

Enough! Enough' It is enou^ for me 
To dream of thee!” 


Bharati similarly had a craving which has been expressed in ' Kannammd 
~—En Katali ’ : — 

Kattiruppenodi— itu par kannattu muttamonru. 


Both B^rati and Keats apparently could not brook philosophical 
obstruction m the path of love Bharati, for instance, m his vision of 
‘Krishna— a hunter— as his lover' was told by him, “Away with your 
Shastras ^ I want only happiness with you — - 


Edi Sattirahkal venden— ninatu inpam vendumadi, kaniye! 

hi anoiher vision where Bharati was the lover and Krishna was the be- 
loved, Bh^ati told Krishna, “Why this philosophy ! Would those that 
are warm m love care for this philosophy ” ? 


The passage runs: — 


Sattiram pesukiray-Kannamma' SSttiram etukkadi ’ 
Attiram kopdavarkk^Kannamma! Sattiram untodi? 
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as a poet of sensuous perfection. The way in which the wondrous ser- 
pent-woman has been developed from Burton’s “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” transformed and recreated by Keats contains a happy parallel. 
The poem 'Lamia —Part II— has the following words: — 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 

* * !C * gjjg Jg giygji 

In the dull catalogue of common things. 

Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by riile and line. 

When the beautiful Lamia is about to be united in marriage with Lycius, 
there steps in Apollonius, his sage instructor, as an uninvited guest and 
with his eyes fixed on her, sends her into a swoon and cries out to Lycius 

“Fool, fool — from every iU 

Of life have I preserved thee to this day 

And shall I see thee made a serpent’s prey ?” 

Because of the approach of the philosopher, Apollonius, the whole charm 
of the lovers is fled. 

Bharati in his vision of ' Krishna as his Father ’ has represented Him 
as one that would laugh at the untrue Shastras of mankind. Further in 
stanza 7 therein he has .said that He was the giver of the Vedas but those 
Vedas are not in men’s language and in what is called Veda to-day there 
is a small admixture of His Vedas. Thus, Bharati lamented that the 
Vedas had been written and revised by persons interested in showing 
their own religion as the best. What a parallel to this is contained in the 
words of Keats relating to persons who have written the history of Jesus 
Christ* Keats wrote “He (Jesus) was so great a man that though he 
transmitted no writing of his own to posterity, we have his mind and his 
sayings and his greatness handed to us by others. It is to be lamented 
that the history of Jesus was written and revised by men interested in the 
pious frauds of Religion”. 

Mr. F. M. Owen in his Study of Keats has told us that Keats was not 
merely a sensuous poet but something more. That his imagination and 
poetic genius carried him beyond the earliest developments of the mind 
to the spiritual and more prominent • elements of hu m an nature is 
Mr. Owen’s opinion. If this is true of Keats, it is truer still of Bharati. 
Keats in a letter is reported to have said as follows:— “Give me this 
credit — ^Do you not think I strive — ^to know myself? Give me this 
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credit (of knowing myself) and you will not think that on my own 
accoiint I repeat IVBlton’s lines 

‘How charming is divine philosophy 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose 

But musical as is Appollo’s lute’ , 

no — not for myself— Nothing ever becomes real till it is experienced”. 
Bharati similarly has said in several places ‘ Know thyself ’ (Deivam nl 
enru unar— Neio Atticudi’) . In ‘Sarva Madha Samarasam’ (St. 10) the 
following IS found: — ^“Thou art God, thou art God; God tiiou art; it is 
Delusion that takes hold of thy mind and says ‘thou art not God’; Re- 
move Delusion and thou wilt know thyself.” 

Bharati and Keats, who lived in two dififerent countries have so many 
thoughts that are like and yet unlike. It would be very interesting to 
make a further comparison of them. 
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PART I 




Chapter! 


an exposition of the hormic theory 

Section I. Introduction. 

“It is too simple to be true,” said a not very firiendly critic of 
McDougall’s psychological theory. Yes; it is simple, so simple that it 
can be expressed in two simple sentences, “Animal, as well as human 
behaviour is purposive”; and “Purpose implies a purposing mind.” Yet, 
how profound has been the influence of this theory, not only on academic 
psychology, but also on the social sciences and animal biology! In 
psychology, McDougalFs hormism has produced a Copemican revolution, 
gTiiftiTig the centre of interest from the barren field of abstract cognitive 
analysis, to the real and living realm of feeling and conation. It has en- 
gendered m the psychologist a liithci’to unknown degree of self-confidence 
and a spirit of hopefulnoss in his capacity to solve the riddles of life. 
To the student of the social sciences it offers, in the place of the unscienti- 
fic and self-contradictory ad hoc psychologies which each one of them 
constructed for one’s own narrow purposes at variance with and often in 
defiance of the others, a thorou^y tested, rehable and scientific psycho- 
logy of human nature. And to the animal biologist, by forcing him to 
recognise the existence of mind even in the humblest of livmg creatures, 
hormic psychology opens up a vast vista of knowledge and experi- 
ence hitherto hidden from him by mechanislic biology. Not only in these 
major fields, but in other minor ones too McDougall’s influence is being 
felt. There is not a writer of any importance in psychology and the social 
sciences who does not refer to the great leader of the hormic school 
What, then, are the outstanding features of this psychological theory 
which is known as the hormic theory ? It is to the task of suppl3fing an 
adequate answer to this question that we shall address ourselves in this 
monograph. An attempt will be made to analyse the theory, and to set 
forth its various implications. At the same time a critical evaluation of 
ihe more significant contributions of the theory to the elucidation of the 
baffing psychological problems will be made, and, what is of the utmost 
importance, it will be shown how the defects in the theory may be recti- 
fied, and in what directions it may be fruitfully extended. This for- 
midable task is undertaken, because we feel that when the conflicting 
schools of psychology come to realise the need, as they must very soon, 
for sinking their differences and for evolving a sm^e all-embracing 
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p^chological theory, Ihey will find that in the hormic theory there is the 
foundation, well and truly laid, for a unified psychology. 

SecUon JI. The Background, 


Such an outstanding and epoch-making psychological theory as the 
hormic theory could not have come into existence without a significant 
history behind it. But, the purely historical aspect of the theory is not 
of any great interest to us. What we need is a critical evaluation of the 
significant antecedents of the theory in the evolution of psychology. In 
common with the other contemporary schools, the hormic school revolted 


against the barren intelleclualism and introspectiomsm of the later nine- 
teenth century. Associationism with its atomistic conception of mental 
structure and function found for itself a fresh source of strength and 
support in mechanistic biology and chemistry, and physiology of the 
"muscle-nerve” preparation type. By 1900 a very interesting period of 
transition was reached in the evolution of psychology, wherein the gorms 
of the brilliant contemporary theories seemed to lie unreconciled by the 
side of the old principles which were soon going to bo thrown over-board. 

In theory the psychologists of 1900 subscribed to the definition of psycho- 
logy as the science of consciousness, but m practice they wore studying 
performance as well as experience In theory they were for an analytical 
psychology patterned after chemistry, ... .but in practice they often dis- 
regarded tim scheme. In theory they were mostly as.sociationisis, but 
imt dogmatically so, the high noon of association was already past. In 
theory they were strong for a physiological psychology, but in practice 
they made a profoimd bow to the brain and passed on their way. . . 

It IS agai^ this background that we have to view the contributions not 
only of hormic psychology, but also of other contemporary schools, 
iiut m the case of ^e school we are considering there is an important 
middle ground which enters into, and colours the foreground. This 
fr » “ ^epj^esented by behaviourism “An outline of Psycho- 

OutKne of Abnormal Psychology” constitutes 
^e most valuable contribution of McDougall to contemporary psycho- 

sustained argument against the conclusions of 

tHet^^rf passages in the book illustrative of 
the use of the great forensic abilities of the author to shatter the con- 

W as a protest not only against the older inteUectuafistic schools 
hut also agamst modem mechanistic behaviourism 


1. Woodworth, E. S. ; 


Contemporary SchooU of Psydiology, pp. 10 and U, 
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Some one has remarked that one takmg up the study of McDougall 
for the first time may be led into the behef that our author is a beha- 
viourist, because great stress is laid m his works on “performance” or 
“behaviour” as against “experience”; and animal studies figure most 
prommently in the opening chapter of his more important pubhcations. 
It IS true that McDougall attaches great value to the study of animal 
behaviour and of the active side of hu m a n behaviour, but that does not 
Tpqirp him a behaviourist. Behaviourian and purpoavism are m wide 
disagreement among themselves. Their agreement is negative m effect. 
It is similar to the pact which two opposed extrenusts may 
enter into for purposes of defeating a common enemy. Both 
took up a revolutionary attitude towards associationism, and 
condemned it most emphatically. But there the agreement 
ended. As soon as behaviourism and purposivism emerged 
from the distant back-gromid of assoaationism, the latter separat- 
ed itself from and protested against the aims and methods of the for- 
mer. For behaviourism the “subject matter of psychology is behaviour 
— ^not conscious contents, not mental functions, not psycho-physical pro- 
cesses of any sort, but movements m time and space. Behaviour is the 

activity of the orgamsm as a whole Only objective methods are 

accepted as valid. Introspection is completely rejected”.^ Ihe condi- 
tioned reflex is the principle par excellence of the behaviourist for ex- 
plaining all the hi^y intricate and complex problems of human beha- 
viour. The behaviourist sees nothing mysterious m personality, which is 
merely “the sum total of an individual’s reactions and tendencies to re- 
action.” Personality “can be studied by the matter of fact methods of 
science,” “The whole system of behaviour, then, the complete per- 
sonahty, is built up out of a few simple reactions by the process of con- 
ditioning. A limited repertoire of native re^onses, the process of con- 
ditioning, the stimuli provided by the body and by the environment, 
social as well as physical — ^these are all that the behaviourist needs.”® 
The S — formula is the foundation of behaviourism, study of behaviour, 
prediction of future acts of behaviour and their control on the basis of 
this mechanistic formula are its aims. And against every one of the 
principles implied in the method and aims of behaviourism McDougall 
protested. So, we have to consider the development of purposivism 
against this middleground of S — psychology. Purposivism exposes the 
inherent defects of behaviourism, corrects these defects, and then, after 
assimilating all that is of value m mechanism, towers over it m its new- 


2. Heidbreder, K Seven Psychologies, p, 243. 

3, Ibid, 
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found strength drawn from the correct understanding of the hidden 
springs of human activities. 

Section III. Some relevant aspects oj McDoiigalVs early Life and Work 

It Will be helpiui lo our geneiai undersianding oi the hormic position 
if, before we enter upon a criLical cascussion of purposivism, we could 
consider two topics, apparently of minor importance, but yet havmg 
some signmcant oeanng on the general trend of McDougall’s psychology. 
These are, (1) the inhuence oi juUcDougaii’s early life on his psychology 
and (2) the value of our author’s earlier work m the field of neurology. 

All obituary notices of Ihe great leader of hormism have drawn 
freely on McDougall s aucooiographicai sketch in the ‘"History oj Psycho^- 
logy in Autobiography. ' This articie is a mme of information about the 
way in which hxcDougaiis muid developed, and incidentally it throws 
light on certain obscure cnaracteristics of purposivism. We may refer 
at once lo tne question wnich nas been uppermost m the minds of many 
students of hormic psychology — why did not McDougall found a school, 
as Watson did or tne Ger^ait leaders did? The answer is found m the 
autobiographical essay, ‘T have never ' says our author, ‘'fitted neatly 
into any social group, never been able to find myself wholly at one with 
any party or any system, and, though not insensible to the attractions of 
group-life, group-feehng and chinkmg, have always stood outside, criti- 
cal and lii-contenL This inherent mental trait is largely responsible for 
the utter mdifference which McDougall displayed for the benefits to be 
derived from foundmg a school oi Hormic Psychology. Had he been 
more aggressive, the hormic theory would have been better understood, 
and more widely recogmsgd as the most satisfactory prmciple for the 
explanation of human behaviour This xact was brought home to the 
mind of our author m a very poignant manner in his later life. In the 
Preface to “Psycho-analyscs and Social Psychology^% published m 1936, 
McDougall writes, “I have realised too late that I might have done much 
more for my chosen science, had I from the first spoken with a less 
modest voice. It seems to me probable that, had I at the outset put 
forward my views m a more self-assertive and clamant fashion, I might 
have been acknowledged as the leader of a powerful and perhaps 
dominant school of psychology, instead of remaimng a well mgh solitary 
outsider playing a lone hand; I might even have ‘put over’ the type of 
psychology which I believe to be most nearly true, and to be indispensa- 
ble for the advance of all the social sciences. For, in psychology, far 
more than m any other field of science, the prestige and authority of a 


4. History of Psychology in Autobiography {Murchison), VoL I, p. 192. 
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hke-minded group would seem to be essential to the success of any 
theory or system ”.® The unfortimate mental trait to which McDougall 
has frankly confessed has forced him to stand aloof as a solitary outsider, 
and has deprived him of the power to create a like minded group. The 
loss IS aU on our side, the side of students of psychology. 

There is another biographical mcident of great importance to us. 
It relates to the genesis of the central hormic thesis, and illustrates 
stnkmgly the non-rational and mtuitive ongm of all great scientific 
hypotheses. “Lecturmg one day m 1906'’ says McDougaU, “I 
found myself making the sweeping assertion that the energy 
displayed in every human activity might m prmciple be traced back to 
some inborn disposition or mstmct. When I returned home I reflected 
that this was a very sweepmg generalisation, one not to be found m any 
of the books; and that if it was true, it was very important I set to 
apply this prmciple m detail, becoming more and more convmced of its 
truth, and of its importance, and my social psychology emerged ”® First 
an mtuitive msight, and then rational development — ^that is the way in 
which science has developed. Accordmgly, the great hormic truth re- 
vealed itself all on a sudden to the gemus of McDougall m a flash of 
“msight,” and then it was patiently developed by the founder of hormic 
psychology. And in the process of development the theory has under- 
gone radical changes, not always for ihe better. One of the major aims 
of this monograph is to mdicate the three mam stages m the evolution of 
hormic psychology as marked out by McDougall’s Social Psychology 
(1908), An Outline of Psychology (1923), and the Energies of Men 
(1932) , and to show how on the whole the first named work is superior 
to the others. 

The second topic, which we said is worthy of treatment in a preli- 
minary approach to hormic psychology, is the significance of McDougall’s 
work in the field of physiological psychology. Special importance is 
attached by us to this work, because it exemphfies the operation of the 
hormic principle even m the early physiological contributions of 
McDougall. In a series of brilliant papers contributed to mind and 
Brain McDougall showed how the synapse is the real seat of conscious- 
ness. As a fruitful corollary to this position he developed a theory of 
inhibition which is eminently purposive “Accordmg to this theory, 
inhibition is always the negative aspect of a positive process— the 


5 

e 


Op Cit, p V (Italics GUIs). 

History oX Psychology in Autobiography (Murchison) , Vol. I, p. 208. 
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whole event consisting in a redistribution of energy rather 
than a mere prevention of something that would otherwise 

occur McDougall apphed it to a great variety of phenomena at 

all levels of the nervous system; the reciprocal inhibitions of the 
spinal level, inhibitions on the sensory level, the mutual in- 

hibitions of instincts, and finally many well-known features of the “at- 
tention process”. The theory seems to fit in admirably, too, with the 
“displacement” and “sublimation” doctrines of the psycho-analysts and 
also (as McDougall himself has pomted out in a recent paper) with the 
phenomena of the conditioned rdlex as demonstrated by Parlov.”^ The 
theory is of fecial importance to us, not because of its all-embracing 
nature, but because it lays the foimdaUon for the category of purpose 
in biology and psychology. 

Section IV. The Grieniing Cacegory of Purpose. 

In estimating the value of McDougaU’s contribution to psychologiciil 
theory, it is well to point out at the outset the orientation he has given 
to the entire field of the study of human nature in its many aspects by 
the introduction of the category of purpose. Causation is the rulmg con- 
cept m the physical, and evolution m the biological sciences. The social 
sciences were wandermg aimlessly without any such category or gmdmg 
principle. Facts had been gathered by the thousand, but those were like 
so many loosely scattered, disorganised and imoriented iron-filings in 
a non-magnetic field. McDougall brought mto this chaotic mass 
the powerful electro-magnet of the category of purpose, and immediately 
the disorderly mass marshalled itself mto an orderly sequence of 
events. Working with its aid and under its gmdance the psychologist 
has no difficulty m unravelhng the tangled skem of human behaviour, 
individual as weU as social, conscious as well as sub-conseious Truly 
may it be said that the mtroduction of the concept of purpose has pro- 
duced a revolution m psychology as deep and significant as the Coper- 
mean revolution in mathematical physics. “If psychology can pomt” 
says Professor KofEka® “the way where science and life will meet, if it 
can lay the foimdations of a system of knowledge that will contain the 
behaviour of a single atom as well as that of an amoeba, a white rat, a 
chimpanzee, and a human bemg, with all the latter’s curious activities 
which we call social conduct, music and art, hterature and drama, then 
an acquaintance with such a psychology should be worth while and re- 
pay the time and effort spent in its acquisition.” Such a psychology is 

7. Slugel, J C • A Hundred Yeais ot Psychology, pp. 270-1. 

8. Prmciples of Gestalt Psychology, p 23 
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the hormic psychology of McDougall, and we have no hesitation in 
affirming that the category which is its foundation is bound to prevail 
in the realm of the social sciences. 

The introduction of the orienting concept of purpose into 
psychology was the result of the objective observation of animal 
behaviour carefully controlled by rigorous scientific standards, 
McDougall noted and analysed out certain characteristics of the beha- 
viour of living organisms. They are spontaneity of movement; persistence 
of activity independent of the contmuance of the stimulus; varia^ 
tion of direction of persistent movements in order to overcome obstacles; 
cessation of movements when the goal has been reached and the needs 
of the organism satisfied, preparation for the new situation towards 
the production of which the action contributes; improvement in the 
efficacy of behaviour with successive repetitions of the act ; and finally 
the total reaction of the organism to the behavioural situation. 
Wherever we notice all these characteristics we may safely argue for 
the purposiveness of the activity of the behaving agent Purposiveness 
IS the essence of mental activity, and is an expression and manifestation 
of mind. The view that all animal and human behaviour is purposive, 
and that purposive action is fundamentally different from mechanical 
process is the corner stone of the hormic theory. 

Section V, The Biological basis of Hormic Psychology, 

In connection with and in support of his hormic hypothesis 
McDougall has made a very elaborate study of animals at all levels of 
the evolutionary scale — ^from the humblest amoeba to the most deve- 
loped primate next to man. This has given rise to the belief 
that McDougall has made psychology biological, and the biological 
foundation has made hormic psychology much more scientific than it 
would otherwise be The implications of this statement are far reaching. 
It IS true that animal studies constitute a most important section of 
McDougall’s major works on psychology. But it is not mechanistic 
biology that our author employs in his investigation of animal beha- 
viour It is not the biology of “ dissection it is not ihe biology of the 
muscle-nerve ” preparation; it is not the biology of the dead animal, 
\t is not even the biology of the body of the living animal, but it is the 
biology of the mind of the animal and of its purposive behaviour. He 
makes his position very clear in the History of Psychology in Auto- 
biography “I had come to see,” he writes ‘^more and more clearly 
that the main defect of the psychologies with which I had struggled in 
the opening years of the century was their acceptance or their 
compromise with, the mechanistic biology, and their consequent neglect 
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of the purposive or the biological aspect of all mental life.” Besides 
hiS Lamarckian experiments on white rats are not controlled by the 
“tail-Iess-dog begettmg tail-less-puppy’’ ideology, but by a purely 
psychical outlook. The acquired characteristic whose inheritance is 
being investigated is distmctly mental as it relates to ‘‘Maze Leanmg.”® 

Speakmg of these experiments McDougall says, “ a positive answer 

indisputably estabhshed by experiment would not only give us a work- 
ing theory of biological evolution, but would be a heavy blow to mecha- 
nistic biology. It would place mind at the very heart of the evolu- 
tionary process instead of leaving it as a hye-product of that process 
...” Hence the biology which McDougall championed was not of 
the type which would pull psychology down to the level of a science 
dealmg ivith muscles and bones, but that which would raise biology up 
to the higher level by forcmg it to treat of the mind of animals. 

Section VI. Mental Structure and Mental Function. 

The consideration of purpose m the realm of animal and human 
behaviour leads us to the next great contribution of McDougall 
to psychological theory. Purpose implies a purposing mind. What, 
then, IS the nature of this mind ? In answermg this question McDougall 
draws a distmction between structure and function which has great 
value for students of psychology, normal and abnormal. The distmc- 
tion, let us emphasise at once, is not the usual distinction between 
neural or cerebral structure and mental function which is somehow to 
be associated with that structure It is not the distinction on the basis of 
which ihe puzzling difference between neurosis and psychosis is drawn. 
It is an epoch-making distinction between mental structure and mental 
function that McDougall attempts to draw for the first time in the history 
of psychology. This distmction is bound to revolutiomse our outlook 
m psychology, particularly m abnormal psychology. 

The method of inferring structure from function is used very widely 
in contemporary science. The mmute details of the structural organi- 
sation relatmg to electrons and genes, which by their very nature are 
mvisible, have been drawn with astonishmg skill. That which is im- 
observable is made to generate observable behaviour under known con- 
ditions. And from the observed results the structure of the organisa- 
tion which has given rise to these results is inferred by the hypothetico- 
deductive method. It is in this way that the relative organisations 
of electrons and protons in an atom, of atoms in a cbPTnipnl 
compound, and of genes in a chromosome are reconstructed 

9, Op, cit, p. 215, 
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and presented to us. These, of course, are not arti-facts, but at the 
same time it must be remembered that they are only mental constructs 
or conceptual hypotheses, based no doubt on perceptual facts. While 
such a procedure is believed, to generate “ hard objective facts ” in the 
physical sciences, there is no reason why it should not yield the same 
result m psychology. McDougall employed this Vrell-tried scientific 
method for establishing those mental facts which constitute the core of 
the hormic theory. 

The implication of this procedure is so little known, 
even amongst those scientists who make an extensive application of it 
in their research fields, that it is necessary to elaborate it a little. 
Spectroscopy is now an important branch of experimental physics. 
The spectroscope yields, when it is employed in the experiments rela- 
ting to the structure of the nucleus of matter, a negative with certain 
characteristic lines. These Imes are made the starting points for an 
elaborate process of hypothetico-deductive reasoning at the end of which 
(after passing, no doubt, through the highly abstract and symbolic 
realm of mathematics) a picture is presented to us of the way in which 
the electrons dance round the protons. Between the final conclusion 
and the original premise, the connection is remote, inferential, tortuous 
and hs^othetical. Yet the lay man believes that the physicist “ sees” 
electrons just as we see books and inkstands on our table. So great 
IS the ascendency over the lay mind that the scientist has securedi 
Similarly from the colour of the eye of the fruit-fly the experimental 
biologist infers not only the existence, but the exact position of the gene in 
a particular chromosome in the cell. Here, again the man in the street 
is blissfully unaware of the fact that the gene is a mental construct. 
But when the self-same method is employed in psychology, 
and equally objective conclusions drawn by the hard rigorous scientific 
method are presented to the lay public, the reaction is different. Every 
lay man has a mind, and therefore, is not the owner of a mind com- 
petent to criticise the conclusions of those who meddle in minds ! How- 
ever, we may assure the lay public that so far as the methodology of 
the investigation of mental structure goes, hormic psychology is on a 
le\^l with mathematical physics and experimental biology. 

McDougall attaches, very rightly, great importance to this distinc- 
tion between mental structure and mental function. The concluding 
sections of the opening chapter of his great work, An Outlive of Psycho^^ 
logy^ IS devoted to this topic. ^‘Mental structure is” he says there, 
“that enduring growing framework of the mind which we infer from 
the observed manifestations of mind in experience and in behaviour ; 
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and this develops, grows, and even when the mind is at rest, 

endures ” Next to the introduction of purpose into the erst- 

while chaotic field of psychology, this distinction between mental stTuc-> 
ture and mental function ranks as the most sigmficant contribution of 
McDougall to contemporary psychological theory. 

Section VIL The Instinctual Structure of Mind. 

The next important contribution is the nature of mental structure 
as inferred scientifically from behaviour. This is the foundation of hor- 
mic psychology, and in one sense, is the most valuable gift of McDougall 
to the whole race of psychologists and sociologists After a very care- 
ful examination of behaviour among animals, primitive men and civilised 
nations, McDougall came to the epoch-making conclusion that mind is 
instinctual in structure. He has proved convincingly “that the great 
behaviour patterns which are so easily discernible in the animal world 
also tinderlie all human actions “All is no exaggeration. Like the 
higher animals, we are bom with a few big instinctive drives, forming 
the warp and the woof of our nervous system. These cause us to pay 
attention spontaneously to certain things, to feel certain strong desires 
and emotions in regard to them, and to set about acting in a particular 
manner But the manner in which we shall strive for the goals that 
attract us is less precisely defined than with animals, just as animal 
instincts are less stereotyped than those of insects ” 

By a careful study of our emotional life and of human behaviour 
imder primitive and special conditions-, McDougall concluded that Homo 
sapiens and the higher animals are possessed of some fourteen distinct 
instinctive drives, ie., inborn, unlearned ways of feeling and acting, 
which can nevertheless be modified by education to meet civilised needs 
Through the veneer of civilised intentions it is often difficult to perceive 
the fundamental gram of our instinctive constitution, although most 
people with a frank self-analysis can discern the primitive instinctive 
drive beyond any of their actions. We have been taught new ways of 
gaining the old ends, ways not socially objectionable; we are stimulated 
by many novel settings in place of the old original excitmg situation; 
occasionally we have even learned to be satisfied with goals slightly 
different from the original biological one . . . . ; but we remain, neverthe- 
less, creatures drawing our life interests from instincts and behaving in 
predictable emotional patterns. . ” It is in these striking words that 
Professor R B. Cattell sums up in Your Mind and Mine,^^ McDougalTs 
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contribution to psychology. There are one or two easily remediable 
errors in this admirable summary of the central hormic theme: the first 
is the reference to nervous system in speakmg of the nature of mstmctive 
drives; it is not the nervous system, but mmd that is the seat of these 
drives: the second error hes m the reference to the veneer of civilisa- 
tion; the difficulty hes not m seemg the relation between so called avilis- 
ed behaviour and its primitive mstmctive origins, but in seeing the re- 
lation between such behaviour and its correct instinctive foundation. 
When these defects are set right we shall have in the quotation given 
above the gist of McDougall’s hormic theoiy. 

Section VIII, The Hormic Revolt 

We are too near the event to reahse fully the deep significance of the 
revolution that has taken place in psychology. Freud and McDougall 
have blazed the trail throu^ the jungle of the human imnd for all future 
psychologists. The utter futihty of analytic psychology confined to cog- 
mtion was keenly felt by the early sociologists and economists who 
began to theonse on their own account on the nature of human beha- 
viour. These ad hoc psychologies of authors like Paret, Le Bon, and 
Trotter have had a most permcious influence on the development of our 
science, and to this deplorable effect has been added the not less 
retarding influence of the crude creations misnamed psychologies of 
writers on ethics. To wipe out these popular psychologies is not easy, 
and will take a long time. McDougall has essayed the formidable task 
of setting thmgs right by the pubhcation of his Social Psychology. In 
spite of the simplicity, directness and convmcmgness of the theory pro- 
pounded by the leader of the hormic school, misunderstandmgs of its 
fundamental doctrmes persist in the mmds of many leadmg psycholo- 
gists. So great is the illusion-creatmg power of scientific terminology 
even when it is far removed from fact ! 

Section IX. What is an Instinct ? 

It has been mentioned already that hormic psychology gathers facts 
of piental structure from a careful observation of facts of bdiaviour. 
This process has shown that mind, of the animal as well as of man, is “a 
bundle of instincts,” to put it rather crudely and bluntly. There is noth- 
mg more and nothing less than “mstmct” m the mind of any member o£ 
the whole range of hving organisms from the humblest amoeba to the 
proudest human being. What, then, is an instmct ? “An instinct” is 
an “innate disposition which determines the organism to percave (to 
pay attention to) any object of a certain class, and to experience in 
its presence a certam emotional excitement and an impulse to action 
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which finds expression m a specific mode of behaviour in relation 
to that object.”^^ In an oft quoted passage McDougall expresses, in 
language which reaches poetic heights, the great importance of these 
instmctive structures. “We may say, then, that directly or mdirectly the 
instmcts are the prime movers of ail human activity, by file conative or 
impulsive force of some instmct (or of some habit derived from an 
i nstinct) , every tram of thought, however cold and passionless it may 
seem, is borne along towards its end, and every bodily activity is mitiated 
and sustamed. The instinctive impulses determine the ends of all acti- 
vities and supply the dnvmg power by which aU mental activities are 
sustained; and all the complex mtelleetual apparatus of the most highly 
developed mmd is but a means towards these ends, is but the instru- 
ment by which these impulses seek their satisfactions, while pleasure 
and pain do but serve to gmde them in their choice of the means.” 

“Take away these instmctive dispositions with their powerful im- 
pulses, and the orgamsm would become mcapable of activity of any 
kind; it would he mert and motionless like a wonderful clock-work 
whose mam-sprmg had been removed or a steam-engme whose fires 
had been drawn. These impulses are the mental forces that mamtjnn 
and shape all the life of mdividuals and societies, and in them we are 
confronted with the central mystery of life and mind and will 

The concept of mstinct is the very life and soul of the hormic theory. 
Instincts are placed by the hormic psychologist at the very centre of the 
vortex of ceaseless human strivmgs. They make or mar human mdivi- 
duals and human societies. There is no act of human behaviour which 
may not be traced ultimately to one or another of the fundamental 
instmcts. As there is prevalent m the scientific world a great deal of 
misunderstanding, due either to ignorance or wilful neglect, regarding 
the nature of the claims and achievements of the central fiippis ©f 
hormic psychology it is necessary for us to set forth clearly the struc- 
ture of an instmct. 

One of the great merits of the McDougaUian system is the extensive 
use it makes of the fimded psychological knowledge of the human race 
in literature and tradition, and m those stores of common-sense experi- 
^ce, namely, proverbs. “The wise psychologist will regard 
literature as a vast store-house of information about human 
experience, and will not neglect to draw from it what he can.” 
Taking a word in common usage he refines its meaning, making its 
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cannotation scientifically accurate, and then employs it m his psycno- 
logy. He couia iiave created, as jtf’reud. did, an elaborate scientuic termi- 
nology removed far from current usage, and could have made psychology 
very abstruse and hence beyond lay cavil. Hut he chose to keep close 
to ordinary human experience. The result has been rather disastrous 
to the reputation oi the hormic school ot psychology. Critics have be- 
come blind to the fact that words in ordinary usage, such as instmct and 
emotion, when they occur in McDougall’s works, have a special coimo- 
tation. They have, m consequence, misinterpreted many ol the valuable 
conclusions of hormism. To guard ourselves against such an insiduous 
temptation to climb down to easy going levels of pseudo-psychologising, 
and to warn critics of shallow understandmg we shall present here a 
detailed picture of mstmct as conceived by hormic psychology. 

Followmg the laudable method of refinmg the coimotations of 
words, McDougall first clears the groimd by brushmg aside the errors in 
the popular conception of instinct. When man constructs a very com- 
plicated piece of machinery, such as an automatic central telephone ex- 
change, we say he is usmg his mtelhgence; but when an insect achieves 
a similar result, as the spider does when he constructs his xrap-door 
device, we say that the action is instmctive. Animals are creatures of 
instmci while man alone is the proud possessor of inteUigence. Instmct 
and mtelhgence are thus placed in opposition to each other. McDougall 
has demonstrated clearly m the openmg chapters of “An Outline of 
Psychology” and "The Energies of Men” the uttei folly of such a view. 
Drawing his examples from his own observation, and from those of 
emment field biologists he has proved beyond any shadow of doubt that 
animals, even those low down the scale of evolution, are mtelhgent. It 
is true that long before McDougall, scientific workers m the field of 
natural science mterested themselves m the problem of mtelhgence in 
anima l behaviour. But our author was the first champion of animal 
inteUigence to assemble a formidable battery of scientific evidence 
which shattered to shreds the mechanistic and tropistic conceptions of 
animal behaviour. Our behaviour has an unmistakable instmctive 
basis, and animals display remarkable mtelhgence m many of their acts 
of adaptation to the environment. Instmct and mtelhgence are to be 
used not as contradictory and mutuaUy exclusive, but as complimentary 
prmciples of explanation of behaviour. In fact, mtelhgence is a part of 
mstinet, and is subservient to it. “The chief lesson” says McDougaU “I 
would have the student learn from the behaviour of insects is that 
Instmct and InteUigence are not two diverse prmciples of action or of 
guidance of action. Instmctive behaviour is mdistmguishable from 
27 
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intelligent behaviour by any outward mark Intelligence operates 

only and always in the service of the instinctive impulses to action 
The conclusion is a great achievement in itself, backed as it is by an 
indisputable range of scientific evidence Its implications, however, are 
of utmost value to the general hormic theory. It grounds cogmtion and 
the development of cognitive abilities firmly in conation, making the 
latter the living stem of which the former are only branches. It dispels 
the illusion of the old type of psychology that cognition is independent of 
conation, and is different from it in essence. 

The second error which McDougall corrects is a purely scientific 
one, and so, much more diflScult to tackle, and which even when dis- 
proved does not fail to exercise fascination over men’s minds. Instinct 
is not to be identified with the congenitally determined preadaptation of 
the nervous system to react in a special way to specific stimuli This 
is the biological view of instinct, and on this view instinctive behaviour 
is merely one kind of vital adaptation of the organism Biologists, at 
any rate some of them, tend to regard instincts as combinations of re- 
flexes, and in any case there is no attempt in biology to rise above the 
level of the body. Biology, as we have observed already, is interested 
only in the body of the animal, and its view of instincts is bound to be 
nairow and unsatisfactory. Psychology should not be misled by biology 

Having dispelled the illusions besetting the concept of instinct, it 
becomes the duty of the hormic psychologist to describe the true struc- 
ture of instmct The first point that hormic theory urges is that instinct 
IS a fact of innate mental organisation It is a psychical fact. It is a 
concrete fact of mental structure or organisation inferred from facts of 
behaviour. We are familiar with the marvellous models of life-like wax 
figures which move their limbs in a very realistic manner. One who has 
a knowledge of the working of electrical machinery appropriate to these 
models can, by a careful observation of the movements of these figures, 
reconstruct the structure of the mechanism hidden inside. Similarly 
the leader of hormic psychology, with a mind rich in information relat- 
ing to animal behaviour, has constructed a picture of the structure of 
mind which initiates purposive behaviour. This picture let us assert, 
even at the risk of being condemned for unnecessary repetition, is scienti- 
fically accurate, and may, without any hesitation, be accepted as their 
guiding principle by those who seek for a true understanding of human 
nature. 

(To be continued.) 

13. An Outline of Psychology, pp. 92-3, 
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RRR;; f#r5RRR^=R ^WTIW- 

R?J^ R ^nj i ^ ; ^mmpi- 

fTf^cR^KROT I !5RWil:^s{R ^?r5r ?FRR% I 

RTt^R^ ^ ?r^i^ I sr^ R ^1?: R^^RR: | ^ f^fc ^ i^ — 


^RRIRtRM R RcZ^^jfN^' ir>? 

^ I SqR^ ^^Ra^■^ui■ g I SRr«^=R^R;nOR- 

?c#TO^5[9f I 31^^: RRTR^ 5^: ; m mm^ \ i% ^ 

33 r 4: ? R RTR?^^ ; Rj; |f^ 

1^: R^: RRk^RRtI<i;i ^ R^^TRI^^RRIR;, Rflf^^RRl^ 

R ^ ¥|^: I R3 ^ R Rfl^TRlWi;; m^^ ^R Rf^- 
^ STRR^fnf^ ITr ^^[SRRf^ 3 sr^. 

; RRI^ I ^RR;; Rfe ?% SRRIR: ^fifRR:, 
RfR#tR%^ RRR^, R2 ^ SRRIRRR. I RRT RJ SRRUT: ^?^R%R: 
R RfR#rai%:, ^RSRRH^sf^ ^13:1 3Tf^ R ^R?R ^ 


K. ‘ JIR^ Rf RR; ’ Rf^ ‘^RTR: 




^ ^ k I ®i«i ^'iRt^i’^qi^ ^ 

^ 52 ?q^'Tqf%:, 5 ft ^TT'cRT^^ir 3 R^ ^| mF^ ^^ 

I km ^ f^rrgf g ^ ? sfgig^ i sztifg. 

^ ^ 3f3f^%Tt Jf^i M ^ g% 

53 ^ I 5 f 5 r t; ^ ^ «fr^ 

qrpjl ^15^: I I ^ ^ ^ !^.| 

^ f% ? 3 T^[ 5 r^ ^ 

5R#T I km ^^RfOiq;, 

Rt^ffJt5i2fT ^ ^ftc2i?2Nr?iw ^!5i:i ^ 
srf^r srfe#T5fqi =^ mt ^f^ i 3r'WF??t?Jir«i5f'Ji»^; sriczirf^. 
gjTkf 5#oT«r ^jif’^t^rr^sTi^ ^ et *^#wr^5iliif- 

kk I ff 5WI5JTR Sft «f^^t5RT £rtq|^?Fi?Wfe I 3TcI^5I?iT(^|f5f 

mki sf^^j ^ I 

31^ ^ ^I#5[rT55Tfqq S# fsSliT:— f% 5f?qT^ ^3[qcit?r- 

«IR ? 3RI q^^q^ORciq;? si^fq^ORq qf ? 3{[f^f?rfqq2R^J^^f ^]^- 

tq^Rq ? Jf 5ffq^^: ^ ; ^q^qmiwft'qq^cf^qqud'si?- , 

SfHfFRI, 5fl'^-crRR**Tq?fWm l ®l^ imfq 

^r?R5ftfkq^?qF3q^5qr i 5f|q i t^fWq qd1 w 

k cf^il^^ Wq qr ? Jf qr ? ^ %?r ?f: i tdt ^ sRft^f^- 

mm i t qaM qjRoi^- 

sfTqt snwj: I ^ ^oifq^qoiiqT>T|qq|t i ott ^ 

— 

“ 51 ^ qc{!f^ 5 :^cZRqr ^ rfcj; i 

5fr ^P?c2igf |[M 



^0 




#1 




‘ ^ ^fl!fr^ OT#w; ’ 

sRT^i w ^tf^Rcfiteir ^ds#7^ra; I i 

?^;3’<p5i1^ i 

^517: 1 ^ ^ anctq%2[T 

glJPJIH^I 3Tcl^^: IT »T# ; I 

gfiTnifiii^^ir ^ i ‘ 

sriggpn^’ ffei sTits^q imft i 

^ SRTO^Tcl^ IT ; ^Ic^llci- 

SRiI^fiR^; sn^z#^ ^ 

^?aiT?Riw 1 ?isir t— 5frc«nf|Rf^TSft^ m l 

Ji^miiq^ ^^sf7 RfsiTin^ ci^i i^n^- 

IT I ^ m~ 

,‘^>PPIli^'Tft|cIi3:i I cTg^q 5#- 



IT I ?i5T ^ f% sqqfi^ 
^9rfT][l 

llr^tPRl’TtTT^: I 

^ WJRT: IT |f^ II 



TT ^WlqiTRSliTT 



II sr«T ii 


m =5 wnoT^sR^ sR^i^R^f^R^nit i 

f^t: I ; sr^Ti3^q555*Tf^^«r i 113 mt 

5 f%E5!fgfR55irar, 21^5^ ?l^?sp][ , 
W sq^lR ^ I 5rf^#F3^ 

I rl^Tf^nl^S ^F ? 

; q%^iT[^i 

sTJi^: Eri^(w)oM%wwf^ 1 cf^— ‘srf^Pri^ ^^- 

^ I 3 ; 5TJTPirRrTfra;i S#- 

S52i^sf^ cisn^iTTr^ 1 m ^ gsr; ^sr^ft- 

^ssqgiRimt: I mmi- 

I m =^ 5J[ETO^ 'TO ; cfi[EigfR%t: I m f5i- 

f%f^ m ^irR?r #iRfjf5nf^ ^ ^3lq- 

m I 







I ; 2??fiT^ Iir^ sq^lR;; 2R!! =5rR- 

^ ^ 3§:qq|I^ I 5f5r ; qm^sfT ^ffTR^sHci; I \mk f^5?INl{^- 

SWIifqfotT?#f?I^^q^qcrg^ffR: | 

I a^'^3ciisqq|i^sfq %i; , ^■, fqi?ir- 

‘ffeoSRFP'gqi]^ ?r^^^iT55*qijsrfrr'jTrqr'7ri^; . cr^^^VT3*iT^55^ 

»Ptir 3 ^ 1 ^f?sqff[^qq%: ) ^%Soqq|n[^ ^ 


?t^^fTRqwqqW ff^ 5T; ?52f?^r3W- 

i ^ 5 ^sqc^IWqpj^ j| ^ Mq: | 



f 


rcJRIR’PETi^qra ?r;gl^ ci^c[?Htq^^‘3[— ‘ q^qlfjlf^ qfg#. 
^ ffl^ sq?|R|f : ’ ff^i SRq^I%q^t- 

I# fll %?fq; II 


ailqpsqq^^qf 


il 




if ^pt^gr 

‘ ^£nf%l%frrarqT 5 ?isc[Riit^% 5 i^ 
li% I 3 i^r^: — i Rfsi if%: 
iMq cid^qq; i m ^^cqi^qqwfqr^rqqqrf N: m .^-. ; q#fqrq^ m \ 

«pj; ; ?riTR^ sqi’ijqrer: I 3 T% 53 [^ ^sq^- 

srqRi^qq^: i *?q{^— i^qR^: %f%f|^«ii^ ^jra^qjisd; 5 

qqi ' qi: f q;, f'^ojq; ’ %^#iqcl^ ^iqf:; m — 

q^q:, ^ I T^'jRft i^^qlf^:; 

qqr ‘^q^qsRqprl 3qi ^flqr^;’ i^?q: 1 m '^^fejqsqr- 


wqpC 


ft sqq^iqt qTqHrf^^^fH 
fcqf%rq^ \ qq ‘ fJfqinftriq^Riq,’ fcq^ fq^qq^ 
q^qqqM ^sorf^qn^qf q q 1 qfqif^ 5 ^qf^^= 5 qif 1 q 3 # 5 f^ 

'^qq^ f^wiqkt ‘itoq^:> fqqsttqtq qiqiq#q 3 ^oqfq 53 = 5 q^ i m~ 
f^tqorat ^rqkt ^^^qqqtqt ^^sgqRsfJrqii^qiqq qiqiqiTqq 1 



tq qi^:-— 5 |lf%:“- 3 fftqi:p 3 ^ ; ^ f^g— 
3 f^l^qqqq: I i^f^qiqt qis^iqpl^^fq^ 

wm, 


qqfli 
qpte- 

3fq#fqqT’^q>f^5Jq®nPiqW ^(«^Hf“ 




)k^[\ 







m^k- 


? 3cf ?rafi^iPiflteRrf&r? m ^wri^r- 

^ ^ 3*1711 ^to47fe'iK*n3L'OT^ ? ^ 

^IR^Ftor; f^TO5Tf7?#7?f77f77?IfI^I STSur^q i^i%15Rr- 

7*ra^ 7f3*f: 7^lf^l70FRRllf|[S^7#f«T ft ^ 

7% Nito7r1to i^or M^urnr- 

7%7Ml73Tll5t^R7?rft ^:| 7?HT TJ^^TicfTKJPj; I f^f:? 

J# 3*T75[ ; 

?r*3# l^5t7oiFiT 7^^7t72pre^r^ I ctsrr^ — 

TJFif f%%5r^7#f ?wrjrf^*ri^^OT 

5rf^?i*n7^ i It^oiht ojii4- 
^k:| ?|8lri|-^ f^- 

53^*Tm- 


!#rr?5T7r^^ i <54 ?fft 73[Rt T^k^, ^7 ^ qkq^rkf^ 

q^Ri^TTklq^l, I 

7wr7*ik?7*i4ff4, ^ 






w. 

ggsi^Rnl 



RSR^l ^ k75T- 

I !T 


kqt# ; fTO ®pp5r^ 

%IFRIT ^lOj^gjfl^l^jTSf^qxqiRIf : ; 




I 'ffcqiig 




^SRf^: I 

Tp^ 


^T^f^'T'^Hi ^?3DFql^;3fiki 
mi\ 3?fr^q^fq^ d (T^ 

5f^ I m ‘ iIWfzJT ^ JTWI'T?^ I ^ ^ f# 

jifnT^[:MP3;( sfsr 3 ^=5%^5r’jcik^oiq[Rcz?]Ttsd jp^r- 

^wraw: I kf^lk[:R5F5g[^ 
sWs^Icr If ^f: | 

f^sri^oiq^ikr mqR^#r i d 

k%sqRcrr i ft f^Rf’^c; ^«rrfqr ^ ^f: ; qi^. 
g[?Tf k?p k m ; m mk i 

mpm Iff ciRfldi^ i 

f3 ?rff5[RT 3 ;^ f ss^, silT^ Umh frff?rr?T^«it 
^ t f5[tRR5!gon I f if^RRrl e|q?^ 

3=Sf| — SST ‘ kf ’ l^lri^ ?T|q3[5!^ I 5}^ d 

^mk I sf ^ fkfkidfg 1 m ^frf^wsdffwRkk^f : 1 
g ^TJTRfkfRuig ^rfRfffkRRsiiff^fRrld^f: f 35[k^f 
Rkf%RT g ^ft I q^jq^Wfifd fiwRikddw >33 

|g: I m fWM % I ^ 3 m 1 

m ‘ wm fmrt srk^^ ’ 1531^5 1 s?^ fTff?ii?Rfl 3 ^ 

?ffT 3 ^fR I g^ =f k^<iiRf k?tRl?f5Rq; I mf 
S^: 32: 32 |Rl(^ 1 



1 1 51^ f| sfTH ^^tWRT 

I 5 ^flf&r ^ ? cWir- 

3T^ ^ £rte[affg| 

1 cw ^ ‘ ffF5pn{%- 

f^w?it ’ sjnsfelf^f^ si^:to: I 351 

>^55153?^^^ ^ 'T^T f^^^oiJn^rq^ 

ecqi%;TI?n1^f^qi^ I 5 ?q3rpj|q5?q^qq^; ?q?T^sfq 

qr Rd«J#3§r^^?riw ? ^ i 

j# ; ciw ?ifl q^ qqtewfig:; q^ ^ qf^- 

q^rf^ q?Fa^q#rVqk i qilq ?ia[q^?f^^q^ ; i%(5^5i|^l 

fqj qr ^q=5i?fcqgq5^gqr ? qr ? q 3iq?i?r: qii^q:; 

^ qfqq?f^§ ^qqs^oTRi^rqqajifci^l ‘^q^^qTg;^^ ^qqs^q- 

q^)^qi% ^ 3q^^<3^’ i ^ if^ I 

^ qfl qq?q^ 5i?m^q|q5^q^^|q w^s’fgqirtqg i^ '^j^i 
!3^—m |q^TO qfq'qt stuoi '^sf^ q^qqs^oigq^j^qsq^^^, 
sqilpR’ifW^ I 3TS1??I q?I5ZRI qq ! ^q?T^ 5q?tq5lq- 

1 ^ qU PT W i q ^q^SRtW; I 

qifq %fk: ; ^qNop^Ri ^^fw^iq5^W^5qTf?it:i ft^- 

t ft^tq^H i m ^qRw^q; i ^^qoi^j^^sfq 

^3?qqT#qqTtq!i«^fe%Rfg w{m,\ 

^ ^ttq: qt qqiqt 5?T^ffoiq^; 

5 5^qR#[f5i 1 
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II er2|^!?JIT5[5|i[^ ST<T: II 
II ^ ^JTrgsnq qir; h 


II #T^ f»mF? 


WII 


#Trq:^i2?rrs?r^: i 

^ #r«sraT m li 

II -^NMRjIlf^: II 

il JOR^iKTHTi II 


sTHTR ^Rnn^ 

?grf*r«?mR^’*r3rf5^ 5^ i 


I 



wk te^cT?^ 

5KRsi5pr^n?!i n 


^953J^ ^ipTFcig^: 5^ *w: il 



m ^ II 

^ RI^ Tl^ # ?: ^ ^ ^ ^ f^ra^ 1^: I 
^)?j^5^ff^ II 

^rWT3Wf^ JTf?5^=^ 

sf^sipfi— q^ I ;Til%^if^^ ?PTrRit^ ^ *1 

^ w ?4 WT# ; gsirfq ^'^ 4 w ^ 4 ^wr^^TOTT«i 5 r 

m i ?wfiHs#^f 5 %l 4 ^q^a?fRT srfg i ^ ft— 


“ »iW 9 F=qR 3 ^ m ^ I 

^ ipr ^ f4?i^ 11” if^ I 

%?I12?r f5R^%^ ^ JlW^<ilfH9??q5T te: I 
fJpTfcRW^^t: I 1 

«THI^RPRI%^: I gfR^qRTq^RRRc ---^^=RRRqR TO^ TqTl^^^ I %sq- 
Rf^Ri^ ^Firi^qgi^l srrRr^sTOi^tftt fRif^- 

^fq^ ^ «t{^ RqJRIcf 1^ *TR: I 

Rl^?R^lf^RRHRWWW^Rd<'l^^ f4q%l^ I ^55?* 

I « ww ^ I cCTr3[^4t: l r 

pqi^^iRR 3 ^ RT I g^RT^^imRq?^ »i^^>ji^: i 3?qi4q# 3 






sr?^! JTts?^:; 

^lOTORg:— 5*IH^ cgt, 5zn?r^ ^igq! %T , 

^ 5 P a *ifiW u W^lH ^^ II 

3i#oTf *Tir^ ?if!iqc2rt qwra[ ii 

f^lir^PT ^ mm i 

JTIIWf^ll” 

?9wf^f wm\ gj^: I m - 1 5^-fzir«r^55^i 

^iRpfeNi^ ff% I fiq^ i 

5|:l JT2?twoT- 

srf^WK% qr 1 ‘ ^iqqqk^: ^f^: » |fe, ‘ q^ sqqterorR- 

# q Vogqji: I ^ =q 4i#!?qFr- 

S^cq^q q^ii^^qri m ^ 

^?qrf^f^^qqi icqT?n^q?q l^p#^ qqfq i 


m ^qiqqfigfl^ Rfq jrot qftssFqRqf^qKt qN^i 
mmi q^i5^: qf^?W iqqiqiqzRq q%feRcq«rteq- 








II ^ II 



qRgfe: 2R-Ji5=sisri^Ti^ 
I T? 3 Pll^ 


^ 3 ’#; 

': 1 SI? 81 JIWI 
^ ^sq|| ;qpi^ qlcI’Ttsf- 
W^scq??- 
3 I?spflflt 


“ 3 a'^??ii^»Tra?NH^ir€r^l^fiRiiJ i 

^ II 

3ifi^ I 

3^FJi ^ II” 



^«rf)c 2 iri^:i 


«r^|— *11^ I « «i^q«:q^Rirqr- 
5^’ ^ ^ 1 cfsipfl^: I %!%! •— gcgr^^I^fd 

jftg: I ^-wi%35if5[^: I ^ I q%^q#iq552rrqR:: 

1 ^: 1 3 ^' 


^?qfqqwig«l|a[|l l ^qiq:— g^oFtl^c^lkS 5=*IPf^fr 

^ =q W^^q^NqioiT^siI^M KW8t^q 

«i#tq 5 ri[q ^3 







II 



il^^nrrr^: ii 


^rPT§r w ^ ^or- 

; srrf^ rTr^Krif q^- 

tRgj^ ; snf^ ^ 

«r^sraiT?ti 


I I ^ 3 vm',\ ^ I qi^5e[r||gr- 

1 I ff^ I s q r ^ ^d 

sr 3 wflf^qd ^ I 


srf ^^52 


1 5 i> 8 r%^ 


*?T5WHHf ?3?iroiT ^^qjTioR!?ir srfl^f^d^n sjti^- 
I sTWT^- gT^l^q ^ ? 2 ?T?ri^^ s^TiFra;— ^?r- 
I ^ 5 fT ^ I f !3 Cfft ^pJTf^^q^^sirf^ dWt^SRlf 


#: I iNrii^l 3 T 5 r^ 2 l^:| m 


‘ 3155 ^ W 5 Zn^^’ f^I^OIR?pJlt 

^«if^^WT 5 r^q’ 5 [, dsn ;triw^ i 

gpT^?R?^ iRr I ^R-^r ^rr^r: 1 ^ *i# r 

1 t = 5 ? JTii^ lc2ir^ ^r^? r rf ^ 

*IH: I si^JI «?# I ! snf^ SW- 

S^IiW: I 3T(?^1gf|dT#fi WJftd?^5rrfT^|!d^l3^ 3^ I 



I H«TT »ftrmVsR I 


j-in^Jirf^ I 3^-fi^!Tr I ^tw?TircT-=^^kfRra; i 



juteiste 1 m, II 


T^ ci%TO'^Fragt I 

^ t II 


^ s?n?^ 8Rqi^%g;cr: I 

'O 

w’ ^ I 


55_1 TO|SI^ 1^ 1 

m ^ »iR: I i 

RnRH?f»Ri^ fi ^m^\ 5ai^_3isipf)f^ i 







^ 5tferrT 5nft n” 


“ sTf^: SOT ’cr'SR^ i 

%?r f's^R^r ii 

OTT%?T 3 rr§[^ra: S^t^ncPTS^Ri: II” 

ffk 3% cTfrs^f^rTJ I ^ rT%f?r %r; 


I — OTcv’Tcflf^r^Jt: I Wt:-^Sr: I TTO: 

Iqi^: I |f^ I fig ^ 

H ‘ et^r t^r«f «r^. 

va 

«rjf^?ig#l!T I 5r=^ ?rrfi[Jir*TR fki{<^ 

^sm^i 3^cr f| g? wicwr f 

^t^?rf|swt t^^^[gq»T<Tra: i ^?Trfi^ci#^^r^sf7 ^ ?i^- 


^^ig«PWri^fe *TR: I ^tTT^f^l 521TO ^-f 

^#T sr^'Ilt^^f^l ^r^RROirffl'^c^g ; 

m^\ w> 21^ ?r wir, m 


*n^:, I 3^ t^Jir \ 

f9l^: I ft 51^ I ?! f^: I ^1 ^ ^ i^B 










^S^srfl^j I TTSffq ^^|:*5rTWaR?S7T^ W^TOsaf^- 

W^H^t ^«TTf^ ?T ?T^?T5rWfir^ 5 ^ ^ ^HTOS;- 

f^sf^ wmi gg n^y^j^M^m fe II 


“ ''R^PTR-J 5#tt ^wpt *50^ ^nmt 'hto I 

r: rr^ wn ll” 



♦ c 

^ "g^- 


“ ^rrin3[*TTOT^ ^ ttsst^ m \ 

^r^ iq^ H t f^ 5 r ?F 3 TT’wnrtrf 5 r’fl% ll” ff^ ii 


ITcf *Pf: 

^ ?iT^ra * 11 ?: 1 gTg^qiT^n^ i ?r 3 Tii^rf^ 5 hrr^: r 

551 #!^ qR; 



^1 3 pi «?r: 


sRf^ 


%rrfw?g^ c[ 5 iF?rf|g#i jt 3 ?np%ra^i Hcr^^i^RiiT^ 

|2iift^pra?Tp5?q^{^ I q ff% I %f5RjTOri^- 

#r wr '?f^nwt ^ 1 ggi% 

^ 5 Pn^l 3 TI ^^:5 



^ I jjirtrr 3iT5>TiW-q8iiwi%rar?i7^^- 


I ? d^|t)f)R[ I !I 't 5 KU|| 4 !t 4 < 4 :| TR'Sgj^ I 
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II ?ws II 

sqkfci: 

I ^ m 5?iT^w. ^^ 

JT?z|JTRr: ‘ 1 

®iw«irw2?r^€#Jr 3iJi^^ff%5g^[q=5ig[gr^q^ 

®113H »l1’TiC«[m^*Iir=^l^^i!: I 

*TfT^r^^!R5i^'TT%>'ir l^gw^r^rr- 

^d«l#f^5Tqq;5q?Ii}|I555qqi3^q{|rqsq^pqr^ 

®\ 

3T^R=5|G[5i!gRR[f^ 

I Ji[f5w%3^r 5q^f3fqo|?q%^r^sir *Tfrai^oqr 

5^R2g[IJ^ 53?qi^q5fq ^^'. ^11% 

1 aqqdscJiq f^g: 

^ I 

R%?: f^cqqf^ qto; qinritqp^ra- 

^wirargni^ilj qr^l q^r^: ^ i 

(0 ??ra^tf^055n?; (i) ?R5f^qw^ {\) (?) r^q#^R: 

(H) ?rrqF2i^: ^ squ^qr (^) qf^qs^qif*!^ (vs) 3iq#?^OT: 

?qTqJR«lT: ^qr^q5^q>RR;^?^2|^ I 



4 


(Cochin state) ^sqifSl^f^; 
JTI^ ljra4t5r[5^ (Trippuni- 

thura) Sfl^f^ I 

^fJT^sR^'foft 5?^ gfml ill- 

cRtiR^ftflRi %^ra: 1 atg)s5r ^ i 

j^as^isr^RRT*? ^1 sqfaaat 

(f ^ ^#RFTBist fafaila ^ ^If- 

I 

m % srg^ ?%r^i sfwiRl^a^sn^qT^^ 

3iwifs|iR*fi% 5pj; I 



10_.11-.»40 





II II 

II tftj II 

II *wrj ii 

II II 

•n 

31^52?#:, R^^^aRT fRl^ERTiR^S^IR^ ^ 

sfsqrf^:, m Rf^f^Rf^- 

R^^gRS^^r^^fgRT si^flRRO^ siSRlM^S^ I 

RI^rfRR'RIsqiHr: || \ || 


rIr ?T|% 1^ RfiRP?. sr^lf^R ’^Tftsr^TRfRfRRT^ aifesRlfif: 
?|R^RR^ f ?: ^ f R^R R^^^triRRRRJ^RR^ 1 RTI R Rf?iq8[RlR=5i5[R5r- 

^KRfi^Rw^R R^Rlf^RRfRlR^ 1 R3[T 

rUrI^ R»I^RRR5f5lf^?R5r SRRRRO^ SISRI^: R^^IRlRR^IRRRRRr: 
5I5RR.I;?: 1^ fr^%SRIR^§RRR RR^I^RR S^SSR^RI^RR^^RF^^ 
RRR^ II ^ II 


R^R^^RRT ^%ra; I SR^^r R »rf5NRRF^R^5?IT I RRTR 


— %, m %q gg i gH r w8W fqvn^ wfrr^npHRRi 5!|q?5rraT*rmj i 



6 


^ fr ^Rsi55qrtT^q«TI^ 31^5211%: SRsqf^j; 

I?: # mm ii ^ ii 

^ ^ ?Rq?risrR'^ sjsqr^: cf§r^qT?wpm^ T^grf 5 #- 

^5r[5iH I f^^qlflisq ^iiqrqif^^q- 
sfqf^^qoR^gq;^%5Zt| I ^ gf%^q^%sr- 

w 2 n 

srHRRoqfqqj^^Hr^r- 

qrq^ 3qiTfTq^|f5^ll '^ I) 

!ll4 5f5qH.|^ qflqiJJL W> 5R5q^S[^I^q- 

g%sqR^^r*nw£r^?i^Pr5i55R55qrqq5qfqiTFgr^R^i%: i 
%% q|q¥[Tqqsf9q?^lJl^iTT^?qr^ 3I^r%: ^^- 

q^ir#pn^5^^grg'5i?^qrf3i?^TO?fT^^qra;i qsr'H^w- 
^qr%: 3r?rr^?02i^sTiiq qiicira- 

fiR2p#q?srf?qq^5?^^q5Bf^q5^*iq[»i[lr 2i[g^rq%sfq^2ifcq5qrq^q. 

I ^siiR g^ lajgjfgffT^ srgnfl^JT^^ 

gT3f^#ffg^»Riqfq g[ qn#%5^?q^?g5«rrqf5^g^ ^- 
^Fftqgqr g ii ^ 11 

laj^tomNsR^RTRRoqi^^gfqq^fR^jpirjifg^? sr^q?^- 

fgwT ii v3 II 
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qlg ^ id 5i?5T^;q5r 


3iq=5^q;#flq^raiqr^oqf^^iqr aiwiq=Ei^«B?q[^ 1 ^ ^ 

R5i^5Hrqq=iiq5^qpTTf^^ R%q?qw^i^q<ir^q Rfeq?q^qiq*5||^- 
I cRlf^ |ll{%5|^si%5qi%:, qf|5q[q#i33iq[qsr^qtfJl ^ 
fi#i|3[fl%5i®f^q^[qr: sr^riqRoq^qfSigpsqqqr 
q^qsqqjirqrOTwq^TTqi^ ii <; a 

sieTqr^oq^qf^aill%^|5i^#rg[q=5iq5p?q^^ swrqr^oqf^qfeq?- 
q#®5Rqq^ ^q%5r?qR[; | ®tq^?qjqi ^ S{q=5|5^q^^ l gqj g 
%q55T?nqi^qf^qfqcirqT |3[|f%5r55^^q5qR^^q^q;qq>?aqr: 3Tq=B||5[;. 

^jraqf^qRrrqm \\ % a 

spq qqrf^ id qfl^H isq^rqtqqsi^qq qfq#Rqq^ 
si^sqife: I R^dpRqrq=d^q isjRqrqqit^^qgtq^q q^qrq^l^iw- 


I 

5ET*TTW^qifrdqf|qqgRftfqni: %q5i?rrqRaq^qqf fi^qf^qqgpa 
qrsq^ a \o a 



3^si^q;qq;gTqf a \K a 

q ^ gs# 5(55 q^qg[ 3R5iidqid q^d^qq^ sr^sqifH;, qfl- 
dfJRqiq'sl^q qfiiqramit^^q^teq ^i^aqRoq^aiq^q siq^sl^^. 
i^j^qr qfeq?qq;grqT q^r«^f^qqrfi|fl[?fraf^^fqq«qqiWqq- 
^q^qifq ?iTqif^ qi«q?^ a w 
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^ ^raf|ra?qRl 11 l\ II 

^m. 5R5i^t52|5r 


II 11 



^ 3r«i«iRo«iWi5^^^^^‘i5[r^5^g: I wmi ^ 

^#3511 I 

m M^ggqr, %% 3T9i«iRD2im^^ sts^rfe, sri^- 

JIHTi^r^ir^Roqfgq^iqT 3 ^ I 

R^5qT?|. II II 


^ =^ gs# q%qnT#?jiiq?q5i^qtPr sRsq; i?;, grs^ 

|gr55q:lqT3qT^|?: sr^q^q^qj aWM?- 

'Kpqi^k 1 gqit nR^q srf^qjqfgr i ^q^- 




Pi5ifr^sf^ 


I sR5Rg[|^r^ ?qfi%- 
?q|^cq ?q{qg- 
sRrrqRoqri^qqj^rq- 
qi=5q»^ii ^^11 


sRfiqRoqr^qqjfi^^ 

fqq^foftqgqi ^qiqrqjc^ I «q^g?3 ^^cqfJi^sp. 


la- — s. # ia%Tiq. g%wriq5^i5qqwm*il««iHiRrai5^i^si3R«{^ wsn- 
«np^ »is«r#: «ra: 1 




^ sr^Ti^RD^ 315211^: I 3^3iRrq^?^r2it qf^. 

q5M^oR#^|sf^ 

ST?jmi^2i^q^5qi^f^q^r^^qi5r ?>: II II 
^ ^ ^fl^TF^ 5R5J^^ ?%2iPT5^3r»Tr^^%qi%sfg- 
s^ir^Rfg \\\^ W 


®\ 

^|si*ii5[rqiir^Hl%sqR^s?r5rf^q?q^3iqT arft 

\ A* 

3R^^#«Tqra:i 3Tq^i?^5[|#iEfe^fq3?n«iT ^ %PigT^ 

aiq=Ei!3[q55q 

»i3ncrRi^5i^ qi^qciqr ^^i^ieiRr: 



asiit 



A A, 

A 

Trw«i5qq5q|3KR^i55iTfH^ ii Ro a 

sjqpT^F^^rg^ H \\ n 

ciTS5iiR5q^*p?!r: ^ ^ 

2 


gf^qm q2=q§^#ik- 



II \\ II 

=5ii?f5i[^5T?q5w^l^ ^^^13 II =1^ II 

|g^ CT r^?RN%sil5qT%: i=5®Rrm3^ srgi^Ri^s^RK^ra: 

IR» II 

I ®i^^^ife#giJim=^ii^r37Ji^ 3 

I f^il^^^sf? ffr^sqri: I 3r3^l«if^?i?i5Tf^5t 

3TJlTfI^fFI^^^?q?2I5r II II 

^ =f cwR ^%n{^2i3r #ir?il^ «i^5jir%: i 

^R5^IRrRf¥%SR|RRRRRR^R|g^5t^^f^^ RilR^RR^RI^ 3TR^g[^- 
^fgR^IRIRR^f^RR^ R^R??yiR^clM 9# 9IR=5^3[?RRrf?f5I 

RT^ II II 

^R^R^RfRfR^lR'sIsCR^R^R ^S^RcRTcJ^ I =R rRg^r^^Gjjgf. 
^f^RRI^Ioi 1^ ^ ^R^Rf: ^R^R- 

iRR^irR f^¥t]^^ I ggr^ Rf^RJR^gr^^fR^i^RwR^R 

I^RR; I l%R ^RRRrRrfRRROI|f^^R%rf^g5^RRRR^ II ^\9 II 

R =R RRlf^ fRt R^Rr^RR aTR=s|?R;|REi;^ RIRISRlflf: RR |??R- 
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»Tf5i^Ri^r^5r?iw*Tifi(^f^ ii \<' w 

^T?gr#§?9RrT?ffiN5^TO2ii 

?rf#^en^fqcRf^q ^ ffi^: ^ f ^^r^f^l^'sqgi-qf: 

£tf^^;TO?fsio[^5?r^: II II 

^ ^ ^it #??5nJTRRmr^52i^ sisqr^: ^mh 

5ll^5r?sr^qr ^^T#S5l%q«P?ir^Rf^aF2|F: 

R ^ ?l«irf^ 1^: Rifif^raWt |5RR 3rf%5qr%: I 

3r5RICR#?^I|^?|TR%?r?R ^^R^RPTIW^^R^ 
Rf^R^^fFRI: Rf I g STSRIRf ^■ 

RlgRRSF'lf^g^^ R^RJR^^RT I 1^ RffRlfeRT^ i ®RR- 

^s^RiRcRr R|5iRTTO5[r% Rfspi?^ RfT^rR®ir^rferf^ r 

gRISRlfn: I 3I5qT':R#RR5Tf^ 3IJmf^?l^^q'R€Rr Rl^miRR^flRI- 
tRRR^ I ^ 5 %R55^RORpir ^ Sfo^pR- 

f5f«|^ ?!^ gRrrq?^: JpT: ^fR5r%ft ^ 5^ 

Rjf^^TpTIRTR: arsRfcqf^ft^ fH^zf 3%5f^aT 

S3 

I era: R ^ RT^43[ || || 

5W^5irf^RR^R ^?n!cIR#teRR^5t^R Rf?rr3^??5RIT^- 
R^R^iiRT ^^5iJftRaRr i ®r^«ir arsq^qi^^f fst- 



n 


^ I ^%r^'5is[^gr ^^gra- 

i ??[%Tg=5iTOr 

i q^5R5tPIT 

#igH5^[^^5T I i 

If^ I 1%^ 

I id dimi^^ird 

% \ m i qp?. 

5F^ q^[Fd ^cimr 3T^%R^| m ^ l?R?{fTHdJT$JT^ R^dl^r- 

3To2inai|^^;q5rr^»?r^#r: spr^q: sri^qi^^ 

gq;^ 5ii5qqiqqg(g^¥ni[ q|^#r5«l%?aMcqqRpqiqq?|^JTlIS^*ir^ 
^^irter^Roi^ I dg?^sf^ 3i52ir:2Ji^r«q^«id 3 ^^ 
dgT5R%: II \\ II 

^ %qq[q Rfe|35qn^?n^qiqiqgq7qyf^q5;[qq^^^q^^^^ 

^§5i#^T?tr*n^^ ^ 1 cfir 

11 Vi II 

'?^?f^?!lte'l?r%qn# ^|'Tr#g5f^'l^^^^^f^?ri^5qfqqi?qfq 

II II 

sil^ld d|jrr^ SRKqfqqj^qrqiq^qrqff^qj^oiSRS. 

^?^»TWrgM^5qfq^»^|^[qq^fq|jT|gf^ I qiq?r?qf^q^^?j[; 
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II II 


^qiTO ^«r 50 Tq^lf^^iq f^T?g^. 

^€2RTRrs*lTT^T^?n^sf^ I 3t|5ft?rqnTr^?l M^jor- 

Rg^Rr^ f¥^if^^ 

®{q=5ig[^r^f^^ ^ ff^ ti ^vs II 


^ ^ glSJHRsqfcqsjncqgg^ R^sqrfe^ ^P52R; 1| \<i. \\ 

?ifg^^^5i^5isqf3f^5i^Rqr ^.^ II II 

?l%g fd gfSl^gSJlIcqg^Blsf^qrfH: | g|q¥fr* 

qr=s^q; ll «o n 


5T|!ciq?f»T|r£tf^g^qr3ft^5f;RKn?ir {^q^cRgRi: I qiqRqq^Fgf^l: 
^fCi|5qn:?iqgr^^qRTOU5lfq^^?Iciqt fl[fl?I5>Rqq;RfR. II 8? || 


Jllf fd 5RR[q^ qils^IF^rf^qsr gfqiqRaqrcqq^^ R^sqrf^: | 
qf?iq^JT&q^qq5Rq[ ^ gR^qajisgrll: qwif^ t^- 
^?^ ii ii 


^irg^rrg^Rsqfq^q^iarai^^^gni^rqi ^ (^(t^qa^spRKrr- 

q^ 1 ?qr^5[qiRN?rq^PR^rf5r^R^f«wgnf%- 
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I ti w 

5il^ ^q*ii;^??R52iF^5i«?f?g5^ 3r{^5*ii%: s^irr^^rpTifirf^- 

^ 3 ^%SFcl^5Rqf^R|[^ ^9; |f^ li «8 II 

<5?^ 3Rfgpgq#i ^2r*TT^rq[^cRiq55?i’aRr*n5n^^ 

1 






^ I 

’’^*TttE;(k2fr 5iJi#r snRjgrqr 


: te5=^55^ s^ir- 
C2M ^ I 
t srsqrtqif^^g^rq^st^- 

wi^R^aif^F?praraq% srq^^nqt ^ \ 

sfjjspgf if^ i=^rf5i?^5Rl^srl^?frf^ciq|^?^r- 

srj^spajgpif 5??[q^^q^2n ^ ^-. \ 
li II 

^ Rrfr ’TWRfsn^^i^stJiqqjRn^ql gig^jmJif^iRsqrcqsqr- 


^.— 1. sfira^'^fw5rHTraf^arf5T^i?ijfsif^«?rra^?sBfl'i^iw^r- 


g*w; I 
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gio?in:2Rwra:i 3 ^ri%5r?5R^'r^^JiR«fKq^ ^^^^ 

clI?IR?I#I 5t 1 ^ II II 

R^TOlf^loT II Svs II 

5ns^iTjp[r^qn%^?[^- 

sziFig^q^ sr^sqrfe: 1 # 

sii^cfRt 3T«Tr^%^^<TT?Hf»r{^ ^r=sq^ II »<; li 

srii^gT^orfJi qfg- 

3i?cf*rf^sf^ gTS^^«icr[2?T si?i^- 

5iqf^|q a?^5?fra:5rr®?w^r7^few*n^^l3JTi?i^, ?iii^|5q*iT^iRr- 
\w^, crrg??i|?^*ir#^«ite»TRL mRwf^ cisr qfeqssr- 

^ift?|ori3^'?T2Ri^ II 8^ II 

g??w^*n^5«in^#iii52iR^i^q5^ sc^sqiMi^ ii ho 11 




1^.— «. wira^% ftsif; i 
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1 srf^ORiT ^^sq^r- 



1 i qqqiaRf 

I fqi?jq%Hq ^q^t^?iRRRiqN5iqq;i^- 

I #«r 

cisiR 5irgwTJRrqiwRiRr- 

qiqrqfqq^l^^q #^q^qgii^^qRfq^qR^?iqr ^^qiq?n[: ^ \\ \\ 

# 

^ R cfsnfq 5J55q^^ q^qf^qq qfqqfqsqTO^SsqitqqsrSR^^ 
sr^qrM^ qrR^ ii hr ii 



R ^q^ssTRgi^fqgR^q^q ^^5qRTg^ i ^q%f^crqi^q;q^. 

gR^^R5qfq#RlT^qTqqq% I Rf%iq=5^^?lT ^gfl^S^q^fq- 
q?^q I ^qiqt i 


fl. s. ^fsmf^i^ ?r?5iii<T% 558jiTO;is^«rail! ssraai- 

W«STO^IW^qff% 5|?5fjr^ Sl^c?; rq«^ | 
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I ?fsil 

II II 

OR^ q|5WR52lR5r55^cqqgi?5R^ II II 


I 31#^ q^gR=5|?^'ll%^q ^^m- 

^^^teRjR5flf^g5#^ I q^^irqf ^^|%sq ^^?UTRlfW- 
I ^if^OR^ 



I ^'si^trzrt 
I 

!^^^ig£T^5ir{^flil?2i3r sRjRgr^^i^ i 


^rfwrai 

rpf ^%sir 



1 ^ra^|s[^gq?€n#S5I^^:i I q^^p?i SR^- 

cirlfei^ ^^e»njnf^«ivc5i5qif^^^qf#q7^ i ^if^orar ^5sii#r5ifg=^- 

3 
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3[??iT ^ 1 ®rft ^ 

qp^T^R5Ig^[^ # II \'^ II 

Ji ^ 8s# wr^- 

52lFI5l?55qraR®R>^^ 11 11 

Ai 

^spsRj^qfl^fsi^M I ^ra «I2: 3I*n^- 

5RErf^'i^i5^^^ I g^ri ?ra: swmgii^ swm- 

ispt^ s#^?^f2ir ^ II '^'9 II 

^ gsirf^ ^ ippirJTr^^T^r#T*PT5Rto5T crr?2!i»mr<?mw5J- 

^srmisqrfe: I ^ 

qwmrqni. i «?! sjucqffg^i ^Rqji^sfq 

?Hlf^qrsiq^q^q?5qq;5q- 
^wq^qqjgq? 1% 1 g?n sw^s^H^j^q^q qf^^^lqf^qj- 

3T5?iIcq#5q^q^ ?i5n^q;gqi 5j^ qfgqf«rlr?g^ 
f^|o[ llisqrteqi^ qf=5qj^ II II 

q^^sr^^qqjcfR^^qfqgmsqiq^^q^ i q?it^ qf^sqr- 

fa. — 9. wg*w<Jisili^— qsftara^^wjrf^f *n si^nrar f# sf%Frrf%flt 
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^oznwjqgrfi^ gf5i*n^^gmrwrf^^^?g2ir ^ ii ii 

q^5??Fqq%r^ fRt^i^^gnrr?!*! q|5i*nTO^i^i%* 
II n 

5rfgq?^q5grl%^q’E2f i qf|5qfC2in?tqqg|5i*iiqq5^- 

55|iii?q^ q^sqrcjRH’^q^ q|g*!Tqqgr?5i|^ q^sf^ 

?mTJir 1 2i§ri qs?crrq'5i?q5^%gq^q«q^#^^r5r ^q; i q^gTq^^5[SR|%s^^ 
?qf^qq^5[?irfqte#sp^ i wcrr^it ^flr^ ^«JTHrfwq^5t??n^. 
Jt5cqTTO=^ 1 ^qf^®?r^'«i^qT|flq^f:qq»5q#r^ i 

q^^pRTT^siqqjqr sn3tB^%g|^#sq^f^qq;?q^^q i qqjRqil^ 
^q^f^qRiq?qq5^r%qq«q^qf^qq^^^q^qq5?^^^q i 
^^inqrf^qR^i?qi^qfq«5F^q i ^qiPrqi^oiqr ^qq5gr^q?^q l 5|^- 
^arq^sl^^r ^q^q?fq^ i ^q?r»Tf!Trf^- 

qRffi^R^q^rq^l?q;3wq;%i I i ^iqqfWn- 

?rr5piqq>ai ^q^i^sft^'sqgrfjj^qjRqeq;^ i ^- 

fe. — 5. «isi%R^Ef«H^f*iNr<i% fitfqt85«iiqf^W9i^t^ 8igfl^r5«n%inEiitw 
afaigfttfesrflt^eqm’sra'^qwi^ firfqres*rf^'i^mt l5il?5iraq!T«am gwls^f 

I 
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RWraTf%?^ ^^R«l5R9I^^Hqfeq«?gr{5l^s^^?ciraq^ I 

I STf Rcirl%^ sqr- * 

i^Bcim^ II II 

JI ^ |?1 f|il»l[^^q§r%5i5lflmBqf«iqf|infesi5f gfq*iig. 

gSRiff %5RR|^ stfasqiM^ ^^x.^^f^^ II II 

^ II II 

II ?% ^irm; ii 


ft.— s. si^IiaiS^siflw^; I 



University Notes 

FOUNDER’S DAY: 

The Ele'^T’enth Founder’s Day was celebrated on the 12th October, 
1940 Sir R K Shaiimukliam Chettiar, Dewan of Cochin, delivered the 
address 


CONVOCATION: 

The Tenth Annual Convocation was held on Saturday the IBth 
November, 1940. His Excellency Captain the Hon. Sir Arthur Oswald 
James Hone, Chancellor of the Umversity, presided. Sir Lionel Leach, 
Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, delivered the address to the 
graduates of the year. 


ENDOWMENTS: 

1 Our Pro-Chancellor, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., L.L.D. Raja 
of Chettinad, announced a gift of Rs. 12,500 to be utilised 
in the form of prizes. Of this Rs 10,000 is to be set apart 
for the encouragement of Composition of Tamil Poems . The 
rest of the money is to be utilised for giving prizes in the 
names of (1) His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, (2) Sir Lionel 
Leach, (3) Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chettiar and (4) Sir K V. Reddi 
Naidu Garu. Apart from the original contribution he made to this 
institution by handing over three collegiate institutions and a handsome 
donation of Rs. 20 lakhs to form the nucleus of this University, our 
foimder has been generous in giving various endowments from time 
to time. We are deeply grateful to him for his great munificence and 
generosity. 

2. The Raja Raja Abhaya Kulasekara Chola Maharaja Memorial 
Endowment by His Holiness Srila Sri Kasivasi Swaminatha Thambiran 
Sv/amigal Avergal: (Thevara Tirumurai Prize and Publication of works 
of Tamil Literature and Grammar. Present Annual income 
Rs. 550+Rs. 1,250). 

The object of the Endowment is to foster the growth of the Science 
of Tamil Music in the Thevara Tirumurais and publish works of Tamil 
Literature and Grammar. 

This endowment was founded by His Holiness Srila Sri Kasivasi 
Swaminatha Thambiran Swamigal Avergal of Tiruppanandal to per- 
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petuate Ihe memory of Raja Raja Abhaya Kulasehara Chola Maharaja 
Avergal, due to whose solicitude the Thevara Tirumurais have been pre- 
served to the world. 

The Endowment consists of 114*3 acres of wet and 4*72 acres of 
Dry land (i.e ) 118 acres 75 cents, in Kayalur, Melasethi, forming parts 
of vattoms 21 and 23 of Sisrugudi and Kilmarudur of Kumbakonam 
Taluk, Tanjore District, now m the sole enjoyment of His Holiness. The 
present value of the property is Rs. 75,000 and the net annual mcome is 
Rs. 1,750 at present market rates. Rs. 500 out of this sum sball be set 
apart for a Prize and the rest shall be utilised for publication of Tamil 
Works of Literature and grammar. 
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Some Problems of Higher Education in India 

By 

A. €. STIBRAHMAXTYAtr, 

{Annariudai University.) 

In the present century, bi^er education has been taking 
giant strides. There were only five xjniversities in India in 1915; bet- 
ween 1916 and 1920 seven more were added; and the two decades since 
have seen the birth of another seven; so that the total number of uni- 
versities in India now stands at 19.* SimJarly, the total number of 
students in Universities and colleges in British India in 1920 was 61,225 
while the total number for 1937 is 128,623. This growth in the number 
of Universities and in the number of University scholars shows clearly 
a greater appreciation in the country of the value of hi^er education. 
And Universities too, in their turn, have increased very much the scope 
of their activities. In the 19th century they were content to be merely 
examining bodies granting degrees to persons who had acquired sufficient 
proficiency in different branches of leammg; and these persons mostly en- 
tered the services of government which were then open to them The 
idea of teaching, residential and unitary universities came to pubhc 
attention m the days of Lord Curzon; and the passmg of the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904, the resolution of the Government ot Ind'a on 
Indian Educational Pohey m 1913 and the Report of tlie Calcutta Umvor- 
sity Commission in 1919 became landmarks in the progress of higher 


Ihe Um>rersity ol Rangoon is included ic this computation 
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education, in the coxmtry. Universities have recognised the need for 
organizing departments of study and turning themselves more and more 
into centres of culture which provide facilities for advanced instruction 
and research, with hbraries, laboratories and other accessories for the 
spread and advance of learning. Universities today are stressing the 
need for training the young men who are committed to their care and 
for mouldmg their character. They endeavour to give personal atten- 
tion, atleast, to the advanced students. But still a large part of their 
energies is taken off for the imparting of mass instruction to under- 
graduate students. More attention has to be paid to post-graduate 
work and greater encouragement given to higher research if India is 
10 keep pace with the advanced countries of the world. A glance at the 
following table will make the position clear: — 

About 8-4% of the students in Universities are Post-graduates and 
•1% are engaged in research. It must also be remembered that most 
of the post-graduate students are to be found in the professional col- 
leges. It is true most of the Universities have instituted advanced re- 
search degrees; but the number of candidates who take these high 
degrees is very limited. The figures in the above table show that in 
one year approximately six candidates qualified themselves for M. Litt., 
eleven for Ph.D., two for D.Litt , four for DPhil., seventeen for M.Sc., 
and twenty for D.Sc., bringing the total only to 56. Some Universities 
— notably Calcutta and Madi-as — have large numbers of post-graduate 
departments and adequate facihtics for research and publication; there 
are also others where there are no fulltime University Professors and 
no research degrees. No doubt some Universities have definitely kept 
before themselves the needs of the community The Bombay Univer- 
sity, for instance, has a department of chemical technology one of whose 
definite aims is to form a link between science and industry. So too its 
department of Sociology is designed to meet definite needs The Tra- 
vancore University— the youngest University in the land — ^has as its 
definite aim research in apphed science — especially in Biochemistry, 
Marine Biology and Fisheries — designed to promote the industries of 
the Travancore State. This University has a department specially de- 
voted to publications in Malayalam and Tamil. Special attention is 
paid in the Osmania University to the pubhcation of Urdu books and 
the Mysore and Annamalai Universities have led the way in the pro- 
motion of Kannada and Tamil studies respectively. Even apart from 
the Universities, research work of the greatest importance is being 
conducted in the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Hesearch Institute at Poona and the Bose Research Insti- 
tute at Calcutta. Though much has been done yet still more remains 
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to "be done. And in setting about this a study of the methods and organi- 
zation of graduate studies in the United States will be instructive. 

In the middle of the last century a similar problem confronted the 
educationists of the United States of America. In 1869 the National 
Teachers’ Association of the States recom m ended the establishment of 
institutions to provide advanced education mainly or exclxisively on the 
graduate level and to enlarge ihe boundaries of human knowledge by 
means of researches and investigations. Prominent educational leaders 
felt that there should be established in America, Universities like those 
on the continent of Europe, Universities exclusively devoted to post- 
graduate teaching and research. These institutions should bring to- 
gether the greatest scholars and scientists and the students who are best 
fitted to be trained in methods of research. They should aim at two 
tilings, increasing the sum-total of human knowledge and training 
workers capable of it “Wherever such teachers and such pupils are 
pursuing the most generous culture of a civilized age, there are the 
essential constituents of a University.” Philip Tappan, President of the 
Michigan University, declared that there was great difference between 
mere professional and technical education and that ‘large and generous 
culture which brings out the whole man and commits him to the active 
life with the capacity of estimating from the highest point of view all 
the knowledges and agencies which enter into the well-being and pro- 
gress of society.” According to him the most practical education was 
that whidi fitted men best for practice; and not that which led men most 
directly to practice. Professor Burgess of the Columbia University was 
also of the same view. The progressive understanding of truth must 
depend on free and imtrammelled individual research and complete 
freedom of imparting its results. Even then there were facilities for 
post-graduate work at Harvad, Yale, Michigan and Columbia but higher 
education took a new and progressive turn in America when the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland was established in 1876, the 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1888 and the University 
of Chicago in 1890. 

The first of these was the result of a large benefaction by a Quaker 
merchant of Baltimore, named Johns Hopkins. The authorities of the 
University wanted to establish a new institution on a new plan, an insti- 
tution capable of meeting the educational requirements of the land 
without entering into any competition with other foundations. They 
wanted to give a strong impetus to learning and culture— first in Balti- 
more, then in Maryland and other Southern States, and, finally, through- 
out the entire land. Their aim was to promote public welfare so far as 
it may depend on university influences. 
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At the inauguration of the University in 1876 President Eliot of 
Harvard observed that ‘Universities, wisely directed, store up the intel- 
lectual capital of the race, and become fountains of spiiittial 
and moral power.’ Referring to the new venture he said “Here 
may young feet, shunning the sordid paths of low desire and worldly 
ambition, walk humbly in the steps of the illustrious dead— the poets, 
artists, philosophers, and statesmen of the past; here may fresh minil.g 
explore new fields and increase the sum of knowledge; here, from titrig 
to time, may great men be teamed up to be leaders of the people; here 
may the irradiating hght of genius sometimes flash out to rejoice man- 
kind; above all here may many generations of manly youth learn righte- 
ousness.” Professor Thomas Huxley, the great scientist who opened 
the University urged the authorities to provide wide opportumties for 
study and research in history, physical sciences and creative aife One 
of the prune functions of a Umversity was ‘to increase the stock of 
Imowledge by the investigation of truth.’ Only ideas mattef in the 
world" “The future of this world lies in the hands of those men who will 
supply the world with ideas and in some way furnish the mass of man- 
kind who have not the time or inclination or the capacity to think 
out thmgs for themselves with some theory of things that is 
not too absolutely inconsistent or too absolutely absured to 
serve some practical purpose.” According to Huxley the 
highest duty of a University is to find a system that would discuss and 
protect the powers of artistic creation and the mvestigation of new 
truths which formed the two great aspects of the creative and investi- 
gative human mind. It should aim to supply the democratic state with 
individual citizens possessing ‘mtellectual dearness” and ‘moral worth’. 
From the beginning the President of the University, Professor Gilman, 
wanted the institution to supply to the nation intellectual training of a 
hi^er order than could be obtamed then at any other Amencan College 
or University. It woud be a tragedy if a University produces learned 
pedants, or simple artisans or cunning or pretentious practi- 
tioners. “Its purpose is not so much to impart knowledge to the pupils, 
as to whet the appetite, exhibit methods, develop powers, strengthen 
judgment, and invigorate the intellectual and moral forces.” It should 
aim at imparting a knowledge of principles and not merely of methods 
and at training a class of students who would be thoughtful, enlightened 
and progressive guides to society in whatever department of work or 
thought they may be engaged President Gilman felt that as a result of 
the activities of the Umversity, society must be definitely benefited; it 
should be impressed by the value of learning; its intellectual and moral 
growth should be stimulated; it should understand the world better. 
There should be less ignorance in schools, less bigotry in the temples. 
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less stiffering in the hospitals, less starvation in the homes, less foUy in 
politics. There should he more study of nature, more love of art, more 
health, more wisdom, more happiness in the country. 

From the beginning the founder and trustees gave President Gilman 
a free hand. Dr. Gilman, was a scholar of ripe experience and the first 
thing he did after his appointment was to visit Europe once again in the 
interests of the new University. Prohibited by the terms of its grant 
from plimging immediately into an elaborate building programme the 
new University gave special attention to securing teaching staff and stu- 
dents They wanted the ablest minds Buildings could wait; even 
schemes of examination, instruction and graduation. In the selection 
of staff the trustees considered specially ‘the devotion of the candidate 
to some particular line of study and the certainty of his eminence in that 
speciality’. He must pursue independent and original investigation and 
inspire the young with enthusiasm for study and research They want- 
ed the best men, men free from the tendency to sectional controversies, 
men willing to co-operate in trying a new experiment. When selected the 
head of a department was allowed considerable freedom m its develop- 
ment. Provided he worked in concord with his fellows he Qould select 
his own assistants, choose his own books and apparatus and devise his 
fiwn plans of study. The work of the professors was supplemented by 
lectures by distmguished visitors from other institutions. 

In regard to students they cared less for numbers than for merit. 
When the University opened it enrolled forty young men as associate 
fellows and resident graduates A good many of them were advanced 
students who had taken high degrees in Europe and America Presi- 
dent Gilman was of opimon that invariably the best scholars are those 
who .specialise after a broad and liberal education and the best teachers, 
those who combine teaching and research. Many Americans distin- 
guished m life have been connected with Johns Hopkins, “The first requi- 
site to success in any institution is a body of professors each of whom 
gives freely the best of which he is capable. A University can best pro- 
mote learning by allowing its teachers a hberal margin for private study. 
While a good deal of freedom was allowed in teaching the President 
ewnced a keen interest in the work of individual members. Professor 
Stanley Hall observes thus of Gilman; “He loved to know something 
of their every new investigation however remote from his own speciality, 
and every scientific or scholarly success felt the stimulus of his sym- 
pathy, Hhs unerring judgment of men was triumphantly justified in the 
achievements of those he appointed. He was a spiritual father of many 
of his faculty, the author of their careers, and for years maAa. the insti- 
tution the paradise and seminarium of young speeiahsts. This made 
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stagnation impossible, and the growth of professors there m their work 
was, I believe, without precedent.” 

Dr. Gihnan held that all sciences were worthy of promotion, that 
there was no conflict between rehgion and science; that in the promotion 
of science remote utility was quite as worthy to be thou^t of as imme- 
diate advantage. However, a University as also its scholars, must 
select particular subjects for special pursuit. In the metliods of work 
in study and teaching the utmost freedom must be allowed to student 
and teacher. 

According to a graduate student of the University the most remarka- 
ble thing about Johns Hopkins was the freedom of access to teachers and 
the stimulus afforded by contact with mature minds. Other noteworthy 
features of the institution are the visitmg lecturer plan, the sermnar 
system and the special attention paid to the pubhcation of scientific and 
scholarly journals By the visitmg lecturer plan some distmguished 
professor of another University was invited to deliver a 
course of lectures, often times for a period sufficient to make the lecturer 
in a real sense a part of the University. This served more than one 
purpose, it faimlianzed the members with the work done in other foun- 
dations; it gave pubhcity to the work done in the institution and enabled 
it to get direction and advice whenever necessary Most often it was a 
course of twenty lectures, delivered every evenmg at 5 o’clock attended 
by about 150 listeners, open to all who wished to hear, whether students 
or not. The lecturers were accessible to all who wished to consult them. 
The introduction into the academic circle of ‘men from other Umver- 
sities, observmg, critical, suggestive, famihar with different ways, look- 
ing perhaps, for colleagues or for assistants, askmg help, answermg 
questions, showing methods, provided richness and colour and solid mtel- 
lectual quality. The presence for brief periods of a large number of 
associates, readers or assistants who secured higher appomtment there 
or elsewhere straigthened the University and made its work known 
wherever scholarship was esteemed. The seminar or study circle is a 
group of teadhers and students who meet regularly for the study of a 
particular subject. The meetings are arranged near the library to which 
all have access at other hours. A lecture is delivered, questions are 
asked, comments are made, a demonstration is given, a paper is read and 
thus the study is promoted in an informal but effective manner. The 
University, m addition, published six scholarly and scientific journals 
including Modem Language Notes Thus it aimed to spread abroad the 
results of the researches of its teachers and students and make them of 
practical use to the nation. 
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The Clark University, at Worcester, Massachusetts was started in 
1888 hy the munificience of a businessman named Jonas Gilman Clark. 
It is a graduate institution which aimed at selectmg rigorously the best 
students, seeking to train leaders only, educating professors and advanc- 
ing science by new discoveries. Stanley Hall, the president, wanted the 
institution to be of the highest and most advanced grade with ^cial 
prominence given to original research. He desired to secure the most 
talented and best trained young men. He declared, “We are not a gra- 
duate department in which most so-called graduate students attend and 
most professors conduct imdei^aduate work. We are a school for pro- 
lessors where Imsure, method and incentive, tram select men to higher 
and more productive efficiency than brfore ” Hall had been professor 
of experimental psychology at Johns Hopkins before he was appointed 
at Worcester and there is a certam similarity in methods, organization 
and aim between Clark and Johns Hopkins. 

Like Gilman, Hall too toured the Continent before he entered on his 
new duties. He chose an extraordinarily gifted group of teachers and 
designed his institution mostly for candidates for the Doctor’s degree. 
From the very begmning the University was widely acclaimed and 
accomplidied work of a hi^ order. It left an indelible impress on the 
educational effort of the coimtry; it influenced every institution from 
University to kindergarten and quickened the pulse of educational 
thought. The success of the experiment danonstrated the wisdom of 
runnit^ an institution devoted exclusively to graduate work with a 
limited number of selected students. It gave the coimtry a new type of 
institution having no under-graduate students, with no problems of 
classes, dormitories or discipline* moreover it enabled Americans to re- 
ceive the hi^^t form of training and culture without going to Europe. 
By 1901 Clark men had won positions for themselves in the faculties or 
teachmg staff of Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Chicago, 
Califorma, Toronto and in scores of other institutions. 

At Clark as at Hopkins we see the determination to meet urgent 
contemporary needs by the application of science to useful arts No 
tradition was to be respected which did not promote this end. Here too 
there was insistence on quality in teacher and student, on funds to 
carry on the work, on time and leisure for research and freedom to work 
in one’s own way. The inscription at the entrance to the work-room of 
the school of geography in the University is tjrphical: “The very best 
kmd of education is obtained in domg things one’s self under competent 
direction and with good guidance.” The teachers were friendly 
guides to their students and every student was made to feel that he 
stood for something. President Hall wanted to do everything possible for 
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instructors to do for the students who were received V7ith:n the portsis 
of the University They should be guided to the best ocoLs and lo th.e 
best methods of ’^vork knotm to the insiructor. In fact he ehiuld share 
with his students all his hopes and plans for research The very atti- 
tude of research is a greai education to the advanced sludenL, it Stunu- 
lates effort:, quickens initiative, strenglhens the ivuli and creates inde- 
pendent judgmenc and action which are the cuhnin£.lion of culture JTcth- 
ing can be more inspiring than the instruction given oO a select few by 
an investigator v/ho stands at the elbow of discoieiy, feeling die heat 
and light which attend ix. 

Hall complained that Americans had not yet undei stood the true 
spirit of ceachiiig. “When we have a thoughtful investigs hiig man vho 
has come to be two and twenty, has the fulness of his po’ve'^, and 
eager to keep up his studies, we turn him out of otu* college, and say, 
‘we have nothing more for you/ And when we have a man who is 
decermined to dexote his life for others, chank him Suxd say 
‘we v/iH make you a professor in a college, vre will give you fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, while with your ability yen would earn Sfleen 
thousand somewhere else/ And then we sat him to ceach-'ng boy's of 
eighteen the difference between the sub]uncln’^9 and che eptative. or 
showing thorn the mistakes they have made in emr Geiman exercises 
where they have put in a mascuiine article inslc^d o: a femimne ” It 
2 S true that the well-furnished bachelor of arts lee'^s help] ess v/hen ha is 
turned to creative research after long famiLariiy vntli passive recep- 
tiveness, he needs personal direction and management “But when the 
new powers are once acquiied they are venlabie regcneraiior.. He 
scorns the mere luxury of knowmg, and wishes to achieve, lo become an 
authorl^y and not an echo His ambition is eo krow hcv' ifc looks near 
and beyond the frontier of knowledge, and to vaest if possible a new 
inch of territory from the reaim of chaos and old inghc, and this becomes 
a new and consuming passion which makes him feel a certain kinship 
with the creative minds of all ages, and havmg contributed ever so little, 
he realizes for the JBrst time v/hat true intellectual fi'sedom is, and attains 
intellectual manhood and maturity This thiill of discovery, once felt, 
IS the royal accolade of science, which says to the novice, ‘stand erect, 
look about you, that henceforth you may light your own way with inde- 
pendent knowledge’ 

Scholars at Woicester have also felt the magic spell of Hall’s inspir- 
ing personality and have regarded his semmars as the most striking fea- 
ture of the Clark University At Worcester the human side of Univer- 
sity enterprise was uppermost and routine and red tape were at a 
minimum 
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The University of Chicago which came into existence in 1890 as a 
result of the munificience of the merchant prmce John D. Rockfeller has 
also made a distmct contribution to higher education in America. 
According to Harper, its first President, the main energies of the insti- 
tution have been directed towai*ds graduate work. According to Dr. 
Strong, one of its inspirers, a true University is an mstitution for ad- 
vanced and professional studies. Its central feature is a comprehen- 
sive fellowship system; Oxfoid has 311 fellowships and 346 scholarships 
while Cambridge has 335 fellowships and 795 scholarships. President 
Harper, envisaged three divisions of Umversity work: — ^1. Teaching and 
research 2. Extension work. 3. Publications. 

Harper also aixned, as Gilman and Hall had done, at freeing stu- 
dents and faculty from the handicaps of traditional college and enable 
them to live and work in an atmosphere of scholarship and research. 
He too realised the nnporiaiice of the human element and the necessity 
for adequate leisure for the teachers. Dr. Harper and the trustees of 
Chicago wanted to bring together the largest possible number of men 
who were ahready distinguished by their research, representmg differ- 
ent types of training and different sets of ideas, thus providing richness 
and diversity to the ultimate constitution of the Umversity A note- 
worthy feature of Chicago was the presence of women in the faculty 
and the class room. Like HaU, Harper too fully imderstood the neces- 
sity for meefcmg the needs of the time and the importance of utilizing 
science for economic and social development. Tt is not enough that 
instructors in a University should merely do the class and lecture work 
assigned to them . .The University, including every member of the 
University, owes to the v/orid at large a duty which camiot be d:s- 
chai'ged m the ordi n ary class room exercise. The true Umversity is 
the centre of thought on every problem connected with human life and 
work, and the JBrst obhgation restmg on individual members which 
compose it is that of research and mvestigation.’ Its true function is the 
I’esolvmg of the problems of civilization; and this requires men of the 
greatest genius and culture. Dr. Harper stood for absolute freedom from 
interference by church or state, though such freedom may be abused. 
He mamtamed that the ultimate worth of scholarship lay not in its 
prestige with scholars but m its value to human life. The University 
of Chicago paid more attention to pubhcation and extension work than 
any other Amencan foundation. It is remarkable that of the four 
Americans who won Kobel prizes in Science m the first 25 years of 
Nobel awards three were members of the faculty of Chicago. And no 
wonder the Umversity was a great success from its very inception. 

In spite of its large enrolment the authorities of the University 
declared as late as 1925 that the value of a Umversity is to be mea- 
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sured not hy rujnbers but by th.^ Gu?-ity cf rs -’cili £' 
tions to kno'-’^rla^^e and educauicnar training ard yr£2. 
cf tba j^radva^e Schoc! fat Chicago) is t^-^o "'eld — ■ 
sake of tpe circeveries that \’:!1 thns be made and ssg 
tion cf sr:dents in nsdicds cf research ar£ tsscrErs 
others to fcllc"’^ in their feo’esteps 


d its ccntribu- 
oe “The aim 
:-tearch for the 
rd the ecrca- 
r/ho train 


It is the spirit of research the eager and organized e'^ert +o enlarge 
the arc? of human knordedge to replace guesses 03^ certainties, to 
open nev’ areas of kno‘''dedgc thai is the rnese characteristic work of 
the modern Urn varsity, zzslZ to '\*'hat men of the 

'cast ir^''ov‘^h‘L because we cnwecicte ail 'r crease c£ knowkdge 

comer b’" ''n e'’ohj'*‘hr’-'p7’ nmcc^^s advanc'ng stage by s:age but our 
Ginpharis "’'hi ahvays be on ihe fads aecur£r8''3^ observed, and our ulti- 
mate apnea! ai-^-'-a^'s be to them ” 


American higher education has not grea’-ei achievements to its 
credit Mian Johns Hopkins C^arh and Chicago A-^d in essence the 
methods and crganizsticn of these three se^^ts cf learning follovred 
similar hues ^‘irst came the insistence on imnori^nce of original 
research, nei’t, the recognition the ’^’■aiue cf the personal element; 
and thirdk?- the efforts to make cdi.caricn meet the reeds of the time. 
Hhe special methods pursued r'e"'e the visi'^mg Iccrj»*'er olan, the semi- 
nar system and. the establishment of schclozdy hvmnals and the publica- 
tion of valuable books. 


If the Universities of India are to be ab^e to give a training to 
young men which would St th^m to occupy the highest nosH-'cns in the 
realms of thought and action ihey must take a pl^^nned and concerted 
step forward along these lines -And the scope for research and the 
need for training are almost unlimited in bid’s Young men and 
women have still to go to foreign countries for receiving the highest 
training in the study and investigation of them subjects The highest 
positions in Universities and public services have not j’et been manned 
in any considerable numbers by those who have received all their edu- 
cation in India And the problems that confront our country are many 
and bafiSing. It has been suggested that it is the task of the Universi- 
ties to evolve a formula which will reconcile the claims of rival inte- 
rests in a future constitution for the Government of India. It has been 
recognised on all hands that in the hamessinf of science to industry, in 
the development of the material resources of the country, in improv- 
ing the standard of life of the people, in discovering the cause and cure 
of diseases most prevalent in the land we have as yet touched only the 
fringe of the problem. Again there are the problems connected with 
a new interpretation of our history and culture. 
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It is sometimes contended that the study of Enghsh and foreign 
languages in India is valuable only for the information they convey. 
Even if this were so, these language enshrine the most advanced know- 
ledge that humanity possesses m modem times. Apart from this the 
study of foreign literature should be a guide to the improvement and 
development of Indian languages. The imporftance of the study of 
foreign languages for Indian linguistics can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Whether creative work in English and foreign languages is possible or 
ought to be attempted by Indians is a much debated point But there 
can be no question that Indians can attempt critical studies of foreign 
works and make thus a substantial contribution to their critical litera- 
ture; and what is more the study of Indian literature in the light of 
foreign modes of critical approach v/ill be of undoubted benefit to the 
appreciation and improvement of the languages of the land A proper 
study of foreign languages would imdoubtedly lead to a quickemng of 
creative activity in the languages of our coimtry. It seems desirable 
therefore that professors of English and foreign languages in Indian 
Universities should as far as possible be persons who have a fair know- 
ledge of Indian literature in addition to acquirements m the foreign 
language and that professors of Indian languages should have profici- 
ency in foreign languages. Consequently the scope for research and 
a new orientation of studies is as great in the study of languages as in 
other departments of learning. 
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to the Damsh proposal made to Malaj/a (MaUiah Chetti) to occupy the 
port, paymg the stipulated rent of 3,000 parados per annum to the Naik 
of Tanjore. It was also made clear that the Danes might claim the place 
withm three years ‘on reimbursing Malaya, all his outlay.’ The Hague 
Transcripts refer Lo the proposals made to the Dutch and Mallaya Chetty 
and add that these fell through, owmg to the opposition of the Nayak of 
Tanjore, From WiUiam Bayley’s accoimt of the voyage m A.D. 1637, it 
is clear, that tlie Danes were still in occupation of Tranquebar. How- 
ever, the sad plight to which the Danes were subjected to, by the ab- 
sence of regular supplies of ships and money from home, did not seem 
to have improved the situation and the Danish authorities of Tran- 
quebar were still entertaimng the idea of either selhng away the settle- 
ment or of leasing it out In the beginnmg of 1640, the Enghsh Council at 
Surat suggested that Tranquebar should be acquired from the Danes ‘if 
their poverty should mduce them to part with it.’ Another letter dated 
January 28, 1644 from Fort St. George refers to the miserable condition 
of the Danes at Tranquebar. The Dutch were, however, negotiatmg with 
the Danes for the purchase of Tranquebar, as they were anxious to 
prevent it from faUmg mto the hands either of the English or the Por- 
tuguese. The Danes also seemed to have promised the Dutch to give 
them their first offer.^^ That Paul Hauseene, the Damsh Chief at Tran- 
quebar, had offered to dehver the fort to the Dutch on condition that the 
latter should pay the debts incurred by the Danes on the Tanjore coast 
and should restore it to the kmg of Denmark on demand is contained in 
a letter dated October 19, 1653. In 1654, a Danish ship containing cargo 
was captured ‘by the Brahmans.’ Since nothing more is known of Tran- 
quebar, it IS certain that it contmued for sometime more under the Danes 
themselves. In 1669 after a lapse of twenty years a ship is said to have 
arrived at Tranquebar from Denmark.^® 

The English after their first attempt to found a settlement at Karikal 
in A,D. 1624, and which ended in a failure, seem to have given up alto- 
gether the idea of makmg further attempts to estabhsh a factory in the 
dominions of the Nayak of Tanjore. However, their trade with the 
Danes at Tranquebar is recorded m their records, where it is mentioned 
that in 1643, ships loaded with arecanuts and calicoes had arrived from 
Tranquebar, about the middle of the same year. In that year the English 

29 Foster : The Erigltsh Factories, 1651-53 Introduction, p. 28 

30 Foster . The Enghsh Factories, 1668-69 Cbokkanatha Nayaka's nego- 
tiation with Francois Martin m 1675, offering him both Negapatam and Tranquebar 
m return for his help in driving away the Dutch and the Danes from the king- 
dom of Tanjore, shows that Tranquebar was still under the Danes Tijdschnft, 
p. 11. Cited above. 
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are said to have sent Mr. Greenhill to Tranquebar with 3,500 rials in 
money and coral to be invested in commodities. The fact that the Eng- 
ligh made a further attempt to found a factory at Devikottah (at the 
mouth of the Coleroon) in 1664 and that they were again refused per- 
mission by the Nayak of Tanjore, is mentioned in a Dutch letter.®^ 

(c) The Condition of the KiTigdom under him. 

The long reign of Vijayaraghava from A.D. 1633 to A.D 1673 
was full of troubles and costly wars which impoverished the land and 
denuded it of men and wealth. The Nayaka comparatively speaking, 
may be said to have had a peaceful reign till A.D. 1642 and for the 
rest of hi.s period, he had to struggle hard to maintam his position and 
dominion in tact He was the last of the Tanjore Nayak hue. His 
epigraphs do not take him beyond A.D. 1656,®^* and from the prove- 
nance of these it may be said that he succeeded in keepmg mtact the 
territories left by his father Raghunatha Nayaka ; but in the later years 
of his reign, his territories suffered a diminution on account of his wars 
with Madura In the east, the ports of Negapatam and Tranquebar 
were held by the Portuguese, the Dutch and the Danes respectively, 
while on the south-west his epigraphs and the chromcles support his 
authority over a pari of the modern Ramnad District. ^3 An inscrip- 
tion coming from Nedungunram^^ in the North Arcot District shows that 
the place had continued to be under the Tanjore Nayaks and also imder 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka in A.D 1643. 

Like his predecessors, Vijayaraghava also had numerous agents, 
who assisted him in the administration of his kingdom. A record coming 
from Olay^puttur^^ and dated in the cyclic year Sarvadhari corres- 
pondmg to A.D. 1648, mentions one of such agents, who was called 
Vaidyanatha Annagal and who is said to have effected a parivartana 
(exchange of property) with the people of that locahty. Another agent 
IS mentioned in an inscription coming from Mudigondanallur.36 
Naimappa Nayanar, the agent referred to, made provisions for the 
maintenance of daily worship and festivals an the temple of Mudigonda- 
nallur in lieu of the old right of the temple in collecting donation from 


31. Foster The English Factories, 1661-1664, p 
32 10 of Appendix A of 1921-22 

33. There is an inscription of his to be fcjnd at 
Sivaganga Zamindari 

34 709 of 1904. 

35 . 543 of 1918. 

36 166 of 1925. 


365 

Tiiukkoshtiyur in the modern 
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the villagers for that purpose, A third agent is mentioned at Nedun- 
gu^am, but his name is not known. Vijayaraghava Nayaka was tole- 
rant of all religious faiths, but he specially favoured Vaishnavism by 
his hberal patronage. His inscriptions as well as the literature of the 
period show that he was a staunch Vaishnava devotee and this extreme 
devotion was due to the presence of Kumara Tatacharya, the great 
Vaishnava scholar, at Tanjore. Vijayaraghava made him the royal 
preceptor-^*^ And speaking of the Nayak’s regard and veneration 
towards his spiritual master, a Jesuit letter dated 1659 says ‘that every 
December the then Nayak (Vijayaraghava) of Tanjore used to cause 
his guru to be carried several times round and round the town m a 
gorgeous palanquin borne by the ladies of the palace and preceded by 
another palanquin containing the guru’s shppers and used to walk him- 
self in front of the procession swmgmg a censer and making repeated 
obeisances to his spiritual master’.^® The Tan^avmi Andhra RajuZa 
Charitamu says that he used to feed daily about twelve thousand 
Brahmans and it is said that he hunself partook of his food only after 
seeing that this feeding was actually over. It is also claimed in the 
chromcles that Vijayaraghava paid daily visits to Srirangam to offer 
worship to Lord Ranganatha and that, when hostilities between Tanjore 
and Madura became intense he stopped gomg to Srirangam but, instead, 
erected a big tower in his own capital so that by climbing to its top, 
he could have a view of the towers of Srirangam. He is also said to 
have made large benefactions to the tutelary God, Rajagopalaswami at 
Maniiargudi The Raghunathabhyudayam^^ says that he presented the 
God, Rajagopala, with an armour studded with precious stones He also 
built the prdkaras of the same temple and added flower gardens and 
tanks to it. He founded an agrahara and named it after his father 
Raghunatha Nayaka. The present I^jagopalaswami temple at Tanjore 
was also built by him. Mr. K. Sitaramayya says that even though he 
was a staunch Vaishnava, yet he was tolerant of other religions and 
built several mantapas to Siva temples in the land. 

Accordmg to the evidence contained in the ManTmruddsavildsam^^ 
of Rangajanama, Vijayaraghava married Kantimati, the daughter of one 


37, The Mannarudasa Vilasam of Rangajamma The work bears evidence to 
the close association of the Nayak with his master, Tatacharya. 

38 The Madura Manual, p 160 

39. Sources of Yi^ayanagar History, p. 255. The same work gives an account 
of the decorated halls and royal mansions within the palace, p 265 

40. Since the works refer to Vijayaraghava's marriage m Subhakrit, corres- 
ponding to A D. 1662, the work must have been written about that time 

3 
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Rajachacidra, who is said to have given away as dowry, ten lakhs ot 
villages to his daughter. This marriage with K^timati appears to 
have taken place at the instance of his master Tatacharya. That Vijaya- 
raghava had more than one wife is supported by the evidence of the 
Jesmt letters and Mamjarudas in his Hermbja Nayika Swayani’- 
varam says that he was the son of Vijayaraghava by his another wife 
called Rajagopala Kaiichika, The Nayaka was also a great patron of 
learning and man of letters. Numerous poets and poetesses lived and 
flourished m his court. Among his poets, Kamarazu Ve;nkatapati 
Somayaji, the author of Vijayaraghava Chandrika, Koneti Dikshita, the 
author of Vijayaraghava Kalyanam^ were the important poets of his 
court. The Tanjavur Andhra Vdngmaya Chariiam, which forms the 
basis for a study of South Indian Telugu Literature, says that Chengal- 
vala Kalakavi, the author of Rajagopala Vildsam and Purushdttama 
Dikshita, the author of Annaddna Ndiakam^ were also his 
poets. Kshetragna, the great South Indian musician and composer is 
said to have adorned the court of Vijayaraghava and flourished in that 
period. Maimarudas himself was an author and he wrote Vijaya- 
rdghavdhhyudayam and Hemdbja Ndyika Swayamvara Ndtakam, 
The name of Rangajamma figures prominently among his numerous 
poetesses. She calls herself a wife of Vijayaraghava and prides her- 
self as being able to compose a hundred verses at a time,^ She was 
the daughter of Pasupuleti Veiikatadri and Mangamamba and wrote 
the Rdmdyana and the Bhdgavata sdrain Vijayaraghava, in apprecia- 
tion of her scholarship and versatile learning, is said to have honoured 
her by performing a kanakdbhishekam (bathing in gold) on her The 
reference to a number of Telugu poets in the Tanjore hterature of this 
period, shows clearly that Vijayaraghava patronised them more and 
more. Sanskrit also received its due share and Venkatamakhi’s 
Chaturdandiprakasika was written during his reign Vijayaraghava 
himself was an accomplished poet in Telugu and the Tanjavur Andhra 
Vdngmayam says that he wore an anklet called Sahitya Raya on his 
left leg and had a banner contaming the image of Sri Sarada as indi- 
cative of his patronage of learning He bore the birudas of Sahitya 
Bhoja, Sangita Vedi and Lakshavipra annaddta,^ All his works refer 
to his interest in theatricals and the palace itself contained a big theatre 


41 The Manna? uddsa Vildsam mentions Champakavalli, Kasturi, Sasi- 
reka, Mohanamurti, Krishnaji and others besides Kangajamma 

42 The Mannaruddsavildsam, Satalekhim and Achyuta Vijayaraghava sarva- 
bhauma Dharmapatniy^a Hangajamma. 

43 The ManndruddsaviUsam, lublished by the Andhra Sahitya Parishad, 
Coconada. 
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(ranga)j where numerous plays were enacted to the satisfaction of 
the Nayaka. Speaking of his reign, Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu^ says 
that * the Telugu Prabhanda Literature inaugurated by AUasani 
Peddanna, reached its glory under the careful nourishment and patron- 
age of Vijayaraghava ’ And the important contribution made to the 
southern school of Telugu literature during his reign, was the impetus 
given to the dramatic form of literature. 

The internal evidence shows that his reign was noted for its lite- 
rary activity and it is well known that he was loved and respected by 
his subjects for his pious and charitable works In spite of all these 
finer shades of his character which represent him as a patron of the 
fine arts and a lover of music, the foreign evidence contained in the 
Jesuit letters sho^’s’-s that his later years were full of troubles and wars 
and also paints a black picture of him, charging him with neglect of 
duty, want of courage and oppression 'of his subjects His lack of 
leadership and short-sighted policy are all portrayed in them. The 
frequent departure of a number of his subjects from the realm and their 
migration to Madura and Mysore are ascribed to his neglect of duty 
in protecting his subjects from danger and to the oppression to which 
his people were subjected to by the cruel exactions of the Pradhani. 
On account of this, ‘the artisans suspended their work; the merchants 
closed their shops ; most of the people left their homes and the king- 
dom showed the appearance of a desert ^ From the letter of Andre 
Freire, it is known that Vijayaraghava soon remedied the sufferings of 
his people ‘by giving him (Pradhani) up to the people’s anger about 
A D 1666.“*® Even though his exactions can be justified by his pur- 
chasing peace with the Muhammadans at a heavy price, yet his weak 
character and lack of courage cannot be adequately explained and the 
extremely religious policy of Vijayaraghava only hastened the down- 
fall of the Tanjore Nayaks. 


44 The Southern School of Telugu Literature. Journal of the Andhra His- 
torical Research Society, Vol II, Parts 3 and 4. 

45 La Mission 111, pp. 201-2. 



Chapter IX 

CHENGAMALDAS (A.D. 1674 to 1675) 

Soon after the fall of Tanjore and the death of Vi 3 ayaraghava and 
his son Mannarudas in the tragic battle of A.D, 1673, Chokkanatha 
Nayaka of Madxira appointed Alagiri Nayaka his foster-brother, to the 
governorship of Tanjore Alagiri assumed charge of Tanjore in A.D. 1673 
and soon restored peace and order and reorganised the administration 
of the kingdom on a strong basis. As viceroy, he had to remit the 
surplus revenues to the Madura Nayaka, and he seems to have done 
so only in the first year of his rule. But in the succeeding year his 
ambition increasing with his power, he neglected to remit this sum in 
time to the court of Madura and even assumed a tone of equality in 
his correspondence with Chokkanatha Nayaka ^ The chronicles mention 
that he took among his officers one Venkanna, a Niyogi Brahman, who 
had served the late Vijayaraghava Nayaka as his Rayasam (secretary) . 
And it is said that it was his mischief that was responsible for Alagiri 
Nayaka’s independent and indifferent attitude towards his suzerain. 
However, Chokkanatha did not think of punishing Alagiri for his 
impudence, on account of his close relationship and liking for the man 
and so Alagiri was left alone. In the interval news was received 
that the old Nayak family was not totally extinct and that a boy of 
the late Nayak’s family, who was saved from the catastrophe that befell 
Vijayaraghava and his family, was being brought up by a merchant at 
Negapatam ^ And Venkanna, who was probably ‘ discontented with 


1. The Jesuit letters do not refer to these incidents but say that Alagiri was 
ruling over Tanjore under Chokkanatha Taylor’s Mss. and the Tan'jdvun Andhra 
E&jula Charitamu speak of his independence Also see The Nayahs of Madura, 
pp 164-170. 

2. The Tanjdvuri Andhra Rdjula Charitamu says that Chengamaladas, at the 
time of his rescue, was a boy four years old and he is called as the younger son 
of Vijayaraghava. It adds that he was brought up by a wealthy mer- 
chant Sources, p 325 Another chronicle (Taylor’s Mss 11, p 200) says 
that he was a petty merchant and that Chengamaladas was a child aged only two 
years, at the tune of his rescue and that he was the son of Mannarudas (child of 
Mannarappa) Mr Sathianatha Aiyar says that Chengamaladas must be a son 
of Mannarudas and not of Vijayaraghava, as the latter is described as an old 
man aged eighty at the time of his death The Nayaks of Madura, p 167, Note 38. 

K Sitaramavya, (n 338 to 340) is also of the same opinion W-a fhat 
Chengamaladas was a giandson of Vijayaraghava and adds that he must be at 
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his position and influence in the new regime/ thought of taking advan- 
tage of the presence of a member of the old family and also the feud 
between Alagiri and Chokkanatha, by working out a scheme, in order 
to restore the old dynasty and to bring about the downfall of Alagiri. 
Organising the necessary measures to ‘facilitate his coup-d-efaty he 
hastened to Negapatam.^ 

Joining Chengamaladas (also known as Chengamala Nayaka) 
Venkanna made his way to the court of Bijapur and sought the sultan’s 
help for re-establishing Chengamaladas on the Tanjore throneA 
Venkanna was successful and the Bijapur Sultan, who was 
led to beheve that Chengamaladas was the legitimate heir to 
the Tanjore throne, sent an army under his general Ekoii, alias Vyan- 
koji, to assist Chengarna'^adas in his attempt to recover back his crown 
and patriniomr and also to drive away the usurper, Alagiri. Capturing 
the fort of Arni on his way, Ekoji marched on towards Tanjore ® 
Alagiri being informed of Ekoji’s advance, appealed in vain to Chokka- 
natha for helo ; and the latter bearing in mind AJagiri’s past conduct 
refused to send any heln. In the meanwhile Ekoji h«(3 entered the 
kingdom of Tanjore and was advancing towards the capital Collec- 


least twenty to twenty-flve years of age since both Mamiarudas and Chengamala- 
das are mentioned in the XJshaparinayam 

3 Taylor^s Ms says that Venkanna stayed at Negapatam till the boy was 
ten or twelve years of age, i e , for about eight years But the reference to 
Alagiri’s fall in A D. 1675 in the Jesuit letters disproves the statement of the 
chronicles The Tavjdviiri Andhia Rajula Charitamu does not speak of his stay 
at Negapatam Moreover as Mr Sathianatha Aiyar says (p 167) ‘Venkanna 
was too much of a politician not to realise that a moment’s delay, would be dange- 
rous to the success of his plans ’ 

4 Nelson (The Madti'ta Manual, p 194) says that ‘Chengamaladas escaped 
from the palace during the confusion which ensued upon its destruction and fled 
to the court of Idal Khan (Adil Shah), who received him kindly and promised 
to assist him ’ But he does not mention the source of this information. 

5 Andre Freiie’s letter dated 1676 refers to the expedition led by Ekoji, 
but it differs from the native chronicles in more than one respect. (La Mission 
m, pp 247-249). The letter says that Idal Khan, informed of these events sent 
an army under Ekoji to re-establish the son of the defeated kmg on the Tanjore 
throne According to it, Ekoji fought with the Madura troops sent under Alagiri 
and defeated them The Tanjdvuri AndJhra Rd^ula Charitamu and the chronicles 
say that Ekoji arrived at A37yampet and fought with the troops of Alagiri As 
it is known for certain, that Cokkanatha did not send any help to Alagiri; the 
statement of the chronicles seem to he more probable. See also The Nayaks of 
Madum, rp 167-170 Moreover the chroricles refer to the crowning of Chenga- 
maladas and then onlj’- speak of Ekop’s usurpation, but do not refer to the cir- 
cumstances that led to it. 
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ting all the available forces, Alagiri met Ekoji near Ayyampet and 
offered him battle. The defeat of the Tanjore army disheartened him 
and he is said to have fled to Mysore by v/ay of Anyalur to save his 
own life. And Eko]! entered Tanjore soon after and crowned Chejiga- 
maladas as the rightful king of Tanjore The native chronicles speak 
of the lavish and munificent gifts and presents made to Ekoji by 
Chengamaladas , and it is said that Chengamaladas was also shown the 
place where the treasures were buried and that he imearthed a sum 
amounting to twenty-six lakhs of pagodas. Eko]! was also given the 
revenues of the districts of Kumbakonam, Mannarkoil (Mannargudi) 
and Papanasam, to cover the expenses of his expedition. The chronicles 
again speak of EkS^i’s stay at Kumbakonam for some time^ 

Chengamaladas was proclaimed ruler of Tanjore and he began to 
rule about AD 1674 According to the account of the chronicles, he was 
not allowed to rule peacefully even for a short time as there were 
internal dissensions among his followers Chengamaladas acting on 
the advice given by his foster-mother who had rescued him from the 
tragedy in 1673 and brought him up faithfully, is said to have appoint- 
ed the Chetti merchant of Negapatam, who had protected him in his 
exile, as h:s Pradham and Dalavay instead of giving it to Venfcanpa, 
who was eagerly expecting to he raised to those offices And the latter 
dissatisfied with his master’s arrangement and ‘ displeased at the loss 
of his coveted prize/ approached Ekdji and induced him to 
take possession of Tanjore for himself.*^ Emboldened hy the co-opera- 


6 The Madura Manual, p 197. Mr Nelson following clorely the Jesuit 
evidence says that Ekoji instead of placing Chengamaladas on the throne, had 
himself usurped it and became an independent ruler. But all the chronicles are 
agreed that Ekoji’s usurpation happened only some time latei and was not imme- 
diate. Wilson gives a different account The Historical Sketch of the Kingdom 
of Pdndya, pp 55-56. 

7. Mr. K Sitaiama 3 rya says that Ekoji and Venkanna conspned together 
against Chengamaladas and adds that the former’s stay at Kumbakonam was per- 
haps due to his ambition to conquer and annex Tanjore Mr Sathianatha Aiyar 
following the chronicles (The Nayaks of Madura, p 170) says that Ekoji though 
ambitious, at first refused to invade Tanjore as he feaied his master, the Sultan 
of Bijapur but the receipt of the news of the death of the Sultan emboldened him 
to take action Mr. Sitaramayya says that the statement in the chronicles that 
he feared his master is not trustworthy smee, there is nothing to support the 
death of the sultan of Bijapur m 1675 Adil Shah 11 died in 1673 and was succeeded 
by Sikander Shah who ruled from 1673 to 1686 He adds that Ekoji himself must 
have been sent by Sikandar Shah and Ekoji stayed at Kumbakonam only to give 
effect to his ambitious policy of conquest Hence the death of a sultan and the 
determination of Ekoji to march against Tanjore have no basis of authenticity and 
tibe latter must have acted of his own accord 
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tioH of Vejikanna, Ekdji advanced upon Tanjore ; and Chengamaladas 
informed of the advance of Ekoji, the Maratha general, escaped to 
Ariyahir.® Tanjore now fell mto the hands of Ekoji without any 
difficulty; Ekoji’s occupation oi Tanjore marks the beginning of the 
Maratha rule m the South. He restored peace and order and tried 
to make amends for the defect m his title by increasing the material 
welfare of his subjects. Fr. Andre Freire adds (in his letter dated 
1676) that ‘justice and wisdom of his government begin to heal the 
wounds of the preceding reign and develop the natural resources of this 
coimtry ’ 

The Maratha occupation of Tanjore must be deemed to have taken 
place m the beginning of A.D. 1675 as it is mentioned that Ek5ji took 
Tanjore in the month of Magha of Saka 1596 correspondmg to February- 
March A.D. 1675 ^ Fr. Andre Freire’s letter dated 1676 after men- 


8 About this time Raja Surj/a, the nephew of Tirumalai Setupaii of Ram- 
nad, IS said to have supported the cause of Chengainalad^ What became of 
this coalition is not known But Raja Surya was impiisoned and put to death 
subsequently. The Nayaks of Madman p, 184 H H. Wilson's leference to a 
Setupati called Surya Deva, who is said to have taken part m the fight along 
with Vijayaraghava in 1673 peihaps has reference to this Raja Surya. The Histo-^ 
rical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya, 1838, p 55. 

9 Inscriptions of the Marathas by Mr T Sambamuithy Rao Nelson says 
that Ekoji marched upon Tanjore m the early pait of 1675 and established his 
authority. The Madura Manual, pp. 194-5. 

Additional Note by the Editor — 

“A statement given in the Maiathi language by an old servant of the 
Tanj’ore palace, sometime before 1787 and of which a translation is printed m 
Appendix VI of FuUar ton’s A View of the English Interests in India mentions it as 
the 17th February 1675 ” The account was given by a v/riter under the Dabir 
and Manoji in the time of Pratap Smgh and was given m its literal translation 
from the Maiathi. It runs thus — ^"‘The Yacojee Rajah was the fiist man who 
took possession of the foit and country of Tanjore from a Gentoo (Telugu) 
king, this event happened on the 71h day of February 1675, dated m Gentoo, 
Rauchma Nama Sumvacharum, l^Iagah Suddha Septimee. It appears, from the 
books which are kept ui the palace, diat theie wore 3753, which said villages were 
divided mto the five following sahahs or distiicts , viz ^ — 

Subah Trivady, Subah Mannaigoody, 

Subah Combeconum, Subah Pattacotah and 

Subah Mayavaram, Subah Valumputt 

The coxmtry produced, m the yeai 1675, under the Yacojee Rajah, paddy 
cuHums— 32,050,000 (pp, 317-8 of A View of the English Interests in India, by W. 
FuUaiton, London, 1781). Vyankoji Raja went from Tanjore to meet Shivaji in 
his camp to the north of the Coleroon in 1677 (September) =Shravan, Pmgala, 
1599 (Saka) accordmg to the Jedhe Chronology, and after mutual greetings and 
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tioning the occupation of Tanjore by Ekoji, also supports this date. 
Thus Ekoji, who was sent out to assist Chengamaladas and to re- 
establish him on the throne, had himself usurped the throne and there- 
by brought to an in^onous end the Nayak dynasty of Tanjore, the 
last Nayak himself takmg refuge m the west. What became of him 
is not known ; and the traditions, varied as they are, do not admit of 
any verification. It is claimed by some that Chokkanatha gave 
Chraigamaladas asylum and protected him.^® Kavitvavedi says that 
the descendants of the Tanjore Nayaks continued as 3aghirdars under 
the Madura Nayaks and that a grand-daughter of Chengamala- 
das was married to Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura. 


fraternising for eight days, Vyankoji got suspiaous of the intentions of his brother 
and fled on a catamaran, across the nver, without taking leave of his brother. 
Thereupon Sivaji seized his lands, ‘Jagdeogad and the surroundmg territory, and 
the whole province of Chidambar, and Vradhachal,” (See the Sabhasad 
of Knshnaji Anant. (cir. 1694) ir of Mankhar) 

A Tamil dixonicler, Karayana Kone who wrote a detailed account of the 
history of the Carnatic with particular reference to the Gmgee country and whose 
account was deemed to be fairly authentic and lehable, thus speaks of Vyankoji’s 
usuipabon at Tanjore.— “It is true that Shahji before his death had given 
to his younger son, Vyankoji (Venkoji), his jaghir of Bangalore He had con- 
fided his son Venkoji to his Brahman m i n i s ter, Eaghunath Narayan Hanumante. 
For his part the latter considered Venkoji as his own son.” 

Fired by ambition, Venkoji unjustly took possession eventually of the 
kingdom of Tanjore by force of arms To pacify the country and th^Va the 
population admit his authonty, he had ;^ent all the wealth amassed in the royal 
treasuiy (of Tanjore) by the previous kmg, Vijayaraghava Naicker Far from 
suceeding, this subterfuge only seemed to ahenate Bie neighbouring rhiAfe He 
had to fight them mcessantly and raise armies; which could not bo done without 
enormous expenditure.” 


“Then famme having taken its part, it was not possible for him to levy 
heavier imposts on the inhabitants Having dehberated he determmed to confis- 
rate the wealth of the temples which drew on him the hahed of Hanumante. 
He therefore took leave of his king under the pretext of makmg m his old age 
e pilgrimage to B^es. Eeally he went to see Kmg Sivaji to inform him of 
(plunderings) of his brother.” (Tamil Ms. Karnataka 
^jakkal Sav^tara Chantam (in the Mackenzie coUection) -Section VHI-and 
Guana Dmgous French rendering of the above-" IHstorie DistaiUee des Rois du 
Carnatic par Narayanam Poulle— 1939) . 

According to this chronicler, Vyankoji should have harried the whole 


10. The Tanjore Manual^ p 753. 

n The Andhra Vangrmyam, p 214 Quoted also in Mr Sitaramayya’s 
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He further adds that Chei^gamaladas had a son called Vijayaraghava 
and a grandson by name, Vijaya Man^arappa. Still another view is 
that Che^gamaladas went over to Ceylon along with his daughter, who 
was given m marriage to a Kandyan Kmg.“ Mr. Nelson gives some 
information apart from these traditional stories; but they are also not 
supported by any other plausible evidence. He says that Kilavan 
Setupati, ehlisted the co-operation of Cheijgamala Nayakkan of 
Tanjore, who, it is said, was livmg then m perfect amity with the usurper 
Ekoji, against Madura. However, an attempt was made by 
Kumaraiya, the Mysore general, to restore the old hne of the Tanjore 
Nayaks, but it fell throu^ for want of support and co-operation on 
the part of Chokkanatha of Madura.** 

Chengamaladas was the last known member of the Tanjore Nayak 
line and with his flight, the rule of the Nayaks came to an end The 
Nayaks of Tanjore, who rose to power and prominence imder the power- 
ful protection and patronage of the Vijayanagar Empire did not long 
survive the decline of that Empire. Ever since the accession of Sn- 
ranga Eaya III in 1642, the fortunes of the Empire as well as that of 
Tanjore entered on a defimte phase of decline; and the subsequent 
troubles caused by the invasions of Bijapur and Golconda ruined the 
life of the Tanjore kingdom. Tanjore could not continue for long, 
single-handed and unaided against these great odds, and so exhausted, 
she fell. The frequent depredations of the Muhammadan force dried 
the land of its resources. Besides, the traditional loyalty of Tanjore to 
the Empire made her an irreconcilable enemy to the neighbouring 
Madura Nayaks, who were always in a hostile attitude towards her. 
To these was added the succession of weak and feeble rulers hke Vija- 
yaraghava and Chengamaladas. And Vijayaraghava was to a large 
e.xtent responsible for aUo-wing the kingdom to drift away by his ex- 
treme piety, neglect of duty, and want of statesmanship. All these 
causes acting in unison and favoured by the political circumstances of 
the times brought about the downfall of the Nayak rule m Tanjore. 


12. The Tanjore Manual, p. 753 Mr. Sitaramayya thinks that this is probable 
on the ground that a member of the Kandyan Koyal family told him the same 
story. The Andhra Nay aka Chantam, 

13. The Madura Manual, p. 213. Mr. Sathianatha Aiyar in his work makes 
no mention of this. Pp. 184-185. 

14. The Nayaks of Madura, p. 182. 
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Chapter X 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE NAYAK RULE 

The Tanjore Nayaks were technically and formally tributary vas- 
sals of the Vijayanagara Rayas and their vassalage is proved by their 
title Nayak which signifies a captain or governor. That 
Tanjore was a tributary fief of the Empire is testified to, 
clearly by the Jesuit evidence. The present custom of 
appointing a governor only for a term of years was not then 
in general vogue and when once an appointment was made, it was con- 
tinued without any break or change so long as the appointee remained 
loyal and faithful to the suzerain power. Thus gradually the system of 
hereditary succession began to take root even with respect to provincial 
governorships. Hmdu kingship was never elective m practice and the 
appomtment of Sevappa Nayaka as the governor of Tanjore by the 
Emperor Achyutaraya began practically a hereditary line. The Nayaks 
thus appomted, carried on the administration of the government as the 
Raya’s deputy. As tributary rulers, they were obhged to pay an annual 
tribute to their overlords and to mamtam an army. Whenever their 
help was requisitioned by the emperors they had to render necessary 
assistance and help and play their part as became loyal feudatories. As 
subordinates, the Nayaks had only limited powers regardmg then re- 
lations with outside powers and neighbourmg rulers. Above all, their 
subordination meant their comparative security from foreign aggres- 
sion smce the suzeram power looked after their interests and it also 
meant less e3q)enditure on defence. 

Though the Nayak was technically only a vassal, yet in his own 
jurisdiction he was the supreme and practically the uncontrolled head of 
the government and he enjoyed almost sovereign powers. The people 
looked upon him as God’s nominee and there was always exhibited 
an affectionate reverence for his position. His words were final and 
none dared to find fault with his actions except on rare occa- 
sions, as it was believed according to the Hmdu conception of state 
ideals, that the ruler could do no wrong. Even though the Nayak’s 
power was not checked by any council of ministers or popular assem- 
bly, yet it could not be deemed to have been an autocracy or an Res- 
ponsible power. He had the usual checks and restrictions m the form 
of Dharmasdstras, conventions and the traditional moral code as en- 
joined in the Hindu text-books on Ridjan%ti and DctTidwMti* These were 
his guides and binding limitations in his work as administrator. Be- 
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sides, customary law, such as was embodied in the ackwra of the sishtds 
(conduct of the good) was much respected in the actual dispensation 
of justice; though it did not claim the same superiority as Dharma. As 
these laws were only to ensure a proper and good administration of the 
government and to put the king in the right path of Rajadharma, they 
were generally looked upon as inviolable checks upon the king’s arbi- 
trary power. The Nayak ruler, hke other Hindu rulers, was a secular 
ruler as well as the protector of religion. The Nayaks m general, do 
not seem to have transcended the limits imposed by the traditional 
moral code and the good and welfare of the people were never sacrificed 
for any selJBsh interests or motives. And since the Hindu polity never 
comprehended a constitutional monarch of the modern type, the welfare 
of the people depended in practice largely on the individual character 
of the ruler and hence sometimes good government was followed by 
grave misrule. In case of tyranny and oppression the subjects had no 
legal means of getting their grievances redressed and the idea of rising 
up in open rebellion was never thought of by the people except on 
very rare occasions of intolerable oppression. Under such circumstances, 
the people resorted to migrations to places beyond his jurisdiction. Ac- 
cording to the Jesuit evidence, such migrations took place in the reign 
of Vijayaraghava Nayaka on account of his heavy exactions to pay off 
the Muhammadan enemies. So also, in epochs of benevolent rule there 
were immigrations from other places into the country. 

Practically the ruler’s powers were limited by the prevailing moral 
codes; and the Nayak’s rule was a benevolent despotism Succession to 
the Nayakship was hereditary and the heir apparent called Yuvaraja, 
was given proper education and military training and was prepared in 
the art of government. The RaghuvMhahhyudayam and the Sdhitya^ 
ratnakaram refer to the early education of Raghunatha Nayaka in 
Rdjamti and in the art of handling the various weapons of warfare. 
Practical administrative training was also given to him by associating 
him in the working connected with the affairs of the administration. 
The ruling Nayaks gave abimdant opportunity to their heirs, to get 
themselves fully acquainted with the functions of administration either 
by installing them on the throne openly or by associating them in rule. 
Such abdications to give full powers to the heirs and co-regencies, 
were resorted to when the ruler felt it was impossible for him to carry 
on the government, either on accoxmt of age or because of any crisis. 

The Nayak was helped in the discharge of his duties by a number 
of ofiBcials, who formed a small council of advisers. Among them, the 
minister was the most important person. The office of ‘Mantri’ or 
‘Sachiva’ was always held by men of great learning, integrity and inde- 
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pendence. According to the Hindu political idea the good of a state de- 
pended largely upon the king and hiS' minister. And a king without a 
minister was compared to an elephant without its trunk The Nayaks 
of Tanjore had a council of ministers and the chief minister was called 
the Pradhuni'^- Under the Nayaks this office was always held by 
Brahmans. Govinda Dikshita was minister to both Adiyutappa Nayaka 
and his son Ra^unatha and the epigraphs tell us that he 

was the Pradhani as well as the agent (viceregent ?) of the 
Nayaks. The Sahttyaratvdkam says that when Raghunatha 
started from his capital on his famous expedition against 

his enemies, he entrusted Govmda Dikshita with the entire 
charge of the state. The powers enjoyed by the Pradhani and 
his influence, were second only to those of the king in importance. In 
his political status he was more even than the average Diwan and 
Prime-minister of the Indian States. The Nayak had great confidence 
in him and his advice was sought on all occasions. The Pradhani was 

largely responsible for the shaping of the mtemal as well as the foreign 

policy of the state. Yagnanarayana Dikshita refers to the war coimcil 
held by Ach3ratappa Nayaka and to the momentous part played by 
Govinda Dikshita therein. 

Next in importance to the Pradhani was the Dalavay or the 
commander-m-chief of flie forces He was also called the Senapati ; 
and he was responsible for preserving the internal peace and safety 
of the kingdom and also for defending it against external troubles and 
aggressions. The Dalavay seems to have combined in him the office 
of Pradhani and commander also under the Nayaks of Madura. But 
in Tanjore, the Dalavay was only in charge of the army and its manage- 
ment. He also tended advice to the king on the problem of defence 
of the land as well as on war. The Rayasam or Chief Secretary, 
corresponding to the Ttrumandira Olai of the Cholas, was also an 
important officer xmder the Nayaks. He seems to have been the chief 
administrative officer, but did not enjoy the same importance and status 
as the Pradhani or Dalavay. He was the recorder and the executor 
of royal orders and was held responsible for the proper working of 
the civil departments of the state. Next in importance among the 
hierarchy of officials, was the officer called Attavanai or the chief 


1 The Pradhani is sometunes called the minister in charge of revenue 
(The Nayaks of Madura, p 237). Since the officer called Attavana is said to have 
been also m charge of this department, it is not possible to assign the portfolio 
of revenue to the Pradhani of these times. See also, Studies vn, the Third Dynasty 
of Vijayanagara, p. Ill 
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accountant of the Revenue Department He was the head of all the 
revenue .officials who were called Samprai^ and Kanakkcms 
(accountants) . The Samprati had under his 3urisd:ction a number 
of Kanakkrzs, the accountants of individual villages. The head of 
the hhanda^ara (a'epsur3’) was called the Tdshikana adhikdii and he 
was also an important official connected with the king’s council of 
ministers The Nayaks did not seem to have paid regular salaries or 
fixed amounts of remuneration to these officials and their estahhshments; 
their services vc^ere secured to the state by gifts of land known as mdnyao 

Yagnan.§ra3’'ana Dikshita also refers to the system of espionage 
working under a regular department, then prevalent in the court of 
the Nayaks Tne spies had to make secret enquiries into the affairs 
of the pecplo and study their disposition towards the state and other 
officials and also to report on the happenmgs in the neighbouring states 
It IS said that the news of the death of the emperor Venkatapati 
Rsya I and the outbreak of the war of succession and the consequences 
thereof, v^ere all quickly communicated to the Nayaka by these royal 
snies, who were men of great intelligence and skill. The reference 
in th? Portu^uesa chronicles and in the English Factory Records to 
the Nayak’s v^arm reception of foreign ambassadors, shows that 
foreigners were treated with much fnendlmess and cordiality by the 
l^syaks Father Nicholas Pimenta ^ a Jesuit observer, tells us how cor- 
diaTy he was received by the Na3’’ak of Tanjore. He says : — ^^He (the 
Nayak) entertained us kindly and marvelled much that we chewed 
net the leaves of betel which were offered to us and dismissed us with 
gifts of precious clothes wrought vuth gold desiring a priest of us for 
his new city Vv^hich (he) was buildmg’. Captain John Bickley’s 
account of the English vo3"age made from Bantam to Tanjore also con- 
tains references to the royal reception given by the king and his noble- 
men, to the English emmys at Tanjore. ^ 

In the early part of their rule the Nayaks spent comparatively little 
on the defence of their kingdoms ; hut they always maintained an army 
In course of time when the country was threatened by foreign invasions 
they had to devote more attention to defensive measures in order to 
ensure their ovm safety by erecting forts at places of strategic impor- 
tance on the borders of the land Thus the capital of Tanjore had 
first of all to he well fortified by the erection of a strong fortress 
with a deep moat full of water running round it. On the west of the 

2 Pivichas His Pilgrims, Vol X p 205 

3 The English Factories, Vol HI (1624-29), pp. 13-14. 
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capital, Vallam was likewise fortified against the possible attacks of 
Madura rulers, and it was deemed to be a first hne of defence for the 
capital. Under Vijayaraghava these fortifications were further 
strengthened and new fortresses were built at Pandanallur in the north- 
east, Arantangi on the south and at Pattukkottai and Tiruppattur on 
the south-west in order to prevent the sudden and unexpected attacks 
upon Tanjore by the Muhammadans, who had extended their power m 
the lower Carnatic and the Nayaks of Madura who always threatened 
the Vallam Ime of defence. As the safety depended upon the defence 
of these forts, considerable care and trouble were taken to maintain 
them hi good order. Each fort was placed under the command of a 
loyal and trusted captain and was equipped with up-to-date weapons 
of offence and defence. The Jesuit letters speak of the artillery that 
were installed in these forts. Huge quantities of provisions also were 
stored up m these forts for the garrisons in case of siege. The Dalavay 
was the commander-m-chief and the commanders of these forts were 
his subordinates. 

The Tanjore army was composed of infantry, cavalry and elephantry. 
Foreign mercenaries were also employed at times of need. The 
Sahityaratnakara speaks of a camel corps forming a part of the Nayak’s 
forces.^ The foot-soldiers carried with them long spears, broad swords, 
bows and arrows and the reference to agniyantras is evidence to die 
soldiers usmg firing gtms. The use of muskets and cannon had become 
general in India in the sixteenth century, and had been familiarised by the 
Muhammadan powers of the Deccan and the European settlers 
of the coast. The soldiers wore armours and helmets 
The cavalry and the elephantry were all well caparisoned and 
were maimed by tramed soldiers. Each elephant was equip- 
ped with a howdah of iron-plates on its back. As these two 
arms formed important elements of the Nayak’s forces, much 
attention was paid for their proper upkeep and maintenance. The 
Portuguese accounts speak of the heavy prices which the Nayaks paid 
the Moors for good cavalry mounts Elephants were mostly bought 
from the Portuguese who imported them from Ceylon. According to an 
arrangement made by Antao Vaz Fereira in 1607, the Portuguese were 
allowed to seU the elephants captured in the forests of Ceylon, only to 
the Nayak of Tanjore ; and we find it stated ‘according to fiie existing 
custom, the best purchaser being the Naik of Tanjore ’ in their records.® 


4 SShiiyaratnSkara, Chapter XIII, Sloka 5. 

5. The Portuguese in Ceylon, Dr. Piens. Also J R. A. S , Ceylon Branch. 
Vol. 21, p. 102, ' 
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Nothing more is known of the way m which this huge army was officered 
or maintamed. The kmg himself sometimes led the army to battle and 
took the field in person. Yagnanarayana Dikshita gives details of the 
materials required for erecting tents and also the other provisions that 
were carried by the soldiers. Reference has already been made to the 
soldiers taking with them a medicinal herb which had healing 
properties. No definite information is available from the sources regard- 
ing the navy of the Nayaks ; however, the reference to small dhomes or 
junks m the Portuguese chromcles and which were used in the 
fighting on the Jaffna coast support the view that the Nayaks of 
Tanjore had small ships equipped with guns and soldiers with the aid 
of which they seem to have transported their troops to the coast of 
Ceylon and carried on their oceanic warfare. 

Unhke the Madura Nayaks the Nayaks of Tan3ore had no pdlaiyams^ 
(i.e , feudal estates let out on condition of mihtary tenure and with wide 
power of admmistration given to the holders) under them but there 
were numerous agents of the Nayak, who were m charge of small 
administrative divisions.^ They were the official representatives of the 
Nayak and the collector of royal dues and taxes. The kingdom was 
divided into a number of divisions called riddus; and each nadu was 
further divided into several mdliya/rias or seeme. Each seeme was 
composed of numerous villages, which were called by several names 
such as ur, kudi^ mangalam^ grdmam, hu/nchchi etc. The village was the 
smallest administrative unit of the state and it was governed by village 
officials. Each village had a headman, a kanakkan (accountant) and a 
talaydri or watchman. The local needs of the village were attended 
to by these officials with the aid of representative householders, who 
formed a small council akin to our modern Panchayats. As the Nayaks 
did not seem to have introduced any change with regard to the village 
admimstration, it may be held that the old Chola system of rural 
admmistration was continued. John Neiuhoff says that ‘ each village 
has two judges, who are much respected by the inhabitants.’ 


**‘DejSnite conclusions on this point are not possible in file present state 
of our knowledge Nayak rule, being feudatory in its origin; naturally tended 
to promote sub-infeudation of a kind. In the other Nayak states of Madura and 
Gmgee, the grant of fiefs on a quasi-mihtary tenure formed the general rule 
The existence of fiefs lake Papanad, etc, m Tanjore may point to some degree of 
prevalence of the same tendency, though it was largely limited by the nature of 
the village organisation. 

6. The epigraphs mention a number of agents. One of ^uch agents at 
Karaikal is called m the Ekiglish Records, as the local governor. 
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The administration of justice was not based upon any elaborate 
establishment. In llie villages, justice was administered by the village 
oflfidals themselves with the aid of learned men and selected boards 
of arbitrators. Arbitration, however, was largely in vogue. Even 
disputes regardmg ownership of property, were settled by the arbitra- 
tors. Dispute of a general nature involvii^ social and religious rights 
were heard by the king, who was believed to be the fountam of justice. 
The Nayak was helped in his capacity as the final appellate authority 
by the Pradham and other learned men, vrho were summoned by Ike 
king on those occasions. In the absence of the ruler, the Pradham took 
his place and presided over the court generally called Dharmamla. 
Trials were held in pubhc m the sense that people were allowed to 
attend and to witness the trad but not to offer their opinions. An inscrip- 
tion from Pattfcwaram refers to a settlement made by the Pradham of 
a dispute m which the Pattunulkarars (weavers) and the Chettis 
(merchants) were mvolved. The petition or Valakkumurai made to 
the Pradhani was the result of a dispute regarding the procedure in 
the, receipt of betel leaves and arecanuts durmg marriages. The exact 
details of the settlement are not available to us, but the reference to 
the vow made by both the parties to supply a new cloth worth five 
panams to the goddess of the local temple in case of transgression of the 
terms of fids settlement, shows that the dispute was settled m a manner 
that was satisfactory to the contending parties.'^ Generally, punish- 
ments took the form of a fine or penalty but in extra-ordmary cases in- 
volving cnmmal offences, the culprit was put mto prison where he was 
detained. The Jesuit letters refer to the prisoners, who were detained 
at the Vallam fort. 

The coastal region was, at the several ports, in the hands of foreign- 
ers like the Portuguese, the Danes and the Dutch. The Nayaks do not 
seem to have possessed any control either fiscal or judicial over them 
The Nayaks cared only for their revenue-returns from their trade 
operations, the regular pasunent of which maintained happy relations 
between them and the rulers of the land A cowle given to the Dutch . 
contains provisions by which Vijayaraghava Nayaka was obliged to hand 
over back to them such offenders, who mi^t have escaped from their 
settlements in fear of punishment. 

The main source of revenue was the land tax, besides taxes on 
various articles of merchandise. There were also taxes levied on differ- 
ent professions like the goldsmith’s tax and the grazing tax.® According 

7. 257 of 1927. 

8. 22 of 1897 refers to the remission of taxes on goldsmiths. 460 of 1922 
mentions the grazing tax of three panams per anriTitn 
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to the Jesuit evidence, the king took half of the produce of !?nd os land 
tax. Payments were generally made m cash A letter dateci 13S3 sa^'s 
that Ekdji was receiving monev payments as revenue Vuayaiashava't 
grant of a charter to the Dutch at Negapatam hears e-^ndence to 
the existence of a mmt at Tanjore. The Dutch, who vere 
also permitted to issue coins of their v^ere ashed 

to mint corns of the same weight and fineness as was done at the 
capital. However, sufficient details are wanting to explain in fuT the 
^vorking of the revenue system, the nature of the taxes and their inci- 
dence Another source of income was the rent paid hy foreigners who 
had settled on the coast The epigraphs mention a number of miscel- 
laneous taxes as forming a source of the state revenue; hut nothing is 
known about their character Some of these taxes were made over to 
corporations and individuals in recognition of their meritorious services 
and also to temples and public charities. Lands also were gifted away 
to temples and charitable institutions free of taxes. The taxes were 
collected from the people by the village officials and remitted to the 
Toyal treasury® The first item of expenditure was the remittance of 
the tribute due to the suzerain power It is not known for certain, how 
much Tanjore paid as tribute, and Father Vico in his letter dated AD. 
1611 says that Tanjore had to pay an annual tribute of six to ten nulhon 
francs The ordmary items of expenditure other than the tribute, in- 
cluded the maintenance of the army, public works and charities of public 
utility and welfare As the Nayaks had not many poligars under them, 
they had to maintain a large army at a considerable cost Large sums 
of money were spent towards the maintenance, construction and reno- 
vation of temples as the State had to look after the spiritual needs of 
the people Much was also spent on public chanties such as the mainte- 
nance of feeding institutions, also on public woiks like digging of tanks 
and canals for purposes of irrigation and also m buildmg Sights of steps 
leadmg to the ba+hing ghats si many places, on the banks ot the Cauvery. 
Though the irrigational system of the land was fairly well laid by the 
ChSlas, yet the Nayaks seem to have added more irrigational facilities 
to the agriculturists by spending large sums of money on such projects. 
The epigraphs and the literary evidence refer to the construction of a 
dam across the Cauvery by Achyutappa Nayaka Likewise numerous 
tanks were dug up for storing up water against the possible failure of 
monsoons. 


9 194 of 1922 Refers to the amount payable to the palace bv the people 

(Uravar) of the Nodiyur village 

10 La Mission du Madure, Vol II, p 124 
5 
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Commerce was carried on mainly by foreign merchants and the 
Nayaks did not seem to have generally encouraged trade enterprise on 
the part of their subjects. The reference in inscriptions to the export 
and import duties shows that there was foreign trade but it was not 
conducted by the natives. There was however, a large volume of inter- 
nal trade carried on by the native merchants. Large quantities of 
articles were transported from one place to another. Men and pack- 
animals were employed in the tran^ortation of goods from place to 
place and the internal means of communication were not at all suitable 
for the rapid transport of commodities As the hi^ways were infested 
with robbers, the merchants generally travelled in groups. The Englis h 
Factory Records speak of the foreign trade carried on by the Portuguese 
and the Danes on the Coromandel Coast. Reference is also made to 
the excellent quahty of the Coromandel cloth ‘ The goods made in the 
T^aick’s country far exceeds Pulicat in colours, goodness and cheapness.’ 
Negapatam was the most important trading centre under the Portuguese 
merchants. Although Caesar Federike speaks of it ‘as a country of small 
trade,’ Barbosa gives a good account of the trade carried on there and 
also its importance. He says that “ a lajrge number of ships 
from Malabar sail hither every year, most of them to take 
cargoes of rice by which they make great profits, and they 
brmg hither abundance of goods from Cambaya, copper, quick- 
silver, Vermillion, pepper and goods of other kinds. In this 
province of Charamandel are also found many sorts of spices 
and drugs which come from the kingdom of Malacca, China and Bengal.’ 
He also refers to the native Hmdu merchants called Chettis, (tihe com- 
mon caste title of the trading classes) and says that they were very 
cunning in every kind of traffic in goods The English Records speak 
of pepper, calicoes, indigo used in Europe for dying, saltpetre, raw cot- 
ton yam and fine cotton clothes as chief articles of export while the 
imports were broad clothes and other woollen stuffs chiefly of EngliaTi 
manufacture, tin, lead, quicksilver, ivory from Africa, coral from the 
Mediterranean, gold and silver embroideries, sword blades, knives and 
glass The foreign merchants are said to have made large profits. 

Agriculture was the most important industry of the 1an>) and it 
flourished under the careful patronage and protection of the state. The 
state gave encouragement to this industry by providing irrigational facili- 
ties. Sugarcane also was grown on a large scale and the cultivation of 
cane fostered the manufacture of jaggery and sugar However these 
industries were run only on a small scale Fruit growing and gardening 
were oflier supplementary occupations of the people; and the Portu- 
guese writers refer to the abimdance of fruit that were available in the 
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land. The most important of the textile industries was the weaving of 
cotton cloth and the dyeing industry must have been highly devebped, 
since the foreign evidence speaks in glowing terms, about the coloured 
and the painted doth of the Coromandel Coast. Another industry that 
flourished under the Nayaks was the making of salt not only by 
those who lived near the coast, but also by inland people. The Nayaks 
fostered these industries as they were a source of revenue to the state. 
It may be said in passing that most of the artides needed for consump- 
tion were locally produced except a few luxuries like silk and ^ss, 
which were imported from outdde. 

The Nayaks continued the traditional Hindu attitude of religious 
toleration and impartial patronage by extending their patronage to all 
religious sects. Even thou^ they were the followers of Vaishnavism 
yet, they supported all the Hindu sects. Sevappa Nayak’s grant of lands 
in favour of a Muhammadan mosque at Tanjore, his permitting the 
Christians to come and settle in his coimtry, his gifts to Siva temples 
and his grant of lands to the Madhwa teacher, Vijayindra Tlrtha, all 
these show the general attitude of the Nayaks and his religious catholi- 
city. Hts successors also were great patrons of all these institutions 
like him The reference in the chromcles to the mass feeding of 
Brahmans done by the Nayaks, agam stands testimony to their high 
regard and respect with which they left imdisturbed the traditional 
classes and castes of society. The Brahmans seem to have ^joyed 
special privileges and their services were utilised for the good of the 
administration and for the welfare of the people. The three important 
religious faiths that received royal patronage were, Saivism, Vaishna- 
vism and the Dwaita cult of Madhwa. The Nayaks were close ad- 
herents of their faith and as enjoined in the scriptures, they made pil- 
grimages to holy places. Both the Raghuv/athdhhyudayam and the 
SShityaratnakam speak of the austere hves led by the Nayaks. The 
social institutions of Sati and yurdah were confined mostly to the royal 
and noble fanuhes. The Nayaks were aU polygamists and the preva- 
lence of Sati m the ruling family is proved by the foreign evidence of 
Jesuit letters. Both Ramabhadramba and Yagnanarayana Dikshita 
refer to the presence of courtesans, who formed part of the society- 

The Nayaks were great patrons of learning and it is said that about 
fifty four poets and men of letters hved and flourished din±ag their 
time.^^ In ^ite of all this, yet it appears that the state did not take an 
active interest in imj^arting education to the public. There are no ins- 

11 P. P S Sastn- Introduction to The Descriptive Catalogue of the Mss. 
in the Tanjore Serfop Maharaja’s Saraswathi Mahal Library at Tanjore 
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criptions to show that they founded a public school, but at the same time 
it cannot be said that they were indifferent to the promotion of learn- 
ing. Education was largely left to private enterprise but patronage was 
extended to them by grant of lands and other gifts. The numerous 
agraharas which they founded were all centres of learning but it was 
not open to all commumties. Besides Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu were 
also encouraged by them. They made liberal grants to mathas and 
temples which were also centres of learning. The presence of numerous 
poetesses shows the high level of culture and learning attained by 
women. The Nayaks attracted learned men from other parts by holdmg 
hterary durbars frequently. It is said that the Telugu drama known as 
Yakshagdna had its origin durmg their time. The internal evidence 
bears ample testimony to the great interest evinced by the rulers m 
theatrical and other amusements such as the Bommalatta or figurme 
play^® The Yakshagdna is a dramatic composition ‘set to music and 
simg and acted upon the stage accompanied by instrumental music.’ 
Ramabhadramba also mentions skilled women artists, who were past- 
masters in the art of dancing. Haghunatha is said to have witnessed 
such dance recitals and the palace itseK contamed a stage. There were 
also women, who could play on the musical instruments such as the 
Veena and the Mndanga and to the accompaniment of which the palace 
dancers danced m the presence of the king. Fine arts such as painting, 
sculpture and music reached a high level of perfection and excellence 
under them. The Raghundthdhhyudaya Ndtakam of Vijayaraghava 
refers to the decoration of the palace walls with portrait paintings depic- 
ting historical events and the coronation durbars. The Nayaks’ patronage 
of music and their high appreciation of it are all recorded in the 
chronicles. Raghunalha himself was a great lover of music and he was 
an accomplished Veena player. He wrote the Sangitasudhdnidhi which 
was soon followed by the Chaturdmdtprdk&sika of Venkatamakhi. The 
latter is called the rejuvenator of Carnatic Music, while the former 
enriched the science of music by his original contributions such as the 
discovery of new ragas like Jayantasena and talas called Ramanai^a. 

The Nayaks of Tanjore thus largely contributed to the advance and 
progress of the material welfare of their subjects and even though they 
were not able to make any substantial contribution either to the science 
of pohtics or administration, yet ihey occupy an honourable place among 
great patrons, for their deep love of learning, encouragement and 
patronage of learned men, music and painting. The most notable contri- 
butions of their benevolent rule are still discernible in the field of lite- 


12. Raghundlhabhyudayam, Chapter XII, Sloka 10 
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ratiire and music. The present magnificent Tanjore Palace Library is 
said to have been enlarged from the nucleus left by the Nayaks. The 
important results of their rule were the migration of a large number of 
Telugu speakmg people into the Tamil land and the evolving of a collo- 
quial form of Telugu with a large admixture of Tamil words. Though 
they were Telugus by birth, they soon endeared themselves to the Tamil 
people by their benevolence, justice and love. Their rule was equally 
noted for its moderation as for its equity and though they were foreigners 
in the Tamil country at the time of their advent, they made Tanjore 
their home and became quickly an integral element of the country and 
continued the traditional policy of protection of the subjects and patron- 
age of rehgion, arts and letters. Thus the Nayak rule in Tanjore forms, 
from the cultural pomt of view, a most pleasmg epoch in the history 
of the South Indian people. 
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An instinct, then, is “an inherited or innate psycho-physical dis- 
position which detennines its possessor to perceive, and to pay atten- 
tion to, objects of a certain class, to experience an 
excitement of a particular quahty upon perceiving such an object, and 
to act in regard to it in a particular manner, or, at least, to expenence 
an impulse to such aotion.’'^^ There are, then, three distmguishable 
elements in the innate mental structure designated instinctive. There is 
first, the perceptive aspect, secondly the central or emotional aspect, and 
thirdly the executive, active or behavioural aspect. If we keep our 
mind constantly alert and do not succumb to the usual temptations 
besetting the spatialisation of mental facts, then we can see clearly the 
significance of these three aspects as represented m the below. 


An Instinctual Unit 



The Tripartite Conception of Instinctual Structure and Function 
(1. The perceptual aspect, 2a The emotional aspect, 2b. The Expressions of 
Emotion and 3 The behavioural aspect). 

Let us, for the sake of simplicity consider a fimdamental instinct, the 
instmct of flight or escape, with its concomitant emotion of fear. In its 
most primitive and elementary form, as it operates in the minds of 
very young children, it is stimulated by sudden loud rasping noise, 
sudden loss of support or physical pain; these excitants of the instinc- 
tive structure of the mind generate the emotion of fear, and the result- 
ing behaviour is the loud cry of the child. In the case of the adult, the 
‘‘objects” which excite fear may be many and varied, their number and 
quality being determmed by expenence. But, running through aU of 

14. Social Psychology, pp, 23-25. 

6 
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them we may detect one common characteristic, namely, anticipation 
of pain, physical or mental. Experience teaches the adult to be afraid 
of many things and persons, and often the springs of fear sink deep 
down into the unfathomable (or unconscious) strata of the mind. The 
person who is the “patient"’ may not know why he is afraid or even of 
what. Similarly, on the final behavioural side too the adult has learnt 
to check and control his actions so that he might put on the mark of 
courage. The natural reaction of the adult to any object exciting fear, 
is flight to a place of safety, and lying hid m that place. So, the first 
and third aspects of an instmct are subject to considerable modifications 
in adult experience, and the only aspect which remains constant is the 
central affective or emotional aspect. The emotion pertaining to or con- 



FIG. n. 

Conditioning of the perceptual and behavioural aspects of the instinctual struc- 
ture of mind according to Pavlovian principles 

N P 1—6 are the natural stimuli which excite the perceptual aspect of the 
instinctual structure of the mmd C P 1—6 are the artificial or conditioned 
stimuh which replace N P. 1—6 accoidmg to the principles laid down by Pavlov. 
N.B. 1 — 6 are the natural acts of behaviour 

C.B. 1—6 are the learnt or conditioned acts which replace N B 1—6 respectively. 

comitant with the instinctive structure of mind has, therefore, been held 
by McDougaU to be of considerable importance, as it enables us to 
identify the instinct at work. “. . .the afferent or receptive part and the 
efferent or motor part are capaWe of bemg greatly modified, indepen- 
dently of one another and of the central part, in the course of the life 
history of the individual; while the central part persists throughout life 
as the essentml unchanging nucleus of the disposition. Hence in 
man, whose intelligence and adaptabihty are great, the afferent and 
efferent parts of each instinctive disposition are liable to many modifi- 
cations, while the central part alone remains unmodified’, the 

emotional excitement, , is the only part of the total instinctive 
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process that retains its specific character and remains common to all 
individuals and all situations in which the instinct is excited. .. .eacit 
kind of emotional excitement is always an indication of, and the most 
constant feature of, some instinctive 'process/’^^ An emotion, then, is the 
central, invariable, distinctive, characteristic aspect of every instinctive 
process. This simple relationship, which is scientifically accurate, 
between instinct and emotion, was perceived clearly for the first time 
by McDougallf and its formidation in clear psychological terms is one of 
the outstanding contributions of our author to psychological theory. We 
shall return later to a detailed discussion of this very important topic of 
the nature of instinct — emotion relationship. At this stage, however, 
in order to make the hormic picture of the structure of instinct com- 
plete in all its details, we must notice the connection between the ex- 
pression of emotion, and the expression of the instinct in the form of 
action or behaviour. 


An Jnstinctiial Unit 



The expressions of the emotions and the expressions of the Instinct. 

(The dovetailing m the region marked DD is to be noticed.) 

When an instructual structure of the mind is stimulated by an 
appropriate excitant, then, there surges up a specific emotion which 
has its own bodily counterparts. These expressions of the emotion, 
both internal and external, have been studied carefully and recent deve- 
lopments in endocrinology have served to throw valuable light on the 
v^hole problem of the utility of these neuro-muscular and glandular 
activities. In fear, for example, the occurrence of the heightened acti- 
vity of the adrenals, and the heart; the cessation of digestive activities; 
the withdrawal of the blood stream from the face, stomach and inte- 

15 Social Psychology, p. 29 (Italics ours) 
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slines, and its concentration in the muscles to be exercised m flight; and 
such other activities have been carefully studied, and it has been shown 
how these are all directed towards one definite aim, namely, that of 
TipIping and accelerating the activity appropriate to the mstinct, of 
which the emotion is the central aspect. Flight, is the natural activity 
pertainmg to the instmct of escape, and all the “expressions of the emo- 
tion” of fear are organised to serve the cause of “flight”. The expres- 
sions of the emotions fit snugly into the activity of the instinct and fur- 
ther that activity. This observation is true generally of all instincts, 
and it is well to remember that sustamed and patient experimentation 
is at the back of this hormic conclusion. 

We diould remind ourselves that our discussion is confined to the 
primitive, natural level of mental structure, and that the more sophisti- 
cated levels of behaviour wiU be dealt with later No purpose will be 
served by confusing the higher sentimentative level of human beha- 
viour with the primitive instinctual level, and applying the principles 
properly belongmg to the latter for the elucidation of the former. 

The picture, then, that we get of the elements of the hormic struc- 
ture of the imnd is that each one of these elements (or instincts) is 
excited by certain natural stimuli which in the course of experience 
may be replaced or added to by many others, having sometimes very 
remote and slender connections with the original excitants (and may be, 
no connection at all) The process of conditioning which has come to 
exercise a wide-spread (but not altogether healthy) fascination over the 
minds of psychologists belongs here. Conditioning is identical with 
the process of grafting in trees. Without the living stem the graft is 
worse than useless. The instinctive structure is the living dynamic 
stem in the grafting process known as conditioning. 

The appropriate excitant having been received by the instinct, 
there surges up the emotion, the constant central aspect, whose expres- 
sions flow into the last or behavioural aspect and help to sustain or 
accelerate it. But, as in the case of the first aspect, the last also is 
subject to very considerable modifications throu^ experience. It is 
supposed to be the high water mark of the so-called civilised behaviour 
of the modem age to inhibit completely the natural activity appropriate 
to the basic instincts of human nature Such inhibition carries with 
it the inhibition of some of the more marked outward expressions of 
the emotion of that instinct. 

Section X. The Hormic list of Instincts. 

The significant question now arises, “How many of these basic ele- 
ments (called instincts), which hormic psychology has isolated and 
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A Comparative Statement of Fundamental (mental) Structures as 
developed in McDougalVs three great works 



Social Psychology 

1 

An Outline 

2 

Energies 

3 

1. 

Fhght 

(Fear) 

(f) Escape 

(Fear) 

(d) Fear 

2. 

Repulsion 

(Disgust) 

(e) Repulsion 

(Disgust) 

(b) Disgust 

3. 

Curiosity 

(Wonder) 

(c) Curiosity 

(Curiosity) 

(e) Curiosity 

4 

Pugnacity 

(Anger) 

(b) Combat 

(Anger) 

{]) Anger 

5 

Self-abasement 

(Subjection) 

(h) Self-submission 

(Subjection) 

(i) Submission 

6 

Self-assertion 

(Elation) 

(i) Self-assertion 

(Elation) 

(h) Self-assertion 

7 

Parental Instmct 

(a) Parental or 

(f) Protective or 


(Tender Emotion) 

Some other instincts 
of less well-defined 
emotional tendency 

Protective instinct 
(Tender Emotion) 

Parental instmct 

8 

Reproduction 

(i) Matmg 

(Lust) 

(c) Sex 

9 

Gregariousness 

(3) Gregariousness 

(g) Gregariousness 

10. 

Acquisition 

(k) Acquisitiveness 

(Ownership) 

(m) Acquisition 

11, 

Construction 

(1) Constructiveness 

(Creativity) 

(1) Construction 

12. 


(d) Food-seeking * 

(Gusto) 

(a) Food-seeking 

13 


(m) Appeal 

(Distress) 

Some Minor Instincts 

(k) Appeal 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


(n) Laughter 

(Amusement) 

(n) Laughter 

(0) Comfori 

(p) Rest or sleep 

(q) Migration 

(r) Simple bodily 

needs. 


16. The letters within brackets m columns 2 and 3 indicate the order in which 
the elements of mental structure are discussed in An Outline and Energies res- 
pectively. 
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analysed witii such clarity, are there in the human mind?” McDougall 
has given different answers m his different epoch marking books, and 
this fact has been used as one of the arguments against the validity of 
the hormic theory We are familiar with the phenomenon of the steady 
increase in the number of chemical elements. From a 
little over seventy, the number has come up to a little less 
than hundred. Yet, no one has felt the need for attacking the 
foundations of chemistry, because it has been addmg to the list of its 
elements. If through addition to knowledge it is found that there 
is need to add to ihe basic elements of the constitution of human nature, 
one need not take any objection to the expansion of the list of instincts. 
If we keep this important consideration m mind we shall not easily be 
tempted to do injustice to the contributions of hormic psychology in 
this field. 

The table (vtde page 331) sets forth clearly the development of 
McDougaU’s conception of the number and nature of the fundamental ele- 
ments of human mental structure In the earliest work, "An Introduction 
to Social Psychology’’ (1908) , the list is short, containing only seven major 
instincts and four minor ones, the line of distinction being decided by 
the fact that the former have well-defined emot’ons, while the latter 
lack such clear identifying central affective tendencies. Distinctness of 
emotion is here made the test for the recognition of an independent 
instinct In "An Outline of Psychology” (1923) the name instinct is 
still retained, though there are included in the list, which is nearly 
twice as long as the original list in the Social Psychology, many instincts 
which do not have any clearly distinguishable emotions McDougall 
chooses to name the affective aspects of these, after the instincts them- 
selves with the prefix “feeling of” It will also be noticed that there 
are not many changes in the names of the instincts. But, when we 
come to the Energies of Men (1932) we meet many fundamental changes. 
The term “instinct” is abandoned, and replaced by “propensity”. 
A new conception, that of “ability,” is introduced The names have been 
altered. In many instances the propensities are given the names of the 
emotions. The “ Emotion ” test is abandoned, and the list is nearly 
trebled Along-side these changes, a fundamental change in McDougall’s 
view of instinct has occurred. A criticism of this change will constitute 
the main theme of one of the later parts of this monograph. At present, 
it is sufficient to note that that there is an evolution in the hormic con- 
ception of the instinctual structure of the Tninti. 

Section XI The Hindu and Hormic lists of Instincts 

We may, in passing, make a remark of great interest, and of some 
importance to our general theme. Ancient Hindu Psychology, workmg 
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in the field of aesthetics, put forward a hst of elements of h uman men- 
tal structxire similar to McDougaU’s first list. In the Rasa (or aesthetic), 
scheme of the ancient hterary critics eight Sthayi Bhavas (or fundamen- 
tal propensities) were recognised. These were anger, fear, disgust, 
wonder, assertion, mirth, love and sympathy. Ihe first ei^t elements 
mentioned in the first column of the comparative table seem to have 
been admitted by Hmdu Psydbology, except submission, which was 
evidently identified with fear. Sympathy is not considered to be a 
separate instmct by McDougall, but only a peculiar characteristic of 
all instincts. What was said in another context may be repeated here 
with profit. “ The schayi bhavas are the propensities of western psycho- 
logy, and of these Krodha, bhaya, jugupsa, and vismaya may be accept- 
ed as bemg really elemental. Hasya should be interpreted as lau^ter, 
and rati as simple sex passion (or lust). Soka is not elemental, and 
so it should be replaced by tender emotion which is the most fundammi- 
tal component of the complex texture of soka. ITtsaha should be re- 
placed by self-assertion. With these modifications we may accept the 
foundation of the Rasa theory.... There is remarkable resemblance 
between the two lists — ^Ihe Hmdu and Ihe McDougallian 

Section XU. Hormic Orientation to Psychological Studies, 

We have not yet reached the point where the unique features of 
hormic psychology could be set forth and evaluated; but even at this 
early stage it is well to notice a most valuable contribution made by 
hormic psychology. McDougall’s psychological theory has given a 
defimte orientation to psychological studies. It has made it possible 
for the psychologist to organise the topics of his study round a central 
dynamic point. One of the major requirements of a well-developed 
science is that its parts (that is, the component topics of study which 
constitute the whole) should be throughly organised. A science which 
lacks internal organisation in its hmbs is m a sorry plight indeed. And 
psychology was m this unenviable position far a long time. Throu^ 
overemphasis on the cogmtive aspects, the affective and conative parts 
were hard to fit into a purely intellectualistic psychology. Even the 
great work of James suffers from this defect. The two volumes of 
his work, “The Principles of Psychology”, are in conflict with each 
other, because two conflicting principles govern the outlook in these 
tomes. The elementary text books, deahng with the so called faculties, 
lack internal cohesion. A well known and popular text-book like Angell’s 
Psychology suffers from this defect. Starting with a consideration of 

17. Naidu, P S., “ The Basa Doctrine and the Concept of Suggestion in Hmdu 
Afistheucs.” Journal of the Annamalai University, Vd. 2C, 1940. 
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the general nature and aim of psychology, the author enters into a des- 
cription of the nervous system, and then he places before us Chapters 
on Attention, Sensation, Perception, Memory, Imagination, Reasoning, 
Feeling, Emotion etc. Each chapter might very well constitute a mona- 
graph. If we look at a recent book such as Professor Woodworth’s 
Psychology, the situation is not any different. The order of chapters is 
changed, but the same incoherence persists. There is no bindmg princi- 
ple or thread running through all the chapters, uniting them and confer- 
ring pomt and purpose on them. In other words, psychology as expound- 
ed by these authors lacks a great orienting principle. And McDougaU’s 
hormic theory, for the first time in the history of psychology, has endow- 
ed the whole science with an orienting concept, the concept being the 
hormic theory itself. Purpose is the orienting concept for which psycho- 
logy has been waitmg ^ these years. Its entry into our science has 
immediately given the proper direction to all the topics usually discuss- 
ed, and has generated a vital and dynamic inter-relation beween them. 
The following diagram indicates at a glance the result of hormic orienta- 
tion to psychological studies. 


Major Topics of Studt/. 

A: Basic activity. Purpose, Instinct 
and Sentiment. 

Cl & 2* Emotions and Feeling, and 
their expressions. 


B Intelligence, Learning, Memory, 
Imagination, Observation (includ- 
ing Attention and Perception) and 
Thinking. 

D Reflex, Habit and Voluntary Action 
E* Character and Personality. 


PIG. IV 

Reorganisation, according to Hormic Principles, of the ordinary topics of study in 
an introductory course in Psychology. 

(The dotted lines and arrows indicate the sequence of Topics.) 

The central theme of the whole psychological study of men and 
ammals is purposive behaviour. Hence the opening chapters of a pro- 
perly wntten book on psychology wiU deal with behaviour, and with 
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the innate mental structxire whose function is behaviour, that is, the 
instincts (or the basic elements of structure) and their AT vin -ti o ns will be 
the main theme of the introductory chapters, and lest the confusion 
which persists should last longer, it will be shown how these basic 
elements are organised into sentiments, and how these sentiments are 
the immediate activating causes of behaviour. The detailed analysis of 
the structure of the basic innate elements of mental constitution will be 
made, and the relationship between the cognitive, affective and cona- 
tive aspects will be clearly displayed In the next section the general 
nature of emotion and feeling, and the affective tone of the working of 
instinctual structures — ^namely, pleasure and unpleasure— will be dis- 
cussed In the third section the various topics of traditional cognitive 
import will be dealt with, but at every stage, and even at the risk of 
causing inconvenience by monotonous repetition, it will be pomted out 
that sensation, perception, attention, learning, observation, memory etc., 
have no meaning and no function to fulfil apart from conation. All these 
processes will be displayed as merely the results of the flowering out of 
the first aspect of the instinctual structure of the rmnil They are merely 
so many ways in which the first or perceptive aspect of the basic struc- 
ture works. It is conation that confers meaning, continuity and value 
on these processes. As Alexander rightly pointed out “there is no 
element of cognition in the mental process itself ” The discussion of the 
ubiquitous “conditioned Reflex” will belong here, and it will be shown 
how this type of reflex can flourish only on a conative basis The last 
section wiU deal with the active side of mental structure Will, choice, 
habit, decision etc., will be covered by this section. And finally the 
crowning problem of personality will be taken up and all the threads 
will be gathered up in the hormic discussion of character Thus, nothing 
that was discussed by the older types of inchoate psychology will be lost 
sight of. AH the topics will be preserved; they will be made livmg and 
dynamic members of a purposefully organised system of study controlled 
and animated by a single aim— the establishment of the hormic theory. 
Such a well oriented science of psychology has been m ade possible by 
the genius of McDougalt and Freud. 
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Chapter II 


INSTINCT, BEHAVIOUR AND SEJNTIMENT 

Section I. The Hormic Theory again. 

Even at the risk of causing some inconvenience to the reader by 
repetition, it becomes necessary to state the hormic theory again, because 
it has been misunderstood, sometimes wilfully, but often through ignor- 
ance. The theory has been stated in a most admirable manner by 
McDougaH himself in “An Outline of Psychology.” “The view that all 
animal and human behaviour is purposive in however vague and lowly 
a degree, and that purposive action is fundamentally different from 
mechanical processes, may be conveniently called the hormic theory. 
The word “ hormic ” is from the Greek “ horme ” which means a vital 
impulse or urge to action Professor T. P Nunn expounds the theory 
clearly in his book “Education, Its Data and First Principles ” and Mc- 
Dougall in quoting from this work says, “ starting from the position that 
there is more than physics and chemistry even in the humblest animal, 
it (the hormic theory) comes to view the history of life as a striving 
toward the individuality which is expressed most clearly and richly in 
man s conscious nature, and finds, therefore, in that goal toward which 
the whole creation moves the true interpretation of its earlier efforts.” 

” We need a name for the fundamental property expressed in the 
incessant adfustments and adventures that makes up the tissue of life. 
We are directly aware of that property in our conscious activities as an 
element of “ drive ”, “ urge ” or felt tendency toward an end. Psycho- 
logists call it conation, and give the name conative process to anv train 
of conscious activity which is dominated by such a drive. To this 
element of drive or urge, whether it occurs in the conscious life of men 
and the higher animals or in the unconscious activities of their bodies and 
the (presumably) unconscious behaviour of the lower animals, we pro- 
pose to give a single name horme. In accordance with this proposal all 
the purposive processes of the organism are hormic processes, conative 
process being the sub-class whose members have the special mark of 
being conscious. . . .the hormic processes undergo a “development in 
which they become organised into ever wider and more complex hormic 
wsteins Seining as a ceH in his mother’s bodv. a verv part of her 
flesh, he (each man) becomes a “parasite” nourished bv her blood and 
»od,r^on her food, vet alreadv a being with a life and destiny of his 
own. The hormic processes, both conservative and creative, in which 
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that life consists, are stiii mainly unconscious though, as his nervous* 
system determines and his sense organs form, his '' vViIl to Lve may be 
enriched by some vague conalional, that is, conscious elements, v- nde he 
still hes in his mother s womb- As soon as he has xefc her body and 
has entered on the long task of picking his way through the labyrinth 
of the outer world, the conationai elements acquire a new Significance, 
and then* development becomes the centre of the Spectator’s interest. 
Conation rises from the level oC blind, or purblind, impulse to that cf 
clear-eyed desire and eventually from the level of desne seakmg an 
mimediate good to that of will fixed upon a distinct and perhaps ideal 
goal. Meanwhile, subserving this advance in the character of the norrne, 
there is a parallel dev’eiopment in its oigamsation — showing lusaii first 
m the emergence cf his physiological organs and in the correlation of 
their lunctioris, then after birth, in the co-ordmation of the powers of 
sense and movement in systems of ever-increasing complexity and effec- 
tiveness, and lastly in the gradual building up of great conat-ve hierar- 
chies, which determine the form ot the man’s individuahty and are the 
measure of his life’s achievement.” 

The general foundation for the hormic theory as sketched by Pro- 
fessor Nunn has been adopted by McDougall, and the structure built 
upon it by scientific methods has been discussed by us. Two points in the 
discussxon have to be singled out for special mention and emphasis be- 
cause the wide-spread misunderstanding of the hormic theory arises out 
ot them In the first place it should be remembered that McDougall uses 
the term instinct in a highly specialised and technical sense. Its connota- 
tion IS as rigorously and clearly defined as that of force m physics or of 
species in biology It is no excuse for muddled thinkmg to say that in- 
stinct is used very loosely in popular speech, and so McDougall should 
have avoided tne term in his system. Force and species too are used 
vaguely and loosely in popular speech. Yet no scientist is worried by 
this double usage VThy should a concession conceded to the physical 
and biological sciences he denied to phychology ? In a way McDougall 
did give in to his critics by removmg instmct from his psychology and 
usmg propensity in its stead. But he need not have 3 fielded even an 
inch of his hard won ground. It is this apparent climb down that is res- 
ponsible for a great deal of confusion m the subsequent development of 
his system. 


Section 11. Instinct and its Motor mechanisms. 

Instmct, as a fact of mental structure, embraces three aspects, the 
cogmtive, the emotional and the behavioural, and no one of these taTc pn 
by itself may be called instmct ” Popular misconceptions anse 
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out of a tendency to get pre-occupied with the last aspect alone. We 
can, however, understand this fallacy and sympathise with the deficient 
mentahty behmd it, for the popular mind is not gitted with powers of 
analysis, nor does it know how to argue from observed facts to causes 
which control the facts. But when scientists commnut the same fallacy 
we are puzzled and often discomaged.^ Long lists of instinctive 
activities are given by the behaviourists and others who place 
undue emphasis on the working of the neuro-muscular mechamsm 
of instincts. Hunting has been very widely described as an 
instmct; eatmg is another instmct; and so are swallowing and 
digestmg. Commentmg on this tendency to multiply the number 
of innate capacities McDougall writes, “ they postulated strange uistmcts 
of all kinds as lightly and easily as a con3urer produces eggs from a hat 
or a phrenologist discovers bumps on a head.”^ “Lightly to postulate 
an indefimte number of vanely of human mstmcts in a cheap and easy 
way to solve psychological problems, and is an error hardly less serious 
and less common than the opposite error of ignoring all the instincts.”^ 
It wiU be seen at once that huntmg, eatmg, sv^rallowing and digestmg are 
merely so many stages in the last aspect of the food-seekmg mstinct. 
In the same way many reflexes and acquired motor skills are used in 
the service of the innate instmctive structure of the mind, just as a 
well organised rail-route may be used m the service of commerce, travel, 
business, pleasure and military transport. The muscular activities 
mentioned above are not instincts, but only parts of instinctive organi- 
sations which are mental m essence. If it be remembered that an mstmct, 
as the term is used in hormic psychology, is a fact of mental orgamsation, 
this blunder of identiEjung motor activity with mstmct can be easily 
avoided. An mstinct does, of course, involve, instmctive activity, but 
it embraces much else besides. It mcludes an emotion and a cognitive 
disposition. To neglect these two factors and to call the activity alone 
instinctive is inexcusable in hormic physology. McDougall is very clear 
on this point. “ I see no reason ” he says, “ why these complex coordi- 
nated movements should be regarded as the expressions of so many 
distmct mstmcts. In my view they are essentially the expressions of 

motor mechanisms We have to regard such motor mechanisms 

not as instincts^ but merely as the instruments of instincts 


1 L L Bernard in his book on “Instinct^’ discusses the outrageous use 
which the term has been put to. 

2. Social psychology, p 7. 

3. Ibid., p 75 

4. An Outline of Psychology, pp., 116-117. 
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ilie relation betvNreen ms Line o and ercnavj.GUi xs oz wna uunCit iniporL- 
ance m horiiuc psycnoiogy. in me eat^y nays oi his acadenne career 
iVic*-cagail loonea upon p^ycnciogy me posra ’e science oi me con- 
duce oi living oigaLiisms. aii^en ine extreme benavmariST; can nnd noih- 
mg m tius aenn-oion chat 'wiii not gjaaden his heart. Tne cnaige mat 
Qie leader oi tne nornne school snntea a^mnaon ironi lacts ci nunian 
behaviour to preoccupauen absoiacily over simplified elements and 
relations is without any loundaaon. m lact IdcDou^aii aitacnea such 
great importance to social behavioui' that he lays it down almost as a 
dictum that no ^^syCiiology can lay claim to recognition as a science unless 
It IS in a position to expiain the behaviour of man in the group. Beha- 
viour, theiej-ore, is ci the utmost importance to the hormic psycnoiogist 
it IS, howev-er, not the behaviour oJ: a machine or an automaton, but that 
or a ixtiiig organism. Ihis oigamsm has a mmd, and it is in tnis mind, 
its stiuctuie and dynamic worKuig that the final explanation for behavi- 
our should be lound. When AlcDougalt found that his emphasis on 
behaviour was likely to create the impression that be was a hehaviourist, 
he made haste to ciarny his position by demonstrating tnat behaviour as 
studied by the proper type of psychology pomts unmistakably to the 
existence oi a behaving mind Oi the purposive nature of behaviour, 
and of the hormic nature of the energy acuvatmg the behaving imnd we 
have said enough, v/e have now to study how the dynamic structure 
of mmd, as sketched in che theory oJt instmcts evolves, with the growth 
of experience, giving rise to highly complicated units which serve as the 
immediate stimuh to activity. 

The topic is of such great importance to the contemporary psycho- 
logist that it will bear elaboration a little further, instmet is not to be 
identified with the motor mechamsm of mstmet. The point that we are 
urging here is that psychologists are still committmg today the old 
fallacy of identifying the motor mechanism with the innate mental struc- 
ture which activates the mechanism. They refuse, (one is tempted to 
say wilfully), to read aright the finamgs of McDougall. They persist, 
despite McDougall’s warning, in confounding structure with f un ction, 
and m mistaking the part for the whole. Warren s Dictionai y oj Psycho- 
logy makes the following observation in connection with the definition 
of Instinct : 

Contemporary uses of the term vary m all degrees between the 
extreme mechamstic meaning of a response pattern, and the extreme 
purposivistic meamng of an inner spring leading to accomplishment of a 
certam biological end.” The antithesis between response and inner spring 
IS meant to be extreme and exclusive The two are poles apart. That 
the latter may be viewed as including the former is a possibihty which 
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is ruled out by the definition. So great is the hold which this mechanistic 
view has obtamed over the minds of psychologists that McDougall was 
forced to state his position m emphatic terms. “An instinct. . . .is some- 
thing very different” says our author, “from the instmct of the mechanis- 
tic behaviourist ; for them (the mechanists) an instmct is merely an 

“ action-pattern ”, a system of reflex arcs in the nervous system which, 
on bemg appropriately stimulated, leads to nervous excitation through 
a fixed system of chaimels to a certam group of muscles and glands. 
In contrast to this, the instinctive disposition of the hormic psychology 
generates an impuLse towards a goal of a certain type ; and this impulse 
may express itself m strivmgs that may take a multitude of forms and 
brmg mto play a variety of muscular and other executive processes ac- 
cordmg to the circumstances; this variety being greater, tbe 
greater creature’s power of mteUigent appreciation of the circumstan- 
ces and of intelligent adaptation of its actions to those circum- 
stances”.® 

t ' 

In driving the point home that “ instinct ” is not to be misunder- 
stood as the action-pattern, McDougall points out that many different 
patterns may be used in the service of the same mstinct, and the same 
pattern m the service of different instincts. Moreover, on the cognitive 
side too, we find the same principle in operation. So all behaviouristic 
conceptions, as well as those which are alhed to them, break down com- 
pletely. Instmct embraces the motor mechanism and much else besides. 
Its mam spring is in the m i n d, not in the nervous system. 


5. An Outline of Abnormal Psychology, p. 19. 
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STANZA 55. 


Refe'i'Qiice io Talas 07z fie Basis o; Diviensio 

In this stanza, xha author pr escribss Lhe dunens-cns Xv'hicli charac:er- 
1 S 3 Eli,a1/davras'ldciy Dvzzalajprasdda c?nd Tn'.alap'^dsdda. Zka-olaprasada 
V7iil liavo a naeasure (braadih) beginning ’7*th three cubic'^ and ending 
with ten cubits , Dvi.alaprasada vnll have a measure begmiiuig with five 
cubits and ondmg vnih tv^el/e cubits and Tntalaprasada "v:il have a 
measure beginning wi:h seven cubits and cnauig with sixieen cubits 
These measures may be tabulated as follows : — 


1 Ekatala 

2 Dvilala 
3o Tiiiala 


C, 4, 5, G, 7, C, 9, 1C 

5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 11, 12. 


7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, IS. 


From the above table it is clear that certam measures are excluswely 
chaiacieriStic *n nature. For mstanee, the measures of 3, and 4 cubits 
chaiacterize only Skatala, whereas the ether measures given to it are 
also arotted to Dvitala and Tritala Accordmg to the author s prescrip- 
tion, Prasadas wdu-ch have the paro.cular measures of three and four 
cubits will have only one tala , those that ha^’e five and su: cubits of 
measure vnll have one or tv^-o talas ; these thac have the measures of 
seven, eight nine or ten cubits w-il have cue cr tv^o, cr three tclas , 
those liscving the measures ci cloven and twe-ve cubits wil- possess two 
or inree talas, and those which have the paiticular measures cC thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen or sixteen cubits ’vJl have not less than three 
talas Corcerning the height, ic vull be recalled here dial it is as has 
been directed in stanza 7 There adiorent pcss-ble variaticn-, in height 
have been stated The latter pert of uie stanza srates he: these Prasadas 
having the various talas and measures "nusL have height best suited to 
its measure In addition to the valued proportions prescribed In stanza 7, 
the author here states a few more alternatives The height prescribed may 
thus be increased or decreased, whenever desired, by one cubit or three- 
fourths of a cubit, or liaK a cubit or quarter of a cubit These numer- 
ous alternatives afforded are calculated to make selection of propor- 
tions easy and consistent with the proper orientation of the structure 
The lavng down of the additional alternatives corresponds to the treat- 
ment of Prasadas ha^ung increasing number of talas, not so far dealt with 


In this verse are thus found pi escribed measures relating to Pra- 
sadas which have one to three talas Other measures which refer to 
Prasadas that have talas ranging from three to twelve are referred to 
8 
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in connection with the t 3 :eatment of the four classes of structures— Jati, 
ChandcLSy VihaVpct and Ahhasci^^, The details connected with the con- 
struction of these four classes are not stated and the treatment on the 
whole appears casual. In stanzas 56 to 61 are contained directions for 
the raising of talas up to three, but not more. If we compare our text 
with other texts on this subject, it will be found that the Mayamata gives 
details for the construction of four talas, the KdsyapasiVpa for sixteen 
and the Manamra for twelve. Each of these authors devotes a single 
chapter to the subject of each ‘ Tala ’ and gives a great amount of details 
pertaining to the construction of each tala, one above the other. Our 
author’s detailed treatment of the subject, which is confined to the two 
talas, is probably commensurate with the demand of Kerala, where 
structures are rarely to be met with which fall under the Mahaprasada 
class 

The following authority quoted by Sankara^'^ supports the measures 
laid down m the text ; — 



ii” 


Here four odd measures of 3, 5, 7 and 9 and four even measures of 4, 6, 
8 and 10 cubits are suggested and the total alternatives thus secured 
come to ei^t In the second case, the four odd measures indicated are 
5, 7, 9 and 11 cubits and the four even measures are 6, 8, 10 and 12 
cubits. In the third case of 'Fritalas, five odd measures of seven, nine, 
eleven, thirteen, and fifteen and five even measures of eight, ten, twelve, 
fourteen and sucteen cubits are suggested. 


Also compare the following eictracts from the Mayamata:— 





H»y638 


536. 

537. 

538. 


Vide stanzas 62, 63, and 64. 

Tantrasamuccaya with Vvmwrhnl (T S S Edn.) Part I pp 83-84 
Mayamata, Ch XIX, st 1 (T S. S. Edn.). 
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« qgsfpTH i 

?i?rrsi^’f2? f|fefM?iraL ii 

52rr^ ^ t”^“ 


Also compare the Kdsyapasilpa: — 




^ 3 ^ I 


fifif I 

fc[T^TOT?cWI*Tm 5 It”®^ 


The following extract, which confirms the varied heights prescribed 
in the latter part of the stanza, is also given by Sankara : — 



Hus extract appears to have been taken from the Mayamata from a com- 
panson of the same with what is stated below : — 

^ mm- 

^iT <11^ I 


539 Ibid, XX, 1, 2(1). 

540. Ibid. XXI, 1, 2 

541 Kdsyapasilpa, XXTV, 1-3 (Anandasrama ed ). 

542. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarhni (T S S Ed.), Part I, o. 84. 
543 Mayamata (T. S S. Ed.), Ch. XIX, st 9. 
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STANZA 56. 

Second Tcda. 

In this stanza, the author descanbes the method to be followed in 
the construction of the second tala. When a second tala is to be built 
the mtenor wall must first be raised m height. It will be remembered 
in this connection, that a sanctum generally is said®^ to possess two 
Bhittis (walls), Antara and Bahya (mtemal and external), provided 
the structure is not very small. The direction that the height of the 
internal wall ^ould be mcreased impEes that the sanctum which is to 
possess more than one tala must be of a considerably large size and must 
have the capacity for the disposition of the two walls, mtemal and ex- 
ternal. On the inner wall thus mcreased in hei^t must be situated a 
suitable plank which is capable of holding the extremity of the rafters. 
Where there are two and more roofs, such a plank serves to secure the 
upper extremity of the rafters of the lower roofs, for in the lower roofs 
there will be no Kuta which is calculated to secure the upper end of 
rafters.®^ The refereace to this plank Lupagradham m the course of the 
description of Dvitala imphes the existence of two rafters, lower and 
upper m Dvitala structures. The Lupas which are fixed mto the Bahyot- 
tara and which hence start from it must be placed and secured into the 
LupagradhanL That is to say, the top of the rafters of the lower roofs 
must be fixed mto the plank Lupagradham. In the above of these rafters 
should be placed Pattikas, and these havmg been fixed on to the rafters, 
the rafters, now joined to the Pattikas, should be covered with such 
materials as bricks and the like. This is the way of making the lower 
roof, and after fi ni sh in g the lower roofing, the area should be levelled 
up with beams and planks. After levellmg well the floor, construct 
&e Gala. The ‘ Gala ’ here referred to and directed to be constructed, 
in other words, appears to be the storey. The description given in the suc- 
ceedmg three stanzas indicates that what is termed ‘ Gala ’ here refers 
to the floor that is built above In a note -under stanza 57, a TTpralg 
commentator remarks that the hei^t of the pillar of the storey may 
be called Gala’.®^ In fact, the storeys built above, through the mcrease 
in hei^t of -the internal -wall, present an appearance which gives an 
impression of Gala or neck. These seeming and so-called.' Galas, ’ which 
are in fact the storeys of the structure, should be distinguished from 
the structural Gala which forms one of the six mam divisions of a tem- 


544 -Vide the Tantrasamuccaya, Patala H, sts. 19, 20 
545. For the function of K-uta vide Stanza 48. 

546 1Mb R. No 4,128, Madras Govt. Orient. Mss. Library, Madras. 
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pie. The regular and structural Gala comes above Prastara ani^ below 
Sikhara and its disposition is defined m stanza 52 already described. 
Its close association with Sikhara must never be forgotten. The 
Sikhara rises from above the Gala. Hence the structural Gala must be 
recognised from its disposition which is i mm ediately beneath that of 
Sikhara. The so-called ‘Gala’ which is a ‘Tala’ above the groimd-floor 
will be recogmsed by the presence of a Prastara or ceiling above it. 
The structural Gala will have no Prastara or ceihng above it ; on the 
other hand, it will have Sikhara rising from it. 


STANZA 57. 

The Dimension of Gnva. 

in this stanza, the author gives the characteristics of the Gi5va refer- 
red to m the previous stanza, Griva which is to be understood in the 
sense of the storey above. Nme alternative heights are prescribed for 
this Griva, relative to the height of the pillar of the groimd-floor. The 
nme proportions are : %, %, %, %, %, %, %, %, of the height 
of the first pillar, i.e., the ground pillar. In other words, the height 
of the upper floor, which is the height of the pillar of that floor, is Vz etc., 
of the height of the piUar of the ground floor. With regard to tiae hei^t 
of the storeys gomg up m order (such as the second, the third, the 
fourth etc.) this rule of proportion must be extended. The hei^t of 
the third storey will be etc. of the height of the pillar of the second 
storey ; the height of the fourUi storey will be Vz etc. of the hei^t of 
the pillar of the third storey and so on, the height of the storey above 
being detemuned with reference to the height of die pillar of the storey 
immediately below it. Whatever the number might be, the storeys 
that mount up must keep the nine alternative proportions laid down 
with a view to determining the height of the storeys. In the last quarter 
of the stanza, the author teUs us that there should be constructed a 
‘ Prastara ’ or ceiling m each Tala The Vivaranakara remarks in this 
connection;®*'^ « ” , meaning thereby that the pre- 
vious description of Prastara furmshed in stanza 53 should be recalled 
and read here while constructmg the Prastara of each Tala. A quota- 


547. TantrasamUecaya Vlvwrana (Ms R No 1994, Govt Orient Mss. library, 
Madras) . 
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lion from. Murari is cited by Safifcara in support of the proportion laid 
down by our author. It is as given below®^® : — 

iltfHFfT ll” 

The authors of the Manjan and Nthandhana also give nine alterna- 
tive proportions, four out of which agree with the proportions given by 
our author. The nine proportions stated in the Manjarl and Nihandhana 
are %, %, %, %, %, %, %, % and %i- The four proportions %, % 

and % are the same as described by Narayana and Murari. 

The Manjain states : — 

“ 

I 

sfNr n” 

The Nibandhana observes^^® : — 

II 

ii” 

The term ‘ Darustambha ’ which is employed in all these extracts 
imphes that when the height of the pillar is to be employed as a standard 
of measure, it is the height of the wooden pillar that is to be counted, 
for the height of the pilaster is less than that of the wooden pillar. The 
complete height which technically characterises the wooden pillar should 
be adopted as the standard with reference to which relative proportions 
are to be determined. When there is no wooden pillar, a slight con- 
v^tion of the height of the pilaster to that of the regular and technical 
pillar would serve the purpose. 


548. Tantraswmuceaya with Vimarhni (T S. S. Ed ) Part I p 85 
549 Prayogamanjan, Pat VI (Ms Adyar Iiiss Library) ’ 

'S"Ts"‘Str ^ 
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STANZAS 58 AND 5S. 


Ornavientations c: tlis G'nvz 

Tlie crnainenvc'*"3n c- the Griv? (th^t is to say the s'crey) tcTms 
th? sifcect-inatter of the "^erses ES snd 59 The Vr/aTanakfi? ricVes the 
fc]]cvv:r.:f intrcductoiy remarks* 

“ ^kW5Tfr% 

Fer ’’he purpose of fumshmg room fer the ^^ariec? t^^es of oma- 
mentcilor, die height of the wall of the s:orey is reciuircd to be resclv- 
acl :r+o co'tai-i number of divisions a'^d sub-divisions 'Ihie cirection 
gu’en IS cS loTotvi Leou^rg a ho-ght cf 3 Dandas at the ’ipper portion 
cf the v’'?ll of :nc f storey), the remaining lower portion must be 

crio'e'' -ito fvovr ooo'r d_vif"'ns -ho first ■f'*'i?*d and fourth divisions 
therec^ should each he divided in turn in"o 10 sufc-divisicns In the 
first mam dittsicr at vhe bohtom, whicn is tomposed of 10 parts, thei^e 
will CO ccmocsed an Al/tiqc ■port'll. c "nth 3 pa3*"3 heroo"' A^ira^n with 2 
p'^rts and a "Prcii accompan-ed by Ydinnn ^v:th 5 parts The Alinga- 
pi'tzLc IS so called ceoruse of the characteristic feature cf ^ts decorative 
metii '^'nnich as the nam-e cates, cerrs the ic:ni cf a linqa 

hlav’no drsenbed the -nouId.ngs of the first dnnsion, the au+hor in the 
succeochng xJ-erse (No 59) mentions Those omamen+= Thich const tute 
the ether d:v-s:ons The second main divismn, T-hich is not sub-d’vid- 
ec vn!i be gi^’^er for the construction cf a wa"l eharacic’iscd hy ■'he 


'‘vall o’"^am8rtat:ons such as ihc ^K7~ta% 




and tiie like. 


ord ^KHicts^ are in the icrm of m:n-at'uro structure:, and :hese are 
vmought on the wall -with a view to adowung the same TC-utfs' and 
‘Salas’ rrc dijEferentiated from each ocher f:om the point cf 'ub’V cf their 
rrd dispcsiticn Kuta has the -'agular shape cf the structure It 
'vdl be square if the shape of the structure 5s square, and circular if the 
structure is circular 7n its mak-ng all the parts will be repeated except 
the j^dhistbana ‘Kutas’ are situated at the four comers of the wall 
‘Si'd’ .3 an elongaced miniature structure, and as such possesses three 
Sfup’kas Its form is reminiscent of the old Aryan sacrificial haH. 
‘Solas' ore to bo located at the main sides of the wall®®^ The term 
‘Gavd^sc ’ refers to a particular kind of ■'vvindov’' ■'"hich is perforated with 
designs in the shape of buT’s eyes It is also called ^Jalakn,/ Tlie Sama- 


551 Tavtrasamuccaya Vi^a'^'ava (Ms R No 1994, GO ML 2^1adr?s) 

552 For description of Kata etc vide stanza 40 
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rd,iigaiip(imtrad}Mra describes it as a perforated screen in the verse fol- 
lowing®®: — 

^ W. li” 

It is a perforated window and is often employed as an ornamental 
motif to decorate the wall surface. It is this perforated window-motif 
that is referred to in the stanza. 

It will be noted here, that the rows of mouldings which are worked 
under the second division where the ' Saids ’ and ' Kutas ^ and ' Gavdksas ’ 
and the hke are said to be wrought, will seem to present to the ‘Kutas’ 
and ‘ Salas ^ somethmg of the appearance of a continuous base composed 
of different mouldings, especially in view of the fact that the ‘Kutas' 
and ‘Salas’ are described without any reference to the element of base. 

Now, coming to the third and the fourth divisions, in the vibhaga 
which is subdivided into 10 pai-ts, construct an Uttara with five parts, 
and with the other five parts make a ValahM adorned with such figures 
as the Bhuiamdlds and the Gajamald (figures of Bhutas or spirits, gajas 
or elephants, and the like arranged in a beautiful row) In the fourth 
division, which is also further divided into 10 parts, construct a Kapota 
with the 10 parts. The Kapota here described will be one that is asso- 
ciated with MukhapattUca composed of 2 parts out of the 10 parts 
(Kapota is the cornice used as an ornamental moulding ; Mukhapattt is 
the moulding in the form of a central band or belt running round and in 
front of whatever is associated with it; here it forms the belt or band of 
Kapota) . 

There remains now, above the four divisions of the lower portion, 
the upper portion, consisting of a height of 3 Dandas In these three 
Dandas thus left at the top must be constructed a ‘Grhapindi’ with its 
own ‘Padas.’ ‘Grhapindi’ accompanied by P&das or Pillar ornamenta- 
tions constitutes the final and finishing moulding adorning the summit of 
the wall®® 


553 Samarwnganasutradhara, Vol. I, Ch XVIII, stanza 34. (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Senes, No XXV) 

554 Most of the wall ornamentations that are here referred to such as Grha- 
pvndt with Pddas, Kapota, Valahhi, Valabhyuttara, as well as the Salas and K&tas 
are the same as are found described in connection with the treatment of the 
wall decorations of Ekatala in the ‘ Alpaprasadaprakarana ’ The same omamenta- 
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A rersrencs zo the Nthandhc.ia and Kanjair. jnalds sc-ne additional 
information ccnoemjng the tiam^s or soma of iha dA'.s.ons v’e have 
observed above T-ie second irain. ol vision is termed 3h.ii>i’ the thnd 
'Prastara’. In this ‘Prasiara’, £ve parts ccnsutula the ‘Utiara’. where 
three are secured inside and are called by the name Ghana’. The 
/cllovmg statements from, the N'Jbar.o.lia\a and iifan;a5a ccnnrji arc 
ainphfy the subject dealt whh in the text of stanzas 53 and 59 


Thus the Nikanci*icna observes®®^: 


“ 1 

g^^(I%.q5T gjviif | 

g[r^JTSiF?R: f^!=n: i 

5 TI 55 q?i[ { 

5 q^{: II 

=q i 

c:r# i! 

fg;^ ^ 5EI?R: I 

li" 

Tl-‘ 'ly^cffi'hidnjari states as — 

“ ^5i5J#¥r?ijJT5r 

mi %W5r ^qf ^*?F[ ^ i 

gf¥2jf qf5RiT5r q55 ’?2?:q5q)^ ^ 

§T^T?miwRi|qiT =q fq^g: hi ^ql^ n 


Tions in tre case of the second Tala are described with some modifications and 
additions con'^istent with the pioportionate natine and s*ze of the wall surface 
oi ihe second Tala. 

555 Saivdga'iJianihandhana, Patala Xni, (Ms from Tripumttura) 

556 Manjarif Patala VT, (Ms Adyai Mss Library) 

9 
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^ iFrf qi5PP5. ii 

wm ii 

#f^^Fqf|¥(^: Wm q^ qi =qif^: 
fS!% ^?5ta«iqi ^J^m i 
3?qr jrqqs^qfHTfiR^s^r ^ 
i^n^tqPRRft i^Rf^ ^og^Tiqi H 

qiw? ^ 

w ?qr? IssTOr w^ ?i 

qqjf^r: ii” 


STANZA 60, 

Special Orrumentatioris of the Second Tala. 

In this stanza, the author lays down the rule pertaining to the 
disposition of ' Kufas ’, ‘ iSdlds ’ and ' Ndsikas ’ as well as the location of 
Murtis or images which are placed as ornamental figures on the sides of 
the wall of the second tala. Since the disposition of the ‘Kutas’ and 
‘ Salas ’ and ‘ Nasikas ’ has already been described in connection with the 
treatment of the waH-decorations of the first tala,®®^ the present treat- 
ment of the subject in a similar context would seem unnecessary. Con- 
cerning the propriety of the treatment the two commentators are at 
variance in their explanation. SankaraSS® offers the remarks that what 
is laid down in this stanza is the special kind of ornamentation of the 
Dvitala, and this statement seams to us to have been occasioned by an 
additional reference made in the stanza about the location of deities on 
the main sides of tala. 


557 Vide stanza 39 

558, Tantrasamuccaya with Vimariim (T S. S Ed ), Part I, p 86, 
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The Vivara^akara on the other hand remarks®®; — 

“ ^ fra ^ ^rai^iTR 5%^ra 

!l” 

He thus would have us believe that the present stanza is given with 
a view to eisplaining in elaborate terms what has generally been re- 
ferred to in the previous stanza about the ‘Kuta’ etc. According to this 
stanza, the ‘Kutas’ are to be constructed at the comers, and ‘Salas‘ on 
the main sides; and between the ‘Kutas’ and ‘Galas’ should be made the 
‘Nasikas’, each m pairs. The ornamentation ‘Nasika’ is so called because 
it resembles in its design the nose. There will be m aU m the second 
tala four ‘Kutas’, four ‘Salas’, and eight pairs or sixceen ‘Ndsikas.’ Tne 
last quarter of the stanza directs the making of four images of Brahma, 
etc., on the four main sides of the tala. The deities are thus allotted the 
quarters m ilie Nzbandliana Brahma or Siva m the East, Acak§ana (ie. 
Daksmamurti) m the South, Narasimha m the West and Elrgna or 
Skanda m the North. In addition to the Nasikas that have been men- 
tioned before, another ‘Nasika’ is prescribed to be constructed on the 
‘Sikhara’. This latter ‘Nasika’ is termed ‘Mahdndsika’ by Sankara, and 
a reference in the Manjan reveals that there are to be constructed on 
the ‘Sikhara’ four such ‘Nasikas’ on the four sides. 

States the Mdfijari in a place®®®; — 

“ i” 

With regard to the number of ‘Kutas’, ‘Salas’ and ‘Nasikas’, the 
Manjain states: — 



•ir^J ^15551 11’ > 

The author of the Nibundliam gives che same direction concerning 
the location and number of ‘ Salas ’, ‘ Kutas ’ and ‘ Nasikas ’, 

For says he®®i: — 

ir 


559. Tantrasamuccaya Vvoarana (Ms. R No 1994, G O.M.L , Madras). 

560. Manjarij Patala VI (Ms Adyar Mss Library) 

561. NihaTidhana Patala XIII (Ms Tripunittura), vide Vnnaiiinl, p 86 
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It will be noted in this connection that the main sides are allotted to 
‘Salas’ and ‘Murtis’. If both ‘SaHs’ and ‘Murtis’ are to be located in the 
same quarters, the question arises: how are they to be disposed? In 
such a case where both are desired to be wrought, probably ‘ Salas ’ wiU 
have to be wrought first and then the images placed m the ‘Salas’. In his 
work on Dravidtan Architectural'^ Dubreuil gives a figure of the upper 
part of a modem temple of Tiru-pappuhjrur, where is clearly exhibited 
the digwation of ‘Kutas’ and ‘Salas.’ Dubreuil also refers to the em- 
plosment of niches on walls which are intended to contain images of 
divinities sculptured in high relief, thou^ often they are found to re- 
main empty.®® The presence of deities on the wall sides, it follows from 
this observation, is an optioml addition m the scheme of the sculptural 
and decorative motife wrought on walls The commentator Sankara 
retains in tact the two textual expressions and further re- 

marks®**:-— 







He construes ^ j with Rff: and adds 





Erom the tenor of this interpretation it appears that the view of San- 
kara IS m favour of constructing ‘ ^alas ’ as a necessary ornament and 
introducing Murtis as an optional addition. He reads the option with 
reference to the images to be placed, and retams the construction of 
‘Salas’ as a necessary wall ornament, to which sculptured figures of 
deities may be added, if desired. 

Sankara thus understands that the representation of deities is not 
an alternative, but an additional case, as the term ^ gq*: ^ indicates 


The statement of the Nibandha/ria^^^ may be noticed in this connec- 
tion: — 

" ^ (ssRi) I 

^ II 


562. Dravidtan Architecture, Fig 5 opposite to page 14. 

563. Ihul, page 14 

564. Tantrasamuccaya with Viraarsint (T S. S. Ed.), Part I, p 

565. NihandJuiTia, Pat, Xm (Ms. Tripunittura) . 
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The Mayamata^ observes as follows: — 

“ ^ ^ 1 

3 ^ M 3 II II 

®r8i^ 3 II «° II 

••«• •••• **•* I 

1^4 3,5^1% 4f5lipip^ M II II 
3^??? ly 3^ziiT«irf4 ^ I 
3l%^ II 

34^ 3 I 

^^1^ 3 II 


Gurudeva bkewise says®®’: — 

“ ^ cf^ T?i ^irffer i 

II 

3 ^ 31%'jrr# M I 

^ ^icqsj ^ ^ II 

3,#!^ ^ Tfell II 

3T%Rci551^ STps^llWJ? ^ I 

3^ ^T II 

qfMi ?iT#t PffH I 

M 3 ^ 3 II 

^ ^sfm, i%^i^ 1 

iFS|#l'*l'5R?r: 'nm^ 5^ II 


566 Mayamata (T. S S Ed.), XIX. 39, 40, 43, 44, 45. 

567. GurudevapaddhaU (T. S. S Ed ), Uttarardha, Patala XXXII, stanzas ZL, 
22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 
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^0SIa[si: #{ H 

^iJfT #l t 

^ II 
f^*TR ?f*'I?t Il” 


Ka^yapa®® also refers to iigiires of deities to be sculptured on the 
various talas in their different quarters : — 


3 §rd m ^ 1 

I ^niT#?l¥t 11 

€m m m I 

ftsf u II 

<33 3 ^^ I 

^ I m a 

?i%^ ?%3ira|l ^'k^WTs# m II 

!ir#c u #2p#Tsnftr ^r i 

3 ^dl^JTSsf 31 f|5f?igjT II 
d«!r I 

31^1^ 3^: II 


^e above quotations from allied works furnish detailed informa- 
tion in respect of the employment of the various deities and 
&eir vehicles for the purpose of the adomment of the wall-surface in 


568. KasyapaMlpa (Anandasrama Series), Patala XXVII, 56, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
64. 
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K» — ^* 

3 ^ ^ rg ;— ^5 ^ir 5 ^ 

qt35r5^— ?sr, tt, ?t, 

V. qjonnqqt— ep, 

H. ‘q’ qrflj— qj,qr- 


\. * 3r«n«y«q ’ qqrTf— qr, m, »T, 

<i» f'T’f^ — qr ; f»n>rqi — qr> ^* 

"i. 55?qqi^ ff&— qr* 




I 




I STrTt 

fM rfm 


sm4:— 215 % sa5^q^%?i 

S^iTI^ 55 l 33 [I^m 

«n^«iWrai^ M' I 2^ fe=cRTf%ii ®R^- 

^ 52ll’TR^5^1OTT2ir: ?ri^5nsi^ ^ 

'i§q^to 2ri5TOm?2J^>i5q;-— 2r5Pf% 

SR2I2#r |if, ?I?«3igqq?fj^ | f| ^jsq. 

^*11^ Rc2i2#r ^ ^ FJTFifTffk^- 

RR: 1 Kdl^jui^— ^s§f%sq^ lf52nqRRtr^ ^^TT I ST^ ^ 






wr^sf^ojq; I 
fR[?? 52 i|qi^q^ ll’ | 


?. sqiqRiwfr sRrM^gq^— 

^cftflr, q#i 5 qtBqiqr- y. ‘ ’ Jirf^— ?r. 

R. f^ioRiaH^i^ pi^ — qr, ^jf j f^. 

Rfcifiif^ pj^— ^Tj 




?TTO 5r 

5^?3i:i ''?r ^ fT«n, sr^rm’^rmRi:, 


a^q q) (|^) [| 

511^ ^?rifTs^f^?f^^q[;^n 

r^Wl — gRT^ q^grq W gw || Jtlcf^qiT- 

w, ^S^Tlf^^JIFIT 51S^ ?n;T«q^jTf^l|^^l|_gT;fKt. 

sTforri^^^ q fkm ^ \ \ ?R?«Pr|orA^[ Ci^i 

srip#, m ^ ^5K#f I ^ t 

^ i f r*?^ 

^ g|%iTkq^^?qfiiRt2?: I ^3S'T[f^<^ q^€?cr 

3iM»Tfii ^ T^fsil^FRr % 5n[i%q%Rf% ii 


«^4 ^ ^mmm ^ grfik^q^rqr 

fi1?rg[r^skwfi[^ i q =? ^^ir, wurr^r^n^^ ii gr^ir^t-^R^- 

cRfrT5i^ I ^r#: ?rf«2BRr < 33 ^ mi^\ ;iq , sfirr- 


‘?t5?C?T’ ^if^— 

K. 

5 T %i: ?r«it— 5 T> 1 

^ — 

f. 

^fncr^— ly. 

% ^ 5 ^p^%— ?r- 

\s. 


f>rr 3 ?t 3 — ?T, 51 , Pir^fiwf^r- 

^ • 

‘!T’ ^r%— 

ef^3(ri5tl8WflfiT^I5n3['^. 



*rrRcr^Kr^— ^5 m-, str^^- 
CtTRi^— 5r, 


_ 






‘ ^ T ^i r ^T m^t ’ I 




q- ^^fd 5T ^sRjPTlr l 

iRTt II w n 




h •mj 1 5r 

r, wm I !ife gq ^m^ wi si^cg^ta- 


II 3RfT^Enq:— m- «n^, 

5r3?RHig;, risfn^k’^, toi 

1 m ‘ ?iwr PT: ff^ 

JFWI^c!!^^: 5a|^«jn W^m:5 cl^{7 I 


^ 1 ^ ^3^ w^sPtg5rawns[3§[ft>ir ^qf^— 


^ s^NWWMId ij^sf? I fcf: II fj% II 
gjqjT^: — ^Iisqgqr 'sjt ;?[ qf( 5qpif( sj^ 

«Tr#5r, m (f^)fi^'T^f qrniqra^iHlRiTcr 


?. ww ^• 
ci«rr ^ia[-— 3T, sr, 

IT, % W‘ 

V. JI?5<3ll— IT, 5r, IT. 


H. <!T" srf^^—^. 

^fls^RflRr— g'. 

»• 







1 suf^. 


sTT^rf ^^r?frT3[?T ^ ^ ?njf^fj, 

?n*I^ Wl 31^ ai?;r%, 



q^?dt^ R m. 1 (^)j|^ qjclk:, q^ 3 ^qWR: 

ffe ^ I Rr^^R%R(t5ra[) ^ ff^^RT^qt- 

^ ^qjRITR: I Rq^:— R RfR^^ Rr?R^ RR ^ 


qR?^ Rr^RRf^igqcRRr^Rwr^ i ^ ■stqs'i^M^R: 

Rqf^: 1 RfR ^idferfRR I !5Rqr^5qRr^|qRIfT rIr^— 

IrMR II sqRR^:— R5f%{^PRT^:, RR^ | g^r 

t— q=R?^^RR ^RTRR: f^RpRlRIR 5 R°f5R;t m ^§^R1SHRR- 


RR«r ^ I gq^RTi— R, sRiqR^R?^ R^gqqir- 

R^ii szinTi^^^RTc^ gg ^^rgqq^ rjI^rirtcrr^ RRiriig ^ | 
RR^R Rq^— RRT RTRRIRt R^fg^ RR q ?gi^ g 

R0|^: I R^[#lRIR5RiqK^ 3 RW II ®IRRR:— RR ^^~R5RI 
^ RR55RR,, f% RTRRRT R>|^^R; ? fe RT RTgRI RprffRSRlRR- 

5RR^? SR^ R^ RfRRIRR RR R R^?R:, ^IR^RR^ RTRRI^- 


^ RRq^^— «R* V. q^— WT, 5nr,sr,^i 

-q%; 1 R«TI^ RfSRftqtq^t— R», qq| >^5?—^. 

m 5 RT«pn*rt r, h- tt, 

sr ^5 fgfd 

R cFiSTT: I SJSRRRT sri^Rr ^fir- 

RTR — «T> R, W- 
U 





< ■** ^ 


^JTRi^i f|#r 3 ^ ?ri?;T ’sr^ mh 1 (^)f|^ qf^ ^ 
gsJRR^lPl^I5l I 


-ST^ fiR{%, 1% H 

awi3^M^ ^wm ii m[- 

■- - -- ' - ^ 

swts^TJRR:, ^ \ 

m w^- 5qm[rnT?Ffm^s?l^: i f^- 

1%5;^d]ts4: wm'. fwfe^q?rsik(?)^:v^f^- 

qf^iroiifl^s^:*' gof55€R^P3Rt ^mK I 





sqnid I ^r^^sp^tsr#}^ 


q3 f^7 f|wr5Tq^teqif^?g52P3:i 

11 


TO q?^ # I I siqd 5 wnwR.’ m^i\ ^ rspt ^gisn^^. 


?. ^frqlcr— 

R. a^rq-I^SifT— ?I, Sf, 
^^rfttf^— ^E, % IT, % 


V. 

K* 

q- frqsrra^f— g'. 






^srPfT^lrw^smTO^ ^ ^r wr gc ^i^qfVr- 

^rsWRS^T^RT^ ^ ^rsmt ’ f^5MM f % t I 


II siqJTir:— q^52ff^ (^) fe: 

f^l: 'R^l^: |el(g|^ ^ s^M^ iF^ I ir 2^: ^- 

311^5 ^ m «}T?^8iM€t sqiqR^ ^ 

'IRJIHr^T‘'^|^^sf7 I f^’. ^ II 2?5rai^ SJJTIRJrR^ Slif^- 


»2piin?[% ^^^{^ |f^ I mikm 

jpi^ gI5PTH: 5^11JIf ^SfMtqJTRSTO^ =^ 


^J^WI^s^HTR^ 2I5l{% qisi^PT |c2l3qq^: I ^sdfeR^- 


|!% II 3Wt 4: — ‘ 2i5r|^ ’, ‘ 

575WPI: ' WrFf^r ^ ?I3R# ^ g^l ^ srmsdf^’SqFRT- 

wr # i i^;? sjpit qrpr ^r^- 
^iqsqRt?^ m ^ sqpqd srrqr^^qrf^'flq^ ?r 



f^[^T(5r)airTR?rt^— ;§?• 

K. 

iTRMtf^— sgr* 

K- 

“^’ qrf^— 5^- 



%. 

‘3’ STTf^— ^* 

V. 

‘ =? ’ ^<P g*, SF- 

V. 


<. 

^t;— gr- 











?pRf5i%9i 5i^^m%cRRt ^^?tr*ii^sR(fra:i 

3I5r ’H SsqcTOl^ 2I3q^l^ ?ppm^ sqrTRJ *i^5fP3;'>^l ^'. h\ ini'll 
srfMlWRHR^ (3T)*nwra: ‘ » i^igiqr^: i 

Jic[f f{i «f[^sdfeR^ sw cfdr'Tsr^, 

s^IPr^ cT^ 

^^ftqi^l^l 'sgsr %*1^— fRjrfWsf^ SJIWR^^q 


[: wM 


1^ n srqir^:— sqjqr^^, 

^nfN^sf? ?P#iT 3qq?i^ 1 

?PWH^ ^ 3 ^if^SIT ^Icpsq ^ 

m f| ^ q^; 

g^ ‘ <1^ q#: q^q^ I q^ g 

g^tg^ qsrr^frfq ^M#rR^5qiql^(q)Piqf- 

rt WTR^ =g ^jf^gqqsrg n 


»5{^RR5| ^5=sqgi^ gsg^ — ^ggsgfil Rl i ^ qt(^:) 


\- 


R. 


V. 


sqrqtT^ 



^:~?T, SI, 


fSrqtsR^— 


51. 

qffq^R^! — 51* 


q. w«fsqmKW — 51. 
«• ‘ g^ ’ qrf^— gr- 
<• q«n 





I ^KTST^T»T ’’T^^f^TTT 2 fn ^'9^ I ••rT<T^*TTWT?!^ 
si%ft srw^i srf^rm^. 

^ wvf^ ’ ff^ 11 

^ts(^fiT ^Sff^ H 

sRtnts^?'?^ 5papi;? ^ ^ati%^qr?ra i ^ arsngq. 
g^i ~i^^iRRWR#rql#?^r 5T^ ? ii 
^yort 

Jr%T: 'R?^^ ?y ^ ^yg;^ I ^fgfsq^s^ 

I i% g?[^f^CTni— srj^qygpnqszrpyy^y v^ay^ . 
I I ^ gsiy- 

=^1 ^— ^ H t ^?i#ra?r sqiw 

sri«fF^ ^ ^ ^^c2?f^rw^«IIRTf^(5r)5qTq^ 

^151^ 'R-#T 5r%TIfWi%; wm, qy^. 
Rif^r%FirTR^rf^ 3TTOi^^t5Wj:i ^ fki!^ 

5*»Ni^sqr«n' Wi^j ^igrf^RiwiT i g g^r ^^qpl 

q>, ^ 5 9fT^ JR^— ^r, ST 5 Ri^r- 

?qf^sR?mt^— 3T, ST 5 ^*n^— 

f^q^TJr^qt— i^. ^ 

‘ f9ri#R ’ iJTf^— »T j si, 



I 




‘'^%%t '^ nSTOTR?!^ 
'®«r^RT ^ 


m-’^ I SI^N^ I STp^TT^»TI#f ^ 


srMcg 5?irqf^xg^q3F2i g^ sfgigr^i^igiggigTg! 
qg?g^ 5 ^ — sgiTi^:, (^=g) II m^k— 

wiu sgRRPTi^i^ '1‘^f^ ; ^ gr^gfg^r^^ g ggigifg^PiC, jRggift- 
^ fg! ^[grf^: 1 sT^^rfr 7^ «qg|?g» 

g |gin — ggr =g gf^ ^^^fesgiir^rgigi^^f^ 

^ t ^m^igi^ ‘ ^ ’rgfig ’ II 3 m^;>-^sg 

^qwil^ sgiqn^fgswf^: ^qf^qiodg^, g g^55iilig{|%i%- 


gig^i (t)f|t^3 

^ I g#(#i)g q^f^ q^;l 

^5 3 gggig: ’ ‘ gg^ gig^: ’ g^ggR: 


ggsqqn^l 


gfl g|#^ 



l. qitp q^ g:— qj, ^ ; qmqKPT ?• q?, 

qq § g:— g, g, 's- qgf^r— g, g, 

R. gqrfl:— g, g. tf. sqiqj^s^^—^. 

qgf^— qff, m- %• qq—^. 

V. ^qqqsqiqRt— q», % g, g, ^ 

H. ‘WliRtgr grgqiqgng;’ gtfe— 

®g i fqfef^ ggtrTqigig;— ^ } 






m 

qrwT’s^^ 

’ ff^ II 



=^f^t ^^mm ?rr?£gfef^[TOi: 

^« 5 ?TrTR 5 ?JTf^ 

q;|^T^: I 2i3miJi5qiqRfTO2n sr^ 
?F*T# 

s[s^^ — ^r, g% ^— 

(^) II 3t?ifw^:— W, mk 
^ 5 ^^ I ^ ‘feTf^=^’ fl^ 

(k I ^4 H 5f5r ^:— feqfl 

^ ^ ? f% 1% qr 

foi^ 1 gq qmtq qlpTi^^ q^#i 
q^M sratqj^ 
qsrqiqesiiqRqrM ^fRsqfefc^qiqRr^^Fqqi^^ qi|#iq^- 

m mwk I qMtfq ^ i 


i5#Riq5^~(tq5?rRO— 

t. WfR^^jfPTT^ — qi, q, ST, ^• 


gSf — 

R. ?[R?4Ef^fqpT(^— q», ; qiq^r- 

VS. 

?rR*!jf3:fir — 

t. cm ‘^(m.—^* "q* 


^tpr — 

V. — q», q? q> 

%. 


H» qq'q^s — 

K<^- 

‘!ii5t3i^ ’— qrf^— 



Wl 1 %; I 






‘WTJ’ # 



^?ii^?i¥inw?Ron^; gs#- 

1^f^J5?nqRgf q^qi=5q?l sJiT^ftgji^i ^ 3?R;2i(g)^gRffrr^nkJT?- 
^irRgq ? sr5i?g^€«imRW^l ^ ^rspg^^RfJTM^sfq 

^ 3l^5(5a[RT lJr^^ir=#tSTORsiksik^^ 

^ gg^<3Rnr?m°ngl^ — ii ^ ^ 

OTR sr^il^: 'T^^I^ll^ | 3T^ 

I ^ q?^; ^ ‘gpr;^ |% 

(^(^f^*TT^‘ R=q^ q^q^, g f|°qrqT^ , qTq;g[ 

II ‘ m-. ’ ^ giq^qqtit (q^.) ^fgqjqqi^, 


R. ISWTJfSlSflflj#— gj. 

1 . wiqiRiqrrqq} qr^ qni if^— 
qr, stj ^• 

V. f¥l5fcRT^qR9fB^~?W; ^Rf- 


H. q=qfcrq3icff — tt, st. 

g^Rrftr^ ^f^qi^-^, ^Tj sr? ^ 
®- ^r %l;?rfqqtqfg;-— JT} i^j Or- 
qrf^^rf^srqfqr^— sr. 
c. ^!5^-JRr. 

'^. s^rq^— 



^ ‘ 2IFT: » qf^ q q ^TO 

tq ^ i q^ #PTqig:i m ‘t'^’ I5q^qi% qjM^ 

^ f^3 ^ Wf^RI^ I fqfftew^ 1% II 

qq 3q^q ? qq ^m^ ^ I ^3^ I 3?^fen??qq- 

qqriqqi^ ; qq^ q^qq^ 301 ^^ ; 

^qq ^ qf^qsq^qj^ 301 ; q fqilfq^io^^-^^ qrq;- 

qis^q q I m '^qq s# q^qRi5i^uq?[q?qsqqq^ ^qjteqr^ 

?Ig|^: qq#: # II 

^ 3 q?q^— ’^q^fii?q^,TOTO?R^- 

q%: I q^ ^ W5q ^qlqf^qi^ 1 

q3 i^fir^ ^^iqi^K<q|4: ^q q^ 5f^: ? ?5|q^ %gqq: 
«rq?^ I q^i f^|?qq% I qw^ ^ qiq><d5?^ii qnr: 1 3 ^- 
q ^qiq ^s qi q qq q q^q^qF^ q{^ |gq5#sqfq q%ikiq 1 

q:5q#|q; | q qq: q^ fq^R^q I qf| qq qf%: qq q^q 

fqil^t qgqql, fe ?3 qqt#qFi^ qi^qqqqqqq'if^ R35?i 
‘ q^i: ’ q gq: ‘ isqq ’ itqil^q^ i 
siq q%: ^ii^wiqi f^if^ ^gsqq; I 

ai^ 3 ?r^qq Tsq^: 1 ^ sq: q?qiqq qw? ariliqr q^- 

c(|qt qqtq: I ®iMf^ q^, qfl^qqqi q|qifqqui55i{^liqiR^ 


\. <5^iq— 55 . 
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R. 





K\% 





?5S^ * 'H^f ’ (fl^) ? ^ I 

cl^lf^ ^3# g^^|5f}i5pfl^^lc?5 ff I ^ p- 

#?ncfl% ?I^ ^ %5— «I^ ‘ T^l^' 

fe?ir^; ’ f?q^ 1 ara; '?lfaJl’T5l3?^: ’^t 

sit^! ^fswTR I 


JTl aiaRRR 'T^: fH^fWlTSl^sf^ 

T2J[f?5?lfeR^: ^|sz!RT(lscq4 I gsiT ^ R^, 

^ ^^siMtR: ^|5?}iq[^sf^8?3|nn|^: | ^ ^ *tf^i«Tt?(|f% 

-df^^i^^gn^-iri — ^ apwiq[;> 

ira gg^RK^sp^gri^^ I sppr^:— < q=5zi;% ?id|^; ^€j^ ’ 

lfe qj^^lf^sq (??:) qf^:, 21^ ' 2151^ qsmw: ’ 2?3[inq[q55^q^ 

5#:, giqiWSTcJWIsgiqfq fqHf^HW =5ir?^ ?^2ri^qiRRq[ I 

^ II ^%i%*n5r^ 

^Tf^qFi^^ % ct^RR^iWPn^#TO^r^'fJWTg;i frfi gsr 

«i^?iT r ®r^irfii ^5 ?r5rti^ 

#«: sj^?2irf^: 3W <331 



K ‘cPUPR^’ |9rR»q ‘qsj.qai^q^- 
^Tiq: ff^’ q^jgt sjar: Sltf^ 'q■-^ng:- 
^tqi^l 


swtfrg;— gt. 




\ ^ ’ ff^ srf m?5r^^ic§\q 

5^* 

^i?rnrf^w^, ‘'ST^nn^ ff 



m =? ^Pf^r: ^ R^izttnqgg^-gt ;tfsii?cf;[Rqz{^ g^- 

^ I ^ Il^^>ir3; I >^1 T=S5J?^ cfof^T:. 

^^JTR: %!m 2}I5;4[ gi?f^ l^%f^mf^7JTRf^ci^, cfl^ 

sTfm^ ‘qRRi ‘ «ii5i^r. ’ I sTcf^Rg^ 5^% II 


JI3 cfT^ ciR?iTr5r(5rT^^)?3 sTmr^sfEr 

riR^gm^ il qN- 

;, 3ic?iw=qRi5j i ffrR^qff^TE-iiT:^ 


1 =Ff 5Ti^: I 52!T^=q# ^ 

^ 3ElI0Tq|^ll ^ !?|^: 

qRqPT^ ft q€?^R: q?gSzrrqT;[ |% || 

^ q#W[.j 5jRq?7 2?cf:, sRtsfq 

I !aS3[l?g^f^<R5q #qM^(5IRq)?r faT W^ 


\. asrpTRPstnwig;— ^ -qpicrq^ — 

R. crq^9rH#aT— sr ; gq^mr- « ^wTq^;— ^gr. 

:gT— -^. c, f^^'W<!l>+q*lcqW— 3. 

?, 3I5#RRi^cFnq^ — ‘^. 

V. gsitnr^ crq«ff— ^} ^r, ?r. ^sqiqrt— 

H, — ^5 




Sl^’Sr^l 


3I^5=¥N%IW I #sfq Rc^qj^: 

pig— TOTgr =? qm q^ggr^T^rr^qT# i i sm^:— 

3!p?qraq?iqF^ ^qi^R: ?r i 

MiWMH SRqqpi^qWP^, W^RT ^Rqr^Rg^qi^ l Jiau ‘TIRq;- 
i?RIR3|:^ sfRIsq W RlTOSRgR^cq^? I — 

q]^ ^m^ JTrqR q gq: ?T|q i sRq- 

qr^R fjwi^ €52^— qqr ^ li 

q;%Rfft sqqFq ^ qutsqpTR^ sRq«iF^Rf^^§^. 

%5q^ ? qq I ^IHI mqm |5j|g^f|5fi^i^'U(r^^^l^ I Rp^ql^sRzjq^flf^ 

qiqqt SJ^HRiiCTgtq qgf^FRRqJRqfiqqff^ sqfjf^ 

# ^n q^q^ qrqqr 

?Fqqi%, qRPTRR I R R RRiq^jft qiqqr 1 ''Jpq^fe 
RFt i^q^j ^s^Fql^gRfel:: \ 3rd sq^ram mm Riqqt^ 


K. qqtqiq— JF?i?rrqqTf^i ej?#--* ^ 

‘q*fr \ ^f^f-qqFt})fir% i’ 

JOTf%l?5nit qrqqr^qi !I5ftq| IP g^r 

— ^JR: ‘^icrrc: ’ ‘JT^RRi 1. 

=q JI^ ’ f?R^$^ »r, % V. ‘ Ijgg;^ qr%~^. 

^ J qt^R. SRT- H, 5r =qR5!!4^-.-S. 



^r35TcST?flr^j I ^’«Tr^{ 


I ^rssggT#:, 

s!fe m ^ ^n^^ifrorait srf^A- 

S7'w!T^^ST?rf^ «n5qT«nqra:*nqqr ji'^ ?fjt#, 
m i m cr^ \ «iq^— ^- 

qi^^ ^gg psn wpm iiRidr # i 3 pmt 4: gc^f i ^r 
^qiTfTq?r 1^ qR^:, ^q^cl^r: i 

m SJR^qqf^;? ^\ 3iH2#iq^qFir ft qqlftW^ ^ 

I ^ |ft I q>: 3^^: ? l 3I^6!?[ft^«^?^q «nqqi I 

q#2ft: ?ilq sffrqte i 

^3 ftj ?iwiFw ffR^? t% qr ft^q^? Ji 5frq??nqTJ=2i^ ; 
ftcq-^R[ I Mq^ %5ft «ii^q5qg% i cr^ =qi^l #qi5rqj^ 
wmk j ^ Mq: fft II 

3M S^fq:— J(iq%?f^?r^^ q^lftl I ^ft#sqiqjiqnft3 

ifti ^fft l^rft 5^ sJiqnqpT^ «iq^ I qftqqjnsq 


K. 

%. 

V, 


JIT^S^ iasccrgsiT5Rftt:~«q, 


ari^-^. 

m ; *ng: iRl^-^r, VI i 

St^rq^q:- 


H. *fr’ qrf^— 
q. arsq^ 

vs. Pi^^nTf^— 



I 


5wi^or sritii ^ %3 ^— ^ i 

sffif ^ f| WR 1 s^ 1 ^ ftj 

^ ^ «R#r ^T ^ ^ 3Jr<^f^‘* ^ 

^ cTcEWRlf^oitsf^ 7=^1^ I ^ ^ 5I1^ I cWIlW- 

^5!ii^ mR 1 <Tf^?sl#^ 1 

i^T^ ^ssif^^rsir^scq^ 3{|in^ 5r?rf^ |f^^(?PT)?jt8in s^i- 
^:- ^g^‘. I ^mRt swi^sR w- 

qsra ^:l r%twr;? ^5»ss^i I 

3tw H ^(tsT)i^Rw^i€^si^ w ^^- 

?wi=wiPi^4oisi^ wir ?3^sgsjr ^ i n ^jt: ^^^sgsir i 

^?^5S5q3?n(t t ^ ^1%^:^ 5?I3?5q^|R: 1 ^sr: 

^RJTH ^5?1#n 3T?I?aRrT^R^7iTJTra^i 

spsi^gft sr%: ? ^ | ^ *liq^T s^*Tr#^^^IW- 

I ^R5R^Fl|.?=tr<MWR^ RRIr: I ^ ^ 
spRRT ^ R##RR ^ I 
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V. ^RlR: 5r. 

H, 
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1^5 l ^^7r?Tr^^ig:i ^ 1^%JT^or^qW%qeiT^iqq?[t: ? 

m 'T^wfer^n?;? ? ^ gr^^qsfjr; ^q; j 

^JT^oisc^r^jf ^ ss^« ^s?^5r5r^miqi5i i ; 

sRq^r^JTct^' w^«icr^^Twr^- 

m^\ 'i5[r?3?UTr?R^i5l. i ^dtq: ; im qt|iH^- 

I I =^1^ gjTT- 

j 2?«iissf^^2i5^?q^rJn i ^^orrl^RR^^qii^ 

i ^=5^1 frrfT?r#m>T\ ^^qr^^^iptr;; ^irq^R^r- 

Jirq^ I 5n^q;?2i ^^5^s^^^qciR^3iH9Tf^qr%^?^q- 
ofiff^i: qi^t^ gra:, RfiqoTR^R^i^fra ^r^ir^#*?riTq?T#: qn’R'Ir- 

?5rRT f| 1 

— f^^2f£#rT^ q^sqcr |f^ ; 

qf^qjR g^#^Ptf^%s^q^qq^^sfq ?rqT#*i^: 

*1 fq%q^q^ ^m^ ^^m- 

1 3n^^%q^3 i ‘ ^qq1f^jRf^»n^52ifi% 

R^-, ^ r^q: 1 Rk gTq=5^f?qift?sRqrqqm^ wf^- 

^Tsff^aqjqiqq^q i 3^§:f?q5 =q qq'q i m- 

^^5 TO ; q^^?R s[5qR{i55im^q5aqr 

m^\ ^ ^k^ \ 

3 



2 lit%— f^DI^ |f^;g3[5^j ^^01¥lc[iTT5r*2l 

g5f m sRq^urfte ^ ^ ; «if^qi^qt- 

q*{rac i 90 ^: %m «ifqqr^q- 

^qq;; 

qq: ^qq: m gqtfl^qqqi^qr^q q^q^'ir qsirqt^gq^ 1 
«qff^f#qoi^ fq^q^qqlf^l^qq ^ %i;, q^^sf^ ^qnr^qr^Mqor- 
f^tlqziq^rql^q^ # qqR^%: I ^ 1% %?:, ?JSIiatq- 

{^q^rRi f^»lq sRq^ ?s, asrr^qf^qoiiqT qdW pRl®q- 

m \ qsfra'tqrqttqofFit 9 ^ 

is:, q^q^q^oiRt q^qqrf^q^ ^ 

m 9 ^ ; m I 

q^— qp^ q^mq q^q^qm 5 qqtq^Rj J fq^qoigf^ 
^^q|qqifq5R3n5^ IRRpiqi^ giqfiiqTqTflil:: 1 ®Rq^ff^#[sf^ 
fqf^SrfqqT»P5q^q^ qi^q i^'sqqiqq^^ ^qR^q|lf^qil»ftqT 1 ?[[ =q 
q ^qq I 

qw ‘ M 9^’ ?i^ ; m qq ftf^q^qqf^I^ 

9^q?qi^q; i qq fqf^?qq5q^ftq»^3[5^qr q 9^r^^^ qqioirfq^V 
qr?^ft)q^ i q^g^ 9 ^miqrq qr 1 

qqfq^qq?qq|qqfq^^i3Tqf^?q[q ; gqcq^tBJ^ ; 

qii%q^frqqqlq^qnrfqqMqrtqqqR?qiqiq%: 1 qqr^-qf^ qqiq^qq?q- 





‘ ifter^Ts^j; , 1 gsr fl^on?g2i^3 

1^ %i: , 5^^2i£rdtRi^f^ g|^ g 
q^s^^^jsrdtf^g %5. , g|^ T^sf^ 

^qqgl^lspig ^ I g^qilqqqglteis^'t ^%sqd^^ ^ 15 %^^ h 
qjf^^^sfqqr^^^^g: i g^m^^Rqrf^qi# H?q?qrf^^fs^ m q%- 
qi^q^g te?; i) 


II m II 

^3 ‘ figqqfg m ’ ^qq srqfgq^q |€f;r5q^q^??if|5q 
I q^^qfg^gsrlt q^^q’pfrq's^gt 

g I qioqf^t^q^g^igtgra^lg 

pfiiiJRg|%f^Rfg %i: i g^r ; gggtsfq gusg^'^loiift^ig^sqg's^^ mm- 
?^gifg%: I ®{^?iRr ^gr^q^givr |f^ qr gtg: ; fq®gT^?^si^ ggf^- 
gl^g^gr gu5g^^^grg5gTs?g®)1g^g l g®ofts^?iRgq^?iigi«r 

m^ m ^gig:i g #ig^%igg^qrgT ^ifg^figr^gfe^ gn^i^ gg:- 
qqji^^g^g^gig^g'gg^ 1 gf^ ^ ‘ 2cir^?g^q?ggg|g^- 

^qgf^qigofi?gg:qq5i^^ftg ll^ggiggtMg'^gigtgqq^ 'gggg ’ 
^ I 



I ?{^, gfisq^te?! 

^cfg|^%5^3T =^ Sl^-Sl^lit;^ ^5fr?fk?^sf^ sir^RRi^'Jr 

^4 cifl 5i5?^2i*srfJRR^rf^Jir 
f45rr^4scq;ii%q5Tr?iJTFR?if4Ji^ sir^Rrjg^ ^i5ii4!«Rq#€n^0Tk^|% 

^4 ^q^sf4 ?fJTr^ i 


R5q{IRTi5q;?3?fSR ^ »5: 1 

%f4 gsuRJFgqipRa 1^ cRi ERT3(t^iR(4 ^q5i^qf^=5i^ ij 
1 4qt i4?rg 1^ ^ , 9^ ^io?tsf4 

qRg^^^«Pi3SR5|^ ;i ^r<kmq!i^ 

4^1# s^^oft ^ ^%Tgft^S?^RrftT4455ira[| c^[0T^*j|4’ii; 

m: I ^ q^Ri?Hr3?\qR ^rlgsdjRRRfi^ p?: | 

5Rt 1^ q% 555f4f4 I 

^ ^^RR^sr^snit ^^=5^^ ^ i qsu 

1 ^gqft:Ei5[^g 

*E?iqq^4^Rfgr ; q«ir I 5R^?q\ ^IfOlt 


^ RTI^IRRfr-qfgc^sii^^ qf^^rpir^ , ^ 

qRf45I^35If I 3Tf5|?f^q f| 

^ if4 TO\t^ I ^3 ^5q|4=5|4t 



I ^^'. q^friq^ l ^onsg^g^q- 

I 

q5q;af5[cqfg|^qf:q^_^jjf^q^f^[qjlf ^3?fqf^|^; ; qqj 

g ^^fh I ^i?5rqtt^#iggr qqr |#. 

^J^ 1 g^f^gRgggr ^^[ 

gqgifg i i gsmV 

SggqrPiRiqorrggi^ifl^ giq^T^^g mn: ‘ ?r # l^gr ’ ‘ ??l sqjcq 
gf^fg'g^gg: ’ ‘ ^ ’ ‘ ^«ag: qw feqj^’ ‘f^Rq ?i|qgj^’ 

1^ ?il^^55q^?rq[^TFqr, ‘ ggq dg;’ ‘ ^m qsqg; ’ ‘ f^s^- 
3?q: ’ ‘ ?r qifl ?? f^q: ’ ‘ 5r I ?rlf^ ^rng; ?r =q ^g ?r qsqq; ’ |f^ 
g[tq^?qrgTq5^g gf^qf^’E^mrq ^gj: 1 ‘ggq qM ?rk ’ ‘ gw gsqq;’ 
‘ ggg^^r =g ^g W qsqg;’ 1% ^igjqqqfqglq^qRqqj^qi^rqF^q 

srqf^qgggR^^rwm qf^qi^g; 1 gwr wqqgr q?Rftorff^ ‘ srr^q^r- 
??n^qt qft<Jirqf|5OTfq: ’ ‘ wqqrl^ ’ ^j?ig^ qf^r- 

qrqq^gig, ‘ g^q gl^lgg:’ wqq^^icqqsgqr q^qR^elqm: ^%- 
qif|g: I 

gg-q^^qfg^q^#: q^g: qRgM qr q^3qf?=5i? 

5?rqT^=5|^Fg*d^g sggi^grgw q^q^gqg^%^¥q^?qjg?Rgggr f^- 
^q^ q^=Ei?^qrgf^fqr^^%grg!qggRri*ggT^q5?ofqrBqfl^qM g^q^gf^ 
g q|gfg^ i sTR'qwrfqq^^ t qf^q?iq gRg^ q^- 

qR=5i^ %q5^'q ggqgr gFqq>R>gi«jqifq 1 gf?q;cRfgTggr m- 
qft'Ei? =q g|qt% ‘ ’ i?qrf^gr 1 siil qr^q?g^Rggqr 

q^^=5i?:; gqwTqigsioitsg^g^qq; 1 ‘sig?m?q:* ‘3t?qts^? aq^gr’ 



# ^51; 5 ®if^- 

RRil^f^fRrg; 1 *!#— 2 l^?g^€T*Tmff^Wl% 2 Jr 4 I 

?rl^TO'k^ 5 qR 5 tlq^niiqrf^?^q^ 5 ^ 5 f # i 

11 ifs ? 5 t 5 frF 2 isiTl«rRT? 5 i 2 ?t 

^r^7R^^!^?2P3; II 


II m II 


^ ^IRT^lRgsi ; clg^orf^f^f^ cl^f^- 

I ^[sir^ nirqr^ ^rfcgspR;— « ’ |t% 

|?qff^.qr l q^ %qq^ q^sq ^iqf^qqr f^q?5 ^qq, qq^q ; 

m %q?q q^sq ^qWtr qr?f^t ^qq, cRFq ; Wi %ciq^q 
qpq ^qlf^q^, qg^ ^'kf^rf^ ^Rk^s^nqiki ®i?q\?qi^^%ifoT 
1 qqig^S^qqt gj^q^, gq ^riqigqq^q 

qqjsqq;^ I qrq3[^q;q^^^oifqjF| ^ik^teqqiFRq^^- 

cq^OT: q^sqiTTq^go^ I ^iq¥qi[qp^3 T^Rf^RSq^qj^q 
q^RFRiq q^ ‘ q^ » t q^Rqr S3^- 

?q; ’ ‘ ^srq^rq 2 ?F^t<f??qiq^ ’ ‘ qq?qq ^ ’ ‘ gfffj qq||^ ^igr^, > 
l^qffe^sqqfeq^ l %gr^q5qr^qi^q ^'k55^uRq^q^ qqpwl^qRk- 
S5klkqrqqfeqr!?wqf^r q^f qqqi^qqfRqRqr^qjft sflqiji^qf^ ^qrcq- 
flqfjRqw^qiffqtqr^T qifgqqjjRt^qfiqTJFqgq^q 





= 1 ^ 

I 5r(k5KR%^fF?iici: I ci^^fq 

f^iPi^r^rra; i m 5?!^^ ^ 

q^^Pr^; f%?3 3q5qr^q??iql^^Prq#f^ ?§q^ i ‘aw 
i^^r^qK^qq:’ i^qi^5 ^q^sf^^q^iftsfq Qsi^Rts^ fqq- 

I ^ 'it ^ 5^01- 

qqWRit: 53^3a^qR53^r?ir^ I ^iV 

^fqfcqqg \ %ifRq-l?pqf^teq?q^: i qfq^%: i 

ri%qr?)qT i ?Rk^^ ^Pi^if^^qpq^qrf^qctT im^rqq^r- 

q?oniiii5rr#it ^?q i ^rqi^qqr-qiq^sqqr^q*^: i '^q^qsiqq- 

q^f^R^rqiqliRq^r^sqq^si^^rfq^q^Fq^qi^qciqs^iqrqjR^fqqfsqilqit^ 

flatq^^oi^qrfQsqifqq^^^ i ^ gg=Esd^rftq^3 ^i% m 
fqqpq^qmi^q 5;^oi^q’=TOi i a^O^r- 

mm ^rq i Pt^l ^r^3 qt: 

q^qRqri^fe°qifqf^’=q^ ( ^aqqf^ ?rorf^^(r^5 

^qisqifq: I ^5 g=53iraiqqq?q- 

\ ^nrf^q^qfqra; i m snRii^^sif^qf^sFqi^nf- 

^*?jrq!35[q: I 3gqq-5g^fqqq|^jpft5q^; i g=Eiq|q5^q^qPi^ fq^iqiqq^qr 
fq^^3 ^qqfqf^ 'j§qiqq^q5[gqiq;qq^ i ^?i^ciq^q5qiilqi%iqi 
i?5ciT?[qqqRT ?rsf^9Hr^iqql^^ ^'sqsqif^gi^ftqi i 

^ ?igf?9[i*n^ j q i qri^oqrfq; i 

m 5Rl?5q5^5qqci^3 ll |Eqf i %«iq- 

i qj^if^^srqtnsqepsi^ 

1% gaiicq?^2df*rqiii'q5q3^‘Tfqq^q#^#^S(% 



^cRr^in5t^^^ci2iT 

I ^ I 

w RR%^ qjTT?rm^tR^TT°r^^=^ 5(kiT5inTRFq^qiTnirfTi5r' 

g^: 1 srg^g^ ‘ |5Ji#ir I ^ 

iqs^dr cjfiW I ‘ ^q: q^i^'^qra:’ q1^fg«ir- 

sqr^qra Hm\ tosit^s-* q?[iigif^5iqM^'5S'^qi^^q ?r 

^q: q^^q't ’ # l a^qrl:— sqyq^q ^ ; ®l?q- 

^q*!^ I sfq iR^is^s^qqk: I qqi^5iq5ps[q1: ^qRqgqr^r?qirqi^f^' 
frql iT^^q5[53[ | 5#gq:-f^q:, ^3feq>I? qiqg; j ‘ g#f^?fqg5^- 
q^’ # t *M?ifTgT qfii^: i 

si^i^jqq^ ?q^ig3f^^f^r^r^qq5TgT ^q?q?jff[53^?r: i 
q;s5%iRq^ t ^qqg^gr^fiqiqqjqj^ q^ g I sirqfgjqs^gr- 
sRggf^^^ggi f^q^ i q^ggg^^q ^q^qi?i%- 
^fHx^ 4 lqi^q^ ^OT: ^q^FUftl^: | 'RggTl%^^= 5 Sr^qq- 

ggr qqtsig^qs'og^ l m ‘ q^i^^qig^’ fgq^qis^^^g’ i ^q|[:, 

1^ grqfiL i i^fi%: i 

3 qi^g 5 q-Fqh>I§?q^ | |^R#Rr^ =q ^q: ^ Sffq^q qf q^f- 

g’^gqg; i qq M qr qr %g:. gq gqt^Rg^^^'Esi^'tqii^ i qq ^qq- 
%g qgrqgrq?rFigq^rMj, gqlgqsqfgl^ ^gg^'lli^ l qqf^q^fcqRr- 
m\mm ^qrfgg: q^ qfe i ^q^qif^RgjjpRqr- 





I 5 ^ ?Fr[%^Er3^R^q»5: i 

II # ^»?Icq5T^W55Rt 

II 


II m 3T'T^i^r^^qr«7qF^5T?a; ii 


^?I'rrPfft^(tT^5qf5i: g^{qiNr5?RI^ 

WJTRffsi^^oqq; ; ^ ; 5qisrR^{^^>^j{^p?^fg; ] sjg ^^^ 

^ siRrl[^ifirRlfk^^JI*Tf^ 5 f^^:TO^Rqi*nit Ra'IcimRfWR'kTI??; , 
5^ Q**?# ^l^foT^^f^'t^RT^irra 1 ?R!? 1?^ TO: | ?^cti^ 

m I m 5f|qi=5g:(|^(kkgi^^?ra; l %rfk{5q^ i r 

55^m 1 ^\^ ^5T q^RRqlR'^tRisfeqr' 

^f^irssiTi^^ 1 TO ^R=qra^5qr 'i;tigRsr'qj?S'Tq5r^ i 

^ 3qqkqfl?rTOI5][ h\ £R?l^gR- 

^]^ qq^^r: ; ^^qjfq^urf^q’^opRfq^’q^ ?ilq ?fl- 
^:— ?Rq^ ^r#fTq’:qfe^JT«^^JiqRRl q>4<iiT ft^f^qrR5il35q[«3- 
q^nTici;, 5FJTR?5rgT3%l<f^ l^fqf^^qft^Firqra:, ^r^qra^irfs^- 
?rr*Tfq ?ri|5ir^^iq gTq^^f|qi%|g?^?q^q%;, 

*iq^^iTl^cfq5if?ftRf^ gsirfqq^^TO , ^irr^sR^ifq fqtqr- 

3T2?rMq^qi g^q^^Ffm^qrl^fkl- 





3^5 1 5f w I ‘ w^ g^5iT5R8?^'nig[ ft ’ 

‘3^?5il^^!l5sra:’ ‘ ^TO^r*Rife?^rfJi^Tw’ 

^ q^: ’ ‘?^«r ’ # t # 

3^5 5 If 3 ^ftsTRi^qq^s^ ^ Ift 1 'jJ: 

q^'. i ^ te?g: [ 95 [l ^ ^ 

1 *lc[ift^ g|T I ?Ifr 5 'Tj |ft 'E55- 

'f^q: 1 

^^’PHqra^l l^lsRqJlt^qi^qfDTjpTiMr- 

^qnsrraiqf^^q i ; ^r^t: 

i;;ihRi^ ^r^qqft I |ft- 

TO^fw^jqoiftq \ 3#i ft lfc[ir€3?i'Ji?iqoirgfr i 

jftqra,’ I 

^ ’^qi«liq3i;qftq ^iraiftspqj^ ; 

m 5^ftstJTrftq5^ft«R: 

?fftqq^5i:55i^?q^T«qRrftq5^qji[5FtRm^q ; g^- 

qwqftq^sqlft 'i§q5r3i\ftgiq^ftq^aRii^^q teqig; qjsifti WiftRr^ 
?^qiftq5i?: ft 7^]^^li^ sftqft, 2iqrq^r?q^?r 

^ 1 ^ ?qqqri% f^q%, 5rq g m i Jift 

?2!R: qqqft ; q^m?qp=?qrq^q 1 ‘ qqrroirSRIiqs^^I^: ’ |ft ft I ^^J 

‘ ^«{qiRls?qtJii?s% ’ ‘ftqi^siqft 

?®if Rft?i^Rr?fftqji^sfftfti!^ I »5qJTqn3iq^j^qqf^^ ^f^rf^qiR- 

I fl 3frRimi,?JTqrftqjfTq;R<in^r |ir: i < ?ii3ifftjTi^^- 





^ S^qi95iqftc?}siy; ’ 1^ Hq^fq?JI2}t 

I 2if nqqalfl , ^ ; 
m 3Tf{i«tNT ^5?T€tqT 3ir?qfqoiT fg^g?qs[|^ra3 zifm^t- 

s^feq^, g^^rfq ^g<Jfif^g#%s{qT- 

?n=»Tg: I ^flm^qmiifgsi^sfq Igf^tqj^qzji^^iqfi^Mi^fqpaiR^Fqra- 
t I f%?n^ ?Rl5?q^ ; ^ 

5 ‘ i^iras^ioir^if ?^qtf^' ff^ 1 »iqorr§?R ;3 
qrq^2iif^q555i^ , *Rr^^f^qcf?rfir£nit^rf|«fr- 

%T # ^ g^ptf^qsRfw. I %4^?irqt 5 %^- 

qqjjRqr ^h^ 1 ?siqjR?qi^ ^- 

ffif 5=5q^-'j^q^qq^Jiqr 

^ qf^qr^w #r#s^ ^- 

5to^ I ^Ri^ 5 jfRqgf^qRfqi# t Jtif^ IqfSrqsR- 

M ^ ^fl5r%qfq: 1 3ira5^€5^q sfRgfgirrjRsq 

q^^:n^?rRr: ^^rf^qsRqrqi^?# i g?JTi^^?jfqrf^qR^Wfipirqw 
irfq ?r ^^k # ?frfqqii^^qi% 1 ^ =qR ?qr^sqR5r?rfRrr- 
qoi^sR«wkf i ^ 

^DRRqfgg ^^Rqr^*=q q^q- 



5iT5{i^ iiRwit^* i JiRipatRii ‘?t 

jf ^ 3JRT^^ ’ ‘ 3 ^SIRT: 

1 'lR?qPT^I>T?r: <7^#^^: 1 ’ ‘?rat 

l?qif^^: I ‘ ^^!5rr3Ji{^si srioiRzi^ cip?if3’ ‘ 

^ t^\ 

11 ffe 8i!7n®2isi^«Ri5![qT 

it a')¥H’5q5i^«mT5ST ^nrmr u 
II sm: 11 

a gwi?§ II 



REVIEWS. 


The Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasvre by P Pancapagesa Sastri vnch. a 

Fore^vcrd by Maliamahcpadhyaya Prol S. Kuppv.sv:anu Srscrlgal 

Pp. xxiv-f324, 1940. (Anramalai University), 

Th-s volume cortains the Thesis presented by the author for the 
M. O L Degree of the University of Madras. Its theme is Indian. 
Aesthe-'ics — a subject in which, as in so many others investigated by 
them, the ancient Indians have advanced numerous theories Many of 
these theories are briedy referred to here ; but the volume is chiefly 
concerned with the elucidation of the most prominent among them, 
which is kncvm as the theoi'y of The book is divided into ten 

chapters The first three of them deai with the subject in a general 
way and point out the importance as v’ell as the antiquity of the rasa- 
theo‘'*y It is mentioned already in the Fafya-s^stra of Bharata, the 
earliest work on Sanskrit literary criticism that has come donm to us. 
The next four chapters treat cf the ch’ef interpretations of Bharata’s 
view of rasa and show how the latest of them, which we c^ve to Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagup^a of the ^th and lOth centuries respective^/, 
is the best. This vie'^” cuperseded ?]l '-he rest, and has virtually domi- 
nated Indian literary criticism ever^ since. The next two chapters rra 
taken up v/ith the discussion of the exact simiScance cf th*= thecry 
the extent cf its niSusnce and thv. n:o£-£ca!:!o^s, a!! more cr !esr slight 
which iz undsr'^-'enr in later tmw T'-e lam chapter deals v-ith “"he 
number of lascs, and considers in p?r:icu!ar the question whether the 
sdnta can be the predominant ni pcetm" and in the drama The 
view maintained here, cn die strength of the opinions of great cr'lics 
and the practice of artis s of the nrsl ranlt h*k? Yy^se and Asv^shosa 
is that it can well be so. 

The literature relating to this subject in Sanskrit is vast ard the 
author shows a close acquaintance ^^nth it. Hi? exposition of the mrin 
theme, ' the suggestion theory ’ cf rasa as he terms it, is very gcod But 
there are large portions of the boob which dwell at unnecessary’ length 
on matters that are well fcnovm to students of Sanskrit criticism We 
|iave also come across a few doubtful or misleading statements In 
dealing mth Bhatta Lollata’s view, for instance, it is stated (pp 64 ff) 
that the anuhhdvas or expressions cf the emotions help the spectator 
in inferring the mental attitude of the hero and the heroine But the 
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spectator’s conclusions in this respect have nothing whatever to do with 
the ‘generation of rasa’ in the actors or &e characters represented 
by than. The anuhMvas seem rather to serve as aids to the hero and 
the heroine themselves to discover each other’s frame of mind. But 
speaking as a whole, the book brings together a good deal of informa- 
tion touching the theory of rasas, which now lies scattered in many 
books; and its publication will accordingly be welcomed by aH stu- 
dents of Sanskrit literature. The various indexes included in the 
volume- ahd the analytical table of contents wiU greatly facilitate the 
work of referring to it. 

M.H. 


NtUmala by Narayanarya : Sanskrit Text edited with Introduction and 

Notes, by Prof R Ramanujachari, M A . and Pandit K Srinivasa- 

chaiya, Siromani. cxii-fpp. 94, 1940. (Armamalai University). 

This is the second volume of the “Philosophy Series” plaimed 
by the Armamal ai University, of which the first, viz , the Nyaya-kulUa, 
edited by the same two scholars, appeared some time ago Like it, 
this book also is published for the first time now; and the editorial 
work has been done with all the critical care to which we drew atten- 
tion in reviewing the earlier volume in this journal It was a high 
standard which they set themselves in it, and that standard is fully 
maintained here. Students of Indian philosophy are greatly indebted 
to the learned editors for placing within their easy reach such rare 
and important works, and to the University for encouraging iheir pub- 
lication. The text of the NUimala, as printed here, is the result of 
collating three manuscripts ; and all the variations in reading found 
in them have been noted. In one or two places, there are small gaps, 
but odierwise the text is complete; and where the Mss. are corrupt 
or are defective in any other way,' the emendations suggested by the 
editors seem to us to be quite satisfactory. They have also included 
in the volume lucid siraunaries of the argument of the work both in 
Sanskrit and m English, the latter being somewhat fuller than the 
former. These summaries, together with the analytical table of con- 
tents prefixed to the text, are sure to be of great service to students. 
There are also appended to the edition various mdexes to facilitate 
reference to the work We may observe, in passing, that the quota- 
tion beginning ivith TolluhShih is not from Bodhayana, as indicated 
in the Index to quotations, but from a different thinker, viz,, Brahma- 
n a nd i n who is known as the Vakya-kara, 
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The author, Narayanarya belongs to about the end of the IBth or 
the beginning of the 13th century and holds an honoured place among 
the exponents of Vis*&tadvaiLa as shown, .'or example, oy Vedanta Desika s 
reference to him as ‘a man of wisdom’ (pra^na). Ee seems to have 
written, at least, one other book — an abridgement of the Mimdthsd^ 
darsana. The present work is written m prose mterspersed with verses, 
and contains a brief but a very clear exposition of the fuiidamentais of 
Ramanuja’s teachmg. It is divided into 10 chapters Of them, four 
are dn-ectly concerned with the refutation of doctrines which, like the 
Visistadvaila, are based primarily on Sruti or Revelajon, viz., 
Mimamsa and some schools of Vedanta. The Mimamsa subordinates 
the Upanishads to the karma^kdnda of the Veda and thus differs from 
the Vedanta m the view it takes of the final import of Vedic teachmg. 
One of these four chapters, viz, the second in the order of the book, 
criticises this view and pomts out that it is the ^Mna-kdhj]a or the 
Upanishads which constitute the principal part of the Veda The next 
three chapters are devoted to a discussion of the doctrines cf Sankara, 
Bhaskara and Yadava, which appear to have had the greatest vogue 
about the time, and make out that they are not only ai: vaiiance with 
the teachmg of the Veda, taken as a whole, but are also logically un- 
tenable The remaining chapters also refer to other doctrines; but 
they do so only incidentall 3 ?’, their main purpose being the exposition 
of one or more distinctive aspects of ihe Visistadvaita view Chapters 
6 and 7, for example, together elucidate the conceptions of Brahman or 
God, the mdividual souls and the physical world, showing how the 
latter two are other than, though inseparable from, the first Chap- 
ters 9 and 10 deal similarly with the nature of the ideal state of moksa, 
and with the twofold way of hhakti and prapatti recommended for 
achieving it. 

There are two or three points in which the views put forward in 
this work are not precisely the same as are now commonly associated 
with the Visistadvaita doclrme ; but none of them, we should add, is 
reallj^ m disaccord with the spirit of Ramanuja’s teaching For ex- 
ample, the explanation of error given here (p 25) is what is known 
:.s anyathd-khydti and not ycfhd.ikc-hlrj'ti as set forth .n the 
hhdsya. But from what Vedanta Desika states in his Sarvartka-siddhi 
(iv. 9), we cannot say that the former explanation uas altogether un- 
acceptable to Ramanuj'a Again, the significance which is attached here 
to mdhis (p. 60) is different from that assigned to them V" Pamfnuia 
m his Veddrtha-samgraha But the d fference is not niatma! as po nted 
out by the same thinker (ihtd. v 96), and is due merely to o shfting 
of the emphasis from one aspect of a vidhi to another fidniA- 
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nw^a^s view lays stress on the idea of fche good involved in it and keeps 
its mandatory character m the background, our author’s explanation 
of it does the reverse. 

The work is, comparatively speaking, easy; and, by its style as 
well as by its size, it is very well suited to meet the needs of those 
that desire to make their first acquaintance with Ramanuja’s doctrine. 
With the English aids to study, which the present edition contains, it 
should prove ^particularly useful to students in our Universities. It 
may not be so comprehensive as the Yatlndra^maia-dlpzkd which is 
now sometimes used as a text-book by beginners ; but it is less packed 
with facts, and its treatment of the subject is, on the whole, much 
better from the standpomt of students of philosophy. 


M HIRIYANNA. 
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Section I 


GROUNDNUT— ITS CULTIVATION 

Groundnut is cultivated both as a ram-fed and also a 

hot weather irrigated crop. The new ‘‘Saloum” vanely intro- 
duced recently has gamed ground and has been slowly extend- 
ing to the various parts of the district. The crop is sown 

generally as a mixed crop and is cultivated along with Tenai or 

Ragi where well-irrigation is in practice. In hot weather, 
Eagi IS first sown or planted, and groundnut is subsequently 
dibbled m when the cereal is m flowers. Occasionally it is grown as a 
pure crop, m which case it is sown early m January. As the cultivation 
of the dry crop is profitable, there is a tendency to utfiize more cattle 
manure m these lands than on wet ones Though the cereals are 
mter-cultivated with this crop, yet the sdeld of groimdnut has not gone 
down. On the other hand, the yield has mcreased owmg to the recupe- 
rative effect the groundnut crop has on land The inter-cultivation of 
groundnut with cereals provides the thick population of this district 
with a means of improving its poor income. 

Since the market for groundnut has been de clining in recent years, 
there has been an attempt on the part of some ryots to change over to 
cotton cultivation to a certam extent. This new crop is slowly being 
mtroduced m the South Arcot District and there is a ginnery working 
at Villupuram. 

The groundnut plant is an annual herbaceous plant, belonging to the 
natural order of Papilonaceae, with pea-shaped flowers The leaves 
have four leaflets which are arranged on the leaf-stalk m two pairs exhi- 
biting sleep movements at mght The stem attains from one to three feet 
in height according to the variety and the soil m which the plant is culti- 
vated Though there are several varieties of this plant imder cultivation 
in different parts of the globe, the two varieties that are commonly met 
with in India are the spreading and bimch types. The commercial 
classification of the varieties is based on the shape of the mature pods, 
the number and colour of the seeds they contam and the manner in 
which the pods are produced on the stem of the plant 
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The r^nmiTinn variety that is grown in South Arcot takes hve 
to SIX months to mature. In the initial stages of the plant’s growth very 
little moisture is required. TiU the flower begins to appear, the plant can 
withstand drought. As such, the sowing period is so selected as to make 
ram available m the last phase of the plant’s life. In those tracts where 
the infliipnpp of the South-West monsoon is meagre, but are affected by 
the North-East monsoon, sowmg operations are undertaken towards the 
end of July or at the beginnmg of August. In tracts havmg summer 
showers with seasonal rams from the middle of May, the crop is raised 
in Apnl. In brief, the cultivator adjusts the sowmg according to the 
seasonal rainfall of the tract. 

Loose sandy loam is best fitted for the raismg of this crop. Cul- 
tivation m heavy soil mcreases the cost of production and lowers the 
yield. The land is well drained before sowing as ,the plant will get 
diseased if water is allowed to stagnate m the field. Even a sh^t ram- 
fall at the imtial stages of the plant’s growth will adversely affect the 
growth of the plant. 

The land is first prepared for the crop by weedmg m the mitial stages. 
Weeds like Hanah and Korai seriously hamper the growth of the plant, 
afl'ectmg the yield. Hence the weeds, which grow after the seasonal 
ram, are first cleared m order to keep the beds clean. Alter weedmg, the 
land IS ploughed two to six times before manuring. 

Manure is apphed to the land before the last ploughing. Five to ten 
cartloads of manure, a mixture of ash, town or village sweepings and 
cattle manure are applied to an acre of land. In addition to these, tank 
silt and ^eep penning are also ^read over the field. 

A few days after sowmg, the nuts germinate. Slowly the plant 
covers the ground and begins to produce flowers. The rate of growth of 
the plant determmes the rate of production of flowers. The Tnaxinmim 
growth is seen durmg tibe third and fifth fortnight. Hence this period is 
termed the “grand period of growth.” Followed by this period, is 
a decrease m the rate of growth, with a subsequent increase. After 
that there is a gradual decrease in growth. The critical period in its 
growth, which is definite but varying, is just before the first fortnight 
of flowering It is necessary to see that this period comcides with the 
most advantageous part of the season so that the best development of the 
plant may be obtained. 
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Regarding flowering, there are three distinct phases. The bunch 
varieties of short duration start flowering about the 23rd day after 
sowing. After the first flowering, there is a rapid and steep increase 
in the production of flowers. After a week when the maximum rate 
is reached, there will be a progressive fall. In the local and “Saloum” 
varieties the flowering period begins after 34 and 32 days. As already 
remarked, the period of flowering lasts for a month. 

The soil is loosened with the hand hoe to enable the plant to grow 
vrell. For this, labour is essential and, therefore, any scarcity of labour 
will greatly handicap the growth of the plant. Wherever scarcity of labour 
is felt, the method of sowing the crop in rows, intercultivation and the 
use of the bullock hoe, are strongly recommended by the Agricultural 
Department. Frequent hoeings are necessary to increase the growth of 
the plant. No stipulation as to number of hoeings can be made, for 
they depend on the soil and the variety of crop sown. But it can be said 
with safety, that such a procedtire has to be contmued for the first three 
months of the plant’s growth. When the seasonal rains cease, the 
hoeings are done in order to retain the moisture in the ground and also 
to prevent the emergence of weeds. As the interspaces between plants 
are ample, bullock hoes can be utilized for hoeing. 

Groundnut is cultivated as a mixed crop in many tracts. In South 
Arcot, it is grown along with cereals like Cholam or Cumbu. For this 
purpose “ long duration varieties ” are chosen, so that when the cereal 
is ready for harvest, the groundnut crop will .be sufficiently grown up. 
Till then the cereal will serve to shade the young plant. 

The method usually adopted is to broadcast the seed of the cereal 
and then level the ground. The seed-bed is made firm by dragging a 
harrow across the ploughing. When the cereal has grown six inches, 
weeding and hoeing are undertaken. Hoeing and weeding are repeated 
when the rains set in and the land is thus prepared for the sowing of 
groundnut which is done when the cereal begins to flower. The ground- 
nuts are then dibbled in nine inches apart. This mode of cultivation 
greatly benefits the cereal crop. 

For sowdng, the cultivators purchase seeds occasionally. Clean 
pods are purchased and are shelled by hand Only we3-fil!ed kernels 
are used for so'wng, and mouldy ones are rejected. 

The cultivators drop the seed into the plough furrow behind each 
plough when the crop is raised as a pure one. This involves hardship to 
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♦he cultivator, for, as the plants are too close, iheir full growth is check- 
ed and further hoeing operations cannot be successfully caned out. Be- 
sides this, if heavy rain sets in, the plots get water-logged and thus 
the plants are injured. 

An improved method of sowing is generally to drop the seed at inter- 
vals of six to nine inches into every third plough furrow according to 
the quality of the soil. This procedme saves a considerable quantity of 
seeds and also reduces the cost of cultivation. 

When the pods are formed at the end of the fourth month, the plant 
is ready for harvest The stalks of the underground pods get dried and 
the skm of the kernels turns pink This is the proper trnie for the crop 
to be lifted up. Even at this stage some pods may be immature. 

The method of harvesting differs according to soil and climate. In 
South Arcot. in light loamy soil a mammottie is attached to a drought 
pole and worked like a plough to loosen the soil to a depth of about four 
inches If the crop is too ripe or if the soil has hardened, many of the 
nuts may stick to the soil. To remove them, the pods at the top are 
taken first and pods adhermg to the stem are picked next Then the soil 
is loosened and the pods left underground are raked and picked. 

When the harvesting is over the produce is spread m the open air 
in sunlight for drying and at ni^ts they are heaped up and covered 
with straw. This process is repeated until the pods are completely dry. 

We have already noted that the crop is also raised as an irrigated 
summer crop. Since it is a profitable venture, the cultivators adopt this 
procedure. 

The crop is grown as a mixed one along with a cereal like ragi or 
cholam which is broadcast in the field when sown. When the crop 
is raised as a pure one, the seeds are dibbled in at 6" to 9" apart in 
the dry beds and watered immediately. At times the cultivators sow 
the local Mauritius variety close together but this entails heavy expen- 
diture as we have already noticed. 

Various methods of cultivation have been tried for experiment in the 
Agricultural Research Station, Palur, and the results recorded. One of its 
improved methods is as follows; — Seeds are sown in the furrow of 
every third plough furrow at intervals of 6" — 9" Before sowing the 
land IS well irrigated and left drv As soon as the soil is dry, it is 
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levelled by means of a harrow in order to preserve the moisture in the 
soil to facilitate germination. 

Being an irrigated crop, sufficient drains are made for water to 
flow If the land is uneven, subsidiary channels are constructed across 
the rows from where the crop can be irrigated in each direction along 
the fuiTows. The furrows are occasionally raked with bullock-hoes to 
prevent evaporation. In the initial stages the irrigation is done once 
m a fortnight. The length of the interval between the irrigations 
vanes v/ith the texture of the soil. Hoeing and weeding operations 
cease when the plant begins to spread out. The furrows are kept 
open for frequent irrigation. When the pods begin to mature 
irrigation is stopped. Harvesting is done in the same manner as the rain- 
fed crop 

The yield varies according to the variety and also the manner of 
cultnmtion. As a rainfed crop, the bunch and spreading varieties 
produce on an average 750 lbs. and 1,000 lbs. of pods respectively. On 
the other hand, the yield has been calculated at 2,000 lbs and 2,500 lbs. 
for the bunch and spreading varieties when cultivated as an irrigated 
crop. 

The cost of cultivation for both forms, rain-fed and irrigated, is 
tabulated below to show the difference in the expenditure involved The 
net profit has been calculated to indicate which procedure is more pay- 
ing. The figures are compiled from information gathered from the Tindi- 
vanam Agricultural Research Station. 

[Experiments regarding yield, the variety to be utilized for maxi- 
mum production and for thwarting pests and diseases, are described in 
later sections ] 


Cost op Ctjltivatioit Tables. 
(Spreading type — calculated per acre). 
Rain-feA 


1. Preparatory Cultivation. 

Ploughing four times — 6 pairs @ 10 annas Es. as. ps. Es. as ps. 
a pair (including those for covering 

manure and sowing) • . 3 12 0 
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2. Manures and Manuring. Bs. as. ps. Rs. as.ps. 

Cost of ten cart-loads of manure @ 

6 annas a cart load . . 3 12 0 

Charges for carting — 2 carts @ Re. 1 
per cart . . 2 0 0 

Spreading manure — 6 women at 2 annas 
each .. 0 12 0 

6 8 0 

3. Seeds and Sowing. 

Cost of 751Bs. of kernels at 161B. a rupee 4 11 0 

Sowing behind country plough and 
covering with brush harrow — % pair 
@ 0-12-0 a pair and 2 women @ 2 as 
each . . 0 7 0 

5 2 0 

4. After Cultivation. 

Hoeing and weeding twice — 24 women 
@ 2 annas each .. 3 0 0 

5. Harvesting. 

Mammootie digging— 12 men @ 3 annas 
each 2 4 0 

Stripping pods from vmes and picking 
pods left out m the soil — 60 men @ 2 
annas eadi 7 8 0 

Drying and cleaning— 4 women @ 3 
annas each .. 0 12 0 

,10 8 0 

6. Assessment. 10 0 

29 14 0 

Total cost of cultivation per acre for the rain-fed crop is Rs, 30-0-0 

approximately. 
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Value oj the Produce. 

Yield of pods— 1,200 lbs. per acre or 900 lbs. of keraeii. Coti oi 

Bs. as. ps. 

900 lbs. of kernels @ Es. 25/- per candy of 531 lbs. is = 43 0 0 

Value of haulms, 2000 lbs. @ 1000 per rupee 2 0 0 

Total cost of produce . , 45 0 0 

Net profit per acre Rs. 15 0 0 


Irrigated Crop 

1. Preparatory Cultivation. Rs. as, ps. 

Ploughing four to six pairs @ 10 annas 

a pair (mcluding the one for covering 
the manure) 

2. Manures and Manuring. 

Cost of 10 cart-loads of manure @ 

6 annas a cart-load . . 3 12 0 

Carting charges for two carts @ Re. 1 
each . . 2 0 0 

Spreading manure— 6 women @ 2 annas 
each .. 0 12 0 


Rs. as. ps. 

3 12 0 


6 8 0 


3. Seeds and Sousing. 

Cost of 64 lbs. of kernels @ 16 lbs. a rupee 4 0 0 
Forming beds and sowing . . 2 6 0 

6 6 0 


4. After Cultivation. 

Hoeing and weeding — 32 women @ 2 as 
each 4 0 0 

Irrigation — ^12 times at Rs. 2i- each 24 0 0 


28 0 0 
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5. Harvesting. 

Mammoofae digging— 16 men @ 3 annas Bs. as. ps. Bs.as. ps. 
each . . 3 0 0 

Stripping pods and pickmg pods from the 
soil — 100 women @ 2 annas each . . 12 8 0 

Drymg and cleaning— 8 @ 3 as. each 18 0 

17 0 0 

6. Assessment. 2 0 0 

63 10 0 
or 

64 0 0 


Value oj the Produce 

Yield of pods — ^2,400 lbs. per acre or 
1,800 lbs. of kernels. Cost of 1,800 lbs. of 


kernels @ Rs. 257- per candy of 531 lbs. 86 0 0 

Value of haulms— 4000 tbs. @ 1,000 tbs. 
per rupee .. 4 0 0 

Total value of the produce . . 90 0 0 

Net profit per acre on the irrigated crop 26 0 0 


N.B . :— The price of groundnut in calculating the value of the produce 
was taken to be Rs. 25. It should be borne in mind that the 
ruling price is only about Rs. 19. 
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MAP OP INDIA SHOWING THE 'DISTRIBUTION 
OF GROUNDNUT ACREAGE 
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Section II 


THE ACREAGE OF CULTIVATION 

The groundnut of commerce is known by several common 
such 8S peanut, earthnut, chinese-nut and I’archidaeu. In India and 
other coimtries where it is grown, it is differently known in the verna- 
cular languages by names which are merely translations of one or the 
other of those mentioned. 

The plant which produces gi-oundnut is known botanically as 
“Arachis hypogea ” It is unknown in a wild state and its native country 
has been a matter of uncertainty. There is reason to believe, however, 
that it originated in tropical South America, since several species belong- 
ing to the genus Arachis are commonly found m that contment There 
are other species of peanuts, among which may be mentioned “Arachis 
nambyquarae, Voandzeia subterranea, and Stylosanthis mucrowata.” 
Arachis nambyquarae like Arachis hypogea, is freely found in Brazil 
It is cultivated by the Nambyquarae Indians in Eondonia, Matto Grasso. 
It is surmised that peanut was first carried from Brazil to Africa by 
slave ships; by the same manner it was conveyed to Virginia from the 
African shores. 

fa) World acreagef: —The important groundnut producing countries 
are India, China, United States, Senegal, Nigeria, French Sudan, Gam- 
bia. Dutch East Indies, Japan, Spain and Argentina China comes next 
to India with two billion pounds per year. The nuts are grown in most 
parts of China but the chief producing provinces are Shantung, Kwan- 
tung, Honan and Chikli Manchuria also produces large quantities of 
grcundnut. Although a small podded variety was grown in China for 
a long period, her extensive peanut industry had its real beginning only 
by 1889, when Archdeacon Thompson, an American missionary, took 
.our quarts of Virginia peanuts to Shanghai.* 


t Vide Appendix* Table I 

-V.de “Vegetable Fats and Oik” by Jandeson. Monograph No. 58, pp 132. 
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Next to China come the United States and Senegal m order o£ im- 
portance with annual average yields of over 700 million pounds of pea- 
nuts. In the Umled States the peanuts are grown throughout the 
southern states but commercial production is chiefly confined to rather 
hmited areas. 

The statistical data available for groundnut production for the jearo 
pnor to 1914, are not satisfactory and complete. But judged from ex- 
ports, the acreage and production were probably about one third of 
tJieir post-war maxima. 

With the close oi tne Great 'V\?’ar m 1918, the cultivation oi ground- 
nut began to mcrease markedly. The acreage under groundnuts in 
those coimtries tor winch statistical mformaLion is available rose from 
an average oi 6‘6 million acres m 1924 — 1926 to an average of S-a 
muuon acres m 1930-32, showmg an mcrease of 48-55c. In 1930-32 more 
land came to be utilized tor the cultivation of groundnut, thus atfecting 
the world total acreage. As compared with 1924-26, the acreage oi 
cultivation m India had mcreased by 60^0 m 1930-32, owmg to a greater 
variety oi uses ior which the produce came to be utilized durmg the 
interval. The next largest mcrease was noticed m U.S.A. where a 
rise oi about 40'/o brought the average acreage durmg 1930-32 to 1*4 
miUion acres. In the other countnes the acreage of cultivation remam- 
ed stable, none of them showed any declme. 

Though there was a downward trend m India during the depres- 
sion, soon an upward march was noticed, and it reached its maximum 
m 1933 contributing about 7,586,000 acres. Alter 1933-34 there was a 
retrograde step m this mcrease m acreage, but in 1937 it recorded 
8,652,000 acres. Though complete figures ior Chma are lackmg, it has 
shown rapid strides m recent years in the cultivation of groundnut, re- 
cording nearly 3,686,000 acres. With a record of steady increase up to 
3932, U.S.A. had a declme m 1933 with a gradual recovery extending 
to 1936. But 1937 recorded a slight decrease. After a fall in 1933, 
Senegal experienced a gradual rise up to 1936. In Argentina there 
was a steady mcrease and the figures show that there is a two-fold 
mcrease m 1936 when compared with the figures for 1930. 

(b) India?- : — Historical records refer to the existence of the 
groundnut plant in hidia as early as the 16th century. As a commercial 

*Vide Appendix: Table n. 
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crop it retnaioed iix darkness as late as die second half of the nineteenth 
CKitury. Between 1850 and 1890 the area under cultivation is shown 
to have increased from 4000 acres to 275,000 acres. Thus within forty 
years the figures showed an mcrease of over sixty times. But the country 
was not fortunate enough to benefit by this prosperity, for a devastat- 
ing plant disease vitally affected the crop and greatly reduced the out- 
put with a subsequent shrinkage m the acreage under cultivation. The 
repercussions of this visitation were keenly felt m subsequent years. 
But the introduction of a new variety soon after averted a catastrophe 
at the proper time. It not only resuscitated the cultivation but doubled 
the acreage under groundnut. As a result of it, the plant was cultivated 
over two million acres in 1914 

When the Great War broke out m 1914, the Indian groundnui trade 
received a set-back. Continental ports ceased to operate durmg that 
period, and Marseilles, the chief importer of groimdnut was almost 
closed to the Indian exporter. Moreover, the scarcity of shippmg space, 
higher freight and insurance charges, and exchange difficulties, mcreased 
the hardships of the exporter of the produce. Consequently, 
the area under cultivation of groundnut came to be reduced. 
In 1915-16 there was a fall in the acreage of cultivation under 
groundnut by nearly 700,000 acres from 2,144,000 m 1914 to 1,411,000 
acres in 1915-16 in British India. The dosing years of the war saw the 
area under cultivation of groimdnut reduced to 1*7 miUion acres as 
compared with about 2 million acres m 1914-15 for British India. 


Area in tlumsands of acres. 


Year. 

Total acreage. 

1914-15 

2,144 

1915-16 

1,411 

1916-17 

2,069 

1917-18 

1,687 

1918-19 

1,158 

1919-20 

1,306 

1920-21 

1,824 
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It took two years to recover the original position in. acreage. From 
1920-29, there has been a gradual rise in the acreage under cultivation 
with only shght interruptions in the case of British India in 1929 the 
area under cultivation was about 6,436,000 acres for the whole of India 
nearly thnce the pre-war average. The following figures will illustrate 
the trend of increase in the acreage: — 


In thousands of acres 


Year. 

India. 

British India. 

1920-21 

2323 

1824 

-22 

2367 

1682 

-23 

2774 

2301 

-24 

2958 

2207 

-25 

3181 

2289 

1925-26 

4259 

3474 

-27 

4442 

3493 

-28 

5536 

4401 

-29 

6436 

5102 


The above figures illustrate that in 1925-26, the acreage under cul- 
tivation falls short of double the acreage of 1920-21 by less than two 
hundred thousand acres for British India. From 1925-26 onwards imiil 
the beginning of the depression the British India figures show a regular 
increase as in the case of the whole of India. 

The depression also affected the area under cultivation. There 
was a fall of roughly 600 thousand acres between 1928 and 1929 and 
about a million acres in 1931-32 in the acreage of British India alone. 
But in 1933-34, with the beginning of recovery, the acreage increased to 
nearly six millions for British India and eight million acres for the 
whole of India. 

The following table shows the trend of cultivation of groundnut for 
the years following the d^ression. 
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THE POSITION OF GROUNDNUT IN RELATION TO 
OTHER CROPS IN INDIA 


Wheat 2S'2 

Rice Si 7 


Jowar 24'0 


Gram 15*8 } Bajra 11*4 


1 

Barley 6*5 

Maiye 6 0 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 
4*9 

Ragi 3*6 

Sugar cane 4*3 


Cotton 15*4 


Other food crept 33*3 


Jute ys 

Fodder cropi 10*8 


Rape and 
Mustard 3*3 

Lmseed 2*4 \ Ground nut 5*5 


Sesamum 3*7 


Other Noii«food crops 7 2 
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In th<yusands of acres 


Year. 


India. 

British India. 

1929-30 


5,700 


4,558 

30-31 


6,014 


5,323 

31-32 


5,081 


4,306 

32-33 


6,887 


5,488 

33-34 


7,586 


5,948 

34-35 


5,163 


4,016 

1935-36 


5,197 


3,900 

-37 


6,663 


5,511 

-38 


8,652 


7,109 

It may be interesting to note here that groundnut has been gaming 
in importance among oil-seeds throughout the period^ 1913-34. Its 
share in percentage of the total oil-seeds raised including Sesame, Rape 
and Mustard, Linseed and oiher oil-seeds, is shown in the table below: — 

Share of Grouvdnuts in 

percentage to total oiUseeds* 

Year, 

Percentage. 


Year. 

Percentage. 

1913-14 .. 

11 


1924-25 .. 

16 

-15 .. 

13 


-26 .. 

21 

-16 .. 

10 


-27 .. 

22 

-17 . 

13 


-28 . 

26 

-18 .. 

12 


-29 . 

27 

-19 . 

12 


-30 .. 

28 

-20 .. 

10 


-31 .. 

25 

-21 .. 

14 


-32 .. 

22 

-22 .. 

12 


-33 .. 

26 

-23 .. 

15 


-34 .. 

29 

-24 .. 

15 





•Vide “Survey of m Seeds” Vol. HI. 
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The -vable reveals hew m a few of prrjpenn- preceding the 

depression, groundnut has been successfully displacing th» other oil- 
seeds It in 93 - be pointed cut that fren m 1*^19-20 and l^Cc in 
1924-2: i: loss tp to 28“^ in 1929-33 The pictogram n the ad;o:mng 
n=?s ilLstrates che position groundnut occupies among the crops raised 
*■^1 India. 

{c} Mc^duc^ Presideneyl : — Of all the groiinanux produciag cenii'es 
ir* Madras occupies the pie-nier position, coniribulmg about 60fi 

ci ■'he total production A review of the statistical tables will clearly 
sho\v how there has been an increase in. the average area under cultiva- 
tion From 1*8 millions in 1914-15. it increased to 3 77 million 
acres in 1938-39 Thus while there is a marked increase in the area 
under cultivation, relatively speaking, le., when compared with total 
acreage, Madras has been periodically experiencing serious fluctuations 
The follo-^ving table xvill clearly show the truth of the above statement 


Area under groundnut crop in Madras and percentage to total area 

under oilseeds 


Year 

Madras Presidency 

Percentage. 

Total acreage 
in India. 

1920-21 

1,599,738 

45-7 

2,323.000 

21-22 

1,459,122 

43-2 

2.367,000 

22-23 

1,754,334 

49*3 

2,774,000 

23-24 

1,807,353 

50-5 

2.958,000 

24-25 

1 904 119 

50-8 

3,181,000 

2 0-28 

2,598,609 

57-8 

4,289 000 

26-27 

2,680,156 

59-7 

4 442.000 

27-28 

3,336,536 

63-8 

5,536,000 

28-29 

3,679,349 

66 7 

6.436,000 

29-30 

3,209,315 

64-3 

5,700,000 

30-31 

3,575,157 

67 1 

6,014.000 

31-32 

2,635.427 

59 5 

5,081.000 

32-33 

3,516,679 

64-8 

6 887,000 

33-34 

3,779,365 

67-0 

7.586,000 

34-35 

2.350,934 

58-0 

5,363 000 

35-36 

2,519,965 

60-0 

5,197,000 

36-37 

3,495,023 

67-0 

6.663.000 


§Vide Appendix* Table HI 


3 
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The importance of Madras in the field of the ciiltivation of grotmd- 
nut is seen “illustrated on page 16 ” The West Coast being 
a moist tract with heavy rainfall is suitable for wet cultivation. 
In the eastern districts, the rainfall being comparatively low, 
dry cultivation is generally adopted As such the eastern parts of 
the Presidency, running from the Chilka lake to Tinnevelly, raise the 
major portion of the dry crop. Moreover, the soil here is not so hard as 
in the West Coast. The East abounds with loose sandy loam while the 
West Coast contains hard laterite. Since groundnut cultivation requires 
loose soil, it is grown in abundance only to the East of the Western 
Ghats. A review of the crop report clearly shows that South Canara 
contributes only 25 acres while the Eastern districts like Coimbatore, 
South Arcot and Bellary. contribute respectively 189,442. 425 725 and 
247,894 acres in 1938-39. 

Of all the districts in the Presidency, South Arcot stands umque as 
the largest producer of groundnut. It is followed by North Arcot, Kur- 
nool Anantapur and other districts. During the years 1914-18, the culti- 
vation of groundnut m this Presidency had a set back. It went as low as 
1,136,142 acres in 1915-16 But after the war of 1914-1918, the total 
acreage of cultivation began to increase and before the depression, the 
figure was 3,336,536 acres (1927-28), three times the 1915-16 level. 
The depression period seriously affected the raising of the crop result- 
ing in a fall to 2,635,427 acres in 1931-32 Soon the cultivation was 
revived and with a slight set back in 1934-35, the rise continued and 
touched the peak of nearly 4,657,596 acres in 1937-38 Moreover, the 
produce came to occupy 67^ of the total oil-seeds grown m this presi- 
dency. 

(d) South Arcot District* — Groundnut occupies the foremost rank 
as the dry crop of this district, contributing to the major por- 
tion of the produce m this presidency The largest areas 
under groundnut cultivation he in Tindivanam, Tirukoilur, ViUupu- 
ram, Cuddalore and Vriddhachalam taluks. 

As long ago as 1800, Mr. Buchanan travellmg across the Carnatic 
found groimdnut being raised in the Mysore plateau. In 1851, the Col- 
lector of South Arcot in one of his despatches to the Revenue Board 
observed that the groundnut crop was a profitable one and already it 
had taken root in Panruti and Villupuram. Continuing, he that 
3000 acres were being brought under the cultivation of groimdnut in 
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IH£ ACB£/lCL or CL LiliVAI 102^ 


Panruti arid IjoG cures in Vniuj^uram taiuk Sxovviy and sleaoiiy, -u 
gained stren^in ai^a oy me closing 5 "ear& oi: the lasi century, i cl.spxac 3 d 
indigo vrliich uli iien cccup^ed a premier position Slj’Vi^' it spiaad 
from rindivanam to the lands south oi Gaddain rrom the^e .l -piead 

10 Tx^dvdiacnalam and nnaiJy to ikaiiakui*ichi. 

AiiOugi* »- w ii.ie aiea uimei gro^n^Aiuw reai^iiieo. ccii^ ' u 

11 c.^ppeiA st.uuemy in -olro-yr to b6,J0j ac^es, and in jLd97-36, wO 

me yie^d per acie slowly decreased tnus causing heavy ics^*Cb ,o im 
ru rra.Oi*- die cuilivaiors began to realize Inat the p^evaleiii 

variety iicu aeoeiwj.ai.ed and omy a nevi \ar..ety ivotua save incm ijoi... 
a-ier -Jiii and poteviy. The exhaustion of the soxi and tno 
appec-xance c* numerous plant diseases resulted in farther iovenng 
me yield io tne lescue or the cultiva-ors came Parry and Co., who 
introduced a new variety irom ivlauritxus which behered me situation. 
The crop then entered a new phase, and the area under cuitivauon ro^a 
lO acies in 18&9-19C0 and reached Lhe maximum of 343,000 acres 

in ±902-1903. 

Durmg me War oi 1914-18, South Arcot experienced a coivnward 
trend m the cultivation of groundnut which came down to i:y9,Ji5o acies 
in 1915-16 But the end oi the war saw an mcrease ot 20 in the cuiii- 
vation. The recovery continued till it reachea its peak of 432,978 acres 
in 1928-29. It/Tien the depression set ui, w’as a shrinkage in the 
cultivation of groundnut In the subsequent yeais there was a slight iaii 
but recovery soon set in and che cultivation reached ics zenith m 1937-38, 
ccntribuuog nearly 471,274 acres or nearly 1.6 Limes the pre-war 
acreage. 

Though there has been an absolute mcrease m tne area under cul- 
tivation, there has been a fail as regards the percentage of area under 
the crop. In 1930-31 the percentage area under groundnut to the total 
cultivated area was 29 but it slowly went down m 1934-35 Later it 
rose to 28 per cent in 1938-39 The following table dearly givc'"^ the 
trend.***® 


-^Vide ‘South Arcot District Gazetteer.’' 

Details regarding other distiicts are given m the Appendix Table IV 
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Year. 

Percentage of area under 
groundnut to total area. 

1930-31 

29 

31-32 

22 

32-33 

22 

33-34 

25 

34-35 

19 

35-36 

24 

36-37 

28 

1938-39 

28 
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Section 111 


PRODUCT lOiM 
(a) World.-' 

inough groundnut nas been in existence irom very early days, 
production figures are far from satisfactory prior to tne Great War 
(1914-lS). The production figures after 1918 really show a pheno- 
menal mcrease. Along with this increase m the area under cultivation 
there has been an mcrease m total production. 

Countries of the British Empu'e alone account for two-tturds of 
the world producuon India produces about three milhon tons of 
groundnut on the undecorticated basis or about one-half of the World s 
output Chma, French West and Equatorial Africa come next, produc- 
ing about one imlhon tons respectively. It is double the estimated pro- 
duction of British West Africa or the Umted States of America. Sene- 
gal provides more than one-half of the production of French West and 
EquaLonal Ainca, while Nigeria accounts for three quarters of the pro- 
duction of British West Africa. 

Between 1924 and 1930 production figures rose from 2-7 to 3 ’8 mil- 
hon tons. The Indian production which was 1-4 m 1924 slowly increas- 
ed to 2*8 million tons in 1928. The subsequent year saw a sudden fall 
to 2*4 mi llion tons followed by an mcrease to 2*5 milhon tons in 1930 
As regards production, Senegal showed a steady mcrease between 1924 
and 1930 recording 0*4 million tons m 1924 and 0*5 million tons in 1930. 
In U.S.A. the production figures rose from 0*3 milhon tons in 1924 to 
0*4 million tons m 1929. But m the foUowmg year the figure dropped 
to 0*3 imlhon tons , whereas, in Argentina, the production figure which 
was 0*1 milhon tons remamed constant till 1929, subsequently there 
was a fall to 0*06 million tons in 1930 Similarly, m the Netherlands East 
Indies the production estimate which was recorded at 0*2 imlhon tons 
remained constant tUl 1930. 

After 1930 there was a general fall m the production of groundnut. 
Almost all coimtries excepting a few recorded a decrease in the total 

*Wide Appendix: Table V. 
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output. India, the premier country in the production of groundnut, 
diowed a fall from 2-5 million tons in 1930 to 2-1 miUion tons m 1931. 
In the same manner, Gambia which recorded 0*07 million tons m 1930 
showed a fall to 0'06 million tons in 1931. In Senegal there was a rapid 
decrease from 0-5 million tons m 1930 to O-l million tons m 1931. 
likewise, East Indies and Argentina showed a net decline. 

Contrary to the above phenomenon, Tanganyika and U.S.A. 
diowed an increase in the total output, while the production in Burma 
remained constant. In Nigeria the producuon rose from 0*1 milhon tons 
in 1930 to 0*2 million tons m 1931, while m Tanganyika the figure rose 
from 0-2 million tons to 0*3 milhon tons m the same period. Similarly, 
U.S.A. recorded an mcrease m the total output from O-S million tons 
m 1930 to 0*4 milhon fons in 1931. 

In China, there has been a steady increase m the output since 1931. 
From 1933, Chinese production mcreased by leaps and boimds By the 
end of 1937, it has been recorded that the production approximately 
equalled that of India 


(b) India.'- 

The followmg figures clearly record the increase m yield m India 
after the War of 1914 — 18 till the beginnings of the depression. This up- 
ward trend is noticeable throughout, the output decreasing at intervals. 

Total production of groundnut, 1919 to 1928. 


In thousand tons. 


Year. 

Total Yield. 

1919 

822 

1920 

1,022 

1921 

959 

1922 

1,236 

1923 

1,084 

1924 

1,485 

1925 

1,999 

1926 

2,046 

1927 

2,718 

1928 

3,119 


•Vide Appendix* TaMe VI 
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A perusal ci the abo^’s table will illustrate the unifrrm tp*,vard 
tiend after 1323 an abrupt rise in 1920 the prcducnon fell to 

S52 thousand tjns in 1S?1 Tne t'sar 1522 sav- an nicrezse vhich was 


cr:ir.nue'I :i" It 21 '■'dth a h-.l only 152 i 

.n 1525 :o huang 3119 

che a’-riaia .c:al ct-puc for the deprc-ssion 
''115 dtcuianl .o 2274 ihcusand ton' 


Tne ouiput rraohed it=: 
cons Ciftpoic-d to ^923, 
period Lr29^2? 'e!l non. 


'fOiai Prod act lOil Of C rOUTidniA 
hi thousand tons 


Year 

Total 

production 

All-India 

British India 

1929-33 

2,180 

1.948 

30-31 

2,592 

2,252 

31-32 

2,151 

1,765 

32-33 

2,846 

2.353 

33-34 

3,186 

2,473 

34-35 

1.740 

1333 

35-38 

2.114 

1,655 

36-37 

2,714 

2.110 

37-38 

3 501 

2,640 

38-39 

3196 

2,250 


The above table reveals that in All-India as well as in British Ind’a the 
same tendency has been felt as far as production is concerned During the 
depression era there was a set-back in the Indian production* In 1929-30 
the total output shelved a net decline in p’^oduction amounting to 29 
per cent of 1928. But in the following year the production increased to 
2,592 thousand tons This increase was only temporary, for in 1931 
there was a decline by 17 per cent of the pre^nous year’s figure. From 
1932 the output began to increase till 1934 when a fall in production 
Took p^ace Subsequent vears an increased production which reached 
its maximTini in 1937-38 recording 3 501 thousand tons But in 1938-39 
began to fall 



GROUNDNUT 


As regards British India, the same conditions existed With a slight 
fall in 1931-32, the yield began to increase till 1934-35 when a great fall 
was recorded. This downward trend did not last long, for by 1935 pro- 
duction began to increase and touched its peak in 1937 amounting to 
2,C40 thousand tons, Bui the tendency to fall continued and 1938 
figures amply prove this statement. 

The Native Stales too ai'e producers of groundnut. Though at first 
the Bombay States were producing negligible quantities, in recent years 
their production figures have risen to the level of Hyderabad. Prior to 
1S34 Mysore was producing a negligible quantity, but the 1938 figure 
proves that groundnut has come to stay in that State. 

Besides the total output, we must see whether there is an increase or 
decrease in the yield per acre * A scrutiny of the table appended below 
will show how there was a tendency for higher yield in the pre-depres- 
sion period. 


Average yield per acre. 


(In lbs.) 


Year. 


Yield per Acre. 

1919 


1,161 

1920 


1,076 

1921 


1,002 

1922 


1,052 

1923 


867 

1924 


1,153 

1925 


1,127 

1926 


1,061 

1927 


1,122 

1928 

r-r/ 


1,124 


*Vide Appendix, Table VII. 
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The end of the War of 1914-18 saw an increase in the yield per acre. 
But in subsequent years there was a decrease which continued till 1922 
when the yield per acre increased to 1,052 lbs. In 1923 the yield per acre 
decreased to 867 lbs. From 1924 the yield has been almost steady with 
slight fluctuations 

The following table gives the yield per acre in lbs. for the years 
1929-30 to 1938-39. 


Year. 


Yield per Acre in lbs. 


Provinces. 

Native States. 

AU-India. 

1929-30 

1020 

577 

943 

30-31 

1104 

588 

990 

31-32 

1044 

669 

948 

32-33 

1076 

647 

965 

33-34 

1052 

688 

941 

34-35 

888 

512 

758 

35-36 

1045 

623 

911 

36-37 

1021 

666 

912 

37-38 

950 

726 

883 

38-39 

927 

706 

848 


From this table it will be seen fliat in 1930 the 
yield per acre for AU-India, mcreased to 990 lbs. as compared to 
943 lbs. in 1929. But m 1931 it showed a decline witb a recovery in the 
following year. In the next two years a gradual fall was noticed which 
touched as low a figme as 758 lbs. in 1934. But during the years 1935 
to 1937 there was an increase but subsequently there was again the 
downward trend. 

As regards the Provinces, the yield per acre had at intervals its set- 
back as weU as recovery. With an yield of 1,020 lbs m 1929, it increased 
to 1,104 lbs in 1930. Next year there was a fall followed by a rise in the 
subsequent year. The lowest yield per acre was noticed in 1934-35. As a 
general feature it can be observed that the rise and fall occur in alternate 
years. 


A 
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GROVNDNUT 

Though the sdeld per acre displayed a tendency to decrease m the 
Provmces, the Native States showed an increase. In Hyderabad the 
rate of yield rose at a rapid rate. In Mysore lliou^ the output was 
poor prior to 1933, it has improved since 1938. 

(c) Madras Presidency. 

Among the principal tracts that raise groundnut, Madras stands fore> 
most. As figures prior to 1919 are mcomplete and unsatisfactory, one 
has to start with the figures for the year 1919 as tiie basis for further 
comparison and study. 


Total production in Thousand tons. 


Year. 



Total Output. 

1919-20 



569 

20-21 



740 

21-22 



678 

22-23 



823 

23-24 



744 

24-25 



948 

25-26 



1,264 

26-27 



1,207 

27-28 



1,671 

28-29 



1,830 


With the cessation of hostihties in 1918, the groundnut production 
began to increase. The above table shows that in 1919, the production 
was 569,000 tons. Soon an upward trend was noticed and the figure 
touched Its peak in 1923 contributing 823,000 tons. In the foUowing year 
there was a decrease m production. From 1924, there was a pheno- 
menal rise which lasted till 1928 when it reached its maximum of 
1,830,000 tons 

This prosperity did not last long for the depression era soon set in. 
In this period groundnut production was hit hard. The following 
table bears out the point. 
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PRODUCTION 


Total 'production in Thoiisarid tons. 


Year. 



Total O'jtpat 

1929-30 



1,522 

30-31 

. . 

. . 

1,755 

31-32 


. 

1,234 

32-33 



1,729 

33-34 


, 

1,777 

34-35 

. . 


920 

35-36 

« • 


1,202 

36-37 



1,657 

37-38 



2,059 

38-39 

•• 

• 

1,613 


In 1929-30 the production was low But m subsequent years there 
was a rise followed by a fall in 1931-32. Though there was a trend to- 
wards increase in ’32-34, there was a drop in ’34-33. Prom 1935-36 pro- 
duction began to increase and it reached its tnaximum in 1937-38 with a 
setback in 1938-39. 


Eegardmg the yield per acre, Madras has had -o experience many 
vicissitudes, and this can be inferred from the following table. 


Year 


Yield per Acre in lbs 

1919-20 


1,114 

20-21 


1,036 

21-22 


1,041 

22-23 


1,051 

23-24 


922 

24-25 


1,115 

25-26 


1.089 

26-27 


1,009 

27-28 


1,122 

28-29 


1,114 
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With a fall in 1920-21, an upward trend was noticed in subsequent 
years but a sudden drop occurred in 1923-24, recording as low as 922 lbs. 
per acre. In 1924-25 there w'as a recovery with a fall in 1925-26; and the 
I'evival which followed lasted till 1927-28 when it was 1,122 lbs. per 
acre ; but in the following year the figure went down to 1,114 lbs. per 
acre. 


When the depression set in, a fall in the 5deld per acre resulted. 


Year, 


Yield per Acre hi lbs. 

1929-30 


1,062 

30-31 


1,107 

31-32 


1,107 

32-33 


1,101 

33-34 


1,056 

34-35 


877 

35-36 


1,068 

36-37 


1,062 

37-38 


990 

38-39 


958 

In the year 1929 there was a fall in the yield per acre compared with 
the previous year’s figure. But in the following year it increased and 


remained constant for the subsequent years. But in 1934-35 the yield 
per acre fell to 877 lbs. In the following year a sudden rise was noticed 
which lasted till 1936. But there was a noticeable fall from 1938 onwards. 

In South Arcot, the same tendencies prevailed. After the depression 
period an increase m the yield per acre was witnessed. This lasted till 
1933, when a drop to 918 lbs was recorded. The following year saw an 
increase to 1,008 lbs per acre; but it did not last long, for in 1935 it fell 
to 986 lbs. The susequent years showed a downward trend which went 
as low as 795 lbs. per acre m 1938. The following table gives the 
changes in the yield per acre. 
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Year. 


Yield per acre in lbs. 

1930-31 


974 

31-32 


997 

32-53 


997 

33-34 


918 

34-35 


1,008 

35-36 

♦ * 

986 

36-37 

* # 

918 

38-39 


795 
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Section IV 


AGRICULTUEAL RESEARCH AND GROUNDNUT CROP 

Let us examine in tMs section the improvemeats suggested and 
carried out by the Agricultural Department. To ensure economic culti- 
vation and enhance productivity new varieties have been introduced 
by the Agricultural Department. In order to carry out this purpose, a 
research station mainly intended for the promotion of cultivation in oil- 
seeds, has been started at Tindivanam Recently the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research made a grant to this station to intensify the 
study of the problems connected with groxmdnut cultivation. The grant 
was to be spread over a period of five years. The new scheme began 
its work on 22nd January, 1937. 

Let us now see the various experiments conducted by them in 
different spheres of groimdnut cultivation. At first the question re- 
garding the selection of a variety best suited to withstand drought, en- 
gaged their attention. Several trials were made and it was found that 
the bimch varieties were comparatively less resistant to drought than 
the spreading varieties. 

Various bunch varieties were tried and the result was that the 
“Gudiyattam bimch” and “Small Japan” were found to be fairly resis- 
tant to drought while those with four seeded pods and red testa were 
badly affected. Among the spreading varieties, the “Virginia Runner” 
(A H. 7) and “Local Pondicherry” (A H. 72) were outstanding in their 
high degree of powers of resisting drought. A selection from “Bass!” 
(A, H. 477) was found to be well suited for dry areas. 

Secondly, selections of the best variety in the bunch as well as the 
.spreading types were tried, keeping a standard variety as control for each. 
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Bunch Type 


lVeai:r-ej.it&. 

Ad]usied yielc pe* acie. 

Percen-aga of 
ger^eral mean 

C2 (Ccmrol) 

. . 

Sail’S. 

94-2 

Ail i32C 

. . 

993 

98 4 

AH 1537 

. . 

1043 

1U3 4 

A.H 1581 

. . 

1077 

106-8 

A.H. 1585 

• • 

1128 

111-S 

Ganeral mean 


1009 

100 0 


Spreading 


Treatment. 

Calculaied yield 
per acre m lb 

Percentage of 
genei-al mean. 

A.H. 25 (Control) 

1249 

107-0 

A.H. 554 

1171 

100-3 

AIL 718 

1179 

100-9 

A JI. 731 

1163 

99-6 

A.H. 678 

1222 

104-6 

General mean 

1168 

100-0’= 

The foregomg analysis cleaily shotvs that as regards the bunch 
variety, (AK. 1581 and AH 1589) selections from “‘Tennessee White” 
and “‘Improved Spanish" respectively record a significant increase over 
the control. While in the spreading, the control, A. H 25 “Saloum,” 
shows a remarkable 3neld. 

Experiments conducted to ascertain tie preliminary yield per 
variety showed that A,H. 334, a selection from ‘'Carolina,” stood unique, 

“"Vide ‘Report of the Madras Agricultuial Research stations’’ 1938-39. ‘Tindi- 


vanam Besearch Station Eeport” 
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in tiiat it ^ve a significant increase of 13-3 per cent over the improved 
variety (A. H. 25), which, in turn, showed an mcrease of 26-8 per cent 
over the local variety. 

The effect of climate and soils on groimdnuts was also 
studied and it was found that the selected vaneties yielded more 
than the “local Mauritius.” A. H. 477, a selection from “ Bassi,” gave 
the TnayTmiiTn increase of 50 per cent. The hi^ degree of droi^ht 
resistance coupled with its enhanced production will render it a 
suitable variety for tracts with low and precarious rainfall. 

T^ ^ garriing manure, experiments were conducted. It has been found 
that potash gives an mcreased yield. Nitrogen as Amm omum Sulphate 
affects the yield m the absence of the basal dressmg. 

Si n p p the groundnut crop is raised as a mixed one with a cereal, 
workers m the field were engaged to find out a plausible mixture 
which will brmg a higher net return when groundnut is cultivated as a 
mixed crop than when it is raised as a pure crop. As such, plots were laid 
out wherem pure as well as mixed cultivation were conducted and the 
results noted. Whether such mixed cultivation affected the quality 
of the pods produced, was also noted. 


Treatment. 

No. of kernels per 1b. 

Shelling percentage. 

Pure 


974 

70-4 

-f- Redgram 


954 

71-6 

„ + Castor 

♦ * 

952 

70-4 

„ + Thenai 

• • 

967 

70-1 

„ + Cotton 

• « 

970 

70-9 

„ -f* Cumbu 

• # 

986 

70-7 

„ -f Cholam 

• • 

970 

71-6 


From the above we can very easily conclude that mixed cultiva- 
tion does not change qualitative characteistics. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND GROUNDNUT CROP 


Profit as 'per Pure and LLxed Variety 




Net profit per acxe 

Duration of 
the crop. 

Groundnui 

pure 

Rs. 10 13 5 

4^/2 months. 


-f- Cumbu . . 

„ 0 14 1 



-p Tenai 

„ 6 10 0 

33 

3 > 

-p Cholam . . 

21 3 10 

months. 

33 

-f- Redgiam. 

„ 17 13 4 

33 

33 

+ Castor . . 

„ 24 4 3 

8 months 

33 

“f Cotton . 

„ 17 0 3 

8 months. 


From a purely monetary pomt of view, it is always advisable to 
grow the crop along with castor, since it brmgs a maximum return. 
Recently it has been said that mixed cultivation with castor aifects the 
oil content of the groundnut seed. No substantial experimental evi- 
dence is, however, forthcommg. 

The Order of Yield per Acre 


Groundnut Pure 

1036 lb. of pods. 

33 

-{- Redgram 

975 „ 

33 

+ Castor 

903 

33 

-f- Tenai 

00 

to 

00 

33 

+ Cotton 

813 „ 

33 

+ Cumbu 

721 „ 

33 

+ Cholam 

580 

test the 

effect of electro-culture 

on the groundnui 


crop, an experiment was made m Tmdivanam, with AH. 32. Before 
scrutinising the results, let us see what electro-culture means and how 
it is applied to plant life. 

Dr, S. S. Nehru, IC.S., conceived the idea of harnessmg electri- 
cal energy and utihsmg it for plants as a stimulant. He harnessed 
cosmo-radio-magnetic energy and applied it towards the growth of the 
plant. Its results are astoundmg and far-reachmg. It has been more 
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widely known and practised in Western and Far Eastern countries 
than m India, the land of its birth. 

By electro-culture is meant the stimulation of the already exist- 
ing electrical energy m die plant. Like other living organisms plants 
too are made up of cells. Each ceE has its own nucleus sur- 
rounded by protoplasmic matter. As long as the cell pulsates with life, 
electrical energy resides m it. In other words, where there is cellular 
activily, there is electrical activity and vice versa. A rise or fall m the 
cellular activity results in a corresponding mcrease or decrease in the 
electrical energy. If there is an inducement m the form of an external 
stimulus to the electrical activity of the plant, it will automatically m- 
crease the growth of the cell and subsequently the whole plant to which 
the cell belongs. This is the basic idea underlying electro-culture. 

Though electricity is a boon to humanity, its utilization in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom m a simple manner is due to the undaimted perseverance of 
Dr. S. S. Nehru. Once costly machmes were required to carry out the 
experiment, but Dr. Nehru has mvented such simplified devices that they 
are withm the reach of the poor Indian cultivator. The instruments are 
so cheap that the poorest villager can buy them, and so simple that die 
dullest head can operate them. They are to Dr. Nehru what the charka 
and the carding bow are to Mahatma Gandhi. The radio-magnetic 
energy from the earth will be transmitted to the active regions of the 
tree so that more flowers and fruits result and a general enhanced growth 
is found. To supplement this process, Dr. Nehru recommends the irri- 
gation of die plant by Aga^arised water (sparked water). To give 
further stimulation the weakened tissues are occasionally subjected to 
sparking. Before seeds are sown they are soaked in Agaskarised water 
and then broadcast in the field with India rubber gloves covermg the 
hands. This in brief is the out line of electro-culture and its application 
to plant life. 

The results are said to be remarkable and outstanding. Discussing 
the desirability of its application and its results. Colonel Noel, the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, North Western Frontier Province, observes : — 

“ A method of increasing the yield which is extraordinarily cheap, 
simple and effective is that of electro-culture advocated by Dr. Nehru, 
I.C.S., of Mainpuri. This treatment has given the astounding result of a 
30% increase in yield. The cost is negligible.” 
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To test the efficacy of eiectro-culture the cultivation oi ground- 
nut, experimental plots were laid cut in Tindivanarn Gioivth inaasura- 
ments were recorded at monthly inteivais The perusal c£ the ngures 
showed, however, that growth v-as not acceleiaied and hc-ver p.cdnc- 
tion remained normal. The experiments weia then discontinued 

Pesis and Diseases 

Many are the pests and diseases vhich reiaid the 510 -.th oi th^ 
plant They are: — 

1. The red-hairy caterpillar, 

2. The surul poochi 

3. Wilt, 

and 4. Clump. 

(1) The red-hairy caterpillar (Ansacta Alhist^'lga) — ^It is a famili- 
ar pest in most parts of South India. It is a common feature in red 
sandy soils soon after the rams. Tliese caterpillars appear in such 
large numbers when the crops are young that wholesale destruction 
inevitably results. Usually, this pest attacks most of the rain-fed crops. 

If the crops are young when this pest appears, there will be a total 
destruction; and a resowing of the crop ma^r become necessary. But if 
the crops are somewhat older, the attack is partial Flowers are easily 
susceptible to this attack and when attacked the plants flower again, but 
a substantial reduction in the -Jotal yield is certam. 

Various measures have been suggested to ward off this pest. The 
following are a few. Hand-picking of the moths is one method. As the 
visitation continues in the same tract from year to year, the farmers can 
fairly know that the pest has noi compleiely disappeared but lurks in 
the soil and reappears when the rain sets in The Si*st rains change the 
pupae of this caterpillar to moths which will be Icuaci sluggishly moving 
in the field These moths can he easih^ distinguished by their white 
pigment and sluggish habits Being sluggish, they can be easdy picked. 
Each moth is capable of laying a 1,000 eggs; but efficient hard-picking 
•will prevent their further occurrence 

It is not possible to collect all moths and some may have missed 
the workers’ attention. So, as soon as the eggs are laid it is best that 
they are collected ; for no sooner the eggs hatch than the caterpillars 
get scattered. 
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One other means of wardmg off the pest is by the collection of 
pupae and their destruction. During the time of pupation, caterpillars 
resort to shady places such as the bases of trees or fences near by. With 
a little experience it will be easy to find them out. 

As a further procedure, trenchmg can be imdertaken. When the 
caterpillars emerge, they appear in legions. To destroy them by spray- 
ing disinfectants, is costly. As such, trenches are dug across tiie path 
of these caterpillars which march from the infested to the uninfested 
field. The caterpillars drop into the trenches and they are collected and 
destroyed. 

Eegarding the handpicking of moths, the expenditure usually comes 
to Es. 2 per acre. “At the tune of harvest, statistics of yield of cumbu 
and groundnut were taken in the area hand-picked as well as in the areas 
left untreated. There was an average yield of 256-4 Madras measures 
per acre in the case of pure cumbu fields and 161 5 Madras measures 
in the case of cumbu sown mixed with groundnut in the area treated, 
whereas the figures for the same class of crops in the imtreated areas 
were 104-1 Madras measures and 80 1 Madras measures respectively; 
thus indicating a gain in money value of about Es. 25 and Es. 13% per 
acre. As such the ryot can very well afford to spend Es. 2 or more to 
prevent the loss.”* 

(2) Sicml Poochi (Stomopteryx Nerteria) attack can be miti- 
gated by the use of light-traps maintained in dark nights to catch the 
moths. 


(3) Wilt;— This is a bacterial disease which attacks the plant 
and retards its growth. To thwart repeated attacks relative resis- 
tance experiments were conducted Many were the selections tried. 
‘The mortality due to wUt varied from 2-2% in AH “Virginia bunch 
Tanganyika” to 15-2% in AH. “1722 Florida IV.” The “Gudiyattam 
bunch” too showed an infection of 6-0% while the “Vir ginia running pea- 
nut” and the “Eangoon” variety recorded a high percentage of morta- 

lity }** 

Manxirial experiments in Tindivanam were carried out to mitigate 
this wilt attack. Potash was found to a certain extent a feasible antidote 

*Vide “Dept, of Agriculture,” Leaflet No 23 

**Vide “Report of the Agricultural Research Stations ” 1938-39, 
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to this disease. Experimental plots have been laid out at present to as- 
certain when the maximum mortahty of the plant due to this 
occurs. The experiments may suggest ways to minimise the wilt attack. 

(4) Chimp IS caused by fungus and is of the nature of a virus. It 
siunts the growth, and affects the production of flowers. The terminal 
buds get twisted and the leaves begm to cmi inwards. This disease 
attaclts the roots of the plant. Experimental measures are being tried 
to mitigate the disease. 


Quality of the Groundnuts 

The quality of groundnuts exported from Madras, is not valued by 
foreign importers on the groimd that “ Coromandel ” variety contains 
more fatty acid than others. Since groundnut forms about 30% of the 
exports of Indian merchandise, the exported varieties should be im- 
proved in quality. “The Indian Trade Commissioner at London has 
estimated a loss of about 52 lakhs of rupees to Madras on account of the 
poor quahty of groimdnuts.” 

The poor quality of the nuts is due to the presence of a high per- 
centage of free fatty acids. Both the oil and free fatty acid are inter- 
related. When the free fatty acid mcreases in the nut, the oil content 
simultaneously decreases. The cost of exlractmg oil mcreases when 
there is a higher percentage of free fatty acid content. The oil extracted 
from such nuts is further of a lower quality and hence it fetches a low 
pnce in the market. 

Of the causes that contribute to the higher percentage of free fatty 
acids in “ Coromandel ” nuts, the first is that farmers, In order to 
avail themselves of the higher price prevailing in the market, 
begin harvesting before the nuts are mature This pre-mature harvest 
causes the retention of a higher percentage of free fatty acids in the 
kernels. The harvest of groundnuts even one week before the kernels 
are fully ripe is said to double the quantity of free fatty acid and reduce 
the oil content of the kernels by about four per cent In some places the 
nuts are harvested two or three weeks before they are fully mature. 
To min i m ize the period of growth, the bunch variety can be grown 
instead of the spreading type as the bunch variety takes lesser time to 
mature than the spreading one Immature kernels when dried get 
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shrivelled and contain less oil and more fatly acid unlike the mature 
kernels. 

When the pods are shelled, they are wetted even when decorticated. 
Damping increases the fatty acid content and lowers the quahty of the 
nuts. 

“Assuming the price of groundnut kernels containing not more than 
2-5 per cent of free fatty acids is Rs. 30 per candy of 531 lbs. and sup- 
posing that the Madras groundnut on reachmg Europe is found to con- 
tain 4 per cent of free fatty acids, only Rs. 27 will be paid instead of 
Rs. 30, Rs. 3 being the discount on account of the extra 1 5 per cent of 
free fatty acids. If the produce contains 8 per cent free fatty acids, as 
is not very uncommon, the price to be paid will be Rs. 19 instead of 
Rs. 30.”* 

To improve the quality and reduce the free fatty acid content, the 
wetting which now precedes shelling should first be avoided. Without 
wetting the produce, decortication can be carried on as is done in Bom- 
bay and the Ceded Districts. 

The deterioration in quality is also due to improper storage and 
insufficient drying. The harvested crop contains as much as twenty-fi.ve 
per cent of moisture and the buyers undervalue the product owing to the 
presence of moisture. Moreover, if the nuts are not properly dried soon 
after harvest, moulds begin to appear inside the kernels and increase the 
acidity. After the moulds have once appeared, it is difficult to remove 
them even after drying So the produce should be well dried soon after 
harvest. 

Again, the produce should be dried well so as to make the nuts brittle; 
then only it ^ould be stored. Otherwise, when it is packed in gunnies 
and stored in godowns, it undergoes fermentation When partially dried 
kemek are exported, they undergo fermentation in the ship’s hold and 
when they reach the destination, a hi^er percentage of acidity will be 
noticed. Thus the producer, hand in hand with the exporter, should see 
that the produce is well dried before export in order to obtain a higher 
■value for Indian groundnuts. It is also desirable to set up a separate 
trade for lower grades of nuts. 

♦Vide Dept, of Agriculture, Leaflet No. 83. 
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(b) Seed, 

The varieties that are prevalent in this district, are the bunch and 
the spreading vaiieties. South Arcot grows only the spreading type, 
while m the ad 30 ining districts the bunch variety is used. 

The Iccai I-Iauritius (A.H. 1) is the common variety grown m this 
districc Comniej-ciaily, it is known as "Coromandel’ or'^'llozambique’’. 
This IS the type that has widely spread m this presidency. It belongs to 
the spreading t:^"pe With small pods having one to two seeds, the plant 
takes 130 days to mature. Unlike the improved variety the ‘'Coro- 
mandel is small with a rose coloured testa. 

In the adjommg districts of Chingleput and North Arcot the bunch 
\aiiety commonly known as the '‘Gudiyattam Bunch” (A H. 32) is 
culuvated. It is otherwise known as “peanuts or khandeish,” with 
a shortei malurmg period, runmng to 100 days Like the local 
Ivlauritius, the pods are small with one to two seeds. The kernels are 
light rose and plump. 

The other cultivated variety is ‘Small Japan' (AH 34) or com- 
mercially known as “Red Natal” or ‘•Pollachi Red” or Lai Bona as it is 
called in Bombay. Belonging to the bunch type, it takes 105 days to 
mature Though the pods are small, they are plumpy and contain two 
seeds of reddish colour. It is cultivated in the Pollachi taluk of the 
Coimbatore District. 

Besides the cultivated varieties, new and improved varieties have 
been laimched by the Agricultural Department after due trials in their 
farms. Among the improved varieties, A H 25 “Saloum” stands foremost. 
It has been taken from a mass selection of the West African variety. Its 
yield is 25% more than the local cultivated variety and is a good drought 
resistant. As such, it has taken hold m the southern distiicts of Madras 
Province and also the Ceded Districts. The pods of this type contain two 
and occasionally three seeds. The kernels are medium in size, rosy and 
somewhat plump. The duration of this plant’s growth is 135 days. 

Three selections from “Bassi” (A.H. 685, AH. 678, AH 698) have 
been tested to find out the feasibility of their growth in this province. 
They have good resistance and stand well even severe drought. These 
selections are of the spreading varieties with occasional three seeded 
pods. The pods are very small with rounded tips unlike other types 
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wlu(di have beaks at one end. The kernels are small, rounded and rosy 
and not plumpy. Their sdeld is significantly higher than the local: 

A.H. 683 .. 27-35i over the local. 

A.H. 678 .. 26-2fo do. do. 

AJa. 698 35-5% do. do. 

Amlysis of Various Varieties. 


(Ram-fed crop) 


Cultivated Variety 


A H. 

A.H. 32. 

A.H. 34. 

Average acre yield of pods. . . 

11501b. 

10501b. 

sootb. 

Shelimg percentage 

77 

76 

78 

Oil content 

49 8% 

48-2% 

49*5% 

Number of kernels per tb. . 

1250 

1400 

1156 

Free fatty acid 

1*22% 

0-35% 

0-40% 



Analysts of Various Varieties 

(Ram-fed a:op.) 



Improved Variety 




AM. 25 

A.H. 685 

A.H. 678 

A.H. 698 

Average acre yield 

of pods 

14601b. 

1453 

1578 

1538 

Shelling percentage 

73 

78-4 

77 

77-6 

Oil content 

50-4' 0 

49-7 

49-2% 

49-8 

Number of kernels 
per lb. 

1025 

1135 

1111 

1126 

Free fatty acid . . 

0-25% 

1-39% 

1-4% 

3 36rc 
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FROM THE CULTIVATOR TO THE EXPORTER 

Groundnut is an important commercial crop of the South Arcot 
District and it occupies 25% of the total area harvested in each year. 
Since nearly 80% of the groimdnut area is under rain-fed conditions, the 
vicissitudes of seasonal conditions make the crop a precarious one. The 
uncertainty of the crop very often becomes further aggravated by uncer- 
tain prices brought about by fluctuations in demand in the 
foreign countries which consume more than 70% of the local 
production Like flieu* brethem m the field, the groundnut 
producers in Souih, Arcot are as a class poor. Largely on 
account of their need for money and partly on account of 
the pressure brought to bear on them by middlemen, the 
growers exhibit a great rush for sale in the harvest seasons. The pro- 
duce changes hands many times before it is finally shipped to foreign 
coimtries from ports like Cuddalore and Pondicherry. 

The chain of middle-men can be diagramatically represented as 
follows: — 


Producers 

Petty dealers m villages 
Village dalals 

Shed-men , 

^ i , i 

Traders in the ports i 

1 i 

Exporting Firms < — ^ 

As soon as the harvest is over, many of the cultivators who are in 
general poor and have no means to convey their produce to market cen- 
tres, sell it in their own villages. The village dealers buy the produce at 
rock bottom prices. Being in need of money owing to the several dis- 
bursements he has to make, the ctiltivator disposes of the produce at any 
price that is quoted by the village dealers. 
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Besides the growers of the crop, the labourers m the villages too 
contribute their mite to the trade. As the labourers are paid in. kind, 
they get their necessaries by selling the nuts to the village dealers, who 
waylay them on their way home and induce the workers to part with 
their produce for ready cash. The prices offered are, however, so low 
that there is no relationship between such retail prices and the market 
rates. Further, the purchases are made in volume; and the measures 
used are so faulty as to deceive the poor labourers. Tempted by a few 
coins shown to him in the evening when the urge of the toddy shop is 
great, the poor labourer falls an easy prey to the greedy village 
merchant. 

The village dealers thus secm'mg enough of the crop, bring it to the 
market centres. On their way are situated the sheds of the buying 
traders who are known by the name of shedmen. The shedmen employ 
men to direct sellers to their sheds The purchase of both shelled and 
unshelled nuts is undertaken. After decortication they transport the 
produce to the market centres. To ensure the even flow of the crop to 
their sheds, they advance loans to the nearby villagers who raise the 
crop When the harvest season is over, the shedmen go to the villages 
and qmcken the sales of the crop in order to buy it at a low price. 

The practices of some of the diedmen in weighing the produce may 
be noted here. But many of the practices described below were m 
vogue before the inception of the market committee. After its inaugu- 
ration, radical changes have not taken place; but it has checked to a 
certam extent fraudulent wei^bment. 

When the villager brings his cart-load of goods, the shedmen offer 
hi^ prices which at times will be above the rate prevalent m the mar- 
ket. Tempted by such high prices, the villager consents to dispose of 
his produce and it is taken out for weighment. Iimumerable are the 
men employed to unload the cart and for weighment. The work is done 
so qiuckly that the seller finds it difficult to watch the proceedings. 
Sometimes the seller is given a generous offer of a few annas for meals, 
tiffin and pan and sent out when weighment is done. As aU the 
growers are not ilhterate, some of them insist upon weighment m their 
presence. When they msist on this, they are duped in a different way. 
In order to please them, the buyer weighs some of the bags with the 
stamped weight, and after the first bag is weighed, the stamped weight is 
taken away and the bag previously weighed, serves the purpose of 
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weight for future weighment. When the other bags are weighed the 
buyer secaretly places some big stone or weight by the side of the bag or 
even into it covering the top afterwards with groimdnut Thus for each 
weighment the seller is mode to lose a great deal and in the end there is 
a great disparity between the weight calculated by the grower and the 
weight announced by the buyer. The seller is thus duped. Forced by 
circumstances, the grower sells the produce to the shedmen 

The shedmen decorticate the produce if it is unshelled and then send 
it to the market centres. Big traders who are contracting agents to the 
exporting firms, get into touch with the shedmen. The shedmen sell the 
produce to the traders as well as to the exporting firms for ready f-asb 
The traders instead of bemg godown keepers are occasionally owners 
of oil presses as well as expeUers. They deal in “katcha” as well as in 
“pucca” goods. 

To keep up a continuous flow of produce, the traders advance loans 
to the village middlemen as well as to the growers of the produce. Be- 
ing without sufficient capital, they borrow small amoimts from sowcars 
and try to do a tremendous volume of business by selling to the expor- 
ters To secure adequate capital, the local traders borrow sums at 
exhorbitanl rates of interest and the burden is transferred ultimately 
to the ryot The need to repay loans within very short periods and the 
desire to make large profits, induce heavy selling pressure allowing 
httle time for proper cleaning, drying and grading of the produce. The 
quality of the produce is thus allowed to deteriorate in the process. 

The advancement of loans by traders to the ryots has shown a 
downward trend in recent times owing to the passing of the Agricultural 
Debt Relief Act, and to the starting of the Market Committees. 

As soon as the produce enters the go-down, it is weighed and spread 
out in the sun for drying “Chittals” (labourers) are engaged to p ick 
out the blacks from the spread out produce at a wrage rate of three pies 
per Madras measure. (A bag of groundnut is approximately equivalent 
to 75 Madras measures) . When the black ones are picked, the rest of 
the produce undergoes processing and is then filled in bags and sold to 
the exporting firms. The black kernels are in demand by the local oU 
mills who by extracting an inferior groundnut oil mix it up -with castor 
oil to be utilized as lubricant This oil of inferior quality is also us ^ d by 
temples for hghting purposes. Traders in the interior of the district 
bring the produce to the port and dehver it to the exportmg firms, P,O.R. 
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It is regrettable that till recently such a great producing centre of 
groundnut as South Arcot had no traders’ association. The emergence 
of the market committee opened new vistas. The traders of Cuddalore 
Old Town evmced a great interest in starting an association of their own 
to further their trade. A fev/ educated people took the initiative and 
their labour was rewarded. On 26th September, 1940, the association 
was registered under the Societies’ Registration Act 1860. The objects 
of the association are: — 

1. To further the interests of the traders of the commercial crop 
in all branches of their activites and get adequate facihtLes for the efiS- 
cient prosecution of the trade. 

2. To hold meetings once m a month, wherein experts should be 
invited to deliver lectures regarding the groundnut trade. 

3. To help the needy end the poor out of the fund set apart for 
charitable purposes and 

4. To open free reading rooms for the public. 

The association has done useful work in suggesting a revision of the 
existing contract forms and also the creation of a standard grade of seed. 

Leaving the traders, we now meet the exporting firms to whom the 
traders sell the groimdnut. In Cuddalore as well as Pondicherry, there 
are branches of three exporting firms. The following table shows the 
total quantities of groundnut exported from Cuddalore and Pondicherry 
from 1935 to 1938. 

Statement Showing the Shipping of Kernels at the Ports (in Tons) 
Year. Total 


(a) Cuddalore 


1935 

« . 

68,147 

1936 

. . 

92,513 

1937 

. . 

104.291 

1938 

(b) Pondicherry 

102,i563 

1935 

• . 

49.877 

1936 

. • 

63,658 

1937 


94,476 

1938 


53.590 
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The above table clearly shows the premier position Cfcupied by 
Cuddalore in exporting groundnut to foreign coimtrles. 

The exporting firms buy only shelled nuts and buy them even if they 
are in the raw condition; but lliey quote prices for ‘ pucea” quality only. 
The “Katoha” nuts were in great demand when Marseilles was importing 
Indian groundnut. With the stopping of exports to Marseilles the ex- 
porting firms rarely go in for “Katcha” produce. These firms never ad- 
vance loans like the contracting traders; instead, they enter into con- 
tracts with only those havmg good will. Moreover, in the interior of 
the district, the exporting firms have their own agents who get the pro- 
duce and send it to the port. 

With the exporting firms, transactions of three classes are entered 
into They are: — 

(o) Forward contracts. 

(b) Unfixed contracts 

(c) Spot transactions. 

By forward contract is meant a particular system of contract entered 
into by a middleman with an exporting firm, for the supply of a parti- 
cular number of bags, either machine-shelled or hand-beaten, before a 
particular date and at a fixed rate which is accepted by both the seller 
and the exporting firm. This kind of contract is adopted when the price 
is not steady and it is usually the middlemen that enter into forward 
• contracts with the exporting firms. 

Besides this fixed contract, there is another system of contract called 
the “tmfixed contract.” They are not so common as the fixed contract, 
for they are used only -when prices are shooting up. In the unfixed 
contract system the price alone is not fixed while other items are speci- 
fically stated in the form The seller brings, say, a 1000 bags on a day to 
the exporting firm where he gets 80% of the price of the produce at 
the day’s prevailing rate. The price for the whole lot is not fixed. 
Hoping that the futoe price will be favourable to him, the seller waits. 
If the price is rising, the firms, however, keep quiet. But when they find 
a fall in price, the busing firms have a ri^t to call on the seller to recoup 
the difference. On a particular day, if the price suddenly rises, the seller 
asks the firm to fix up that da 3 r’s price for his produce, the buying firm 
mav tell him. “I have instructions to buy to-day only a thoussand bags; as 
four other seller? wish to have prices fixed to-dav. T can accept 
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only a fifth of your quantity.” The seller has to he satisfied If the 
price goes down the next day, the seller stands to lose heavily. In 
Salem where this unfixed contract system prevailed, a time limit of 2 
or 3 months was fixed. The seller was called on to fix the price at the end 
of the stipulated period. The clever sub-agent in many cases so 
manipulated prices as to keep them low and cause loss to the seller. 
Owii^ to the prevalence of this system, many families in South Arcot 
have met with utter ruin and poverty. 

In the spot transaction, the produce, whether “Katcha” or “Pucca,” 
when brought by shedmeii or traders, is examined and weighed. The 
price is fixed after determining its quality. Such spot transactions are 
few in the case of the exporting firms and generally the contract system 
of buying is in vogue. 

When the produce is brought, test weighment is done. Later, a re- 
fraction analsrais is made for determining the quality, and the price is 
paid according to the quality. Soon after the refraction analysis, the 
produce is stored in a long go-down roofed usually with corrugated 
metal sheets. Since ventilation is necessary, enough space is left 
between the walls and the bags The floor of the godown is spread with 
sand and on it a coir-mat is placed. As the produce is easily affected by 
change of weather, the groundnut crop is stored only m bags and not in 
bulk If the storage is prolonged, the quality of the nuts deteriorates. 
After two months a kmd of insect called the weevil affects the nuts, 
reducing them to powder. To combat effectively this insect, fumigation 
has been suggested; but this is very costly. Other methods of checking 
the insect are engaging the attention of the Entomologist. 

On the shipping day a few bags are test weighed and sent on board. 
Before shipment the refraction analysis is again made in order to 
ascertain the quality of the produce shipped. 

Before the war, the groimdnut was exported to Continental ports 
like Antwerp, Rotterdam and Hamburg as well as to England. At pre- 
sent, owing to the closure of foreign markets, London alone is importing 
Indian groundnut. 

For loading, unloading and other sundry work, labourers are re- 
cruited on a contract basis. From a survey it has been found that the 
following approximate wage rate prevails at Cuddalore, 
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Schedvle of Wages 


Unloading from wagons and stackmg 
them in the go-down. (This includes test 
weight and samplmg charge) 


From Re. 1-0-0 to 0-12-0 
per 100 bags (ppproxi- 
maiely) . 


Removmg from the stack, pourmg it out, Rs 3-4-0 per 100 men. 
drying, refillmg the bags and stitching. 


Picking out the blacks from the nuts 3 to 4 pies per Madras 

measure. 


Sieving 0-8-0 per 100 bags. 

Weighmg before shipment Re. 1-4-0 per 100 l>aqB 


It has been observed that the middlemen take away the major por- 
tion of the growers’ profit. Even in this war-time the grower loses 
heavily. This can be seen when we examine the course of prices from its 
progress from the village to the port. At present the only foreign market 
that consumes Indian groundnut is England; and the Food Mimstry 
purchases it at £10 per ton, F.O.B. port. Deductmg the mcidental 
charges, one candy of 531 lbs. will give the ultimate seller Rs. 28. The 
following transactions clearly indicate the loss sustained by the grower. 

“(About 520 Madras measures of unshelled kernel give about a 
candy of clean shelled nut.) 

(1) The viUage dalal pui'chases from the growers for Rs. 10-8-0 
per candy of 520 Madras measures. 

(2) The town broker purchases for Rs. 12-8-0 from the village dalal 
and pays a cart hire of 0-8-0 givmg No. 1 a profit of Re. 1 and allowmg a 
lupee for driage. 

(3) The town merchant purchases from the broker at Rs. 14-8-0 
and allows a profit of Re. 1-8-0. 

He decorticates the same and pays 0-12-0 as charges including weigh- 
ing, etc , and sells the same to contractmg merchants at about Rs. 16-8-0 
and earns a profit of Re. 1-4-0. 

(4) The contracting merchant sells to exportmg firms at about 
Rs. 20 and incurs Railway and loading charges of about Rs. 2-4-0 and 
thus gets a profit Re. 1-4-0. 
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(5) The exporting firm ib to paj for gunnies, godovtn charges, inte- 
rest and loading charges which may amount to about Rs. 2, but still 
he may gain about Hs. 8. 

In the above chain of transactions, the producer gets Rs. 10-8-0 and 
the ultimate purchaser pays Rs. 30. The expenses of marketing comes 
to Rs. 5-8-0 for all the items shown above and a profit of Rs. 14 is shared 
by various middlemen. 125 per cent of what the producer gets for his 
labour, seed and other charges, goes to middlemen even in this war-time 
when there is glut in the market with a price lower than the normal.”* 

To maximise the income of the grower and minimise the intrusion of 
the middlemen, co-operative marketing has been suggested. The incep- 
tion of the marketmg committee has to a great extent enabled the grower 
to get the m axim um price for his produce. The poverty of the village 
growers proves an impediment in gettmg the just price for their pro- 
duce. To efface the middlemen completely is not possible and 
tneir existence in the chain of marketmg is not miurious if well regulated. 
Unless the marketmg of the produce is done m co-operation 
with the Co-operative Department, the growers will find the same 
difBculty which faced them before the inauguration of the 
market comimttee. Credit facilities along with warehousing 
should he extended to the growers. The central problem in 
rural economy is the ware-housing question. As such, the 
market committee should not only see that the growers get a fair price 
but also extend credit and go-down facihties to them with the help of the 
Co-operative Department. 


-Vide “Marketing of Groundnut,’' Madras Journal of Co-operation, March, 1941. 
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Section VI 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 

In India the laissez-jaire policy had a long lease of life even in mar- 
keting as it had in other spheres of economic activity. The present chao- 
tic condition is the result of interaction of various socio-economic forces. 
In medieval days agriculture and cottage industries maintamed an 
equihbrium which came to be upset at the emergence of modem indus- 
trialism. Though improved means of communication have brought access 
to the villages, their influence has not been great enough to make the vil- 
lage a well integrated system in the national economy. The village arti- 
sans who were enjoying patronage imder the village orgamsation became 
bewildered at the onward march of industrialism. Agriculture came to be 
commercialized and the new methods in marketing practice went coun- 
ter to traditional practices. Thus with no change in his mental or moral 
sphere, the farmer has come into contact with the world market. This 
condition has been aptly described by the Agricultural Commission as 
follows • — His interests have in the main been left to the free play of 
economic forces, and they have suffered in the process. For he is an in- 
finitely small unit as compared ^vith distributors and consumers of his 
produce who, in their respective fields, become every year more highly 
organized and more strongly consolidated.’^ Thus it is observed that 
with no commensurate* change, the farmer drifts from the medieval sys- 
tem of economy to the modem Therefore it is of immediate necessity 
that we should evolve a system out of the nebulous rural marketing of 
old. 


Since agriculture dominates Indian economic Iffe, the importance 
of a rational system of marketing cannot be over-estimated. The farmer 
gets such a low income that it hardly suffices the daily necessaries of 
his life. As such he has to fall a prey to indebtedness. 

To relieve him from indebtedness and enable him to get 
a fair price for his produce, a perfect system of marketing 
is invaluable. Let us examine the implications of rural market- 
ing. Firstly, difiBculties in marketing stand in the way of pro- 
duction, for without adequate consumption continued production 
\vill jeopardise the economic equilibrium. Secondly, marketing 


7 
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and production should be so related that the maximum price 
should reach the hands of the producer. Unless the producer gets a fair 
price, there is no guarantee that he will produce the same goods. Thirdly, 
the absence of such correlation will restrict consumption. Hie more 
organized the market, the lower iwU be the price of the products and 
accordingly the greater the advantage to the consumers from a given 
money income. Fourthly, the present system of marketing involves a 
colossal waste to the country, improved marketing will increase the total 
wealth of the country. Fifthly, the development of mdustries needs a 
regular supply of raw materials If raw materials are not supplied regu- 
larly, industrial advancement will be hampered. Lastly, we find a dis- 
parity between the price the producer gets for his product and^the pre- 
vailing rate in the market This is the crux of the problem. The price 
the producer gets is low because the cost of services involved in the pro- 
cess of distribution is disproportionately high To make this expendi- 
ture reasonable and to enable the primary producer to get the maximum 
share of the price which the ultimate consumer pays, is the main 
problem. 

As a proper remedy presupposes careful diagonosis, a study of the 
chaotic condition of rural marketing is essential to any scheme of im- 
provement. 

The village producer suffers in marketing owing to the dislocation 
caused by the impact of modem industrialism on rural economy. His 
difficulties can be traced to three inter-connected factors. “The pro- 
ducer has to sell his produce at an unfavourable place, and at an im- 
favourahle time for unfavourable terms of price.” Place, time and 
terms are the three prime factors that contribute to the ills of the pre- 
sent marketing system. 

The village producer generally disposes of a good part of his pro- 
duce in his own village. He sells to the sowcar, the bania, the prosperous 
landlords or the agents of the wholesale merchants. Regarding linseed, 
for instance, it has been estimated that the All-India average of the 
percentage taken to the market for sale by cultivators themselves, is 
only 2Q^r as against 40% of the produce sold by the landlords The 
reason for such a procedure is his indebtedness The cultivator 
usually mortgages his crop for the loan he has taken for raising the 
crop. As soon as the harvestmg is over, the sale of the produce is made 
in the field itself In cases where such pledges are not made, the pres- 
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sui'e brought to bear upon the producer by the creditor sow car is such 
that he is compelled to dispose of his produce on the threshing floor. 

The second important factor which is responsible for village sales, 
IS the lack of commumcation ivith the nearest market. Many oi the vil- 
lages he fax away from trunk roads and feeder roads are few. Even 
if there are feeder roads, they are so lU-kept that it will be risky to 
use them lor transpoi-t. At tunes the producer has no carts to carry 
his produce to the market. In some places, soon after the harvest of 
one crop is over, the sowmg operations for another crop are begun and 
the cultivator can ill spare the time to go to the market. 

Even when a producer reaches the market after overcoming these 
disabiixiies bexore tne produce is actually sold, he has to face, as the 
fiepori, on the Markei-mg oi Wheat observes, a host oi unwelcome agents, 
“the Kacha arhatya, the Dalai, the Charhava who fills tne scale pan, the 
the Arhatya’s clerk, the Chaukidar, the sweeper and a horde of beggars 
of every description.” 

in these markets arbitrary deductions ai*e made for religious and 
charnable purposes. The agents of the buyers draw out large 
quantities as sample. The sales are conducted by the agents of the 
buyer and the seller through code words which are not understood by 
the cultivator. Very often the actual settlement takes place outside 
the market, and if disputes arise over it, the buyer often wins. 

The element of time is an essential factor as regards perishables, 
like vegetables and h:esh fruits. To market them successfully, rapid 
commumcation is essential. Since the producers sell their produce as 
soon as the harvest is over, a glut in the market occurs. The prices 
fall, alxecting the producer’s money income. If the distribution of the 
produce is done judiciously, a fair price can be had for the producer. 
This the producer cannot do as long as he is weighed down by debts. 
As such, financial aid for the producer is an essential factor. One of 
the ways of improvmg the marketing facihties of the producer is by an 
orgamsed system of co-operative marketing. 

We have already noted that the producers prefer to dis- 
pose of their produce in the village rather than take it to 
the market owing to the existence of the innumerable middlemen. To 
elimmate the middlemen as far as possible and to secure a reasonable 
price for the produce, the co-operative method of marketmg has been 
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suggested. Mr. V. L. Mehta in submitting his memorandum to the Eo^ai 
Commission on Agriculture has observed: “In the ^here of agricultural 
marketing it has been found that arbitrary imposts have occasionally 
been abolished, proper stockmg of goods for better prices facihtated, 
and, especially in respect of the sale of cottop, the advantages or sale in 
wholesale markets and of proper prices for imported varieties secured. 
Co-operative supply agencies have conferred the benefits of proper 
weigbments, purity of goods, and wholesale prices to those who deal 
with them.” Co-operative marketmg has developed busmess habits 
among agriculturists. 

A co-operative sale society can easily elimmate the intermediaries 
and can have direct dealings with the niotussil purchaser. Co-operation 
oilers one of the best means through which the producer can get the 
full market price for his produce. Efficient Consumers’ Societies will 
also eiiectively eradicate middlemen. 

Only in the last decade, the Agricultural and Co-operative depart- 
ments came to reahse that through their co-ordinated effort rural 
marketmg can be eiiectively organized so as to brmg prosperity to rural 
India. Co-operative marketmg has now made some headway m India. 
Burma led the way by mauguratmg paddy sale societies, and Bombay, 
the Central Provmces and the United Provmces have followed her 
example. 

Though there was a remarkable advancement as regards the sale 
of cotton in Bombay, the movement was not without difficulties. It had 
to face mismanagement, absence of hold on members and inadequate 
finance. So the Agricultural Commission put forth the strong plea for 
making it a powerful organisation to fi^t against vested in- 
terests. The Central Bankmg Enquiry Conmuttee recommended that 
as far as finance was concerned the provmcial governments should ad- 
vance hberally to the co-operative banks at concessional rates of 
interest for the development of co-operative sale societies. 

Besides cotton, other products like groundnut, gur, tobacco, chilly 
and arecanuts came to be dealt with by these sale societies. In the 
Madras Presidency, soon after the war of 1914-18 such sale societies 
came into existence. Some of them not only sold the produce on behalf 
of their members but also gave cultivation loans. The more important 
societies are “ The Tirupur Cotton Sale Society, ” “ The Koilpatti Sale 
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wucilU. Leiurai baie bocieiy Cucidaiore aiid ‘'The Tiru- 

va-iaianic.j.Gi Loan and Sale Society.’ 

Liiis ci.udy of the markelnig ox gicundnut, an accoiint of the 
. ■ c* the Ceiu,al Sitte Society at CucomIotb and its activuies may be 

ox iBwe-'eot. To enable the ryoL to get a fair pnce and lo make 
^narketing the Central Sale Society vvas registered on 22nd 

t. .::ie, i*, oegan to iunction on the 11th October, 1S35. The Society 

under ^is junsaiction the South Axcoc Discrict and the Jdayarpaia- 
^ ;un -cxuL *n the Ti-iChy District. Tne membership of the Socie:;y is open 
.0 *.idividuais as well as to Societies. V^ith a paid up share capital of 
A's IjoCi-o-O, che Society was allowed to borrow up to a maximum of 
rive canes tne paid up share capital plus the reserve. The Society was 
managed by seven members elected by a general boay. The members 
of the board w^ere elected yearly. 

The object of the Society was, firstly tO advance loans on the pledge 
Ox pioduce; and in this work the Society was partially successful. 
Secondly, it had to arrange for the sale of the produce of members to 
the best advantage. This privilege was extended even to non-members. 
Thirdly, it was to act as the agent of the members m the matter of re- 
ceivmg for safe-custody m its godowns or elsewhere the produce pledged 
m the co-operative societies. This object was never put into practice. 

In 1931, it was found that the marketing of groundnut was slowly 
declining ; and endeavours were made to resuscitate the market. 
The Registrar of Co-operaave Societies, assisted by the Director 
of Agriculture and the Assistant Director of Agriculture had an exten- 
sive tour of Souih Arcot to explore fresh avenues m order to prop 
up the market. As a result of this tour, the Central Sale 
Society was asked to open warehouses at Cuddalore Old Town, 
Tirukoilur and Vriddhachalam Agricultural demonstrators were put in 
charge of the warehouses at Tirukoilur and Cuddalore Old Town while 
the Vriddhachalam warehouse came under the supervision of a Co- 
operative inspector. In Januaiy, 1938, at Villupuram, a warehouse 
which was already run by the Valavanur Sale Society was taken up by 
the Central Sale Society and a Supervisor was appointed to look after 
the business.* 

" See Appendix. Table Vin. 
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The Central Society engaged no middlemen. The ryots used to 
bring their produce durect to the Society. As soon as the groundnut 
laden cart arrived, information was sent to the members who were the 
usual buyers. The buyers sent their agents to inspect the produce and 
fix up the price, and the bid was done through secret ballot. The 
maximum price was availed of by the ryot. 

As soon as the sale was effected, the purchase money was paid to the 
ryot less commission charged for handling. If a loan had been advanced 
it was deducted from the sale proceeds. Sometimes there might be de- 
lays of a few hours or a few days m obtaining the sale money causmg 
some diflBculties for the ryot, and the co-operative warehouses had no 
ready cash to help him. In Cuddalore the cash credit facility was 
allowed by the Central Co-operative Bank; but the warehouse officer 
could not take advantage of this facility. However, the purchasers 
here often were known to pay promptly. 

In the Co-operative warehouses, besides the commission on sales 
neither go-down rent nor sundry charges are levied. The cooly charges 
are borne by the sellers. In the case of groundnuts there is no insur- 
ance charge levied as is mvanably done m the case of cotton, but a com- 
mission of four to six a nn as per Candy is charged on the sales. 

The weights used by these sale societies are standard weights and 
a candy is eqmvalent to 531 lbs. The produce is not graded or standard- 
ized before selhng but it is sold outright. 

In order to help the ryots to obtain a fair price, godown facilitiejs are 
given ; but the storage facihty is not adequate for stockmg large quanti- 
ties. 


The Co-operative Department laimched a controlled credit system 
so as to aid cultivation which the Government also support thmngh 
Takkavi loans. The ryots, however, usually spend beyond their wpans, 
and contmue to be m debt. Any aid co-operative Societies give the 
ryots would be useful only if the Societies can help in its proper utiliza- 
tion. 

To make co-operative marketing popular with the ryots and to 
induce Ihem to sell their produce throu^ the sale societies, the agri- 
cultural demonstrators along with a special non-credit injector made 
extensive propaganda in the district. But soon they were withdrawn 
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as a measure of retrenchment. With the bringmg into force of the amend- 
ed Madras Commercial Produce Marketmg Act in South Arcot and the 
opening of market yards at Villupuram, Vnddhadialam, Tirukoilur 
and Cuddalore Old Towm, the usefulness of the Sale Society slowly and 
steadilj- began to dimmish, with the result that it is now under liquida- 
tion. 


To feleli a fair price and eradicate the existence of middlemen it 
has been observed by well-known co-operators that the sale society 
should buy the produce outright and pay sufficient advance to Uie ryots, 
and adjust the same as soon as the produce is sold at the port. 
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REGULATED MARKETS IN INDIA 

Regulated markets in India were in existence as early as 1897 when 
the Berar Cotton and Grain Markets Law was passed. This law was 
promulgated by the Government of India for the “Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts” as Berar was then officially called. Moreover, the Municipal 
Act of 1903 of the Central Provinces empowered the municipalities to ins- 
pect and regulate the markets. Yet their progress was slow When 
the Agricultural Commission investigated about marketing, there were 
regulated markets only in C P. and Bombay. After a thorough inves- 
tigation the Commission arrived at certain conclusions which should be 
studied before we proceed further 

As the Berar Law as well as the Bombay Act confined themselves to 
cotton alone, the Commission saw no justification to confine the Acts to 
cotton only but recommended that products other than cotton should 
also come into the orbit of the law. 

Secondly, the municipalities and district boards should be kept out 
of the management of these markets. If a regulated market is under 
the iurisdiclion of the local boards, the influence of vested interests 
would stand in the way of fulfilling the higher objects for which the 
market has been created. They will look only for revenue and erect 
market yards ■within the mumcipal limits without considering the diffi- 
culties of communication. As such, separate provincial legislation should 
be passed for establishing regulated markets 

Instead of leaving the initiative in the hands of local bodies, the 
provincial governments should launch a policy of starting markets and 
meet the initial costs. 

Wherever there are markets controlled by the local hoards, they 
should automatically cease to function when the regulated markets 
come into existence. To make up the loss sustained by local boards by 
such a closure of markets, they should be compensated by an annual 
contribution to be made by the regulated markets 
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for ham^lmg - No octroi is charged for the sale effected in the market 
yard. 

The Dalai serves as the intermediary m settling ffie transactions 
between the buyer and seller. AU these transactions are entered m 
his book and finally scrutinized by the Market Supermtendent to ascer- 
tain that the seller and the buyer are agreed about the price at which 
the produce is sold. ‘‘As soon as the agreement is reached the Dalai de- 
posits Rs. 5\- per cart as earnest money on behalf of the buyer.” 

In the Drug market, methods of U'a^actmg busmess and oi setthng 
disputes differ trom the Raipur market. As soon as the seller arrives 
at the market, he gets a receipt which he sticks into the spread-out 
produce. The buyers arrive on tne scene and fix up the price. The 
name of the highest bidder is entered m the receipt book beiore the 
market supermtendent. Then the auction takes place and the final 
settlement is arrived at. The name oi the buyer is entered in the book 
and the earnest money is deposited on the spot. Disputes arismg out 
or It are settled by a committee deputed by the mumcipality and if it 
iails, the President of the Mumcipahty hears the ease. Ordinarily dis- 
putes are settled withm a day. 

The markets operating under the C. P. Cotton Markets Act oi 
deal only in cotton. The markets at Amraoti and Akola stand out in 
bold rehef as regulated markets The Amraoti market was started as 
eaily as 1872 under the control of the Municiijal Board. Though it was 
conducted well, it did not iorm a well regulated market until the passage 
of the Act of 1897. Soon a committee was formed to look alter the con- 
trol of the market. Since the new market superseded tiie local board 
market, a financial agreement was arrived at by which the new market 
consented to pay the surplus revenue to the local body. The committee 
had five members, two of which were nominated by the Mumcipal board 
while the rest were the representatives of the traders m the locahty. In 
1932 when the Act of 1897 was amended the committee was expanded 
as follows. Out of the eleven members, four were elected by local 
traders, four by the cotton growers of the taluk, one was nominated by 
the Municipality and one was the representative of the local co-operative 
societies. The committee is empowered to elect its own cbairmaTt. 
Election of the members is to be done once in three years. The manage- 
ment and control of the market are vested with the market committee 
which in its turn is placed under the supervision and control of file 
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district officeis Tne Commissioner of the division is the final ?.rlmims- 
trative authority 


The mo: he. yra’d has a library v.-iLi a radio for racc^ nr.^ nev'S 
The market committee which is solely resyonsible for the cc.itiol cf the 
marhc-l has to.m suo-commitcees which respectively deal vnhn chsputes 
pubix '.rorks and tne checking or scales and weights There is a 
rjermanent staff at the head of which Is the superintendent who ^aper- 
;,s . :h. A/jrk in .he maiket yard 


Eaye-*'s dalals, and weighmen are all registered and licensed l>v 
ihc comimitae and have to pay an annual fee of Rs 100 Rs 60'- and 
Rs 5 - respecti’t’ely The market charges are claarty defined and in- 
cluda Re 1 - per cart for dalal, 0-1-6 ps per cart for weighing and an 
anna per cart as market cess In addition to these, the buyer paj’^s 
per can as handling charges The dalals usually pay 0-1-0 per 
cart for the local Dharmasala fund Though the carts have free en- 
irsnce to the market yard, a terminal tax of 0-15-0 per bale of lint is 
levied by +he Municipality on all ouhvard traffic either by rail or road.” 


Even though the amended act is a definite improvement on the for- 
mer one, in the case of disputes it lacks rigorous enforcement Usually 
the final settlement takes place outside the market yard when deduc- 
lifcns are made by the buyer. The seller has no other recourse than to 
chide bv it Though the market committee has full legal powers to put 
an end to such transactions it confines x'self to collecting the cess due 
10 It 


Like the Amraoti market the Akola market was also re-organised 
:n 1932 Its organisation and management are similar to that of 
Amraoti One cardinal feature in it is that it piohibits brokers to act 
both for seller and buyer 

In 1935, an act concerning all agricultural produce was passed It 
was amended in 1337. According to this even the marketing of all 
O'-ricultural produce except cotton comes under its purviev/ The mar- 
ket committee is constiiuted as follows It has ten members of which 
five are elected by the agriculturists, one is the servant of the Crown 
of not less than the rank of a INTaib Tahsildar, one nominated by the Dis- 
trict Board, one by the Municipahty and the rest are from the ranks of 
the traders. The management and control are similar to those of the 
cotton markets 
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Bombay 

Tn Bombay, an act was passed in 1927, which was subsequently 
amended in 1933 ; and Us purpose was to regulate the sale in the cotton 
markets. According to this act. a mai'kei yard was opened at Dhulia in 
1930, Tlie market committee which is responsible for the control of the 
market has fourteen members including seven representatives of the 
growers, four of the local traders and one each of the Agricultural 
Department, the District Board and the Mumcipality As In C.P., the 
market committee is controlled and supervised by the district revenue 
ofBcers. Disputes arising out of the transaction are finally settled by a 
sub-committee, if the superintendent fails to arrive at a settlement in the 
first instance. 

Buyers, dalals and weighmen are licence holders paying an annual 
fee of Es. 10'-. Rs. 30 - and Es 5'- respectively. After the organisation 
of the regulated markets the market chai'ges have decreased. 

The prevalent market rates in Bombay, America and Liverpool are 
received by telegrams and are notified in the market yard. Though 
settling prices imder cover is even now in practice, malpractice in 
scales and weights has been efficiently put an end to. 

The Bailhongal market, though similar in constitution to the Dhulia 
market, differs in certain respects. Firstly, the produce is put into 
open auction and the final weighment and settlement of prices are done 
in the market yard. This effectively minimises disputes No trader is 
allowed to transact without a licence within a radius of ten miles from 
the town of Bailhongal. 


Madras 

The object of the Madras Commercial Crops Market Act of 1933 with 
its amendment in 1939, is to secure the better regulation of buying and 
selling of commercial crops (cotton, groundnut and tobacco) and to 
establish markets for this purpose in the presidency. The act is ad- 
ministered throu^ the Collector of the district. At first the notified 
area was Tiruppur, and later, South Arcot came under its purview. 

Let us first briefiy relate its vrorking at Tiruppiu and study in 
detail its operation in the South Arcot District in the next section The 
Tiruppur market was first o'^'Tied by the l^^imicipality. In 1930, it came 
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under the regulated markets list with twelve members of which five are 
elected by the cotton grower, four elected by the licencses functioning 
in the market, one is nominated by the local board and the rest are the 
nominees of the Crown The life of the committee is three years, Ibe 
market is a decentralized unit, but the Government want to make it 
a centralized one in course of time. 

The Market Committee elects its own chairman and carries on its 
functions through five sub-committees. As regards the staff, a novel 
departure has been made in appointing as secretary a senior Agricul- 
tural Demonstrator, in order to stabilize the market and ensure its 
efficiency in its initial stages. 

The secretary of the committee receives infoimation daily regarding 
the prevailing rates m Bombay, Liverpool, and New York, and notifies 
it duly Since the market has no yard of its own, carts are directed 
to the ginneries where hcensed weighmen weigh the produce. 

The charges are as follows: — 

(a) Brokerage 0-6-0 per candy of 784 lbs. of Kapas or 0-12-0 per 
candy of lint. 

(b) Market cess of 0-4-0 per candy of 784 lbs . of lint and 0-3-0 per 
candy of Kapas. 

If the seller fails to deliver the produce at the premises of the buyer, 
the seller has to pay an additional charge of 0-6-0 per candy. 

Thus a market fund is created from the licence fees, market fees 
and other miscellaneous receipts. The total income during the two 
years 1936 and 1937 amounted roughly to Es. 25,000; and nearly half 
of this was expended 


Hyderabad 

Unlike Bombay and Madi*as, Hyderabad deals m all agricultural 
commodities. This is a definite improvement, for the dealers can 
make up the loss sustained in the controlled commodity by widening 
their profit margin on commodities which are not controlled. A 
marketing section has been formed and the marketing officer is respon- 
sible for the administration of the Act. Already ten markets are opera- 
ting under this Act. 
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The Eaichur market which was constituted isn 1339 Fasli, was 
first confined to the main bazar with a market cess of 0-1-0 per cart. 
Later the limits of the market area were extended to ten 
miles around the collectorate of Raichur Though there was bitter 
opposition in the initial stages, later it came to stay through the patient 
and tactful propaganda of the Collector. The market is managed by a 
committee of twelve members, six of them being representatives of the 
growers, four from the rank of the traders, one from the local Municipal 
Board and another nominated by the Government. The board has to 
be reconstituted once in two years. To compensate the Municipality 
for the loss sustained by it by the creation of the regulated market, half 
the revenue is paid to the Municipality. 

Though a sub-committee is in charge of the administration of the 
market, m reality it is the supermtendent who looks after it Licence fees 
are levied on the bi'okei-s, weighmen and measurers. Market charges 
payable by the seller and the buyer are specified. A special committee 
has been appointed to collect fimds for charitable institutions. The ter- 
minal tax levied is 0-4-0 per cart entering the municipal area. 

The Warangdl market closely resembles the Raichur market, and in 
the first instance, even this market had to face opposition ; but gradu- 
ally it was overcome by the tactful work of the Collector. 

Punjab 

Hie Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Act was passed in 1939. 
The Act includes all agricultural produce, viz., cotton, wheat, barley, 
rice, oil-seeds, maize, gram, sugarcane (gur and shakkar). The Act 
regards those who actually raise the crop as growers and excludes from 
its range brokers or dealers who dispose of the produce. Licence 
fees have been fixed with a maximum limit at Rs. 10, 

The market has to be controlled by a market committee of not 
more than sixteen members, two of whom are to be nominated by the 
Government and the rest to represent the growers and the licence 
holders in the proportion of two to one. The weighmen, dalals and 
measurers should take out licences. The life of the committee is three 
years. 


North-Western Frontier Province 

The Agricultural Produce Markets Act was passed in 1939 and it 
received the assent of the Governor-General on the 16th August of the 
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same ^ear. CniiKc other provinces -t iccluaes a31 pioduce of agricul- 
ture or horticulture, amraais and then* hides, skins and wool and any 
article of xood or drink wholly or partially manufactured irom agricul- 
tural piccuce Here, the dealer and the broker, even though they 
may raise tne pioduce, are excluded from the list of the growers of 
cgriculiai*al produce 

ifor every noailea area, a ma3*ket commiUee nas been conscituted 
vt.th not less than ten and not moie than sixteen members Half the 
number are elected by the growers while the Governmeni, the District 
iJortia and the a\xunicipaliiy each send one member. The rest have to 
oc elected by the iradeis cf the notihed area 

jLoe set ni'^nes ever> comiiiiLicu a corpoxate body witii iegai exisc- 
dice lUcreover, it prohibits the brokers xx'om acting in any transaction 
..n behali ci both tne buyer and seller 

uje market committees aie allowed to have a fund created from 
tne collection of licence lees, market cess and other miscellaneous items 
jind permitted to defray their expenses irom that corpus. 

No trade allowance except die speciiied charges axc allowed to be 
'.oiiected m the market, and private markets arc piohibited to transact 
business m the notified area. 

The above acts owe then existence to tue denoerations conducted 
in i9b8 Ti a Conierexice in Deini of die Ceniral Marketing biafi and of 
the wemor marketing oflEicers m Indian provinces and states. In this 
conTerence a model bil] was draiiod lOx* the regulation of max’kets. Fol- 
lowing the model of this bill, Punjab, Noith-Western Frontier Frovmce, 
Bengal, Mysore and Travancoi’e passed Acts suited to local conditions 
The Bombay Act was amended to include crops ocher than cotton. The 
emergence of the regulated market is a new augury for the betterment 
oi the masses and the lural prosperity of the land 
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MADEAS COMliflERCIAL PRODUCE MARKET ACT— ITS 
WORKING m SOUTH ARCOT 

The South Arcot Distact was declared a notified area under Sec- 
tion 4 (1) of the Madras Commercial Markets Act 1933, from 1st April, 
1939, Accordingly, a Market Committee was constituted imder the cap- 
tion “South Arcot Groundnut Market Committee.” The members of the 
first committee were nominated by the Government. As the Secretary of 
the Committee, a subordinate of the Agricultural Department was 
drafted m after a few weeks trammg m the Tirupur Cotton Market Com- 
mittee. Six supermtendents of the market yards were also recruited 
from the Agricultural Department. 

As soon as the Committee was formed, the framing of the bye-laws 
engaged their attention. At first the bye-laws were modelled after the 
Tiruppur Cotton Market Committee bye-laws. But later they were re- 
cast in the hght of ei^ienence. The object of the bye-laws is to regulate 
the business in groimdnut and conditions of trading. 

The Market C omm ittee has as its head the Chairman who convenes 
meetii^s which are held m the office of the committee once in two 
months. On the requisition of half of the members of the committee, a 
meeting can be convened. When urgent matters await the considera- 
tion of the committee, the papers relating to them are circulated 
among the members for perusal and opinion. The quorum m the cas<=‘ 
of the committee meeting is four. 

The Market Committee consists of two sub-committees. They are: 

(a) Executive sub-committee, 

(b) The Disputes sub-committee. 

The Secretary of the Market Committee is the secretairy of both 
the committees; and the chief executive officer convenes the meetings. 

The Executive Committee is composed of four members, and these 

are: 
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(a) The Chairman, 

(b) One elected from the ranks of the traders, 

(c) Or.E of the representatives of the growers and 

(d> One nomiaa.ed by the Committee. 

These members are from among the members of the Market Com- 
mittee. The Chairman o/ the Market Committee ipso facto becomes the 
chairman of the sub-comm:tlee. The quorum for each meeting is three. 

The functions of the ccmmittoe are to prepare the annual budget and 
suggest constructive programmes for the furtherance of the committee. 
It IS their duty to see Inat the collection and dissemmation of market in- 
telhgence are done efficiently. Any member of the committee can hear 
complamts regardmg marketing practices and can brmg the fact to the 
notice of the committee. 

This committee met four times in 1939-40 and prescribed the forms 
as per the bye-laws and revised the bye-laws m the wake of eiqierience. 

As regards the Disputes sub-committee, it is composed of four mem- 
bers who are drafted in as follows: — 

(1) One of the nominated members of the committee who acts as 
the chairman of the committee, 

(2) One of the persons from the growers of the commercial crops 
on the committee, 

(3) One of the members representing the traders of the commer- 
cial crop in the committee and 

(4) One of the representives of the local body not being the chair- 
man of the committee. If there is no other member from the local body, 
some other member of the committee is appointed. 

The committee is intended to settle disputes, and the sub-committee 
appoints in each market yard a panel of not less than 12 but not more 
than 24 persons. Every person included is expected to have a know- 
ledge of the trade. 

When a dilute arises, the parties report it to the Secretary with the 
prescribed fee. Each party elects one arbitrator from the panel consti- 
tuted by Ihe sub-committee. When the arbitrators fail to arrive at a 
settlement, an umpire is appointed who is also chosen from the same 


3 
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paneL As a appeiiate tribunal there is the Disputes sub-committee 
whose decision is final. Every session of the sub-conmnttee is presided 
over by the chairman and in his absence by a member chosen from the 
members of the sub-committee. At least three members are required 
for the quorum. The sub-committee records the disputes that come 
before them. Though this sub-committee was ushered in, as there were 
no disputes in 1939-40, it had no occasion to meet. 

To start with, the South Arcot Groundnut Market Committee got a 
loan amounting to Rs. 7,700 from the local government. ‘‘The total reve- 
nues of the committee during the year 1939-40 amoimted to Rs. 71,294-7-6 
of which Rs. 40,016-6-10 has been spent and a sum of Rs. 3,105 has 
been deposited with the Government. The committee received also a 
sum of Rs. 1,174 as deposits chiefly from weighmen for the badges sup- 
plied to them, and out of the deposits a sum of Rs. 7 has been refunded. 
The net assets of the Committee on 31-3-’40 are estimated as 
Rs. 38,245.0-8.”-*' 

The most important feature of the committee is the provision of cen- 
tral places for marketmg. With the sanction of the Government five 
market yards were opened in important centres of the District. The 
five market yards are as follows: — 


Name. 

JDate of opening. 

Tindivanam 

.. 12-12—1939 

Vziddhadialam 

.. 25—1—1940 

TKrukoilur 

.. 29^1—1940 

Ultindurpet 

9_2_1940 

Cuddalore 

. . 3_3_1940 


They began to work at the fag end of the season and as such the 
transactions were not on a large scale As regards the transaction from 
the date of their inception to the last day of March 1940, a table is 
appended herewith 


♦Vide South Arcot Groundnut Market Committee Report for 1939-40, pp 4-5. 
♦♦Vide South Arcot Groundnut Market Committee Report, 1939-40, p. 12 
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Market Centres. 


CO 





so cS 

vS ^ 

s ^ 

^ ^ b 
^ HS Si 







(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Tindivanam 

. 4505-8 

208-6 

4-5 

Vriddachalam 

776-6 

67-4 

9-0 

Tirukoilur 

1152-1 

57-7 

5-1 

Uliindurpet 

506-4 

142-2 

28-0 

Cuddalore 

. . 265-9 

64-3 

24-0 


Unlike other market yards, in Ulundurpet a major portion of the 
produce is sold through the market yard; for the yard is within the easy 
reach of the growers. In other centres, as the season is over only petty 
traders bring their produce for disposal. Moreover, the carts have to 
pass the buying sheds of the traders and hence get mtercepted on the 
\vay. In order to carry out marketing efBcientiy as in the Dhulia 
market, the committee has proposed to expand the space in the yard and 
prohibit busnng and selhng outside the market yard. 


As these market yards are not always within the reach of the traders, 
provision has been made in the Act to have licenced premises to carry 
out transactions. The fees per year for the licence are on the scale noted 
below: — 


*Class (i) 
(h) 
(Hi) 


For eadi single premises . . Rs. 10 

For every additional premises . Es. 5 

For each shop in villages where groundnut is 
bought and sold in retail as a side line to 
other business . Rs. 2 


*Vide South Arcot Groundnut Market Committee Bye-law 11 (a). 
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The maximum fee leviable has been fixed at Rs. 25. For amend> 
meats in the licence cn additional fee of Es. 5 is charged while the 
owner of the country chckbu 1« exempted altogether from the levy. 

The licence form is always disiilayed well at a prominent place in the 
licencees’ premises. Each copy of ;V costs one anna and if subsequent 
copies ai-e required, the licencee has io pay four annas. It contains the 
following details: 

(a) The name of the licencee, 

(b) Licence number, 

(c) The maximum fees payable according to the bye-laws to bro- 
kers, commission agents, etc., and 

(d) Such other information as may be directed by the chairman 
from time to time 

During the year 1939-’40, 430 licences were issued for 712 premises. 
Many were the small premises without licence that carried on trade in 
remote villages beyond the reach of the Committee’s officals. Though 
Rs. 25 was first fixed for a licence, it came to be reduced owing to the 
poverty of the traders. 

The licencees engage assistants or agents to look after their work. 
They are required to have in possession authorize, tion cards from the 
licencees with the endorsement of the committee. The weights and 
scales are scrutinized well and only certified weights are allowed to be 
used in the premises When processmg is carried on in these premises 
any method which will adversely affect the quality is prohibited. The 
licencees keep accounts which are submitted to the committee for 
scrutiny. 

With the enforcement of the Act, trading in groundnut, whether 
buying or selling or botli, requires registration in the market committee. 
By such registration the committee keeps in touch with every trader and 
closely watches his activities. For the levy of fees the traders are 
classified as follows : — 

A Class— Traders with one or more partners and those registering 
as corporate bodies. 

B Class — ^Traders registered as individuals emplosdng four or more 
authorized agents or assistants. 
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C Class— Traders registered as individuals employing less than four 
authorized agents or assistants. 

D Class — ^Individuals who do not employ any authorized assistants 
or agents and village shop keepers licensed under class (iii) of bye- 
law 11. 

Since there are different classes of traders, the fees for registration 
vary They are as shown below: — 

Pees 





Half-year 

Year 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Buyer and seller — Class A 

. 12% 

24 



„ B 

9 

16 



M C 

6 

10 



» D 

1 

2 

2. 

Buyer alone 

— Class A 

8 

15 



„ B 

6 

10 



c 

4 

6 

3. 

Seller alone 

— Class A 

8 

15 



B 

6 

10 



„ c 

4 

6* 


People who buy groundnuts either raw or processed ai’e exempted 
from registering if the quantity bought does not exceed 7,000 lbs. in the 
course of the year. People who buy groundnut for seeds are also ex- 
empted from Ihe purview of the bye-law. 

The registered traders have to keep daily accoimts a state- 
ment of which they should submit before 6 pm of the next 
day. Traders whose premises are beyond a five miles radius 
of the market yard are asked to submit only weekly returns. 
^Then the produce is examined by the buyers a rate is fixed 
."0 ’'’’bich Is recorder in the prescribed form kent by the committee 
T'kan once the rate is fixed, it is binding on both the parties As, 
s.’on as the price is fixed, the weighment is done If bv some unavoid- 
able doIa;r the weighment is not done on the dav when the transaction is 
carried it is ■nos^ponod ■<o +he next dav while ihe original rata prevails 
P'^mn if the transaction is msde throng the agents of the parties, the 


1691 


•Vide Ibid, Bys-law. 13 
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rate once fixed prevaik throughout till the transaction is over Weigh- 
ment is not done after sun-set except with the written consent of the 
seller. 

The traders usually have agents to transact business on their 
behalf. They carry along with them authorization cards 
issued by their masters and countersigned by the Secretary of the com- 
mittee. Whenever the trader registers himself, he submits a list of 
agents or assistants under him. For the subsequent inclusion of names 
in the list, the committee levies a fee of annas four. The agent of the 
seller is n6l allowed to purchrse the produce in his own name or in 
partnership with some others except with the written consent of the 
seller in the prescribed form. The commission on this transaction is fixed 
at 0-1-6 pies per bag in the case of kernels and 0-3-0 in the case of pods. 

By the introduction of such rules, the seller is safeguarded. Before 
the advent of the committee, the buyer used to deduct as commission 1% 
annas to 4 annas per candy of groundnut bought. Besides, a deduc- 
tion as weighment and handling charges varying from 1 anna to two 
annas was made. Brokers and buyers used to take free samples. More- 
over, allovrances for dirt were made The price fixed was not always 
paid. Irregularities in weighing were not uncommon. 

With the enforcement of the rules, the legitimate commission alone 
IS allowed and that too has been reduced to nearly 50 per cent. Deduc- 
tion regarding handling and weighment charges, has been put an end to. 
Now the samples are returned to the seller, and once the price is fixed. 
It never changes. Allowances for dirt have been now discontinued. 
Trade allovrance of one pie per bag, which used to be collected, has been 
prohibited. Weighment irregularities have been stopped hy a careful 
scrutiny of the weights and scale. 

During the year 1939-40, the number of traders registered are as 


folloTO: — 

Buyers and sellers—Whole year .. 153 

Buyers and sellers— Short periods . . 764 

Buyers alone .. 100 

Sellers alone . . 44 


1061 * 


'Vide South Arcot Groundnut Market Committee Report, 1939-40, p 16, 
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However, m villages petty traders lo evade registration pass off as 
growers. 

The brokers, whether they deal in pods or kernels, have to pay as 
licence fee Es 10 per year and Rs. 6 per half year. Their duties are 
that they have to enter m a bound note book provided by the committee, 
‘‘the weights of pods or kernels from the seller’s copy of the entries in 
the weighmen’s chitta together with the rate and amount of money ] }aid 
for the groundnut.” They have to furnish weekly returns oa each 
Monday m the prescribed form recordmg the quantity of groundnut 
purchased by each buyer and the name of the weighman. The mavimiiTn 
brokerage allowed is six pies per bag of kernels or two pies per bag of 
pods. On receipt of brokerage, they issue a receipt for the amount 
received. The South Arcot District has very few brokers. In 1939*40 
only 18 got hcensed. 

Tne rules framed under the Act make the weighman independent 
of both the buyer and the seller. Weighment is allowed to take place 
m the hcensed premises if it has to be performed outside the market 
yard. Only licensed weighmen who wear the distinguishing badge 
are allowed to weigh. They pay a hcence fee of Rs, 6 per year. For 
shorter periods too the hcence is issued. For example the weighman 
can get licence for a week on payment of eight annas or for one month 
if he pays a rupee. Free licences are issued by the committee for those 
who work in the market yards under the supervision of the 
and for weighmen employed in the Government depots of the Agricul- 
tural Department 

The weighman correctly weighs the produce brought to him and 
enters it m the register supphed to him by the committee for a TinTwinnl 
price fixed from time to time. His entiy is endorsed by the buyer; and a 
copy of the entry signed by the buyer is also given to the seller. 
Weighmen employed by the registered trader demand no fee for weld- 
ment while others are allowed to charge up to 5 pies per bag of TtattipIs 
or two pies per bag of pods. In order to receive the distmguisbiTig badge, 
the weig hm an pays Rs. 2, which is refunded when the badge is returned. 
In 1939-40 nearly 592 weighmen took licences, but many escaped the 
vigilant eye the committee. 

Besides hoensing the traders and regulating the weighment, the 
committee imposes a levy of six pies per bag of kernels and two pies per 
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bag of pods taken from the notified area to a place outside it, con- 
sumed locally or landed in the notified area and exported subsequently. 
The levy is imposed on him from whose premises the groundnut has 
left. When permits are required often, the licencee gets the necessary 
permits after furnishing adequate guarantee to the committee. If eva- 
sion is found out, the person from whose premises the produce has left 
is asked to pay. When the groundnut produce is transported through a 
aon-notified area to another mtliout being landed in the notified area, 
it is exempted from such a levy. In eases of doubt, the levy is first col- 
lected and later returned on proof of through transport. When oil-mills, 
rotaries, presses and expellers consume groimdnut, the levy is made in 
the first week of eveiy month which is based on the consumption of 
groundnut of the precedmg month But chekku owners are exempted 
from such a levy and also persons who buy ten seers shelled or fifteen 
seers unsheHed groundnut per day. 

No trade allowance except tare is allowed on all spot or ready 
transactions in groundnut. It is 2 lbs. for each smgle gunny or the actual 
weight of the gunny or of the packing material used 

We*have already seen the constitution of the Dilutes sub-commit- 
tee and now let us consider the fees paid for such arbitration. The fees 
are charged on the basis of the quantity involved in the dispute and the 
rate of the fees is as follows: — 


(a) For pods*:^ Rs. 

(1) Less than 5 bags, free 

(2) Exceeding 5 bags but not exceeding 50 1 

(3) Bbjceeding 50 bags but not exceeding 500 3 

(4) Exceeding 500 but not exceeding 1,000 4 

(5) Exceeding 1000 bags but not exceeding 5 plus 


annas two for every 100 bags or part thereof in excess of 1000 bags. 


*Vide South Arcot Groundnut Market Ckmimittee Bye-law, No. 23. 
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(b) For kernels : — Es. 

(1) Not exceeding 25 bags 2 

(2) Exceeding 25 bags but not exceeamg 125 5 

(3) Exceeding 125 bags but not exceeding 250 10 

(4) Exceeding 250 bags but not exceeding 50Q 15 

(5) Exceeding 500 15 pius 


annas four for each 50 bags or part thereof in excess of 500 bags. For 
appeal, the fees shall be double the rates fixed in (a) and (b) supra. 

If the disputes are in places outside the market yard, the arbitra- 
tors can claim travelling allowances as per M.TA. Rules in vogue for 
Government servants. The fees are payable in advance by both 
the parties. The arbitrators, or the umpires or the Disputes sub-com- 
mittee, as the case may be, are the only persons authorized to decide as 
to whom and in what proportion such amounts are refundable. Deduct- 
ing the travelLng allowance from the total amount collected as fees, one- 
third of the net amount is credited to the committee’s funds. The balance 
is equally distributed among the arbitrators. If an umpire is appomted, 
he gets half of the amount remaining after deducting a third from the 
total amount to be credited to the committee's fund The rest is equally 
divided among the arbitrators. • 

Regarding market mtelhgence, it is in the f<amauve period. The 
committee at first thought of getting the price quotations directly from 
London. The cost of the service was out of reach of the means of the 
Committee and the Marketing Advisor to the Government of India was 
consulted in the matter. By that time the war broke out m Europe and 
open trading in London was given up. As such, Ihe idea of gettmg 
foreign prices had to be given up. 

Now die committee has made arrangements with the exporting 
firms in their area and get their buying limits confidentially and publish 
the prices offered by them in the market yards for the sake of the public. 
As regular price data were not available, no market report or bulletin was 
published in the first year of the committee. In order to keep the Pro- 
vincial Marketing Officer m touch with the market situation, weekly 
statements are sent to him. These are made available to the registered 
traders also; but as the statements are in English, the traders, who are 
ignorant of the language, do not evince any interest in them As such. 

ao 
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the committee proposes to publish a very simple market report in Tamil 
m course of time. 

In purchasing groundnut, generally make certain strict stipulations 
in the contract forms. The Act has as a provision Rule 19-A 
which authorizes the coinimttee to draw up just forms of contract and to 
grade standards of q,uahty. Though the Committee took up this subject 
with all seriousness, it dropped the matter when it came to know that 
already the question was engaging the attention of the Marketing Ad- 
visor to the Government of India. However, informal discussions were 
carried on with the local traders and their proposals were communi- 
cated to the Provincial Marketing Officer.* 

Marketing yard— its working 

It IS proposed to describe here the actual manner m which the 
produce is disposed of. We have already seen that besides market 
yards there are hcensed premises. Here let us confine our attention to 
the manner in which the groundnut brought by the cultivator is sold 
in the yard attached to the Superintendent of the Market Committee in 
Cuddalore Old Town. 

The teansactions that take place m the yard can be classified mto two 
divisions — (1) auction sales and (2) ordinary sales. The market yard 
plays a promment part in transactions of the former, while transactions 
of the latter type are not infrequent. Ordinary sales are conducted at 
any time, while auction sales are allowed to take place only during sti- 
pulated hours. 

Let us see at first how an auction sale is conducted. As soon as the 
cart laden with the produce arrives at the market yard, the cart is un- 
loaded The load is entered in the register kept for the purpose. The 
name of the seller, his profession and the approximate quanti- 
ty by weight are noted therein. The produce is heaped up 
in mounds on the floor. The heaped up produce is mixed 
well in order to assure the buyers that the quahty is uni- 
form. Unscrupulous sellers place dirt and bad stuff at the 
bottom of the bag while the top will exhibit pucca goods. To root 
out such fraudulent methods, the emptying of the bag is advocated. 
After emptying, each mound is allotted a number. 

*See Appendix B For the working of the Committee in 1940, 
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Now, word IS sent to the traders and the exporting firms. They or 
their agents arrive at the yard and mspecl the quality of the produce. 
Samples of the lots are taken which are returned later. After consult- 
ing then- masters, they make a written and signed offer. The offer 
slips are sesled and sent to the yard and the officer in charge of the yard 
takes dehvery of them after noting the time of then* arrival on the en- 
velopes which enclose the shps and drops them into a locked box speci- 
ally kept for them in the yard. As the auction sales are done on a secret 
basis, the prices quoted in the slips are kept confidential. Even the 
superintendent of the yard is not aware of the price quoted in the slips. 
These shps aie accepted till 3 p.m. on each day. 

When the clock strikes three, the box is opened in the presence of 
the superintendent and the shps are taken out. Then the prices quoted 
in the shps are tabulated showing the highest bidder for each lot. Soon 
the prices are announced before the sellers, who, if wiUmg, dispose of 
their produce The sale is thus effected. 

At times, the sellers themselves fix the minimum price for 
which they will sell the produce. If the price quoted by the buyers 
were to be below the minimum price of the sellers, the lot is withdrawn 
from sale. 

A sale effected m the above manner is called an auction sale. Be- 
sides tiiis, other kinds of sales are in vogue in the market yard. For 
example, when the seller arrives at the yard after three in the evening' 
and when he is unable to wait till the next day, he readily negotiates 
with the buyer, if he is found in the yard. When a price is agreed upon 
the produce is weighed and the sale is effected. Here also the buyer and 
the seller sign a form kept for this purpose in the market yard 

It is a self-evident fact that the auction system has brought immense 
benefit to the ryot. Without the least expense of men and money the 
seller gets the maximum price possible. But the difficulty of reaching 
the yard still deters the growers from using the market yard to the fulL 
Consequently we notice the prevalence of other kinds of transactions 
also. 



Section IX 


TRANSPORT CHARGES 

A study of the marketing problem will be incomplete without a 
scrulaay of the railway freights on groimdnul from the hinterland to the 
ports. Though the produce is brought to the ports in country bullock 
carts and motor lorries, the major portion of it moves from life produc- 
ing centres to the ports in railway wagons. But it is unfortunate 
that the reports of the Railway Board have no separate figures for 
groundnut. They have included it along with other oil-seeds under 
heavy merchandise As such there are insurmountable difBculties in 
finding out the trends in the rail-bome trade from these general figures. 
The following figures show the trend in the trade from 1934 to 1938.* 


Year. 

Traffic in Tons. 

Earnings in Rupees 

1934-35 

3,357,500 

2,98,47,900 

35-36 

3,084,400 

2,77,46,300 

36-37 

3,842,100 

3,31,48,200 

37-38 

3,516,200 

•>» 

3,03,68.100 


Thou^ the traffic has shown a downward trend at intervals, the total 
earnings show a steady increase with a fall in 1937-38. The foregoing 
figures are for the whole of India, but now let us examine the rail-bome 
trade in the Madras Province The following figures clearly point to the 
premier position the groundnut trade occupies among the other oil-seeds. 
The figures are compiled from the "Southern India Commerce” 


*Vide Figures from the Railway Board Reports. 
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From the above iiguies it can be said that In 1939, for wh:ch com- 
plete figures are available the imports c£ groundnut into this province 
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'.vas 2*5 times that of castor aiid 1*75 times that of gmgelly. On the export 
side, we see that, in comparison with groundnut, castor and gingelly pale 
into insigiiificance. Caster forms only a tenth of the quantity of ground- 
nut exports, while gingelly forms only 0*3%. 

As groundnut producing areas are mainly found in the metre gauge 
tract, the traffic on these lines is the heaviest. “The total freight on 
the broad gauge amounted to 1,01,400 tons; on the metre gauge it was 
2.46,300 and on the narrow gauge it was onty 9,600 tons.” 

Regarding railway risk, groundnut has been classified and placed in 
the fourth class, the maximum and mi n i m um for that class being 0*62 
and 0*166 pie per maund per mile. But when the produce is carried in 
wagon loads of not less than 300 maunds in the broad gauge and not less 
than 160 maunds in the metre and narrow gauges, it is classified 
as 2A. at railway risk and 2 at owner’s risk. The maxima and minima are 
0*46. 0*42 and 0*109 pie per maund per mile respectively In the South 
Indian Railway even when the produce is offered in bulk for transport, 
it is classified in the fourth class. Though it falls heavily on the pro- 
ducer, it has been contended that the producer could successfully bear 
the burden since this presidency is the premier producing centre for 
groundnuts. On the other hand it can be argued that by a reduced 
rate not only can the pride of the place be retained but also the economic 
prospeel.'s of the tract enhanced. 

In South Arcot and the adjoining districts, the produce is sent to the 
ports by rail at railway and not at the owner’s risk. If it is con- 
trariwise, the rates will be lowered and thus confer a boon on the “pro- 
ducer-shipper ’’ Scheduled rates are non-existent in the South 
Railway Though station-to-station rates are quoted, scheduled rates 
will in fact bring great benefits. For stations where station-to-station 
rates are not apolicahle, ordinary class rates are levied which are higher 
than those m the general classification As such, a small trader from a 
station of secondary importance has to bear heavy rates if he wants to 
hook his produce to an}'’ other station or port. 

The station-to-station rates are a common feature m the S I R. 
Since South Arcot stands foremost in the production of groundnut, rates 
are quoted from and to places m the district. Cuddalore commands the 
major portion of groundnut export trade and, as such, rates are quoted 
from other stations to Cuddalore 
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Xnc foiiov/mg « iew ^la^ion'-to-.starion rates in tne S.LEaihvay 


Conditions 

of 

Cc'a^ 

Fiom 

To 

Rates pel 
maund. 

Remarks. 

U iSD 


Caddalore Jn 

0-10- 3 


OEL 

^,v:a Dmdig-al) 

Madras Beach 



do. 

do 


0-10- 3 


CIO 

A.n: Road 

Cuddaloie 

0- 4-iO 


do 

do 

Madras Beach 

0-5-0 


ao 

Panruti 

Cuddalore 

0-1-2 

Incluaes reduce a 

CLO 

Polur 

Cuddalore 

0- i-lG 

terminal charge 

W'300 

CR.L 

Kaiur 

Cuddalore 

0- S- 4 

of 11 pies pel 
maund free of 
short dis lance 

/ 16C 

ORL 

U.ondoxjpfCu 

Cuddalore 

0-3-0 

charge. 

do 

\ jL x.^cnaciiaxai ti 

Cuddalore 

0- 1- 6 

CJ. 





disiance chaige 

In the a 

hove Laoie aii cne 

rates are at owner s r^sk, 

while the class 


rate alone is at the railway risk Excepting Kai'ur ic Cuddalore. in ail 
the cdier cases the wagon specincai-on ls 18 J matmJ'i ai-d tne I'equtre- 
menc is chat Jhe loading and unloading is co be done by Ine public and 
nct, by the rainvays 

Let us now take a lew ra^es ior detailed investigaaon 'ine station- 
*o-station rate from Anamalai Road to Madras as well as fcr Cuddalore 
IS the same. Regarding Ami to Cuddalore the special ral:e is 0-4-10 per 
maund per mile, while the class rate comes to C-5-3 The special rate 
from Airni to Madras, the distance of which is Lvvice the distance from 
Arni to Cuddalore, is 3-5-0. In the class rate it comes to about 0-11-0 
per maund per mile The two examples clearly indicate that the railvray 
authorities mtend to minimise competition in exports bet-vveen the ports. 

Apart from fciiese rates, periodically new rates are put mto force, 
and these are withdrawn after a certain period A few rates are given 
for comparison on page 80’*®'": — 

^Figures are compiled fiom IB — SIR Goods Tarift 

**Vide “Road-Rail Transpoii’ by S. R N. Bhadii Rao pp 186-87 
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Conditions. 

From 

To 

Rate per 
maund 

Date of Introduction 

W/300 

OJELL. 

Omalur 

Cuddalore 

0—7*6 

20—12—1937. 

W/160 

OJLL. 

Pennadnm 

Cuddalore 

0-2-5 


do. 

Vellore Cantone-Cuddalore 
ment 

0*5*3 


do. 

do. 

Pondicherry 

0-5-3 


do. 

Krishnagnd 

Cuddalore 

0-7*4 

Xhese rates were with- 
drawn as per local 

do. 

Morappur Jn. 

i 

Cuddalore 

0—8—0 

rate advice No. 5 o£ 
1938. 


These rates are quoted to meet the exigencies of particular situa- 
tions or to help the movement of traffic in bulk. 


While the foregoing rates apply to local booking, station-to^tation 
rates are quoted for through traffic. There are three such items in Part 
IB of the South Indian Bailway Goods Tariff. They are as follows: — 


Item No. 

From 

To 

Rate per maund 

W/300 

O.R.L. 

Dasampatti 

Madras Via 

Rs. As. Ps. 




Jalarpet. 

0 6 11 

W/160 

O.R.L. 

Dharmapun 


0 8 8 



Krishnagiri 

99 

0 7 0 

W/300 

O.Ri. 

Samalpatti 

99 

0 6 11 



Tirupattur 

99 

0 6 0 


Groundnut oil is classified in the “C” division under oil together with 
gmgelly and castor oil (not otherwise stated). The rate dt railway risk 
accordmg to class 2 A. is 0-46 pie and at owner’s risk is 0-42 pie 
per maund per mile. For safety in transport, the railway authorities 
insist on packing in metallic cases. Like groundnuts, the oil too has 
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station-to-statiou rates. Tke requirements regardmg handlmg are the 
same as m the case of groundnut. 

For groondnui, oil too there are rates quoted for through traiao. The 
rate per maund on oil booked from Poliachi to Shahmar is jSs. i-8-t). ihe 
specmcation is that it should be packed in tins, sound wooden barrels 
or in sound iron drums. 

These freight rates are high when compared with the 
prices. For example, the rate from FoUachi to Madras, Negapalam or 
Pondicherry is the same rate of 10 annas per maund. “Comparmg the 
freight rate with the price per maund, the former forms 14 per cent at 
current prices. These rates refer to local bookmgs only, but when 
through bookings are considered the percentage will be higher.” Tak- 
ing the class rat,e from Poliachi to Madras which is Re. 1-1-11 and com- 
paring it with the highest February price, tlie incidence will come as high 
as 277^%. Though such a comparison is not right when station-to-sta- 
tion rate is available, it has to be taken; for station-to-station rate is 
allowed only on certain specific conditions. The station-to-station rate 
is allowed only in cases when the consignment equals mimmum wagon 
load. So smaller consignments are subjected to the class rate. More- 
over, the present surcharge of 12%% on all goods trafSc ipso facto in- 
creases the burden, “It is wrong to charge staple commodities which 
yield the largest returns more than what they can bear, and it is an 
injustice to increase the rates.”* The Acworth Committee even, as early 
as the third decade of this century, has criticized the surcharge. The 
Railway Member launched the surcharge on the groimd that railway 
earnings were going down. But this argument falls to the ground when 
viewed from the economic stand point To enhance earnings, the feasi- 
ble method is to lower the rate. Low freight rates will yield increased 
railway revenues The surcharge is a bane on the regular trade 


*“Eoad-Rail Transport,” See Introduction by Dr. B. V Narayanaswamy. 
page xxix 
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EXPORT TRADE 

While taking stock of the available supplies of a commodity, it is 
necessary to look to Production first; but the imports of the commodity 
have to be taken into account where they form a considerable bulk of 
the total quantity. In the case of groundnut, this problem is almost non- 
existent as the import of groundnut is extremely small. The absence of 
any mention of import trade of groundnut in the Review of the Trade of 
India is sufficient proof of the neghgible quantity of the produce that 
comes in annually. But some idea of the same can be had from the Sea- 
borne Trade of India and the following table shows the quantity and 
value of the imported produce for a few years. 


Imports of Groundnut 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Tons. 

Rs. 

190940 ^ 

359 


191344 ) 



1922-23 

2 

872 

1923-24 

15 

3,453 

1924-25 

103 

28,799 

1925-26 

53 

7,513 

1926-27 

18 

5,226 

1927-28 

60 


1928-29 

61 


1929-30 

132 


1930-31 

30 
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Year 

Quantity 

Tons. 

Value. 

Bs. 

1931-32 

66 

13,765 

1932-33 

5 

1,891 

1933-34 

1 

1,012 

1934-35 

9 

1,764 

1935-36 

1 

683 

1936-37* 

15 

1,981 

1937-38* 

209 

29,670 

1938-39* 

96 

14,229 


The imports have thus ranged from 2 and 1 in 1922-23 and 1935-36 
to 132 and 209 in 1929-30 and 37-38. The imports mainly come from 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Mauritixis, the Dependencies and a 
few other foreign countries. The table below will show the details: — 



22-23. 23-24. 24-25. 25-26 

26-27 

31-32. 32-33. 

33-34. 34^5. 35-36. 36-57 

Ceylon 

— 

11 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 



— — 

St. Settlements. 

Burma 

2 

4 

2 

35 

18 


4 

1 

4 

1 — 

Mauritius and 
Dependencies. 

- 


101 








— 

— 

— — 

Other Britiish 
Possessions 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 


— 

— 15 

Total British 
Possessions 

Java 

2 

15 

103 

37 

18 

30 

36 

5 

1 

4 

1 15 

Total foreign 
countries 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

5 

— — 

Grand Total 

2 

15 

103 

53 

18 

66 

5 

1 

9 

1 15 


* Indudes imports from Burma 
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In 1937>38 Burma sent in 191 tons and 93 m 38-39. In 1937-38 18 tons 
were imported from British Possessions other than Burma thus making 
up a total of 209 and 96 for the two years respectively. The largest 
single consignment for the first five years for which figm'es are given 
above have come from the Straits Settlements and Mauritius and 
the Dependencies. These small quantities of imported seed are absorb- 
ed in the following areas as shown below. Bengal and Burma have 
been the largest importers. 

Shares of Imports between Provinces 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Madras. 

Burma. 

1922-23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1923-24 

— 

5 

— 

6 

4 

1924-25 

101 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1925-26 

8 

4 


1 

40 

1926-27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Madras. 

Burma. 


1931- 32 — 36 

1932- 33 — _ 

1933- 34 — — 

1934- 35 — 5 

1935- 36 — — 

1936- 37 — 13 

1937- 38 191 — 

1938- 39 96 — 


During all these years groundnut was imported into tTirtiq only 
through the British Ports, and the French Ports did not import any. 



Eieports. 

As has been pointed out in a previous section a large portion 
sometimes ss much as three fourths of the total production, is being 
retained for consumption within the country. In spite of this dominant 
tendency for retaining a great part of the total production, India 
prcvines nearly hvo fifths of the groundnut entering international trade, 
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An idea of the percentage of exports to total production can be had from 
the following table compiled from the Review of the Trade of India. 


Percentage of Indian Expoii^s of Groundnut to Total Production. 


Pre-War Average 

35 

1928-29 

. ?3 

V7ar „ 

.. 12 

1929-30 

. 29 

Post War „ 

.. 19 

1930-31 

19 

1919-20 

.. 13 

1931-32 

. 30 

1920-21 

.. 10 

1932-33 

15 

1921-22 

.. 25 

1933-34 

.. 17 

1922-23 

.. 28 

1934-35 

. 27 

1923-24 

.. 24 

1935-36 

.. 19 

1924-25 

.. 27 

1936-37 

. 27 

1925-26 

.. 24 

1937-38 

18 

1926-27 

.. 16 

1938-39 

. 28 

1927-28 

.. 24 


* 


This table makes possible an interesting observation When a 
c^raph is drawn with the averages for t^vo year periods, we get a curve 
which shows an up and down wave motion; when the averages are 
struck for four year periods, the graph obtained represents a clear wave 
form Though the number of observations have been small, one can 
venture to suggest that at the end of the 8th year or thereabout from 
the year of minimum exports, there is a marked tendency to retain or 
hold a larger percentage of total production within the country. 

Variations in exports have been great even after making due allow- 
ance for occasional incomplete and imsatisfactory recordincf of facts. These 
can be explained by factors both external and internal The increased 
cultivation of groundnut in other lands and their competition with the 
Tndian produce in the export markets, the increased uses which the 
raw produce ^vas being put, the demands from new countries as 
well as the decline in the off-take of some of the customers are some of 
the external factors causing fluctuations. In a country like India, the 
influence of exchange rates is an important factor affecting foreign 
exports Further, the diflScuIties of shipping, trade treaties and the rise of 
new devices checking the natural trend of foreign trade have been seri- 
ously impeding the natural growth of the export trade at certain times. 
V needs to be added that the internal production, consumption and trend 
of prices mutually interdependant as thev are al«o considerably infiu- 
enre the export trade of the coimtry. 
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GRAi-ii SH0V7ING EXPORTS OF GROUNDNUT 
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EXPORT TRADE 


A study ui detail of the rise and fall of exports of ground- 
nut 'would enable us to ■trace the factoid that have been inEuencmg 
the exports from time to time. The total exports from India can be 
gathered by totalling up the mdividual exports from the Briteh, French, 
Portugese (Indian) and Kathiawar ports. " In this task one has to face 
the lack of material regarding exports of groundnuts from a few of these 
ports for some years. The figures given below have been made as accu- 
rate as possible. 

< 

Groundnut Exported J'rom hidta in thousand tons. 



Exports from 
Br. Ports. 

All Ports. 

Pre-war 

average 212 


War average 119 


Post-war 

average 195 


1919-20 

112 


1920-21 

104 


1921-22 

236 


1922-23 

267 


1923-24 

257 


1924-25 

376 

437 

1925-26 

455 

507 

1926-27 

368 

433 

1927-28 

613 

844 

1928-29 

788 

1052 

1929-30 

714 

957 

1930-31 

601 

836 

1931-32 

672 

709 

1932-33 

433 

536 

1933-34 

547 

797 

1934-35 

511 

659 ■ 

1935-36 

413 

565 

1936-37 

740 

927 

1937-^8 

619 


1938-39 

835 



The table clearly shows the trend towards increase and decrease. 
From 1924-25, a regular increase is noticeable upto a maximum of nearly 

Vide Appendix* Table IX* 
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1052 tiaousaud tons in 1928-29 with a shghi, niterrapUon ui 1926-2 i. 
Thereatler, there has been a iall which, gradual ai hrst, reacnea 

its lowest level in 1932-83 Ine laii from 1928-29 has been expiamed as 
“purely a result of the general economic depression. ’ “The dscreaso m 
1926-27 has been attriouted lo the hcidmg oi supplies m the hope liiat 
pnces which were begmnmg to fail would recover. Faiimg prices m the 
year 1932-33 may also account for ihe magmtude of ihe drop in expoils 
during that year; while the failure of prices to recover apparently led to 
the release of large quantities in 1&33-34." The figures of Brnish Ports, 
which alone ship nearly half of the exporcs, show the same trend pre- 
vailmg. Indian exports in 1935 weie lar below that of any year smce the 
maximum in 1928-29. Besides the general cause attributed to the fall 
smce 1929, the decreasmg use of groundnut oil m margarme and soap 
manufacture has also been a cause of the fall in demand for the raw 
product m foreign countries. The year 1937 is pecuhar ior the 
reason that there was an even distribuuon of the exports of groundnut 
between the five important countries, ail of them viz., Umted 
the Netherlands, France, Germany and Italy, took more or less the gnTwo 
quantity of the raw produce, i.e., about IS^^c- Of these, Italy was the 
heaviest importer with about 18% of eiqiorls to her credit 1938 
was the only year of normal exports before the war began to play 
havoc on trade. The effect of the present war on the export trade of 
groundnut -will be considered later. 

A word about the total value of our exports of groundnut is neceS- 
oary. Ihe importance of the gro un dn u t crop from the commercial point 
of view can be gauged from the followong table which shows the relative 
value of groundnut export trade to total exports in rriillini ,. of rupees. 
The table has been compiled from “Oil-seeds Survey” of the years 1936, 
1937 and 1938, published by the League of Nations. 


Table showiTig Relative, Value of Grvundnut Exports to 
Total Exports {Millions of Rupees). 


Year. 

All Domestic 
Produce. 

Groundnut. 

Percentage. 

1926-30 

(average) 

3093 

146 

4-7 

1931-35 

1500 

74 

4‘9 

1936 

1806 

95 

5*3 

1937 

2024 

108 

5-3 
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Thus the export value of groundnut trade to total trade has increas- 
ed from 4-7'^c to 5*35^; as such, iis importance as a commercial crop can 
be easily appreciated. 

Madras bemg the largest producer of groundnut with as m uch as 
3-3 mdlion acres under cultivation, the exports from Madras Presidency 
itave always been very great. The followmg table compiled from the 
rotes of the Review of the Trade of India shows the mcreasing importance 
gained by Madras in the post-war years. 

Exports from the Madras Presidency. 

Percentage to total exports. 


1930-31 

.. 76 

31-32 

74 

32-33 

81 

33-34 

. 83 

34-35 

.. 85 

35-36 

.. 81 

36-37 

.. 86 

37-38 

.. 91 

38-39 

.. 92 


With a slight fall m 1935-36, the exports from the ports of the Madras 
Presidency have been steadily increasmg. In 1930-31 Madras claimed 
three fourths of total e:!q)orts, while in 1938-39, her exports were more 
than 9/10 of total exports. The rest of the exports has been mq d» throu^ 
the ports of the Bombay Presidency, and from being the exporter at one 
time of nearly a quarter of total exports, Bombay has slowly declined 
until to-day she shares only one-tenth of the total exports. 

The groundnut export trade can also be studied from the pomt of 
view of the share of the French and British ports in the export trade. 
Such a study brings out the fact that the French ports have been gradu- 
ally declining in importance, while the British have been steadily gm’m-ng 
ground This pomt will be borne out by the following figures: — 


32 
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Percentage of Expons through French Ports. 


1909-10 ) 

to '■ a\erage 

1913-14 ' 

.. 30 

1924-25 

.. 14 

25-26 

10 

26-27 

. 15 

27-28 

12 

28-29 

.. 9 

29-30 

.. 12 

30-31 

. 10 

31-32 

.. 5 

32-33 

.. 5 


The sqwp feature has been noticed m the exports of groundnut 
between Pondicherry and Cuddalore Ports. Pondicherry has been losing 
ground. This has been taken advantage of by the Cuddalore and Porto 
Novo Ports in the South Arcot district. It is noteworthy that merchants 
from the French territory of Pondicherry come to the Cuddalore port 
for exporting goods ; sometimes they are prepared to bind themselves to 
pay such new taxes as the Sales Tax. The deflection of trade from 
Pondicherry can only be explained by the rather complicated new ex- 
port and port duties levied at French Ports. 

With an annual average of nearly 66,000 tons m the pre-war quin- 
quennium and 40,000 tons in the period 1924-28, France has been die 
mam market for the exports from French Ports. Even from the exports 
of British Ports, French off-take held the first place for many years 
till Germany outbeat her for the first tune in 1927-28 and 1928-29. For the 
Portuguese Indian Ports, Germany, the Netherlands and Italy were the 
chief consignees during the years 1927-31 with an annual average of 
55,000, 37,000 and 20,000 tons respectively. The Netherlands provided 
the chid market for the export from Kathiawar ports for a long time; 
and the United Kingdom came next. 

France has always been the most important purchaser of 
Indian groundnut exported through British ports in the pre-war as well 
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as the post-v'ar <^ays The export figure hi ihe pre-war quinquennium can 
be roughly put at 170,000 tons per annum, but the average rose during 
the period 1924-33 from 20,000 tons to 190,000 tons. Expressed as percent- 
ages, the Indian imports rose from 40% in 1922 to about 62% in 1933 of 
the total imports of groundnut into Franco The averages mdicated in 
the last column of the following table show how the trend towards 
increase continued upto 1933. Since then, French imports have been 
rapidly declining. Expressed in tons, she took only 130,173 and 96 
thousand tons in 1935, 36 and 37 respectively as compared to the peak 
figure of 219 thousand tons in 32-33. 

That the French imports of groundnut have been rapidly declining 
can be well grasped from the following table, compiled from the Review 
of the Trade of India. She has been importing some quantity of un- 
shelldd nuts as well as shelled nuts; the quality of shelled nuts imported 
has not been very high. It is said, that she sometimes went in for even 
the ' blacks, ’ whose presence is objected to, for instance, by the British 
buyers. 

The table reveals how after reaching the maximum in 1925 the un- 
shelled groimdnut imported into France has been slowly declining. It 
can be said that to-day the export of unshelled groundnut is insigni- 
ficant. Regarding imports of shelled groundnut, the percentage aver- 
ages for periods of fotir years show the trend clearly. The increase is 
visible upto 1933, after which there is a sudden fall from 49-95% to 
27%. 


Imports of Groum^nut into France in 1000 Quintals. 


Year. 

Uiishelled. 

Shelled. 

Percent- 

age. 

Average for 
4-year 
periods. 

1913 

325 

2442 

58 


1914 

265 

2700 

58 


1922 

. 

1626 

40 


1923 

— 

2315 

50 


1924 

106 

1747 

40 


1925 

118 

1948 

40 

42-5% 
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Year. 

Unshelled. 

Shelled. 

Percent- 

age. 

Average for 
4-year 
periods. 

1926 

102 

2060 

42 


1927 

72 

1602 

35 


1928 

33 

2680 

49 


1929 

32 

2919 

49 

43-75% 

1930 

46 

2548 

41 


1931 

41 

2462 

40 


1932 

15 

2595 

53 


1933 

7 

3070 

62 

49-% 

1934 

— 

1527 

23 


1935 

— 

1736 

29 


1936 

— 

1990 

29 


1937 

— 

1153 

28 

27-25% 

1938 

— 

2113 

46 



llie reason for this is to he foimd in the imposition of an import 
du^ in France. There was no such duty on groundnuts imported 
into France previous to the year 1933; hut from 11th August 1933, 
groimdnuts “other than those produced in French Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates were subjected to a duty of 8 Francs per 100 kilogr ams 
if undecorticated and 11 grams per 100 kilograms if decorticated,” 
These duties were further raised in 1934. These and other duties 
levied in France were meant to subsidise the production of oil-seeds 
in the IVench Colonies and Protectorates. The bulk of the imports 
of groundnut into France is now secured from her Colomes. She 
has regulated her imports in recent years by the quota system. Since 
July 1934, she has set apart one half of imports for the produce of her 
Colonies. 


Though France has declined much m importance as an importer of 
Indian groundnut, still a greater part of our exports go to her. Analys- 
ing the distribution of exports from British ports between various coun- 
tries for the three years, 1935, 1936 and 1937, the following results are 
secured: — 
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Distribution of Exports through British Ports {m percentages)* 



1935 

1936 

1937 

Average for 
3 years. 

Umted Kingdom 

22-1 

16 

15 

18 

The Netherlands 

17-9 

26 

17 

20 

France 

36-3 

29 

15 

27 

Belgium 

2-3 

4 

6 

4 

Germany 

15-1 

14 

14 

14 

Italy 

2-7 

6 

18 

9 

Egsrpt 

0 6 

— 

10 

less than 

O 

«> 

Denmark 

— 

1 

•5 

•5 

Other countries 

3-0 

4 

5 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 



Thiis France, the Netherlands and United Kingdom occupy the first 
three places respectively and together share about 65% of total exports. 
Germany and Italy come next, sharing more than a fifth and nearly a 
quarter respectively of the total exports. 

The Indian trade in groundnut with the Netherlands has been an inst- 
ance of remarkable growth. From 150 tons per annum in the pre-war 
quinquennium her export trade v/ith the Netherlands rose up 40,000 tons 
in 1925-26 and motmted up consistently till it reached 170,000 tons in 
1930-31, which is the maximum die has imported from India during the 
period under review. A feature of the trade with the Netherlands is that a 
greater part of the exports to that country are not consianed there itself, 
but are re-exported. 

Trade with Umted Kingdom also experienced a tremendous increase 
during the third decade of the 20ih century. From about 2000 tons in the 
pre-war qumquennium, it increased to nearly 5 times in 1925-26. 
Exports to United Kingdom increased without any interruption up to 

* Figures from Sea-borne Tiade of India are given in the Appendix: Table X. 
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1928-29 when they came to roughly 53,000 tons; with a fall in the next 
year, it shot up to 78,000 tons in 1931-32. In the next year, there was a 
precipitous fall by nearly 50% in the exports to U.K. and though there 
was a recovery in the next tivo years, in 1935-36 the exports once again 
fell by about 50% compared to the previous year’s maximum of 134000 
tons. Though exports have increased since then, they have not yet 
attained the level of 1934-35 which v/as the peak year for the period 
under review. 

There was a marked improvement in the trade between Germany 
and Italy in the post-v/ar days. Both these countries imported the 
maximum amount in 1928-29. Since then, there has been a fall and Ihey 
touched the lowest figure in 1932-33, While German imports have been 
steadily increasing from 1932-33. Italy’s share decreased very much 
once again in 1935-36 Both the countries imported the maximum 
quantities in 1937-38. From a study of the imports of groimdnut by 
these two countnes one is struck by the similar ity of the trends bet- 
ween them. 

Trade with Belgium and Spain has been to a great extent curtailed, 
Giving to Belgium’s preference for French West African produce and 
Spain’s Official Decrees severely restricting the imports oi Groundnut 
into Spain from 1926. 

The export trade of Indian groundnut is mostly after decortication. 
Though it is well known that the sending of undecorticated nuts would 
be beneficial to buyers, as it would preserve the quality of the seed, the 
hi^ freight charges of undecorticated nuts compel the Indian mer- 
chants to export only decorticated nuts. It is said that shelled nuts 
occupy only half the space required by unshpllpi^ nuts. 

War and Groundnut Trade. 

The present war has seriously affected Indian economy on many 
sides. Indian exports have greatly suffered. While the markets of 
the belligerents have been almost closed, the serious lack of shipping 
space has greath!- diminished exports even to non-belligerents. Of the 
many commodities that have suffered because of this war, groundnut 
is one and it has lost the greatest share of the total value of our exports to 
European coimtries. 

On the basis of the figures of 1937, it is seen that Italy and Germany 
have been importing roughly a third of our total exports in groundnut; 
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anfj together tvith the Netherlands, they occupied 50 of our 
total exports. Along v.'ith France me exports to these four 
countries amounted to 67% of the total exports. In tins connec- 
tion, we have to note that m the four years previous to the outbreak 
of the war, the average annual purchases of the Netherlands, France, 
Germany and Belgium, amounted to 368 thousand tons. In the 5 . ear 
immediately precedmg the war, they imported from India about 562 
inousand tons. The volume of exports from British ports decreased 
by 50% in the case of the Netherlands and Germany in 1939-10 as compar- 
ed with 1938-39. Exports to France have dechned in the same period from 
15,000 to 9,900 tons. In the case of Italy, exports from British ports 
declmed by about 1500 tons. While there has thus been a contraction 
m the case of Contmental countries, there has not been a corresponding 
increase in the intakings of the Umted Kingdom. Between 1938-39 
and 1939-40, an mcrease of only 1200 tons is noticeable, an increase 
not even sufficient to compensate the loss on accoimt of Italy. The loss 
in value may be estimated from the following figures : * 

Value of Groundnut Exports from India to Europe in 1938-39 
(Figuies in Rs. lakhs.) 


Gerxiaany 

. 134 

The Netherlands 

. 276 

Belgiiun 

78 

Denmark 

.. 27 

Norway 

.. 12 

Sweden 

i 

France 

.. 178 

Italy 

. 41 

Czecho-slovakia 

40 

Total 

.. 787 


Thus on the basis of 1938-39, it may seem that India has been depriv- 
ed of markets that were consuming nearly 8 crores worth of groundnut. 


• Taker, iiun uie lleci-G.-tSO y 
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But we have to consider that their intakings in 1938-39 were “more than 
50% greater than their average for the previous four years, and in mak- 
ing an estimate of market lost, a corre^ondmg reduction should really 
be made in the value of figure of Rs. 8 crores given above.” Anyhow it 
cannot be denied that markets that would consume about 5 crores worth 
of groundnut have been lost at present. It was with a view to finding out 
how far U.S.A, may be able to absorb the surplus quantities left in India 
on account of the war, that the Meek Gregory Mission was sent to 
America. Their findings relatmg to groundnut may be quoted here: — 

“ So far as groundnuts are concerned, the U.S.A. is also a large 

producer and in recent years the government diversion payment pro- 
gramme has tended to increase the domestic production of both ground- 
nuts and groundnut oil. If the import of groundnuts became large, the 
whole question would probably come up for examination with possible 
unfortunate reprecussions on India’s large trade in Cashew Kernels. The 
TJ.SA.. is still capable of a larger domestic production of groundnuts. 
There does not appear, therefore, to be any large alternative market for 
this commodity in the U.SA.” 
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PRICES 

The jffiiee statistics of agricultural commodities mamtained by the 
Government is far from satisiactory and this point has been amply illus- 
trated m the various marketmg reports The pnee statistics suppked by 
Governments differ from the trade prices. Moreover, we notice different 
figures are given in different Government reports. Hence great diffi- 
culties are encountered in makmg a detailed study of prices. But in 
the absence of any organised tradmg especially in groundnut and the 
regular mamtenance of records by private bodies, we have necessarily to 
fall back, upon Government price statistics as the last resort. In the 
following pages the prices quoted are taken from the Indian Trade 
Journal unless otiberwise stated. 

Before considering the manner m which prices are actually deter- 
nuned in the markets, it would be worth while to study the trend of 
prices of groimdnut. As the quahly of nuts produced m different areas 
IS different, a smgle price for the whole of India becomes chimerical and 
an impossibihty. The two important producing centres are Madras and 
Bombay of which the former is the more important in as much as 60% 
of the total Indian production comes out of Madras. Further, it was 
seen m the last section that exports from Madras have been slowly gain- 
ing groimd, with 9/10 of total eiqiorts in 1938. Under these circum- 
stances the Madras prices need a careful study, as it may be considered 
not only to represent, but control in a more or less reasonable degree 
the price fluctuations with regard to groundnut for the whole of India. 

The foUowmg table gives the average annual prices per French 
candy of 500 lbs. Ihe manner in which these prices have been calculat- 
ed may be mentioned The weekly prices as given in the Indian Trade 
Journal are taken and the monthly averages calculated. From these 
monthly prices the annual average prices are derived. 


13 
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Year. 

Price 

2 Yr. averages 

Year. 

Price 

2 Yr. averages 


Rs. 

I 

1 


Rs. 


1922 

63-8 

< 

1931 

27-6 




i 

1932 

35-1 

^ .. 31*3 

1923 

1924 

64*9 1 
64-7 \ 

{ 

.. 64-8 ' 

i 

1933 

1934 

24-9 

20-9 

^ . . 22-9 

1925 

1926 

57-3 ) 
52 0 5 

i 

.. 54-6 ' 

1935 

1936 

35-7 

35-4 

^ .. 35*5 

1927 

1928 

52-8 ) 
54-4 } 

. 53*6 ' 

1937 

1938 

33-2 

24-7 

^ .. 28-9 

1929 

1930 

49-5 ? 
35-6 5 

.. 42-5 i 

i 

1939 

1940 

27-6 

26*9 

^ .. 27-2 


Prom the second column of the above table wherem the averages 
for the two-year periods are given, the trend of price changes can be 
understood. Except in the first three years wherein the prices have been 
fairly steady, a tendency for prices to fall is recorded from 1925, when 
it fell from Rs. 64*7 to Rs. 57-3 per candy. Smce then, the two-year 
averages mdicate a precipitous fall during the periods 1929 and 1930, 1931 
and 1932, and 1933 and 1934. The prices m the last period, i.e., 1933 and 
1934, touched die lowest figure of Rs. 20*9 in 1934. In the next year the 
prices shot up by nearly Rs. 15 and remained stationary about that level 
in 1936 also. But once agam falhng pnces made their appearance. 
Durmg the four years from 1937, the lowest figure was recorded in 1938; 
and though there was a slight recovery in piices m the two succeeding 
years, the trend of decreasmg pnc^ has continued as is evidenced by the 
figures of two-year averages. 

The precipitous fall of prices from 1929 may be explained as the out- 
come of the depression, as also of the restriction of imports into Germany 
arising out of her exchange difficulties. The heavy production of whale 
oil resultmg m the decline of the demand of groundnuts, the general 
mcreased production of groundnut and other oil-seeds, the decline owing 
to the competition from cheap butter, in the manufacture of mnrgflrin o^ 
for which groundnut oil is most useful, and the decline in the jn 

Europe for oil-cakes,— all these may be added as subsidiary factors, in 
addition to the general considerations cited above, as being partly res- 
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ponsible for the steep decline in prices since 1929 It might be inieresting 
to note that it vas during this period o£ dechning prices that the exports 
increased very much The recent fall in the prices may be explained as 
being duo to the general dechno in ccinmodity pieces since 1937, to the 
record production of groimdnut in that year and also to the restriction 
of French imports of Indian groundnut to which reference has already 
been made m the last section. In our study of groundnuts the monthly 
changes in prices is as important as the aimual average prices. The 
following table gives the average prices for every month during certain 
periods. It is possible to infer from such a table whether there fe any 
seasonal fluctuation in prices. 


Month 

1922-25 

1926-29 

1930-33 

1922-38 

January 

59-0 

50-7 

31-7 

41-9 

February 

60-7 

51-8 

33-1 

43 

March 

64*5 

52-0 

33-6 

44 

April 

64-3 

51-7 

32-9 

43-8 

May 

64-6 

53-1 

32-1 

44-1 

June 

64*3 

53-5 - 

30-7 

43-7 

July 

64-5 

54-0 

331 

44-6 

August 

65-0 

53-0 

32-0 

44 5 

September 

65-2 

52-9 

29-9 

43-9 

October 

64-6 

54-2 

28-5 

43-5 

November 

61-0 

50*1 

26-8 


December 

57-1 

49-1 

25*5 

39-5 


The table reveals that there are not very violent seasonal fluctuations, 
but it would be untrue to deny such fluctuations altogether. The 
first arrestmg factor that is visible from the table is the increase in prices 
from January to March. In some years this increase contmues up to 
May also. Generally, from March to October, though there are fluctua- 
tions. Ihe prices are fairly steady. From November onwards there is a 
definite trend for prices to fall down, a tendency which continues to the 
next month also. The fall may perhaps be due to the plentiful supplies 
that come to the market dunng harvest time. 
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The War and its efect on Pnces. 

The effect of war on the prices of groundnut may be studied, as it 
would be of some help in understanding the present plight of the culti- 
vators of this crop. The vmr broke out in September 1939, and the year 
recorded the maximum off-taking.s by the Continental countries of nearly 
568 thousand lbs. The following table shows the trend of prices month- 
war since January, 1939 to February, 1941. 


Months 

1939 

1940 

1941 

January 

24-4 

29-6 

19-6 

February 

24-5 

29-7 

19-2 

March 

24-3 

31-2 


April 

24-6 

33-2 


May 

27-8 

32-4 


June 

29-7 

27-8 


July 

28-2 

23-9 


August 

29-0 

24-1 


September 

28-3 

25-2 


October 

29-8 

24-3 


November 

30-8 

20-9 


December 

30-1 

20-3 



After being steady at about Rs.‘24 during the first four months of 
1939, the price showed a definite trend towards increase, which, thou^ 
upset in particular months, continued upto nearly 6 months after the war 
had broken out, recording a rise of nearly Rs 9 during a period of 16 

months. There^er there was a fall far steeper than the rise. FromRs 33 

in April 1940, it came down to Rs. 20 by the end of the year i.e , withm 
8 months the prices had declined by about Rs. 13 The fall continued in 
the present year also coming down as low as Rs. 19 -2 in February 1941 
The seasonal decline in prices that is generally noticeable in November 
^d December is not to be found in the year in which the war broke out. 
TMs feature as well as the increase running up to April 1940 may be ex- 
plamed as due to the heavy purchases in 1939 Part of the increase in 
prices can be ascribed lo the psychological reactions that wernSftS 
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during the first few months of the war and the consequent general in- 
crease in prices dxiring the war period. The subsequent fall in prices 
must be attributed to the war, to the closure of the Continental markets 
owing to the blockade. The fall of France, and the increase in freight and 
insurance chtrges had their effect in pushing down the Madras prices, 
fhe lack of shippmg space tvhich restricted to a certain extent the usual 
impoits of the non-belligerents, resulted in intensifymg the glut in 
Indian market with consequent undesirable reactions on prices. 

A comparison of Indian prices with those of foreign countries has not 
been attempted as the data necessary for such a comparison is not 
available. Neither in -flie Agricultural Statistics for British India nor 
in the International Review of Agriculture are prices given for the Con- 
tinental markets which are our most important customers. As the cake 
and oil alone are imported by foreign buyers, the little information 
that is available is related to the products of groundnut and not ground- 
nut seed itself. But as most of the transactions are done under the con- 
tracts of the Incorporated OE-seeds Association, as in the case of linseed, 
the London prices may be regarded with a fair amount of accuracy as the 
indicator of the prices in the Continental markets. As such, a compari- 
son with the prices in the United Elmgdom may be of some value. 

That the Madras prices have been closely following the movements 
of London prices may be well understood by reading the following ex- 
tract describing the price movements in London.* 

“In 1921 prices were very unsteady, but in subsequent years until 
1928, they showed greater stability with a slight downward trend. 
Thereafter, the decline became more substantial and with an interrup- 
tion in the latter part of 1931 and the early part of 1932, due to the sus- 
pension of the gold standard, continued down to the early part of 1934 
The fall which was particularly marked in 1933 continued until March 
1934 when prices fell to an average of £8-5-0 per ton. this being about 
one-half of the average price in March 1932 and the lowest price realised 
until then for groundnuts in the United Kingdom, since groundnut prices 
were recorded. The fall in gold prices was even more severe, the aver- 
age prices in Mardi 1934 representing only of March 1932 level. 
There was some recovery after March 19.''4 and by Sentember sterling 
prices reached £10-15-0 per ton or slightly more than in. September 1933.” 

* Oil-seeds Siirvey, p. 208. 
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GBAPH SHOWING LONDON AND 
MADRAS PRICES 
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The close relationship existing between Madras prices and London 
puces is also revealed by the following table and the graph on the oppo- 
site page. 


Year. 

London prices tn £. 

Madras prices in Rs. 

1931 

11-95 

27-6 

1932 

14-9 

35-1 

1933 

10-95 

24-9 

1934 

9-5 

20-9 

1935 

14-3 

35-7 

1936 

14-55 

35-4 

1937 

14-2 

33-2 


We may now turn to the manner m which the prices are determined 
in the Madras and other mofussil markets But before considering this 
it IS very essential to bear m mind that the whole price structure of 
groundnut in India is under the firm control of the exportmg firms who 
are the chief buyers Generally there is very little of competition 
between them except on rare occasions 

The exporting firms at Madras are informed of the daily price 
changes and the quantity they should buy by cable from their Home office. 
The buyers at Madras deduct 5% of the price quotation they receive and 
from the balance they arrive ai they deduct charges for various items 
such as freight charges, cost of gunnies, shipment, msurance charges; in 
addition to these a particular percentage is charged agam towards estab- 
lislimenl. The price secured after making ail deductions is then 
announced. When such an announcement is made the quality also is 
stipulated. The price quoted by the exportmg firms is always for the 
‘‘pucca” quality. We shall presently see how these firms make the 
deductions for the ^‘katcha’’ quality they buy Before that, the exact 
way m which price deductions are made by the exporting firms may be 
noted down ^ 

“The following calculation has been made on the basis of rates prevailing 
before the outbreak of the war 
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Let us suppose that the price (per ton) quoted by the 
exporting firms is equal to 

Frei^t per ton and 5 per cent deduction 


£11 0 0 
1 12 6 


Balance .. £ 9 7 6 


Value of £9-7-6 on that day’s exchange rale @ Ks. 134-0 per 
£ =Bs. 130 per ton. Price of one candy = Rs. 31-0-0. From this 
Es. 31/- deduct 

Cost of gunnies •• 10 0 

Insurance charges on 3 bags • • 0 6 0 

Cost of shipment @ 10 as. candy . . 0 10 0 


Total ..200 


Balance 29 0 0 

i’rom liiis f«s. 28 a cercain percentage is kept towards estabhshment 
charges This is how the price is said to be fixed by the shippmg firms 
m Jaaoras. The sub-agencies, m the mofussil are then advised to pur- 
chase up to a particular quantity on that price. 

The produce that is bought by the sub-agencies is of the katcha 
quahly. Katcha quality means that it is inferior to the quahty that is 
shippeci, comaining a high percentage of blacks together with dust, 
touched, shrunken and damaged seeds. It is only when all these are 
removed and the goods purified, that they come up to a standard suita- 
ble for shipment. As already mentioned, the prices quoted by the ex- 
porting firms are for the pucca quahty and when they buy katcha they 
are necessarily bound to make deductions for the above mentioned im- 
purities. It IS in the strictness with which price deductions are made 
that the Indian cultivator is hard hit. The following procedure is usually 
adopted by all the firms m the determination of prices for katcha quality. 

As soon as the bags are received by the sub-agencies, they are stored 
in the store house and only 10% of the number of bags are brought for 
sample weighment. The bags are weired with the licensed weigh- 
man at Cuddalore because of the stipulations of the Marketing Com- 
mittee After deducting the wei^t of the gunny, the average wei^t is 
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calculated which is taken to represent the weight of each bag for the 
consignment as a whole. Out of this 10 weighed, half is taken out 
for sampling, i.e., for finding out the impurity content or ‘refraction’ as it 
is called. Each bag is poured out and the expert feels the amount of 
moisture content and examines if the stuff suffers from bad smell These 
are instantaneously recorded in a note book. It is necessaiy to stress 
that these are processes over which the seller has got no control and over 
\<?hich the buyer's word is final. Especially in feeling the moisture 
content there are bound to be large differences of opinion between the 
buyer and the seller but over which the latter has no voice as the pro- 
cess IS purely an estimate made by a paid servant of the firm out of ex- 
perience, with no chances for verification When the lot is named and 
the lop of each heap flattened, samples are taken with the “Sample 
Swoop,” one from the centre and four from the sides of the flattened 
heaps. When all the samples are drawn out they are sent to the analys- 
ing laboratory for analysis by the expert. The whole thing is poured 
on the table mixed well so that even a small quantity taken out of 
it may be a true specimen of the larger quantity to be bou^t. The 
seeds are spread out on the table and the surface made even. Now a 
srpali quantity of about a fixed weight of say 1,000 grams is drawn with 
the help of small scoops. There are certain rules as to how these samples 
are to be drawn but they differ from firm to firm. The quantity thus 
obtained is sieved and the powder removed. The sieved nuts are after- 
wards given to analysing chitals for finding out dirt such as stones, shells, 
husk, sand and the like. All these impurities go by the name of dirt 
which is mixed with the powder, all of which are weighed and calculated 
for 100 grams Out of the remainmg quantity, 100 grams is given once 
again for analysing chitals for sorting the nuts into damaged, shrivelled, 
touched, nooks, bits, small seeds, etc. When the analysing process is over, 
the various items are separately weighed and their weights sent to the 
inspector. The followmg illustration of the percentage of impurities 
will be helpful in understanding how the various items are separately 
recorded and price deductions made for them 


(1) Brown kernels 

.. 39-6 

(5) Small seeds 

.. 3-9 

(2) Nooks 

.. 4-34 

(6) Touched 

.. 2-87 

(3) Bits 

.. 4-1 

(7) Dirt 

.. 2-24 

(4) Damaged 

.. 4*10 

(8) Shrivelled 

., 0-64 


14 
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The contract form stipulates the percentage of impurities allowable. 
Deductions in prices will be made as per the clauses of the contract form. 

The relationship between the prices of katcha and the pucca quali- 
ties as well as the percentages of the pucca prices paid to sellers of katcha 
goods can be seen from the following two tables. 


Months. 


Cuddal^e market 
katcha prices. 


1940. 


June 

25 

10 

6 

27 

12 

0 

July 

21 

12 

0 

23 

15 

0 

August 

20 

14 

7 

24 

0 

9 

September 

22 

12 

7 

25 

3 

2 

October 

22 

5 

6 

24 

5 

0 

November 

18 

5 

0 

20 

15 

0 

December 

16 

12 

0 

20 

4 

0 


Average Price for. Katcha produce as percentage of Pucca quaUty. 
(Taken for 1st week of certain months of 1940, for a few stations) 


7-&-’40 

&-10-’40 2-ll-’40. 

7-12-’40 

4-l-’41. 

Cuddalore 

.. 88 

89 

89 

76 

83 

Tindivanam 

.. 96 

95 

94 

89 

89 

Tirukoiltir 

. 94 

94 

90 

76 

83 

Villupuram 

. 97 

92 

90 

81 

88 

Ulunduipet 

.. 88 

91 

90 

75 

84 

Vriddhachalam 

.. 87 

92 

92 

78 

84 

Chinna Sdam 

.. 91 

95 

. • 

. * 

• • 

Panruti 

.. 92 

89 

•• 

•• 

• • 
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I'ae taoie brirga oat *ne i*r.porTani fact tl-at the ka.cl-ia goods rece.v£ 
a low parcentage of pucca pt'icas dur-'ng the mciith of December. Tills 
i; e-tplacisa ger.e.’'3lly as bemg c'-.e tc the bringuig cf iMclearisd stiif to 
ih'' majket jriiinediately after che Jiarvest is ever Ic is pcssiclo ic infer 
the same table that •'vhen the ryots take some time tc clcai'se ■'.lo 
produce and then bring it to the market the’" are be-ter re'j’ercied 
The absence of sacn information for a full year makes i; mpcssiclc for 


us tr una out tne best season for the cultivator to d’spose ct his predate. 
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FINISHED PRODUCTS 

It has been shown m the section on export trade that nearly as 
much as two-thirds of the total production are being retamed inside the 
country while the rest is exported in the form of kernels. Smce a sub- 
stantial portion of the quantity retamed is consumed in a raw form, the 
development of the manufacturing mdustnes of this important raw pro- 
duce is greatly affected It may not be an exaggeration to say that oil 
pressmg and other aUied mdustnes have scarcely made any headway. 
The chief among ihe reasons for this tardy progress are .—Firstly the 
external demand is for kernels only and this has been the most import- 
ant factor standing m the way of the development of manufacturing 
mdustnes. In the south, which is by far the most important groundnut 
produemg area, the use of the oil for edible purposes is greatly bmifpd 
by the popularity of cocoanut and gmgelly oils The use of the cake 
also is greatly restncted because of its cost. Still some quantity of 
oil and cake is being produced in this country and exported as is shown 
by the following figures. 

Export of groundnut oil and cake. 

(1000 tons) 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Oili Cake2 


0-6 172 

1*7 182 

2-2 184 

4-6 159 

1 - 4 190 

2 - 7 262 

4-2 194 

9-9 


1 Vegetable Oils and Oil-seeds, Imperial Bconomic Committee, 1938. 
2 . Statistical Abstract lor British India. 
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Even in the days of a great sl;unp m prices, the oil industry will 
be a profitable concern, unless there be a heavy decline in the demand for 
cake. When crushed, candies of groimdnut will yield one candy 
of oil and lis candies of cake. The cost of crushmg in the hand-press 
comes to about Rs. 10, the total cost amounting to Rs. 60 when ground- 
nut sells at Rs. 20 per candy. One candy of oil and 1% candies of cake 
fetch Rs. 48 and 16 respectively leaving a clear profit of Rs. 4 This is 
the relationship that may be said to be working out to-day. But on 
crumary occasions, greater profits can be expected as cake will sell at 
a better price. Because of the war the export of cake has been much 
restricted. Further the expoil of Madras-made expeller-cake to the 
markets supplied formerly by the mtenor has caused a glut m the interior 
market pushing its prices so low as to leave a veiy low margin of profit 
for the oil mdustry. But for the higher price realised through oil, 
oil extraction would not have been possible today. It may be noted 
that while oil extracted through an expeller sells at a premium over oil 
extracted through a press the expeller-cake is valued less than 
the cake produced by the press, as the latter contains a higher perc^t- 
age of oil. It may be also noted that whereas the cost of extraction for 
the expeller comes to about Rs 8, it costs as much as Rs. 10 for tihe 
press. On the whole, extraction through the expeUer oilers greater profit 
than extraction with the aid of the press, as may be seen from the 
working dieet shown below. 


Cost of 

2 V 2 candies 
of 

nuts 

Labour 

charges 

Total cost 

Selling price of 

Oil Cake 

di 

-3 

Net 

1 profit 

Es 

Es. 

Es. 



Es 

Es. 

Press . 50-f 

10 

60 

1 candy 
=:=Es. 48+ 

11,2 candies cake 
Es. 16 

64 

4 

EKpellei'* 50+ 

♦ 

8 

58 

candies 
r::Es* 53+ 

do. Es. 11 

64 

6 


Oil is extracted in a variety of ways, from the most antiquated to 
the most modem. Oil extraction by ‘chekku’ is the common mode adopt- 
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ed in villages all over the country. In towns and urban areas the press 
as well as the expeUer are used. The plates m this book show the 
chekku, parts of the press and important sections of the expeller. The 
press requires much manual labour while the expeller is power driven. 


Whiie some progress has been made m the direction of improving 
the extraction ot oil to satisfy the local as well as the limited foreign de- 
mand, the r efining of vegetable oil is scarcely known m India. If oil is to 
be useful for industnal purposes, refining is very essential. 

There are many promising outlets for the manufacture of ground- 
nut oil of all grades. Besides bemg an illuirunant and a lubricant, it 
IS also greatly used m the soap-makmg and pamt mdustries. If the oil 
IS hardened into a sohd or serm-sohd state, there will be a large outlet 
for it m the textile mdustry as it can replace tallow now 
used m that mdustry. It has been recently found out that 
vegetable oils along with mineral oils make excellent compound 
lubricants. There is also a new demand lor groundnut oil in the manu- 
facture of ghee and butter substitutes. The manufacture of margarine 
which has not been attempted so iar m India offers another scope for an 
mdustri^ adventure. Eefined and deodorised groundnut oil is also used 
for cooking. It has to be admitted that the use of groundnut oil for soap 
manufacture is limited as it yields only soft soaps while the case for 
ghrceiine extraction offers a lucrative avenue of industrial activity. 
Next to the cocoanut oil, groundnut oil contains the largest percentage of 
gtycerine. For sometime there was a somewhat crude glycerme plant. 
a^^ed to the Kerala Soap Ii^tute working at full capacity during 
tte ^ war. But the high cost of evaporating oil and the fall in the price 
of glycerine in later years sealed the fate of the plant. At present there 
IS a conadeiable demand for glycerine, and already some premier oil 
conce^ have started working glycmine plants for the extraction of crude 
as well as the distffled qualities. The Tata Oil Mills in Cochin have 
succeeded m the operation of their glycerine plant and it is said that they 
are cont^pla^ some expansion. In Mysore also the Government 
Soap fectory has established one. The wide scope that this industry 
offers se^ to have been fully understood in Calcutta where there^ 
a pemeptibly brisk activity in starting new ventures. Full advantage 

for tMs 

product would be regular customers. 

Medically vitaminized groundnut oil containing vitamins A and D 
os recommended as a substitute for cod-liver oil. A and D 
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The use cf groimonu" nieal with 02 I content of 5 to S per cent has 
been advocatec! as a substitute for ^vheat Sour m the manufacture of 
bread and b-s^u^ts Q1 all the oii-canes the gro/nanut cake 

serves as an eMcellent ertde for:’' as il ccntatns the highes’ amcunc of 
nrcLeinc. IIo:sc'*‘’cr these nrcteits arc mere eas*l 5 ’' digss cc, than tnose 
ci otnsr caka^ ‘ Tne cakes ircrn iicn-daccrt^catel nuts contain 5 ’35 
"oer cent ol Nitre^on and 0*S per cam cf phosphoric acid cakes from de- 
torllcaied nut- conram 7*9 per cent of nitrogen and 1*35 per cent oi 
phosphoric ac.d ’’ The cakes frcin drrnaeed and mouldr nuts are used 
as manuie. 


From the husk of the groundnii- can be prepared Fuifuraldehyde, 
which is utilized in the synthesis cf carbohydrates Besides, the car- 
bonized hiisk ms 5 be used in the manufacture cf activated carbon 

In view of these vses to which the groundnut products can be put, 
IS It not pertinant to ask why the oil and allied induotries should not be 
started especially at a time when the “surplus commodity*’ makes the 
raw produce available at a cheap rate"^ 
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Section XIII 


CONCLUSION 

The effect of the present war on the Indian groundnut liade has 
been dealt with at some length in the sections on export trade and prices. 
It was shown how the Continental markets have a major share in the 
export trade of Indian groimdnut and how in the year in which the war 
broke out, there was an extraordmary demand in the off-takmgs of 
Continental coxmtries These together with other causes resulted in an 
increase m prices m the first few months of the war. The aim of the 
present section is to examine the effects of all these factors and to assess 
Ihe usefulness and piacticability of tlie schemes that have been suggested 
to solve the difficulties caused to the trade. 

With the expansion of the trade m 1938-39 and the increase in prices 
running up to the first quarter of the next year, the impact of the war 
on groundnut trade was great enough to exercise some influence in the 
cultivation of the next year’s crop. In Madras alone the area under cul- 
tivation of groundnut increased from 2,863,200 acres to 3,142,000 acres 
for 1940, according to the latest forecast issued by the Govermnent of 
Madras. In the natural course of events, the increased production of the 
crop should have gone to all the markets that were nnportmg groimdnut 
in the previous year; but the tightening of the blockade, the fall of France, 
the lack of shipping space and many other facts, which need no repeti- 
tion, aU changed the complexion of the war so much, that the trade 
was threatened with serious repercussions The declme in the foreign 
demand resulted in pushing prices down ; and this tendency was greatly 
accelerated by the anxiety of those merchants, who had stored some 
goods in expectation of better prices, to dispose of the stock and thereby 
prevent themselves from utter ruin. Prices began to swing down ; and 
from Rs. 33 in May it descended by steep gradations to Rs. 20 in Nov- 
ember and December when the heavy production of the increased acre- 
age made itself felt Thus one disaster following close on the heels 
of another, resulted in a serious glut m the Indian market, tend- 
ing to force prices down to the rock bottom level of Rs. 20 in December, 
1940. Exporting firms felt the serious shrinkage in markets and lack of 
sufficient shipping space ; merchants found the demand quite unattract- 
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ive; and the cultivators had to face the difficulty of securing prices that 
would compensate the cost of cultivation, for while the cost of cultivation 
was Rs. 20 for even an umrrigated crop, they received a price of about 
Rs. 16 only incurring a loss of about Rs. 4 per acre. 

This serious situation could have been averted to some extent if 
groundnut could be stored in suitable warehouses. But groundnut 
cannot be stored for a long time in kernels without serious loss to quality 
and quantity; and secondly there was no warehousing system worth 
the name. 

It was under such circumstances that the Government of India be- 
came conscious of the seriousness of the situation and tried their best to 
avert the catastrophe Quickly realising the situation, they sought the 
help of the various Chambers of Commerce in the country with a view to 
devising possible remedial measures to deal with the problem of ‘ sur- 
plus commodities/ The Economic Adviser to the Government of 
also toured important producing centres with a view to getting first- 
hand knowledge of the situation. 

Dr T. E. Gregory, the Economic Adviser, came to the conclusion that 
the remedy equal to the malady was the adoption of a policy of restrict- 
ing the cultivation of groundnut crop; but even if the scheme had been 
put into force, it would have required aU the power in the hands of the 
Government to push it through and, even then, success would have been 
doubtful. 

The Indian agriculturist is strongly conservative in outlook with no 
desire to deviate from the methods and vocations handed down to him 
by generations of his fore-fathers and imwilling at the risk of some 
loss to break open new ground. That this is not an exaggeration may 
be understood from his hesitation to benefit even by the advanced 
methods of cultivation and manuring propaganda of the agricultural 
department. Any attempt to make him change his ways in preference to 
modem methods, is foredoomed to failure 

Again it is not aH cultivators that could abandon the crop. Even in 
the small survey conducted by us we came across a number of agricul- 
turists with a very small acreage devoted to the cultivation of ground- 
nut For them life was dependent on its cultivation A just scheme of 
resiriehonism should have provided for exemption of ^uch people and 


15 
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if exemptions are granted on the various scores of financial inability, 
soil and climatic conditions and other factors enumerated above, the 
scheme will defeat its ovm aim. 

There was again the possibility that agriculturists would not respect 
the scheme. For aiming as it does at an increase in prices, if the restric- 
tion scheme had been successful, the increased price would itself be a 
temptation for the illiterate agriculturist to take to groundnut. Under 
such circumstances unless the scheme is enforced with penal measures, 
its success is highly problematical; but penal measures are not advisable. 

The Delhi conference wherein the representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India and those of the Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
Hyderabad, met to consider the groundnut situation and device suitable 
remedies for the difficulties, happily came to the conclusion that it was 
not practicable to enforce the restriction of output by 
compulsion, although it favoured the policy of carrying on propaganda 
directed towards such restriction The conference was of the view that 
the low prices prevalent would themselves act as an effective deterrent. 
Though the Delhi conference did not approve of the direct policy of 
restrictionism, the Government evolved a modest hut careful plan of 
restrictionism which suffers in a greater or lesser measure from all the 
defects and difficulties of the original proposal. This new proposal was 
the outcome of an anomalous situation that arise in the meantime. 

In view of the fact that a greater number of foreign 
markets had been shut out on account of the war, 
and out of sympathy with the demands of the Indian 
groimdnut trade, it was decided that the British Ministry 
should undertake to buy substantial quantities of the supplies available 
in the market at a certain minimum price either as oil or as kernels or 
as unshelled seeds. The Government of India were able to fix the mini- 
mum price at £10 per ton with the Food Ministry from September last 
and thus were able to satisfy, partially at least, the claims of the Indian 
groundnut trade. But the purchases made thy the Ministry of Food were 
of such a small quantity, that they did not effectively relieve the glut 
in the Indian market. With the coming of the new crop, prices went 
down so low that there was a large difference in the price prevailing in 
the internal market and the guaranteed price received by the shippers. 
The ‘katcha’ quality was sold for about Rs 16 whereas the shipping 
firms were receiving about Rs 27 for the * pucca ’ exported. Even allow- 
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ing for the difference m quotation as to quahty, a sum of Es. 3 or 4, 
still a huge profit is made by the exporting firms. Thus, m spite of the 
aim of the Food Ministry to help him, the Indian agriculturist has not 
been benefitted; for if allowances are made for railway fireight, bandimg 
charges, market dues, decorticatmg expenses, mterest, commission and so 
on, he ultimately receives only Es. 12 to Es. 13 per candy. On the other 
hand, it was the organised middlemen, viz., ei^orters who exploited the 
situation. 

The Government of India, which observed this anomalous condition 
prevaihng, thought of a way to get over the awkward situation and put 
forward a scheme of rebates. It was proposed to collect irom smppers 
selhng to the British Mmistry of Food at the contract prices, 15s. to 20s. 
accordmg to the port from which the export was made, and to dispose 
of the fund so collected amongst the agriculturists. The Government’s 
decision to pay growers was sound on prmaple; for even if they had 
insisted upon the exporcmg firms paymg the prices that the Food Ministry 
had fixed, on accoimt of the fact that the oii-takmgs were only very 
small compared to total output, “the result would have been in effect 
nothing but an u n fa ir and fortmtous advantage to a small body of growers 
over the greater number of their brother producers whose product pass- 
ed into the market for local consumption.” 

Even this scheme of subsidy would not be an effective remedy for 
overproduction, unless it is related to some measure of restriction of 
cultivation. Hence, it was suggested that the fimd made available as 
rebates, supplemented by contributions from interested Erovmces and 
States should be utilised to compensate such producers as are willing 
to submit to restriction. 

The scheme of subsidy may have the approval of a certam section of 
cultivators from the broader pomt of view of benefit to the 
cotmtry; but one cannot feel happy over it. It is our earnest 
opimon that any pohcy of restrictionian is quite unsmted to a country 
like ours where the per capita, mcome is lamentably low. The way to 
prosperity is not by reducmg the total production of goods but by devis- 
ing means of increasing and utilizing them m all possible ways. 

There are only two ways out of this problem, the one bemg the re- 
sort to alternate crops and the other the utilisation of the surplus goods 
internally. There are, however, difficulties in raising alternate crops. 
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Apart from, the conservatism of the cultivator, the soil xlseii seexiis gieall^ 
to hinder the growth of alternate crops. Certain soils are fit only for 
the cultivation of certain crops and such soils cannot be fruiifuUy toned 
to other uses. The soil required for the cultivation of groundnut is of 
such a nature that it is hardly suited to anything except a restricted 
number of other commercial crops, such as jowar and cotton. In 
Cuddalore, where many of the cultivators have been w illing to change 
over for Cambodia cotton for a long time past, farmers have expressed 
the view that the soil has been causmg some difficulties. 

Even if this difficulty is overcome m suitable ways, it will 
not improve the situation. For “ this is a time when almost 
all crops are m the same unhappy position of requiring to find a buyer; 
and it is hard to devise an entirely new crop which can replace an 
existing crop to any extent whatsoever and fetch a return which is 
satisfactory On the other hand, if it is only adjustment of present 
crops, if groimdnul is replaced by millet, or cotton is replaced by tobacco 
and so on, it would only convert a groundnut problem mto a tobacco 
problem and there can be no effectual rehef to the country 
as a whole.”* 

Thus the easiest and the best way of utihsmg surplus commodities 
is to increase the mternal demand. And this can be done either by 
mcreasing the consumption of the raw commodity as such or by con- 
verting the surplus, mto manufactured products. The latter is the 
more desirable course as it would open out a large field of mdustrial 
sctivity end also establi^ a consumer for the Indian produce near at 
hand. A failure to solve fins problem this way would indicate only a 
failure to understand the way to national progress. It cannot be denied 
^t India can never see a more opportune moment for developing her 
industries than the present one. To miss this time is to miss a golden 
opportunity. The ways m which groundnut could be utihsed for other 
purposes have been dealt with in the section on fimshed products and 
hence need not be repeated here. 

A few other problems of groundnut trade not solely due to war 
but greatly responsible for the prosperity of the cultivator as well as 
for the Indian traders, may be emph^ised here. Traders 
complain that the refraction analysis is strict and there is much dis- 

* Southern 1^ Chamber of Commerce reply to Government communication, 

Uec 194n •t49 * 
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^:aiily beU'.ecii tlie Ox x^xia^Uo.. c.xjwj,fcu (:> cxpoxi.ng lun’. 

m the foieign market.^ aiid die pciceniage adovved lo incuai: rr.ri r,...u .... 
There is aisc anoihei* ary that -whiie the Bombay agencies c. ihe cxpoi- 
iing firms allow a greater percentage oi re*racuoxi. iLe ni 

Soulh India do not snow the same coiioideraUon , and liie d.sparny x-i 
the percciitage oi icixaction allowed gxtss iise to a dsfiecLitn of xradc. 
Regarding the first disparity, xi is said that wlnle me cxporung nrms 
enjoy nearly 4/t of refiaction wiih the Conunental cuiu ioxcigii 
buyers, they extend only 2'yo of refraction to Indian traders. 
Though It cannot be ascertained how far th.s represeination 
is true, it is needless to stress that the rcxi-actiCE itajs 
needs to be carefully revised m view o£ a smiiiai luspaiu^ 
known to be prevalent m the linseed tiade accordmg to me 
Marketing Report of Lmseed Further, the contract rorms used are 
so one— sided that they call tor the earhest revision. The necessity to 
carry these reforms are urgent and essential, for it is only when tlie 
conditions of the traders aie bettered they maj^ be able to pass on 
any benefit to millions of agricultuiists now engaged m the cultivation 
of the crop. 

Even regarding the analysmg process itself, vanous reforms have 
to be earned out. Much ill-wiil prevails between the selleis and 
buyers regaidmg the honesty of the process canned by the lattex*. The 
way out of it consists in entrusting the woik to axi impartial board. 
This can be achieved by the Government employing a Marketmg 
Analyst m every centre under the auspices of the Marketing Committee 
functioning there, and makmg hxs decision bmdxng on both parties 
If this is not possible the traders of each area may be organised by 
the Marketing Committee and made to establish a parallel analysmg 
laboratory like the one maintamed by the exporimg firm so that the sam- 
ples may be analysed here also. Then they could insist on the buyer 
accepting the average percentage of the two analyses. This would be 
a fair method and can be easily achieved bj- the Marketmg Com- 
mittee. The Marketmg Committee should never forget that it is as 
much their duty to be of service to the traders as they are to the agri- 
culturist, for it IS then only, as we said before, that lasting benefit can 
be conferred on the agriculturist. 

It is noteworthy that there are not any Indian exporting firms 
in Cuddalore. Hence, the foreign exporting firms exercise a 
monopolistic control. The difficulties of starting an Indian con- 
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cem are tremaadous; not only has the new concern to face the terrific 
competition of the established ones, but it has necessarily to be a 
small one in the begmnmg and will accordingly be unable to deal 
directly with the more than 40 countries to which the produce from 
Cuddalore is exported. To remedy the present situation, we would 
suggest the startmg of a co-operative sellers’ organisation, somewhat 
like the now defunct Central Sales Society, and make the exporting 
firms accept the society as their agent in that area. In that case, much 
of the profit now going to the foreign firms m the way of refraction and 
direct reduction in prices, can be made to reach the poor peasant. 

La conclusion, it may be said that the problem of the cultivation, mar- 
keting and utilization of groundnut bristles with many difficulties; and 
these difficulties have been critically accentuated by the war. But it 
should be conceded that the Commerce Department of the Government 
of India have been earnestly attemptmg to brmg relief to the 
cultivator as much as possible Presidmg over the Ehiport 
Advisory Council on May 14, 1941, the Commerce Member to 
the Government of India, annoimced that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment has consented to credit to the Indian Government a 
fund equivalent to £ 100,000 bemg the difference between the contract 
price and the actual price of groundnut during the period from January 
12th to the end of April, 1941. However, it may be said that there is 
need for a more comprehensive plan to offer adequate facilities to growers 
to introduce alternate crops and enable them to gel a fair-price for their 
produce, to provide improved marketing facihties and lastly to give 
ample scope for the development of such mdustries as will help to absorb 
the raw product 
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APPENDIX A 
Table I 

Estimated Acreaj{e of Groundnut in the Principal Producing Countries 

(Millions of acres) 
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• Compiled fiora “ Survey of Oil-seeds and Vegetable oils," Vol, III. 



Area under Groundnut crop cultivated in each Province 
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Table II — Continued 
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Table 111 

Acreage under Groundnut in the Madras Presidency 

(Compiled from Season and Crop Report) 
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Table IV 

Percentage of Area under Groundnut to the Total Area Sown » (In Madras Presidency) 
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Table VI 
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Table VI — Continued 
(In Thousand tons) 
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Table Vll^-ConHffued 

Yield per acre of Groundnut in each province* (nuts in shell in lbs.) 
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(b) aThe low oiit.«tnrn is due to the crop being sown in dry lands. 

(c) = Excluding €. P & Berar. 

{e)= „ Orissa. 

(f)= „ „ Mysore. 

• Vide Estimate of Acreage and Yield of Principal Crops in British India. (1938-39). 
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Warehouses (Progress Statement) 
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The above table clearly recounts to the work done by the Warehouses. 
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Table X — ConHnued 

Distribution of Exports of Groundnut — Foreign countries 
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Greece (including Crete) ••• 35 10 268 325 537 365 157 8 

Turkey (Asiatic) ••• 7 ••• 4 5 650 2380 554 10 

Syria — 95 49 182 61 9 52 249 1039 


Table Ti.—Cotttinued 

Exports of Groundnut — British Empire 
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APPENDIX B 


Abstract of the Report of the Ad-mnistraUon of the South Arcot 

Groundnut Market Committee, Cuddalore, for the year ending 

mo. 

A study of the seasonal rainfall is an important factor in the culti- 
vation of the crop. According to the report, the rainfall during the year 
under review was heavy but not evenly distributed. Scanty showers 
in summer delayed the preparation of land for cultivation, anfi a heavy 
downpour in November and December flooded the fields and also damag- 
ed the crop by delajong the harvest. The quantity of blacks showed an 
increase while the yield per acre deehned Thus an uneven distribution 
of ram adversely affects not only the production of the crop but the 
quality of the produce. 

In 1940, the area under groimdnut in the Madras Presidency is 
estimated at 3,820,000 acres, mdicating an mcrease of 5‘6% over the 
former year’s acreage. Durmg the same period. South Arcot had 375,000 
acres under groundnut, which is nearly 9*8% of the total area devoted to 
this crop m the Presidency In 1939, this area was 400,100 acres. The 
1940 figure shows accordmgly a decrease of 6-3%. The year’s yield per 
acre is also said to be only 70% of the normal yield. This lower yield has 
been attributed to the imcertam climatic conditions of the year imder 
review. 

Discussing the position of the trade m the district, it has been observ- 
ed that out of the total arrivals in aU markets in the district which 
amounted to 64,500 tons of kernels, the exporters purchased 90% 
the local press-owners and oil-crushers consumed 7-7%. About 14,000 
tons have been estimated to be reserved as seed and the con- 
sumption of the nuts as food is nearly 1000 tons. Exports by sea have 
come to nearly 79,211 tons of kernels while 6,801 tons have moved to 
Madras and other places through inland traffic. F or future sale the ryots 
have stored 7,000 tons and the exporting firms had on hand 16,806 tons 
at the dose of the year. The figures cannot be taken as accurate, for 
exact information regarding the retention of the produce in the villages 
for future sale and for use as seeds, for food or for crushing by local 
chekkus, etc., is not forthcoming. 
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As regards prices, it was seen that m the beginning of 1940. the prices 
per candy was Rs. 30-3-0 But by the end of January, it fell to Rs 20-3-0 
owing to a decrease in demand. There was no change in February and 
the price went up in March owmg to a new but limited demand from 
exporters and remained at Rs 34-7-0 till the end of April But soon the 
downward trend set in The closure of foreign markets affected ex- 
ports seriously and the price went as low as Rs 22-12-0 in August Ex- 
cept for a slight rise in September, the downward trend of the price con- 
tinued owing to a glut in the market resulting from restricted exports and 
the arrival of fredi stocks for sale In November and December the 
price was Rs 19-3-0. Concerning the future of the price of groundnut, 
the Committee observe: — 

“ It is practically impossible to forecast with any degree of certainty 
the future of groundnut prices under the present mtemational situation 
and the outlook continues to be obscure owing to the closure of Conti- 
nental markets and die consequent falling off m export demand.” 

To increase the number of regulated markets, the Committee re- 
cently opened a market yard at Villupuram This brings the number 
of such markets m the district to six A comparative statement of the 
total quantity of groundnuts dealt within the market yards is given 
below : — 


No of 


Arrivals in 1940 


Markets 

premises 

doing 

busmess 

Market 

Centre 

fTons) 

Market 

yard 

(Tons) 

Percentage 

Cuddalore 

21 

10.275 

495 

4-8 

Ulundurpet 

13 

8,800 

938 

10-7 

Vriddhachalam 

17 

8,950 

520 

5-8 

Tirukoilur 

20 

7,000 

710 

10-1 

Villupuram 

8 

19,500 

760 

4-0 

Tindivanam 

30 

10.000 

766 

7*7 


The arrivals at the market yard were satisfactory; but they would 
have been better if unhealthy competition from certam mterested quar- 
ters and the antagonistic attitude of some of the traders could have been 
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avoided. It is hoped that in subsequent years, the arrivals at the mar- 
ket yards will greatly increase, as the cultivators have already begun to 
understand the efficacy of the regulated market. 

The petty traders found the hcense fees to be heavy and made a re- 
presentation to this effect to the Committee. The licence fees have now 
been reduced. The following figures show the number of licences and 
registrations issued by the Market Commitee: — 


Licences: 

1940 

Licences [xmder section 4 (1)] 

.. 1614 

Weighment 

.. 767 

Brokers 

.. 17 

Registrations: 

Buyers and sellers 

. 2380 

Buyers alone 

42 

Sellers alone 

8 

Authorisations issued 

.. 928 


Malpractices in wei^ts and measures prevail in villages; but it has 
been found difficult to check them as few who complained came forward 
with proofe. Whenever excess commissions were levied by the traders 
and brou^t to the purview of the Committee, the traders were 
asked to return the excess amount to the parties concerned. 
The weighmen were all severely warned when cases of incorrect weigh- 
ments were found or reported Many petty traders in the villages who 
were avoiding registration were foimd out and compelled to register 
themselves as traders 

Lastly, the Committee which has the power to revise contract forms 
under Rule 19 (A), have constituted a sub-committee to study the 
matter and evolve a suitable contract form Suggestions from interested 
parties have been invited. The question is now on the anvil of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee hope for better progress in the years to come anil 
they believe that such difficulties as are felt at present in their working 
are usual to similar services in their initial stages. 
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Questionnaire 

1. What is the average yield per acre in different districts of the 

Presidency for a period of 20 years, i.e., from 1919 to 1940 ? 

2. How much of total production of the Presidency is being re- 

tained in the villages and for what purposes ? 

3. How much of total production is being pressed 

(1) by Village Chekkus (ghanis), 

(2) by Presses ; 

(3) by Eiqiellers. 

4. To which foreign markets do our ports export from 1920 ? 

5. Is there any import of groundnut into the Presidency from 

outside areas ? Mention their quantity in respect of years 
from 1920 onwards. 

(b) Why is it imported? Give reasons. 

(c) What happens to this imported quantity? 

6. Is any groundnut oil imported ’ Why ? 

7. Is there any import of cake ? Why ? 

Quality. 

8. What are the varieties of groundnut grown and in what areas ? 

9. (a) Which kind yields maximum oil ? 

(b) What is the average yield and total production of each 
variety ? 

Prices. 

1 Is there any provision for market intdligence ? 

2 Record the Port prices and market prices of Cud(felore and 

Madras from 1919-41 
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3, Prices of London Market, German, Marseilles and other Con- 

tinental markets. 

4. Get contract forms — ^fixed and unfixed — ^from bi’anches of Ralli, 

Luois Dreyfus, East Asiatic and other exporting firms 
dealing in groundnut. 

5 What is the percentage of refraction prevalent in branch 
agencies of the same firms in Bombay? If possible give the 
contract forms 

6. What is the percentage of refraction allowed by the Home 

Office to the busnng agencies of the above firms ? 

7. What are the reasons you attribute for seasonal variations in 

prices? 

v. 

8. Give an idea of the cost of cultivation of an acre of Groundnut 

in the important growmg centres of this Presidency, viz, 
South Arcot, North Arcot and Guntur under the following 
heads for the irrigated as well as rain-fed crops^ 

Preliminary cultivation 
Number of ploughing, at what rate? 

Manures and manuring 

Number of cart loads of what manure and at what rate ? (in- 
duding cart hire ) 

Charges for spreading the manure. 

Seed and sowing. 

Number of measures of pods at what cost? 

Dibbling the seeds at so many coolies at what rate ? 

After cultivation 

Number of hoeings and weedings, by how many coolies and 
at what rate ’ 
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irrigation 

Number of imgatiozis and cost of each. 

‘N,B . — ^If Groundnut is sown as a mixed crop, say how much 
of tiie cost under each item should be allotted to 
Groundnut ? 

Charges after harvesting 

y. Cost of winnowing of a bag of Groundnut or the produce of 
one acre approximately, 

10. Assembling : What percentage of total produce of the Resi- 

dency brought to the market 

(a) by cultivators ; 

(b) by village merchants and money-lenders ; 

(c) by wholesale dealers ; 

(d) by crushers’ buymg agents , 

(e) by producers’ co-operative societies ; 

(f) by Marketmg Committees. 

11. Markets : If there are any markets, e.g. shandies, an idea ctf 

the market practices and charges collected in various 
markets under the following heads ; — 

(a) Taxes and tolls ; 

(b) Commission and brokerage ; 

(c) Handling charges ; 

(d) Charges for other services ; 

(e) Chanties; 

(f) Quahty and weight allowances , 

(g) Miscellaneous. 

12. 1. What are the impediments m the way of grading and 
standardization ? 

2. Is there any discrimmation m railway rates so as to favour 
exports instead of favourmg mtemal consumption ? 

3, What IS the effect of storage on quahty ’ 
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4. How many crushing establishments exist in this Presi- 
den(^ : — 

Chdskus, Presses and ExpeUers. 

5. What is the cost of crushing a unit of Groundnut per each 
method ? 

6. Is there any difference in quality of the oil obtamed by 
the different methods ? 

7. What are the uses of the oil ? 

8. To which places is this oil exported ? 

9. What is the quantity of oil exported from 1920 onwards ? 

10. Mention the price of oil from 1920 onwards. 

11. Is there any adulteration of the Groimdnut oil ? 

12. How IS it adulterated ? 

13. What IS the total production of oil ? 

Cake. 

1. What IS the total export of cake ? 

2. What are its uses internally ? 

3. Is there any difference in the price of cake produced by 
chekkus, and expellers? 

4. If it be so, mention the pnces 

5. What is the railway frei^t for oil and cake ? 

13. Weights and measures. 

What are the weights used ? 

Are they checked? 
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